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Art.  I.  Discours  sur  les  Progres  des  Sciences^  Lettres  et  Arts^ 
depuis  \7 S9  Jusqu^d  ce  Jour  (t808);  om,  Compte  rendu  par 
Vlnstitut  de  France  a  5.  M.  VEmpereur  et  Rou  £n  Hollander 
1809. 

A  FTER  the  intercourfe  of  England  with  the  nations  of  the  Con* 
-^^  ti.ient  has  been  (o  long  and  fo  unhappily  interrupted^  it  can- 
not but  be  acceptable  to  our  readers,  to  receive,  from  the  moil  en- 
lightened of  thofe  nations,  an  account  of  the  fcientiiic  and  litera-* 
Tj  improvements  that  have  taken  place  in  Europe  during  the  laft 
nineteen  years.  This  account  is  of  high  authority,  confiding  of 
reports  made  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  by  Committees  of  the 
National  Inftitute,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  i8o8.  Thefe 
reports,  made  by  command  of  the  Emperor,  are  mere  abftrads 
or  (keletons  of  more  eztenfive  memoirs,  which  we  may  expe^l: 
hereafter  to  be  publiflied.  Even  the  abftrafts,  however,  are  in- 
tereiling ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  information  they  contain^ 
but  as  belonging  to  a  ceremonial,  which,  if  not  quite  lingular,  is 
certainly  very  uncommon  in  the  courts  of  princes.  They  are  ac- 
companied with  very  ufeful  notes  by  the  editor  J.  L.  Kcfteloot,  a 
Dutch  phyfician  of  the  Univerfity  of  Leyden. 

We  are  told,  that  on  the  6th  of  February,  his  Majefty  being 
in  his  Council,  a  deputation  from  the  mathematical  and  phyfical 
claflTes  of  the  National  Inftitute  was  introduced  by  the  Minifter 
of  the  Interior,  and  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  Council.  M.  Bou- 
gainville, the  oldeil  member,  and  therefore  the  prefident  of  the 
Clafs,  then  addrefled  the  Emperor  in  a  (hort  fpeech ;  which  we 
ihall  give  in  his  own  words. 

'  Sire, — Votre  Majesty  Imperiale  et  Royale  a  ordonn6  que  les 
classes  de  Tlnstitut  viendraient  dans  son  conseil  lui  rendre  Compte 
de  TEtat  dcs  Sciences,  des  Lettres  et  des  Arts,  et  de  leur  progres 
depuis  17wS0. 

*  La  classe  des  Sciences  Physiques  et  Mathematiques  s'acquitte 
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aujourd'hui  de  ce  devoir ;  et  si  je  flie  presente  a  la  t£te  des  savans 
qui  la  composent,  c'est  a  xnon  age  que  je  dois  cet  honneur. 

*  Mais»  Sire,  telle  est  la  diversite  des  objets  dont  cette  classe 
s'occupe,  que  mSine  arec  la  precision  dont  un  savoir  profond  et 
I'esprrt  d' analyse  donnent  la  faculty,  le  rapport  qui  en  contient  Per* 
pos^  exlge  une  grande  etendue. 

*  Ce  n'est  done  que  de  Tesquisse,  et  pour  ainsi  dire,  de  la  preface 
de  leur  ouvrage,  qtie  MM.  Delanibre  et  Cuvier  vont  faire  la  lecture* 

*  Je  ne  me  permets  qu'une  seule  observation  ;  c'est  que  I'epoque 
de  1789  a  1808,  en  mSme  temps  qu'elle  sera  pour  les  6venemens  po- 
litiques  et  militaires  une  des  plus  m^morables  dans  les  fastes  des  peu- 
pies,  sera  aassi  une  des  plus  brillantes  dans  les  annales  du  monde 
savant. 

*  La  part  qui  est  due  aux  Fran^ais  pour  le  perfecdonnement  des 
methodes  analytiques  qui  conduisent  aux  grandes  d^couvertes  du 
systeme  du  monde,  et  pour  les  decouvertes  m6me  dans  les  trois 
regnes  de  la  nature,  prouvera  que  si  I'influence  d'un  seul  homme  ai 
fait  des  heros  de  tons  nos  guerriers,  nos  savans,  honoris  par  la  pro- 
tection de  votre  Majeste  qu'ils  ont  vue  dans  leurs  rangs,  sont  ea 
droit  d'aj outer  des  rayons  a  la  gloire  nationale. ' 

After  this  addrefs  from  M.  Bougainville,  which  is  certainlf 
commendable  for  its  fimplicityi  though  the  compliment  in  the 
hft  paragraph  might  have  been  better  turned,  Delambre,  fecre- 
tary  of  the  clafs  of  Mathematics,  proceeded  to  read  his  Report^ 
from  which  we  (hall  fele£kVuch  paiTages  as  appear  to  us  the  molt 
intereftin^. 

The  Report  begins  with  the  elementary  branches  of  the  mathe* 
matics,  and  takes  notice  of  two  treatifes  which  have  appeared  in  that 
department  within  the  limits  of  the  period  above  mentioned, — thofe 
of  Legendre  and  Lacroix.  That  of  Legendre,  it  is  faid,  is  dellined 
to  recal  geometry  to  its  antient  feverity,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
fuggefts  fome  new  ideas  concerning  an  analytical  mode  of  treat- 
ing feveral  of  the  elementary  parts  of  that  fcience.  To  underftand 
fhefe  two  remarka»  it  mud  be  obferved,  that  the  French  mathe- 
maticians, having  long  fince  abandoned  Euclid,  had  departed  alfo^ 
in  many  things,  from  the  rigour  of  (hi£l  demonftration  ;  a  prac- 
tice which,  in  the  Elements,  where  the  foundation  of  the  fcience 
is  to  be  laid,  was  furely  much  to  be  condemned.  BoiTut's  Ele- 
ments of  Geometry,  which  appeared  about  the  year  1775,  is  al- 
mofl:  the  only  one  in  the  French  language,  except  the  two  here 
mentioned,  where  geometrical  accuracy  is  aimed  at  throughout. 
The  work  of  Legendre,  however,  has  accompliChed  its  obje£k 
more  completely,  we  think,  than  that  jufl  mentioned,  or^  indeed, 
than  any  other  modern  treatife  of  elementary  geometry.  It  is  ve- 
ry extcnfive,  including  the  properties  of  the  fphere,  together  with 
ibe  cubatuie  and  complanati^n  of  the  folids  bounded  by  planes, 
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•tid  alfo  of  the  fphere,  cylinder  and  cone.  At  the  fame  time^ 
the  propofitions  contained  in  it  are  purely  elementary,  that  is^  fuch 
asy  by  their  (impHcity  and  generality,  dcferve  to  be  confidered  as 
the  fundamental  truths  of  the  fcience  of  geometry.  Among  thofe 
analytical  methods  of  demon ftration,  to  which  an  allufion  is  made 
above,  we  were  long  fince  particularly  ftruck  with  on^,  of  which,' 
as  it  happens,  we  can  convey  fome  idea  without  the  afTidance  of  a 
diagram. 

It  is  well  known  to  thofe  who  have  compared  difFerent  treatifes 
of  elementary  geometry,  that  one  of  the  greateft  difficulties  whicK 
they  prefent,  is  the  do£trine  of  parallel  lines.  Euclid  was  not 
able  to  extricate  himfclf  from  this  difficulty,  otherwise  than  by 
the  introduction  of  a  propofuion  as  an  axioms  which  certainly  ia 
by  no  means  felf-evident.  -Later  writers  have  uniformly  experi-^ 
enced  the  fame  difficulty;  and  fome  of  them,  trying  to  avoid 
the  introdudiion  of  a  new  axiom,  have  fallen  into  downright  pa- 
ralogifms.  Legendre,  in  his  Elements,  has  given  two  demon<^ 
ftrations  of  the  properties  of  parallel  lines,  without  afTuming  any 
new  axiom.  One  of  thefe,  which  is  contained  in  the  text,  i^ 
prolix  and  lefs  fimple  than  the  nature  of  the  theorem  to  be  proved 
entitles  us  to  expedl.  The  other  demoni^ration,  however,  which 
is  in  the  notes,  poficfles  the  mod  perfe£k  (implicity,  at  the  fame 
bme  that  it  is  new  ;  proceeding  on  a  principle  that  has  been  lon^ 
recognized,  but  from  which  no  confequence,  till  now,  has  ever 
been  deduced. 

If  we  could  demonftrate,  independently  of  all  confideration  o£ 
parallel  lines,  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  together  e« 
qual  to  two  right  angles,  the  obje£i  in  view  would  be  accomplifli- 
ed,  and  the  difficulty,  in  thi<i  part  of  the  Elements,  would  be  en- 
tirely overcome.  Now,  the  theorem  juil  mentioned  would  be 
cafily  demonftrated,  if  we  had  proved,  when  two  angles  of  ono 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  angles  of  another,  that  the  third  angles 
are  alfo  equal,  whatever  may  be  the  inequality  of  the  bafis,  or  of 
the  triangles  thcmfelves.  Of  this  propofition,  Legendre  gives 
the  following  demonftration*  If  the  third  angle  of  a  triangle  de-^ 
pend  not  on  the  other  two  angles  alone,  but  on  thefe  angles  ami 
alfo  on  the  bafe,  then  is  there  (ome  Junction  of  thefe  angles,  and 
of  the  bafe,  to  whic  *  the  third  angle  is  equal.  But,  if  this  is 
tme,  an  equation  exiils  between  the  angles  of  a  triatigle  and  one 
of  its  fides  I  and,  if  fo,  a  value  of  that  Ode  may  be  found  in 
terms  of  the  three  angles  $  that  is,  the  fide  has  a  given  ratio  to 
the  angles  j  which  is  impoffible  1  fot  they  are  quantities  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  can  have  no  ratio  to  ane  another.  Whenever^ 
thtreforci  two  angles  of  one  triangle  are  equal  to  two  of  another, 
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their  third  angles  are  alfo  equal,  whatever  their  bafes  may  be/ 
This  reafoning  appears  to  us  extremely  ingenious  and  fatisfa£lo-> 
ry.  It  takes  for  granted  nothing  but  that  an  angle  and  a  line  are 
magnitudes  which  admit  of  no  comparifon ;  a  propofition,  of 
which  no  one  who  underftands  the  terms  can  entertain  the  fmall* 
eft  doubt.  The  reafoning,  howerer,  will  not  be  readily  followed 
by  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  algebra,  or  to  whom  the  na- 
ture oi  Junctions  and  iqumtions  is  not  tolerably  familiar.  It  is  curt- 
ou.«,  that  a  principle  which  all  the  world  knew,  and  which  was  re- 
ceived into  geometry  fo  long  ago  as  the  days  of  Plato>  was  never 
made  fubfervxent  to  the  purpofes  of  reafoning,  till  in  the  inftance 
juft  mentioned,  where  it  is  found  adually  to  involve  in  it  the  fo- 
lution  of  a  great  difficulty.  We  muft,  however,  take  leave  of 
Legendre's  treatife,  which  we  cannot  fufficiently  recommend.  The 
Elements  of  Lacroix  are  alfo  extremely  valuable,  though  not  mark- 
ed, fo  ftrongly  as  the  preceding,  with  the  charafiers  of  originality 
and  invention. 

Delambre  goes  on  to  remark,  that  the  fine  coHe£lion  of  the 
Greek  mathematicians  was  completed  in  179  r,  by  the  Archimedes 
of  TorcUi.  We  fuppofe  that  he  has  here  in  view  the  fplendid  e- 
dition  of  Torelli's  Archimedes,  printed  at  Oxford,  not  indeed  in 
1791,  but  in  the  year  following.  He  makes  further  mention  of 
a  tranflation  of  the  fame  into  French  by  M.  Peyrard,  with  a  me- 
moir by  Delambre  himfclf  on  the  Arithmetic  of  the  Greeks.  •  Be- 
fore this  memoir,  *  he  adds,  *  of  which  your  Majefty  yourfclf  con- 
defcended  to  fumiih  the  fubjefl,  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  how 
the  Greeks,  with  a  notation  fo  imperfefb  in  comparison  of  our?^ 
could  poffibly  execute  the  arithmetical  operations  indicated  by 
Archimedes  and  Ptolemy.  ^  This  tranflation  of  Archimedes,  fo  far 
as  we  know,  has  not  yet  reached  England.  The  memoir  of  De- 
lambre muft  be  peculiarly  interefting  to  mathematicians. 

On  the  fubje^  of  the  antient  geometers  and  their  writings,  we 
muft  be  indulged  in  a  few  more  remarks.  What  the  colleftion 
of  the  Greek  geometers  is  to  which  Delambre  refers,  we  do 
not  perfeftly  underftand ;  but  of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that 
that  colled  ion  can  never  be  conGdered  as  complete,  while  the 
colUctions  of  Pappus,  one  of  the  moft  valuable  remains  of  antient 
fcience,  are  known  only  by  a  very  imp^rfeft  tranflation,  and 
while  the  original  continues  (hut  up  in  great  libraries  with  other 
unpubliflied  manufcripts.  The  moft  pcrfeft  MS.  of  Pappus,  we 
believe  is  at  Oxford^  and  is  particularly  defcribed  by  Dr  HorlV- 
ley,  in  his  reftoration  of  the  Inclinations  of  Apollonius.  The 
late  Profcflbr  Simfon  of  Glafgow  was  the  man  of  all  others 
who  had  ftudied  Pappus  with  the  greateft  care,  as  well  as  the 
gieateft  intelligence  j.  and  all  die  commentaries  on  that  author 
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which  his  papers  afforded,  were  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Li- 
bnuy ;  so  that  the  University  of  Oxford  is  certainly  in  po8ses« 
^on  of  the  best  materials  that  the  world  affords,  for  a  cor« 
rect  edition  of  this  antient  author.  We  would  willingly  look 
to  the  learning  of  that  celebrated  University  for  a  publication 
which  will  be  most  thankfully  received  by  the  whole  mathemati- 
cal world.  * 

Before  we  take  leave  of  that  part  of  the  report  which  relates  to  the 
antient  geometry,  we  must  observe,  that  the  most  interesting  part 
of  it,  the  geometrical  analysis,  has  not,  in  later  times,  been  cultivated 
in  France }  and  very  little,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  any  part  of  Europe, 
except  Italy  and  Great  Britain.     This  is  so  true,  that  the  anicle  of 
geometrical  analysis  is  not  to  be  found  in  that  great  work,  which  the 
French  philosophers  and  mathematicians  intended  as  a  complete 
description  of  the  science  of  the  18th  century.     The  neglect,  a- 
mong  these  philosophers,  of  a  branch  of  geometry  that  deserves 
so  well  to  be  cultivated,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  elegant  inventions  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  is 
the  more  wonderful,  that  the  first  of  the  moderns  who  under- 
stood this  subject,  and  who,   though  destitute  of  many  of  the 
aids  which  have  since  been  derived  from  a  more  complete  know- 
ledge of  the  antient  remains,  became  a  great  master  of  it,  was  a 
French  geometer.     F£RMAt  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century}  and  in  his  Opera  Varia,  has  resorted  or  re- invented 
some  of  the  finest  works  of  the  antient  analysis,  and  has  ap*- 
proached,  at  the  same  time,  very  near  to  several  of  the  greatest 
discoveries  of  the  modern.     In  the  former,  however,  his  course 
was  not  followed  by  the  mathematicians  of  his  own  country  ;  and 
the  man  who  most  nearly  trode  in  the  steps  of  Fermat,  was  Dr 
Edmund  Halley,  in  the  end  of  the  same  century^  who,  possess- 
ing great  learning  as  well  as  genius,  applied  the  former  very  suc- 
cessfully to  the  improvement  of  science.     He. was  followed  by 
the  late  Dr  Simson  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr  Mathew  Stewart  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  cultivated  the  antient  analysis  with  singular  assidui* 
tj  i  the  former,  restoring  several  of  the  most  valuable  works  of 
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*  Though  the  MSS.  of  Pappus,  we  believe,  are  but  few,  there  are 
some  now  and  then  to  be  met  with,  which  an  editor  would  no  doubt 
think  it  his  duty  to  consult.  One  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Ad- 
vocates' Library,  which  was  purchased  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  very 
beautifully  written  ;  but  is  probably  of  no  great  antiquity.  A  cir- 
cumst<4nce  that  adds  to  its  value  is,  that  the  name  of  Ortous  de  Mai* 
xdu  is  inscribed  on  it ;  so  that  it  probably  was  once  the  property  of 
that  learned  and  ingenious  academician. 
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the  antients;  and  the  latter,  introducing  the  geometrical  ana- 
lysis into  those  branches  of  physical  science,  which  hitherto  ha4 
been  treated,  either  in  the  algebraical  manner,  or  by  syntheti- 
cal demonstration.  The  late  Dr  Horseley  was  a  proficient  in  the 
antient  analysis ;  and  we  might  add  some  others  of  this  country, 
who  have  cultivated  the  same  subject  with  success,  and  whose 
writings  fall  within  the  period  to  which  the  report  of  the  Institute 
13  limited.  In  Italy,  the  antient  analysis  has  found  several  fol- 
lowers ;  among  the  Memoirs  of  the  Socteta  Italiana^  many  pro- 
blems are  found  resolved  by  it ;  but,  on  the  same  subject,  we 
have  met  with  nothing  in  the  transactions  of  the  other  societies 
of  Europe.  There  must  be  something  singular  in  the  causes  that 
bave  promoted  the  study  of  a  particular  branch  of  science  in  dis- 
tant countries,  when  no  concert  or  peculiar  influence  can  be  sup- 
.  "posed  to  have  acted  exclusively  on  thenti. 

-  Delambre  insists  at  some  length  on  the  operations  in  practical 
geometry,  or  what  the  French  call  Geodesie^  that  have  been  lately 
carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  diiFerent  points  relative 
to  the  figure  of  the  earth.  The  first  of  the  operations  to  which 
be  refers,  is  that  which  was  undertaken  both  by  France  and  Eng- 
land in  17b7,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  distance  between 
the  meridian  of  Paris  and  that  of  Greenwich.  He  observes,  with 
jrcspect  to  these,  *  that  considering  the  advanced  state  of  the  arts 
iand  sciences,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  English  would  endea- 
vour to  surpass  every  thing  of  the  same  kind  that  had  yet  been 
done  :  they  succeeded  in  doing  so  :  the  theodolite  of  Ramsden, 
the  Indian  lights  used  for  signals,  the  new  apparatus  employed 
in  the  measurement  of  the  basis,  produced  a  degree  of  accuracy 
bitherto  unknown.  The  French,  on  their  side,  had  only  angles 
to  measure ;  and  the  repeating  circle  which  Borda  had  invented^ 
though  not  of  so  tr^poshig  a  form  as  the  theodolite  of  Ramsden, 
contained  in  its  construction  a  principle  which  assured  to  it  a  pre- 
cision at  least  equal  to  tliat  of  the  latter  instrument,  and  more  in- 
dependent of  the  skill  of  the  artist. ' 

We  believe,  that  this  encomium  on  the  repeating  circle  of  Bor- 
da, is  very  fairlv  due  to  it.  That  circle  puts  it  in  our  power,  not 
merely  to  take  a  mean  of  a  great  number  of  observations,  but,  as 
ithose  observations  ar-r  made  without  being  read  oflF  till  we  come 
to  the  last,  the  error  of  reading  off  is  no  greater  for  all  the  ob- 
iservations  put  together,  than  it  would  have  been  for  one  observa- 
tion only  ;  so  that,  when  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there  hav^ 
beeii  observations  made,  the  result  almost  vanishes.  The  repeat- 
ine  circle,  therefore,  gives  a  mean  of  the  errors  of  observation, 
and  of  the  division  of  the  instrument :  and  the  error  of  reading 
biF,  it  ffoca  near  to  annihilate  entirely.  This  seems  to  be  the  true 
*■■      ^  .      ••      ?      •  ligKt 
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Sght  in  which  these  instruments  should  be  viewed  ;  and  as  they 
are  now  made  hj  Troughton,  with  all  the  accuracy  which  that 
excellent  artist  gives  to  whatever  passes  through  his  hands,  we 
should  think  it  highly  expedient  that  a  comparison  was  instituted 
between  them  and  the  theodolite  of  Ramsden,  for  which  the  tri- 
gonometrical survey  affords  so  good  an  opportunity. 

The  success  of  the  measurement  of  the  distance  between  the 
meridians  of  Greenwich  and  Paris,  led  to  the  operation  on  which 
the  new  system  of  measures  was  founded.  The  unit  fixt  on  was 
a  quadrant  of  the  meridian  ;  and»  under  the  impossibility  of  mea- 
suring the  wholei  the  largest  arch  accesible,  that  between  Dun- 
kirk and  Barcelona,  was  chosen.  The  operations  for  this  pur- 
pose began  under  the  direction  of  Mechain  and  Delambre,  in  1792» 
and  were  not  concluded  till  1799.  Of  these,  Delambre  gave  an 
account,  in  a  work  that  was  mentioned  in  a  former  Number  of 
this  Review.  The  coincidence  of  two  different  bases  of  13,000 
metres  each,  and  distant  700,000  from  one  another,  demonstated 
the  extreme  accuracy  with  which  the  whole  had  been  conducted. 
Two  degrees  have  been  since  added,  by  the  continuation  of  the 
same  meridian  to  the  Balearic  Isles. 

The  same  spirit  has  spread  into  other  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  has 
produced  important  improvements  in  the  science  of  geography* 
The  astronomer  Swanberg  measured  over  agaioi  in  1802,  the  de- 
gree that  had  been  measured  in  Lapland  by  Maupertuis,  and  a 
party  of  the  French  and  Swedish  academcians.  Their  measure 
made  the  degree  of  the  meridian  which  cuts  the  polar  circle,  to 
be  57,405  toises,-»considerably  greater  than  it  was  found  possible 
to  reconcile,  by  any  theory,  with  the  magnitude  of  degrees  mea^ 
sured  in  lower  latitudes.  Melanderjeim,  a  Swedish  astronomer^ 
known  by  several  valuable  works,  proposed  to  repeat  the  mea- 
surement ;  and  the  operation  was  committed  to  Swanberg  and 
three  others,  who,  using  every  precaution,  and  employing  the 
circle  of  Borda,  found  the  degree,  in  the  latitude  of  66^  '^O',  to 
be  only  57,209  toises^  less  by  196  toises  than  the  old  measure- 
ment ;  agreeing  perfectly  with  other  observations ;  and  giving,  for 
the  compression  at  the  poles,  about  one  530th  of  the  earth's  se- 
midiameter. 

The  measurement  of  Maupertuis  and  his  colleagues  occasbned 
much  confusion  and  debate  for  near  seventy  years ;  and  proves^ 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  how  much  worse  an  inaccurate  experi- 
ment may  often  prove  than  no  experiment  at  all.  The  grear  tri- 
gonometrical operations  carrying  on  in  England  are  also  mention*- 
ed  by  Delambre;  though  he  seems  not  perfectly  informed  of 
extent.  He  mentions  some  in  Germany  and  Switaerland» 
which  we  are  not  acquainted. 

A  ♦  Anaong 
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Among  the  improveinents  that  respect  thit  state  of  practical 
geometry,  where  its  operations,  by  aiming  at  great  accuracy,  con- 
nect it  with  more  profound  and  difficult  researches,  Delambre, 
with  great  propriety,  reckons  the  theorem  of  Legendre,  by  which 
jthe  calculation  of  spherical  triangles  is  reduced,  in  ail  the  casea 
of  such  measurements  as  we  now  refer  to,  to  plain  trigonometry. 
The  same  excellent  geometer  has  extended  his  theorem  to  trian* 
gles  on  the  surface  of  a  spheroid.  (Vid.  Memoire  sur  les  2rafim 
scendantes  Elliptiques,  i  vol.  ♦to.)  • 

The  enumeration  which  Delambre  gives  of  the  works    con* 
Caining  improvements  and  discoveries  in  aigcbrai  is  very  exten- 
aive,  and  includes  several  treatises  which  have  nor  yet  found  their 
way  into  this   island.     Of  those  on  which  we  can  add,  to  the 
short  notice  which  our  author  gives,  some  particulars  from  our 
own  knowledge,  we  shall  select  one  or  two  examples.     La  Grange, 
having  accepted  the  office  of  professor  in  the  Polytechnic  school, 
composed,  for  the  instruction  of  his  pupils,  the  work  which  he 
calls  Caldd  des  Fanctionsr  intended  as  a  commentary  and  supple* 
ment  to  the  Theorie  des  Foncticns  Analt/tiqueSt  which  he  had  be- 
fore published.     These  works  are  both  of  great  value,  on  account 
of  the  new  and  accurate  view  which  they  give  of  the  principles  of 
<ii£Ferential  calculus,  or  of  what  we  call  the  method  of  fluxions* 
For  many  years,  the  French  mathematicians,  and  indeed  the  ma- 
thematicians of  the  Continent  in  general,  gave  themselves  little 
trouble  about  the  principles  of  the  new  geometry  ;  and,  though 
they  extended  its  methods,  rules  and  applications,  much  beyond 
what  was  done  in  England,  they  were  not  so  successful  in  ex- 
plaining and  demonstrating  the  fundamental  truths  of  the  science, 
9S  Newton  and  his  followers.     This,  we  believe,  will  be  generally 
allowed  i  and,  till  a  very  late  period,  scarcely  admits  of  any  ex- 
ception.    Euler  himself,  though  such  a  master  of  the  Calculus  as 
to  have  hardly  any  equal,  yet,  in  the  metaphysics,  as  we  may  call 
it,  of  that  calculus,  displays  none  of  his  usual  talent  and  accuracy  of 
thought.     He  contends,  that' fluxions  or  difl^rentials  have  no  mag« 
nitude  whatever,  and  are  truly  and  literally  equal  to  nothing ; 
which  is  a  Iiarsh  and  inaccurate  way  of  stating  what  is  much  bet- 
ter expressed  by  Newton  in  his  doctrine  of  prime  and  ultimate  ra<- 
cios  i  or  by  Maclaurin,  where  he  considers  fluxions  as  the  mea- 
sures of  velocity.     There  were,  however,  some  exceptions  to  the 
{enerality  of  the  observations  which  we  are  now  making }  and 
VAlembert,  in  particular,  though  he  has  not  written  professedly 
on  the  subject  of  the  principles  of  the  Calculus,  yet,  whenever  he 
has  occasion  to  state  any  thing  relative  to  it,  never  fails  to  do  so  in 
the  luminous  manner  that  we  might  expect  fiom  a  geometer  who 
wa$  »  metaphysician  and  a  philosopher.    Caruor^  whose  nanr.e  is 
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•o  veil  known,  was  one  of  the  first  among  the  French  mathemi- 
ticians  who  treated  professedly  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  differen- 
tial calcuios.     The  little  tract  which  he  wrote  on  this  subject  is 
full  of  tngenioas  and  sound  views ;  but  such  as,  though  presented 
in  a  new  form,  and  one  that  appeared  quite  original  both  to  the 
author  and  his  countrymen,  are  in  reality  very  little  remored  from 
the  method  of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios.     Carnot,  however,  had 
die  merit  of  accommodating  that  method  to  the  form  and  language 
of  the  calculus,  better  than  we  were  accustomed  to  da,  by  stating 
diat  a  differential  equation  is  not  an  exact,  but  only  an  approximate 
equation,  which  comes  continually  nearer  to  the  truth  the  less  the 
ittxions  or  differentials  are  that  are  involved  in  it.     La  Grange, 
however,  has  placed  the  matter  on  the  true  foundation  ;  and  has 
shown  that,  in  delivering  the  general  rules  of  the  differential  and 
integral  calculus,  there  is  no  need  for  introducing  evanescent  quan* 
titles,  or  quantities  less  than  any  thing  that  is  assigned.     Thus,  the 
difierenttal  calculus  is  reduced  to  the  algebra  of  variable  but  finite 
quantities  ;  and  it  is  only  when  the  application  of  the  general  for- 
mulas is  made  to  geometric  magnitudes,  that  the  ultimate  ratios  of 
evanescent  quantities  come  to  be  considered  ;  and  they  do  so  in  a 
manner  that  admits  of  strict  demonstration.     This  step  is  undoubr- 
tdlj  one  of  the  greatest  that  has  been  made  in  the  new  analysis 
since  the  period  of  its  invention  ;  and  *we  have  often  wondered 
that  the  works  of  La  Grange,  which  contain  the  development  of 
this  idea,  have  not  produced  a  greater  sensation  among  the  mathe* 
maticians  of  this  island,  who  have  always  aimed  so  much  at  accu- 
racy in  their  manner  of  treating  this  subject.     We  will  not  allow 
oorselves  to  suppose  that  this  proceeds  from  any  illiberal  jealousy, 
or  any  unwillingness  to  acknowledge  the  superior  success  of  a  iu- 
rcigner  in  a  pursuit  in  which  they  themselves  had  been  engaged. 
We  must  rather  ascribe  this  apparent  indifference  to  the  general 
agitation  of  Europe,  and  the  interruption  of  all  intercourse,  even 
that  of  letters,  between  France  and  England.     On  the  Continent, 
these  works  seem  to  meet  with  the  reception  they  deserve.     The 
Theorie  des  Fonctiofis  was  published  in  the  year  5  of  the  French 
Revolution.     The  first  edition  of  the  Calcul  des  Foncticnis  was 
in  1805;  and  the  second  edition,  which  is  now  before  us,  in 
1806. 

Another  treatise  of  La  Grange  is  noticed  in  this  report,  ^raitS 
de  la  resolution  des  Equations  numeriques  de  tons  ks  de^rres.  'Vh\ti 
is  also  a  work  of  great  merit,  and  yet  it  is  but  little  known  in  this 
country,  though  the  memoir  which  is  the  foundation  of  it  was 
published' by  La  Grange  in  the  Berlin  memoirs  so  long  ago  as  the 
vear  1767.  It  deserves  to  be  particularly  studied  ;  and  tiorhlng 
fWXO  useful  (Could  be  done  in  an  elementary  treatise  of  algebra^ 
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than  to  giTe  to  this  method  of  approximating  to  the  roots  of  equa^ 
tions  the  sim pleat  form  which  it  admits  of. 

The  last  article  under  this  head  is  the  Mickanique  Ctiesie  of  La 
Place,  on  which,  as  is  well  known,  too  much  praise  cannot  be  be- 
•towed.  We  have  already  considered  this  work  with  a  minute- 
ness that  renders  any  further  observations  on  it  unnecessary  in  this 
place. 

■  The  Report  mentions  three  articles  in  practical  mechanics ;  the 
timekeepers  for  finding  the  longitude,  constructed  by  Berthoud, 
which  gained  the  prize  of  the  Institute ;  the  hydraulic  ram  of 
Montgolfier ;  and,  lastly,  a  machine  approved  by  the  Class  of  the 
Sciences,  the  Fyreolophorus  of  Messrs  Lenieps,  a  new  invention, 
in  which,  if  we  understand  the  very  short  notice  concerning  it 
which  the  editor  has  given  in  a  note,  the  force  of  air  suddenly 
expanded  by  heat,  is  made  to  raise  a  weight,  or  overcome  a  resist- 
ance. In  an  experiment  made  with  this  machine,  it  is  said  that  % 
boat,  loaded  with  five  quintals,  and  presenting  to  the  water  a  prow 
of  the  area  of  six  square  feet,  was  carried  up  the  Soane  with  a 
velocity  double  that  of  the  stream.  In  another  experiment,  the 
pressure  exerted  on  a  piston  of  three  square  inches  was  in  equili- 
brio  with  21  ounces,  and  the  fuel  consumed  weighed  only  6  grains* 
We  want  here  a  necessary  element,  the  time  in  which  these  6 
grains  were  consumed.  This  omission  may  perhaps  be  supplied 
from  another  part  of  the  account,  where  it  appears  that  each 
stroke  of  the  piston  takes  up  five  seconds.  The  6  grains  were  the 
fuel  consumed  in  six  seconds. 

Much  more  information,  however,  than  we  have  at  present,  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  merit  of  this  ma- 
chine, and  to  judge  whether  it  has  any  chance  of  becoming  a 
rival  to  the  steam  engine. 

The  next  general  head  of  the  report  is  Astronomy ;  and  here 
the  new  astronomical  tables  form  the  first,  and  indeed  the  most 
important  article.  This  subject  we  have  also  anticipated  in  the 
review  of  Vince's  Astronomy,  or,  as  the  title  ought  to  have  been, 
of  Vince's  edition  of  the  Tables  of  Burg  and  Delambre. 

A  curious  article  is  given  with  respect  to  the  comet  of  1770, 
which  has  long  occupied  the  attention  of  astronomers,  from  the 
singular  circumstance  that  the  only  ellipse  that  could  be  made  to 
3gree^with  its  motions  during  the  time  it  was  visible,  is  one  in 
which  it  must  revolve  in  five  years  and  a  half  nearly  :  yet  this  co- 
met has  never  been  observed  since  1770,  and  never  was  seen  be- 
fore. The  singular  problem  to  which  this  paradoxical  phenome- 
non gives  rise,  was  proposed  as  the  subject  of  a  prize  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute,  and  the  prize  was  gained  by  M.  Burckhardt,  a  most 
skilful  and  laborious  astronomer,    from  imnx^nse  calculations  he 
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hit  made  it  appear  that  the  attra£lion  of  Jupiter  had  rendered  that 
comet  viGble,  from  haying  been  invifible  before  becaufe  of  its  great 
diftance,  and  has  alfo  rendered  it  vifible  again,  by  undoing  its 
former  efie6V,  and  reducing  the  comet  to  move  in  an  orbit  that  does 
not  admit  of  its  coming  near  enough  to  the  Sun  to  be  vlfible  from 
the  Earth. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  lead  remarkable  circumdances  in  the  hiilory 
of  a  period  big  with  novelty,  that  fince  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
fent  century  four  new  planets  have  been  difcovered.  Thefe  are  all 
c»f  them  fo  fmall,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they  efcaped  obfervation, 
and  were  even  by  ailronomers  confounded  with  the  millions  of  (tars 
of  the  fame  apparent  magnitude  that  occupy  almoil  every  point  of 
the  heavens.  From  their  fmallnefs  it  follows,  that  they  have  no 
fenfible  efFe£l  in  difturbingthe  motions  of  the  planets  already  known. 
Their  orbits  are  confiderably  eccentric ;  and  the  plane  of  one  of 
them  has  an  inclination  to  the  ecliptic  greater  than  the  inclinations 
of  all  the  other  planetary  orbits  put  together.  .This  great  inclina- 
tion and  eccentricity  will  render  the  calculation  of  the  difturbancea 
produced  in  the  motion  of  thefe  bodies  by  the  larger  planets,  (par- 
ticularly of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  between  which  they  are  (ituated),  a 
natter  of  coniiderable  difficulty,  and  may  be  the  occaflon,  as  De- 
lambre  remarks,  of  extending  the  fcience  of  analyfis  beyond  its 
prefent  bounds. 

The  firft  of  thefe  planets  was  difcovered  by  Piazzi  at  Palermo^ 
the  third  by  M.  flarding,  the  two  others  by  M.  Olbers  of  Bre- 
men. The  aftronomer  lad  named  is  of  opinion,  that  thefe  fmall 
bodies  are  the  fragments  of  one  large  planet  which  an  ezplofion^ 
from  fome  unknown  caufe,  has  burd  in  pieces  ;  and  hence  he  con- 
cludes, that  all  their  orbits  ought  to  cut  one  another  in  two  op- 
pofite  points  of  the  heavens,  which  he  found,  by  calculation,  to  be, 
one  near  the  condellation  Virgo,  and  the  other  near  the  Whale  \ 
and  that,  of  courfe,  they  muTi  pafs  through  thefe  points  twice  in 
every  revolution ;  fo  that,  in  order  to  difcover  all  the  f ragmen ts» 
ailronomers  ought  to  examine  thefe  two  places  of  the  heavens 
very  frequently.  In  efFcA,  all  the  four  have  been  found  near  thefe 
points ;  and  the  two  lad,  after  Olbers  had  fuggefted  the  idea  jud 
mentioned. 

Since  the  year  1789,  feventeen  comits  have  been  difcovered  ; 
and  along  with  the  names  of  MefTrs  Mechain,  Olbers,  &c.  by 
whom  they  were  obferved,  we  are  glad  to  fee  the  name  of  Mifs 
Herfchel.  The  orbits  of  all  thefe  comets  have  been  calculated. 
The  comet  that  appeared  fo  remarkable  in  the  autumn  of  1 807,  is 
thought  by  Olbers  to  revolve  in  a  very  eccentiic  ellipfc,  and  to  have 
a  periodic  time  of  no  lefs  than  1900  years. 

Delambrc  concludes  this  article  with  Dr  Herfchel's  defcripr 

tion 
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txon  of  the  heavens,  the  double,  triple,  quadruple,  and  nebulous 
ftars,  together  with  thofe  tiiat  have  di(ks  like  planets,  in  feme 
cafes  round,  in  others  irregular.  The  difcovcry  of  the  revolution 
of  Saturn's  ring  by  the  fjme  excellent  aftronomer,  is  alfo  men- 
tioned, as  alfo  the  coincidence  of  the  time  of  that  revolution  with 
the  theory  of  gravity,  and  the  predi£lion  of  La  Piace.  The  ob- 
fervations  of  Dr  Ilerfchel  on  the  figure  of  Saturn  himfelf  are  not 
mentioned. 

A  rumour  prevailed  for  fome  time,  that  Piazzi  had  difcovered 
the  parallax  of  the  fix t  (lars  ;  but  as  M.  Delambre  makes  no  men* 
tion  of  a  difcovcry,  which,  if  real,  would  be  no  doubt  one  of  the 
greateil  in  agronomy,  we  mufl:  fuppofe  that  M.  Piazzi's  obferva- 
tions  have  not  yet  led  to  any  fatisfadlory  refulc.  The  notes  men- 
tion a  work,  founded  moftly  on  Dr  Herfchel's  obfervations,  by 
Schraeter  of  Amflerdam,  on  the  dimenfions  of  the  univerfe :  it 
was  Clowned  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Haerlem  in  1802 ;  it  can- 
not fail  to  be  highly  interefting  \  and  we  very  much  regret  that  it 
has  not  yet  reached  this  country. 

The  next  general  liead  is  that  of  Physique  Mathematique^  or  what 
we  would  cuil  experimental  philofophy.  Delambre  begins  with  re- 
marking, *  that  the  revolution  recently  brought  about  in  chemiftry^ 
could  not  happen  without  turning  many  experimentalifts  a  little  out 
of  their  ordinary  courfe,  when  they  faw  in  a  neighbouring  fcience 
a  road  opened  that  promifed  more  numerous  difcoveries.  We  (hall 
neverthelefs  find,  in  the  mathematical  branch  of  Phyfics,  fome  cu- 
rious refearches  and  interefting  inventions. ' 

Among  thcfe,  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  is  the  Balance  efTorm 
ston  s  which,  by  the  twift'ng  and  untvvifting  of  a  thread  or  wire, 
affords  a  meafure  for  forces  that  are  too  fmall  to  be  appreciated  by 
Any  other  means.  It  was  with  this  that  Coulomb  was  fo  fuccefs- 
ful  in  determining  the  law  of  electric  attra£lion  and  repulfion,  and 
afterwards  in  fliovving  that  the  phenomena  of  magnetifm  follow  a 
Jaw  altogether  fimilar,  namely,  the  inverfe  of  the  fquarc  of  the 
diftanctf.  By  help  of  the  fame  inflrument,  he  was  able  to  meafure 
the  fmalleft  ciKjcls  of  magnetifm ;  to  find  the  temperature  (con- 
£dtrably  elevated)  at  which  thefe  effe£ls  entirely  difappear  *,  and  to 
fl)0w  that  magnetifm  is  not,  as  has  been  generally  fuppofed,  a  pro- 
perty peculiar  to  certain  bodies,  but  one  that  eziils  in  all,  even  in 
thofe  that  appear  moil  devoid  of  it.  The  fame  balance  enabled 
him  to  meafure  the  refitlance  which  fluids  oppofe  to  motion,  the 
)aw  of  which  refiltance  is  exprcil'cd  by  two  terms,  of  which  New- 
jtoa  found  out  only  the  firft,  the  fecond  not  being  fcnfible  except 
jn  motions  that  are  extremely  (low. 

The  inilrument  by  which  Mr  Cavendifh  determined  the  gravi- 
tation of  bails  of  lead  toward  one  another,  isj  as  Delambre  ob- 
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•erres,  no  other  than  Coulomb's  Balance,  executed  on  a  large 
scale.  Mr  Cavendish  found  from  his  experiments,  that  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  is  five  times  and  a  half  as  great  as  that  of 
water. 

Here,  however,  we  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  though 
Mr  Cavendish's  Balance  does  not  diiler  in  principle  from  that  of 
the  excellent  experimenter  quoted  by  D:?Iambre,  it  was  not  copied 
from  it.  The  experiments  of  Mr  Cavendish  were  indeed  made 
about  the  year  i79S  ;  and  the  first  experiments  of  Coulomb  with 
his  balance  are  published  as  early  as  the  yea^  1785|  if  we  mistake 
not.  The  instrument  that  Mr  Cavendish  employed  had  how- 
ever been  invented  before  that  period  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Mitchell, 
F.  R.  S.,  and  was  purchased  at  his  sale  by  Mr  Cavendish.  We 
are  to  consider  the  instrument,  therefore,  as  originally  an  English 
invention,  and  re-invented  in  France  by  Coulomb,  without  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  what  was  done  in  England. 

We  cannot  help  remarking  too,  when  we  reflect  on  the  results 
obtained  from  this  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  English  and 
of  the  French  philosopher,  that  the  gravitation  measured  by  the 
former,  may  have  been  affected  by  the  magnetism  which  the 
latter  supposed  he  had  discovered  in  all  bodies.  Thv^  effects  of 
the  one  force  may  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  the  other,  and 
a  degree  of  uncertainty  is  thrown  on  the  determinations  of  both* 
This  observation,  however,  we  only  throw  out  loosely  :  perhaps 
an  accurate  comparison  of  the  experiments  might  determine  how 
much  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  one  cause,  and  how  much  to  the 
other :  it  is  right,  however,  that  this  source  of  inaccuracy  should 
be  considered. 

The  application  of  the  Barometer  to  the  measurement  of  heights, 
or  more  properly  the  formula  for  determining  heights  by  help  of 
the  Barometer,  deduced  by  La.  Place,  is  mentioned  among  the 
discoveries  of  the  latter.  Lvi  Place  used  iu  his  formula  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  mercury,  as  it  is  commonly  stated.  The  coeflicienu 
or  multiplier  of  the  logarithmic  difference  which  he  thus  obtain- 
ed, was  found,  on  comparing  his  Barometric  measures  with  cer^ 
tain  heights,  trigonometrically  determined  by  M.  Ramond  in  the 
Pyrenees,  to  require  a  small  correction.  The  coefhcient,  thus  ad* 
justed,  was  found  by  Biot  to  agree  perfectly  with  the  experiments 
on  the  specific  gravity  of  mercury  when  accurately  repeated  ;  and 
bis  experiments  also  gave  the  same  refraction  which  Delambrehad 
deduced  from  astronomical  observations. 

In  the  prosecution  of  ihese  experiments,  M.  Biot  found  that 
the  refracting  power  of  dilFerent  gases  affords  means  more  ac- 
curate than  the  ordinary  processes  of  chemistry  for  inqinring  into 
the  composition  of  certain  substances,  such  as   the  Diamond, 

which 
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which  he  concluded  to  be  partly  composed  of  oxygen.  The  ides 
of  inferring  the  chemical  composition  of  bodies  from  their  re- 
fracting powefi  as  is  well  known,  was  first  conceired  by  Newton : 
It  seems  to  have  been  much  extended  and  improved  on  by  the 
philosopher  just  named. 

It  is  not  taken  notice  of  in  the  Report,  but  we  think  ic  right  to 
remark  it,  that  the  rule  for  barometric  measurements  had  been  in- 
vestigated on  strict  mathematical  and  mechanical  principles  long 
before  it  was  done  by  La  Place,  and  formulas  brought  out,  which 
do  not  materially  differ  in  their  results,  though  they  do  considerably 
in  their  forms,  from  that  of  the  French  geometer.  After  De 
Luc  made  his  improvements,  and  discovered  by  trial  the  very 
simple  rule  which  he  employs,  leaving  it  however  quite  empirical, 
and  not  deduced  from  principles,  a  geometric  demonstration  of 
that  rule  was  given  by  Dr  Horseley  in  the  Philosophical  Trans* 
actions.  An  investigation  of  the  same,  purely  analytical,  was 
published  by  Professor  Damen  of  Leyden ;  and  a  third,  which 
considers  the  problem  with  great  generality,  and  takes  into  view 
several  circumstances  which  had  not  hitherto  been  attended  to,  is 
given  by  Professor  Playfair  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Transactions.  The  investigation  of  La  Place,  therefore,  was  not 
entirely  new  as  to  its  object  or  its  principles,  though  we  believe 
his  method  to  be  original,  and  in  all  respects  worthy  of  its  author. 
His  rule,  even  when  corrected  as  above  mentioned,  does  not  per- 
fectly agree  with  that  which  we  employ  in  this  country,  of  which 
the  form  is  agreeable  to  the  investigations  just  mentioned,  and 
the  coefficients  determined  from  the  excellent  experiments  of  Ge- 
neral Roy  and  Sir  G.  Shuckborough.  It  is  also  less  commodious 
in  practice,  than  either  our  formula  or  that  of  M.  Trembiey  of  Ge- 
neva. We  are  not,  however,  perfectly  prepared  to  state  in  what 
the  difference  consists,  or  to  what  extent  it  goes.  As  the  question 
now  stands,  we  think  a  comparison  of  the  different  Barometric 
formulas  is  an  excellent  subject  for  a  mathematical  memoir. 

Under  the  article  of  Magnetism,  the  Report  mentions  the  series 
of  observations  published  by  M.  Gilpin  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1806,  from  which  some- curious  results  maybe 
deduced  concerning  the  secular  variations  of  the  magnetical  me- 
ridian. Another  article  relates  to  Dr  Wollaston's  apparatus  for 
measuring,  in  a  manner  extremely  simple  and  accurate,  the  re- 
fraction of  transparent  bodies,  (Phil.  Trans.  180-i.)  It  is  said, 
that  a  very  valuable  addition  to  this  apparatus  has  been  made  ia 
France,  by  M.  Malus  ;  and  that  an  analytical  consideration  of  the 
subject  had  enabled  him  to  correct  an  error  which  had  escaped 
Dr  Wollaston.  We  do  not  know  if  any  more  particular  account 
of  M.  Malus's  improvement  has  yet  reached  England. 

Th» 
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The  next  object  of  Delambre's  report,  is  Geography  and  Tra- 
vels. Oq  this  he  is  very  short,  and  only  runs  over  some  of  the 
principal  occurrences.  'The  taste,'  he  says,  'to  which  the 
successful  and  brilliant  voyages  of  Bougainville  and  Cooke  had 
given  rise,  was  not  weakened  by  the  disastrous,  though  not  use- 
less, expeditions  of  Peyrouse  and  Entrecasteaux.  Deputies  from 
the  African  Society  in  England,  penetrated  into  countries  entireljr 
unknown.  Horneman  met  with  the  most  distinguished  reception 
from  the  conqueror  of  Egypt ;  Mungo  Park  braved  the  greatest 
dangers  i  and  Flinders  exposed  himself  to  the  most  dreadful  risks^ 
in  Older  to  explore  Van  Dieman's  land,  and  the  coast  of  New 
Holland.  The  ambassadors  of  the  English  penetrated  into  Thi- 
bet, into  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  and  into  China.  Vancouver  de- 
scribed the  coast  he  was  appointed  to  survey,  with  a  care  and  ex- 
actness proper  to  serve  as  a  model  for  all  those  who  have  similar 
duties  to  discharge. ' 

We  cannot  help  remarking,  on  reading  the  name  of  Flinders, 
that  the  fate  of  that  skilful  and  intrepid  navigator,  at  this  mo- 
menty  we  believe,  languishing  in  confinement  in  the  Isle  of  Bour- 
bon, does  great  discredit  to  the  government  of  France.  Acci- 
dent put  him  in  the  power  of  France.  A  voyager,  engaged  in 
the  cause  of  science,  had  a  right  every  where  to  look  for  friends. 
Flinders  was  treated  as  an  enemy.  His  release,  however,  was  at 
length  agreed  to ;  and  orders  to  that  effect  sent  out  to  the  gover- 
nor of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  :  but  hitherto,  if  we  are  rightly  io^ 
formed,  these  orders  have  not  been  complied  with. 

The  Report  goes  on  to  mention  what  the  French  did  in  Egypt } 
the  voyages  of  Marchaud,  Baudin,  &c. 

*  LiSstly, '  (says  Delambre),  *  to  terminate  this  sketch  with  an 
expedition  which  contains  in  it  every  kind  of  merit,  Humboldt  has 
executed,  at  his  own  expense,  an  enterprize  that  would  have  done 
honour  to  a  nation.  Accompanied  only  by  his  friend  Bonpland,  be 
has  plunged  into  the  American  wilderness;  he  has  brought  back 
with  him  6000  plants,  with  their  descriptions ;  has  determined  the 
position  of  200  points,  by  astronomical  observation ;  has  ascended 
to  the  top,  and  has  measured  the  height  of  Chimboracco.  He  has 
created  the  geography  of  plants  ;  assigned  the  limits  of  vegetation 
and  of  eternal  snow ;  observed  the  phenomena  of  the  magnetic' 
needle  and  of  electric  fish  ;  and  has  presented  the  lovers  of  antiquity 
with  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  Mexicans,  their  lan« 
guage,  their  history,  and  monuments. ' 

A  sketch  of  these  curious  travels  is  given  in  one  of  the  notes, 
at  the  end  of  the  Report,  but  would  lead  us  into  too  long  a  di- 
gression. 

Delambre  then  concludes  his  Report  with  a  new  address  to 
the  Emperor.    The  Institute  had  it  in  command^  it  seems,  not 

a  .  only 
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only  to  report  on  the  actual  state  of  the  sciences,  but  to  suggest 
the  measures  that  would  promote  their  further  advancement.  In 
this  part  of  his  task^  Delambre  has  acquitted  himself  well^  and 
with  considerable  address.. 

•  Votre  Majcstc  daigne  interroger  Tlnstitut  sur  Ics  moycns  d'as- 
surer  les  progrcs  ulterieurs ;  les  progrcs  des  mathematiques  ne  sont 
nullement  douteux,  I'instruction  premiere  trouve  des  sources  abon- 
dantes  dans  tons  les  lycces  ;  I'ecole  poly  technique  est  une  pcpiniere 
de  sujets  distingues  pour  tous  les  genres  de  service  public.  — La  loi 
bienfaisantc  qui  aregenerc  Pinstruction,  promcttait  une  ecole  speciale 
aux  mathematiques  ;  cette  ecole  existait.  La  Geometric  et  TAlg^- 
bre,  r Astronomic  at  la  Physique  sont  professces  au  College  Impe- 
rial de  France.  Un  cours  d'analyse  transcendante  y  completterait 
rcnselgnement  des  sciences  exactes.  Une  operation  import;mte  avait 
cte  commencee  pour  donner  a  la  France  une  perpendiculaire  digne 

de  sa  meridienne. Mais  nous  ne  formons  point  de  vocu  ;  nous  at- 

ter»dons  avec  une  confiance  respectueuse,  ce  qu'il  pJaira  a  votre  Ma- 
3est6  d'ordonner  en  faveur  d'une  science  dont  elle  eut  elle-mcme  re- 
cule  les  lilnitesy  si  des  plus  hautes  destinies  ne  I'eussent  appelee  a  les 
proteger  toutes  egalement,  pour  les  faire  concourir  a  la  splendeur  et 
aux  merveilles  de  son  r^gne. ' 

A  school  for  instruction  in  the  higher  mathematics,  and  a  per- 
pendicular to  the  meridian  of  Paris,  to  be  extended  across  the 
kingdom  with  the  same  accuracy  as  the  meridian  itself  has  been^ 
are  the  very  moderate  and  disinterested  requests  of  the  secretary 
of  the  Institute,  and  the  things  which  he  conceives  to  be  most 
essential  for  promoting  the  interest  of  mathematical  science.  The 
respectful  manner  in  which  this  suggestion  is  made,  and  the  com- 
pliment with  which  it  is  accompanied,  to  some  will  perhaps  ap- 
pear to  savour  more  of  the  courtier  than  the  man  of  science.  We 
are  not,  however,  of  this  opinion.  Respect  is  what  talent  and 
power  of  a  certain  eminence  must  always  command  ;  and  that  a 
man  of  the  ability  of  Napoleon,  who  had  early  shown  a  fondness 
for  fcience,  might  have  enlarged  the  bounds  of  it  by  discoveries 
of  his  own,  if  his  situation  had  permitted^  is  a  natural  and  fair 
conclusion. 

The  report  that  follows  next  is  that  of  Cuvier,  on  the  subject 
of  what  we  call  general  physics — Les  Sciences  Physiques.  It  be- 
gins with  the  theory  of  crystallisation  as  given  by  Haily,  which 
has  originated  and  been  brought  to  its  conclusion,  as  Cuvier  re- 
marks, during  the  period  to  which  these  reports  are  confined.  It 
is  indeed  true,  that  the  theory,  in  the  view  Haiiy  takes  of  it,  is 
completed;  but  that  the  real  theory  of  crystals  is  understood,  till  we 
know  the  law  of  the  force,  whether  polarity,  or  simple  attraction^ 
by  which  the  regular  structure  of  these  bodies  is  brought  about, 
we  can  by  no  means  admit.  The  cause  that  arranges  the  mole-' 
cules, — that  determines  the  rate  of  the  decrease  of  the  different 
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plates  of  .which  the  cryftal  is  compofed, — this  is  ftill  confefledlf 
unknown ;  it  is  perhaps  without  our  reach  ;  ^ind  if  fO|  we  mult 
confider  this  branch  of  knowledge  as  deftined  to  remain  for  erer 
imperfed.  At  the  fame  time,  we  believe  it  true,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  Haiiy  does  not  admit  of  being  carried  miich  beyond  what 
it  has  been.  We  admits  too,  that  in  the  (late  to  which  it  is  now 
brought,  it  fumiihes  an  excellent  principle  for  the  arrangement  of 
mineml  fubflances. 

*  Within  the  period  we  now  treat  of,  the  theory  of  chemical  affi* 
nities  has  undergone  an  entire  revolution  in  the  bands  of  BerthoUet> 
who  denies  the  existence  of  elecdye  attractions  and  absolute  decom- 
position. He  has  undertaken  to  prove,  that  in  all  the  compositions 
and  decompositions  made  by  what  is  called  elective  attraction,  there 
takes  place  a  divisicm  of  the  'sabstance  combined  between  two  other 
substances  that  act  upon  it  with  opposite  forces  $  and  that  the  pro« 
portion  in  which  this  division  is  made,  is  determined,  not  only  by  the 
absolute  energy  with  which  these  substances  act,  but  also  by  their 
quantity. ' 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  in  this  way,  chemical  forces  are  re* 
prefented  as  being  more  of  the  nature  of  thofe  mechanical  forces 
with  which  we  are  bed  acquaintedi  than  in  any  other.  Their 
nature,  dierefore,  becomes  lefs  paradoxical.  At  the  fame  timc^ 
chemifts  do  not  feem  perfedly  agreed  as  to  the  foiidity  of  this 
new  theory,  and  its  conformity  to  the/  phenomena  of  their  own 
fdence.  We  certainly  do  not  coniider  ourfelves  as  qualified  tp 
decide  this  queftion. 

In  treating  of  the  recent  difcoveries  concerning  Heat,  Cuvier 
begins  with  remarking,  that  they  conftitute  a  body  of  fcience,  of 
which  the  philofophers  and  chemifts  of  the  firft  half  of  the  eigh* 
tecnth  century  had  not  the  moft  diftant  conception. 

*  The  discoveries  of  Black  in  Scotland,  and  Wilke  in  Sweden,  led 
the  way  to  this  revolution,  by  showing,  not  only  that  a  body  absorbs 
a  great  quantity  of  heat  when  it  becomes  fluid,  and  also  when  it 
passes  into  vapour,  which  it  restores  when  it  returns  to  its  primitive 
condition,  but  also  that  unequal  quantities  of  heat  are  required  to  in- 
crease the  temperature  of  different  bodies  by  the  same  number  of  de- 
grees. These  truths  have  led  to  a  great  number  of  others,  the  in- 
fluence of  which  on  the  sciences,  on  the  arts,  and  even  the  affairs  of 
common  life,  is  wholly  incalculable. ' 

To  thefc  difcoveries,  it  wr  add  thofe  of  another  kind,  in  which 
the  fame  chemifts  had  their  ftiare,  the  production  of  fixt  air  in  the 
burning  of  charcoal  by  Mr  Cavendifli,  and  of  water  in  the  burning 
of  inflammable  air  by  the  famephilofopher  and  by  Monge,  and  alfo 
the  augmentation  of  the  weight  of  metals  by  their  calcination,  and 
the  abforption  of  air  at  the  fame  time,  (which  laft  had  been  ob- 
fcrved  by  Mr  Boyle),  we  have  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  new 
chemiftry. 
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<  The  happinefs  of  upiting  all  thefe  fcattered  rays  of  knowledge 
into  one  pencil,  is  what  conftitutes  the  glory  of  Lavoifier.  Till 
he  appeared,  the  particular  phenomena  of  chcmiftry  might  be 
compared  to  a  kind  of  labyrinth,  of  which  the  deep  and  winding 
paths  had  been  trode  by  feveral  laborious  travellers :  but  their 
points  of  union,  their  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the  fyftem, 
conld  not  be  perceived  but  by  the  genius  which  was  able  to  rife 
Above  the  ^diikei  and,  with  an  eagle's  eyci  to  catch  the  plan  of 
the  whole. '  Perhaps  fome  will  allege,  that  there  is  more  fplen« 
dour  than  folidity  in  the  opinion  which  referves  it  for  the  difcovery 
of  fafts,  and  withholds  all  praife  from  that  of  their  relations.  Tct 
we  believe  that,  on  the  whole,  this  is  a  fair  ftatement  of  the  me- 
rit of  Lavoifier.  As  to  what  relates  to  Dr  Black,  we  hope  that 
we  are  not  influenced  by  national  partiality,  when  we  fay  that  Cu- 
vier,  not  intentionally,  (for  we  think  both  his  report  and  Delam- 
bre's  remarkable  for  their  fairnefs),  has  mentioned  too  Dightly  the 
difcoveries  of  our  illuHrious  countryman.  His  experiments  on 
magnefia  were  the  firft  that  proved  the  exiftence  of  an  aeriform 
fluid  becoming  fixed  in  a  folid  body,  and  forming  an  integrant 
part  of  it,  fo  condderable  as  two  fifths  of  the  whole.  This  was 
the  firft  ftep  to  the  creation  of  pneumatic  chemiftry. 

The  new  nomenclature  of  chemiftry,  and  the  introda£tion  of 
a  perfe£lly  regular  and  philofophic  language,  are  next  mention- 
ed, as  having  materially  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  this 
fcience.  '  From  all  thefe  caufes  proceed  the  great  things  it  has 
accomplished  \  almoft  all  the  fubftances  in  nature  have  been  exa- 
mined ;  all  the  imaginable  combinjitions  of  them  exhaufted ;  the 
number  of  the  metals  carried  to  28,  and  of  the  earths  to  9.  New 
acids  have  been  difcovered,  or  have  been  formed,  &c.  The 
names  of  Berihollet,  Fourcroy,  Vauquelin,  Chaptal,  Guyton,  Dc* 
yeux,  Thenard,  among  the  French  \  of  Klaproth,  Kirwan,  Davy« 
Tennant  and  WoUafton,  among  foreigners^  have  been  rendered 
immortal.  ' 

Speaking  of  the  Galvanic  eledricity,  he  obferves,  that  it  opens 
a  view  into  new  regions,  of  which  no  one  can  venture  to  calcu- 
late the  extent.  *  The  moft  powerful,  perhaps,  of  all  the  agents 
which  nature  employs  in  her  operations  on  the  furface  0?  the 
earth,  has  remained  unknown  till  the  prefent  time.  We  have 
but  juft  become  acquainted  with  it.  The  fimple  juxta-pofition, 
not  only  of  two  metals,  but  of  two  different  bodies,  whatever 
they  be,  alters  the  equilibrium  of  the  eleftric  virtue ;  and  this 
alteration  can  produce  the  moft  violent  motions  in  the  animal 
economy.  It  feparates  the  fubftances  that  are  the  moft  clofely  u- 
nited.  At  this  moment  it  feems  about  to  reveal  to  us  the  compo« 
fition  of  thofe  alkalis^  which  the  moft  profound  chemiftry  had 
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hitherto  regarded  as  simple  bodies.  The  names  of  Galvnni  and  Vol- 
ta^  who  discovered  tliis  mysterious  power;  of  Ritier,  Nid.oison, 
and  above  aU  of  Davy>  whp  have  recognised  and  foui.d  out  its 
chemical  action,  will  occupy  a  hrge  space  in  the  report  we  are 
to  make  of  this  new  and  interesting  portion  of  physical  science.' 

Such  is  the  rapidity,  we  must  observe,  with  which  this  part  of 
science  is  advancing,  that  Mr  Davy  has  actually  accomplished  the 
decomposition  of  soda  and  potass,  since  the  time  when  this  re- 
port was  drawn  up  ;  and  has  found  those  alkalis  to  be  no  other 
than  ozyds  of  metallic  bodies,  hitherto  unknown.  He  has,  in- 
deed, found  electricity  to  exercise  an  absolute  command  over  the 
most  powerful,  and,  as  we  supposed,  the  most  simple  and  inde- 
pendent of  chemical  agents.  Tiiese  discoveries  have  procured 
him  the  prize  offered  by  the  National  Institute. 

Among  the  chemical  discoveries  of  the  present  time,  we  have 
been  somewhat  surprised  to  find  no  mention  made  of  that  of  Sir 
James  Hall,  concerning  the  power  of  compression  to  modify  the 
effects  of  heat.  By  subjecting. limestone  to  great  compression, 
while  heated,  the  carbonic  acid  was  prevented  from  escaping  ; 
quicklime  was  not  formed,  and  the  mass  was  reduced  into  fusion* 
This  is  to  be  considered  as  a  valuable  discovery  in  chemistry,  in- 
dependently  of  all  the  applications  of  it  that  may  be  made  to  an- 
other science.  The  imperfect  communication  that  takes  place 
between  the  scientific  world  of  France  and  England,  is  probably 
the  cause  of  this  omission. 

'  Mineralogy  now  approaches  in  rigour  to  the  exact  sciences ; 
thanks  to  the  chrystallographic  researches  of  M.  Haiiy,  to  tlie  che- 
mical analyses  of  Klaproch  and  Vauquelin,  and  to  the  description  of 
the  externsd  characters  and  the  position  of  minerals  by  Werner  and 

his  school. The  description  of  the  relative  position  of  minerals, 

has  now  become  the  object  of  a  real  science,  «nd  replaces  those  illu- 
sory conjectures  which  have  been  called  by  the  name  of  Geology.  * 

We  must  observe  with  respect  to  this  passage,  that  .we  entirely 
agree  with  what  is  said  on  the  obligation  mineralogy  has  to  Haiiy 
and  Werner,  and  the  two  chemists  mentioned  above ;  to  which 
chemists  several  others  from  this  country  might  easily  be  add- 
ed. The  Chrystallography  of  Haiiy  furnishes  us  with  a  principle 
of  arrangement  that  is  perfect  so  far  as  it  extends,  and  one  that 
defines  accurately  those  species  into  which  minerals  are  divided. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  any  other  system  of  classification  ;  not 
even  of  Werner**. 

As  to  what  concerns  Geology,  if  that  science  is  supposed  to 
tieat  of  the  origin  of  things,  or  to  go  back  to  a  period  when  the 
composition  of  the  bodies  which  we  call  minerals  was  different 
from  what  it  is  at  present,  we  perfectly  agree  in  thinking  that 
the  whole  is  a  most  unphilosophical  illusioni  because  maxims 
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foanded  on  our  experience  of  the  present  order  of  things  cannot 
apply  to  what  took  place  before  that  order  was  established.  But, 
ic  by  Geology  is  meant  an  attempt  to  trace  the  laws  of  those 
changes  to  which  minerals  are  subject,  the  changes  which  they 
have  undergone  and  are  still  about  to  undergo,  we  see  no  neces- 
sity for  its  conclusions  being  illusory  and  chimerical.  Though  we 
observe  minerals  only  for  an  instant,  or  a  portion  of  time  that  i» 
quite  evanescent,  cotnpared  with  the  great  cycles  in  which  the 
series  of  their  changes  must  revolve,  yet  we  may  discover  such 
characters  as  ascertain  important  facts  in  the  history  of  those 
changes*  The  preliminary  investigation  is  no  doubt  that  which 
Cuvier  points  out,-<^the  relative  situation  of  the  different  kinds  of 
minerals,  and  in  general  the  accurate  description  of  their  present 
condition.  But  this  philosopher  does  not  seem  to  be  aware,  that 
there  is  in  the  very  research  concerning  the  present  state  of  minerals 
as  much  danger  from  theory,  and  from  hasty  generalisation,  as  in 
the  conclusions  that  geologists  have  drawn  concerning  the  past  or 
future  fortunes  of  the  world.  The  language  in  which  Werner 
and  his  school  describe  the  facts  concerning  the  mineral  kingdom 
is  full  of  theory,  and  of  theory  as  unsupported  and  as  remote 
from  experience,  as  any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  the  Cartesian 
vortices.  The  knowledge  of  the  great  facts  therefore  concerning 
the  relative  position  of  mineral  bodies^  though  it  has  made  con- 
siderable progress,  yet,  in  our.  opinion,  as  far  as  the  observations 
of  the  Wernerian  school  are  concerned,  is  not  in  that  high  ro:*d 
fo  perfection  which  this  learned  and  elo^ent  reporter  appears  to* 
imagine.  The  force  that  is  every  day  applied  to  make  the  new 
observations  agree  with  the  old,  and  to  assimilate  the  structure  of 
the  whole  world  to  that  of  Saxot^y  and  Bohemia,  is  much  more 
likely  to  produce  retrogradatiou  than  advancement*. 

Our  author  then  passes  rapidly  over  the  improrements  in  phy- 
siology, comparative  anatomy,  and  natural  history,  and  touches 
on  the  practical  sciences  of  medicine  and  agriculture ;  under  the 
former  of  which,  he  particularly  mentions  vaccination,  and  the 
destruction  of  contagion  by  fumigation.  He  goes  on  to  the  im- 
provements in  the  mechanical  arts^  particularly  that  of  the  stereo- 
type printing,  valuable  firom  the  cheapness  with  which  it  may 
be  executed ;  and  thereby  promising  to  carry  the  works  of  genius 
into  the  cottage  of  the  peasant.  We  shall  only  take  notice  of  the 
conclusion  ofliis  report. 

<  Your  Imperial  Majesty  has  commanded  this  class  to  propose  the 
means  that  seem  to  it  best  calculated  for  maintaining  among  those 
who  cultivate  the  sciences,  that  emulation  by  which  they  are  at  pre* 
sent  animated  ;  for  directing  their  efforts  to  the  most  important  ob- 
jects, and  for  securing  to  tliem  successors  of  equal  zeal  and  ability. 

*  Without 
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*  Withoat  wishing  to  anticipate  the  measttres  which  the  wisdom 
«f  jour  Majesty  is  preparing  for  the  public  education,  vrt  will  take 
the  iiheitjy  in  €fax  extended  report*  of  submitting  some  ideas  on  the 
legolation  of  the  first  or  popular  instraction  in  the  physical  sciences, 
and  for  spreading  more  effectually  among  thepeople»  the  knowledge 
connected  with  husbandry  and  the  useful  arts.  We  have  also  pro- 
posed that  your  Majesty  should  ordain  the  drawing  up  of  a  new  si/s- 
iem  qf  physical  existences*  •  Science  demands  this  work ;  ottr  coun- 
try is  that  in  which  it  can  be  most  easily  executed  ;  and  it  would  be 
desirable  to  see  the  name  of  Napoleon,  ^'hich  is  already  placed  at 
the  head  of  so  many  great  monuments,  so  many  wise  laws,  and  so 
many  useful  institations,  decorating  the  title-page  of  a  fundamental 
work  in  science.  Of  all  the  establishments  formed,  and  of  all  the 
labours  undertaken  by  die  command  of  Alexander,  Aristotle's  His* 
tory  of  Animals  is  the  only  one  which  now  remains,  an  everlasting 
testimony  of  the  love  of  that  great  prince  for  natural  knowledge. 
A  word  from  your  Majesty  can  create  a  work  which  shall  as  much 
surpass  that  of  Aristotle  in  extent^  as  your  actions  surpass  in  splcn- 
•dour  those  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror. ' 

The  answer  of  the  Emperor  is  very  short. 
*  MM.  the  Presidents,  Secretaries,  and  Deputies  of  the  First 
Class  of  the  Instittite — 

'  I  was  desirous  to  hear  you  on  the  progress  of  the  human  mind 
in  these  later  times,  in  order  that  what  you  should  have  to  say  to 
me  might  be  heard  by  all  aations,  and  might  shut  the  mouths  of 
those  detractors  from  the  present  age,  who  represent  knowledge  as 
retrograde,  only  because  they  wish  for  its  extinction. 

*  I  was  also  willing  to  be  informed  of  what  remained  for  me  to 
'do  to  encourage  your  labours,  that  I  might  console  myself  for  not 
being  able  otherwise  to  contribute  to  their  success.  The  welfare  of 
my  people,  and  the  glory  of  my  throne,  are  equally  interested  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  sciences. 

•  My  minister  of  the  interior  will  make  a  report  on  your  demands. 
You  may  constantly  rely  on  the  eflpects  of  my  protection. ' 

Though  we  admit  that  Delambre  and  Cuvier  have  done  well ; 
the  first,  in  recommending  a  school  for  instruction  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mathematics,  and  an  extension  of  those  geodetic^! 
operations  from  which  so  nmch  beneAt  has  already  resulted  ;  and 
the  second,  in  recommjcnding  some  further  care  of  the  popular 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  as  well  as  a  new  and  fund- 
amental work  on  natur^  historyi  in  its  most  extensive  sense  :— 
though  we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  high  compliment 
contained  in  the  prediction,  that  this  work  would  not  farrtier  sur- 
pass the  natural  history  of  Aristotle,  than  the  achievements  of 
Napoleon  have  exceeded  those  of  Alexander ;  yet  we  are  well  a- 
ware  that  there  are  other  improvements  still  more  important,  and 
•Bore  imperiously  called  for,   which  the   spirit  of   Philosophy 
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would  demand,  if  her  real  and  unbiassed  sentiments  could  be 
conTey<»d  to  the  ears  of  Napoleon.  •  Cease,'  she  would  say*, 
*  from  the  fatal  and  endless  pursuit  of  military  aggrandisement. 
Give  peace  to  Europe,  for  your  victories  enable  you  to  do  so  ; 
and  let  the  moderation  and  liberality  of  the  terms  insure  its  con- 
tinuance. Restore  that  intercourse  and  mutual  confidence  among 
tlie  nations  which  are  essential  to  their  happiness,  no  less  than  ta 
the  advancement  of  knowltdge  ;  and  let  their  prosperity  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  mo^ins  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  your  own 
people.  The  sciences  will  then  flourish  spontaneously,  and  wilt 
requite  no  protection  but  that  which  secures  their  tranquillity  and 
independence  j  and  you  yourself  will  have  the  felicity,  more  sin- 
gular than  all  that  you  have  yet  experienced,  of  adiling  to  the  ti- 
tles of  Hero  and  Conqueror,  that  of  the  Father  of  your  people.  * 
T!^e  National  Institute  of  France  is  dividt-d  into  four  classes. 
The  first,  is  that  of  *he  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  ;  the 
(recond,  that  of  the  French  language  and  literature  ;  the  third,  ha* 
for  its  object  history  and  antient  literature }  the  fourtli,  the  fine 
arts.  The  two  reports  that  we  have  considered,  and  which  make 
♦he  principal  part  of  the  book  before  us,  are  from  the  first  class. 
The  three  otliers  are  of  iifevior  interest;  and,  besides,  the  length 
to  which  our  rrvlrw  has  already  extended  precludes  our  entering 
pn  them  particulirly.  In  the  report  from  the  third  class,  on  the 
subject  of  history  and  antient  literature,  speculative  philosophy 
seems,  in  a  cert^ain  degree,  to  be  included  ;  and  we  find,  accord- 
ingly, 80«ie  notice  taken  of  the  revolutions  which  that  philosophy- 
has  undergone  in  Germany  and  elsewhere.  The  Ecole  d^Ecosse^ 
as  the  author  of  the  report  (M.  Lcvesque)  is  pleased  to  call  it^ 
IS  also  m.ide  honpur;ible  mention  of.  As  no  sect  of  philosophers 
is  kiiown  in  Scotland  by  a  name  which  we  owe  to  the  politeness  of 
Qur  neighbours,  we  should  have  been  at  some  lo#s  to  distinguish 
what  system  vvas  understood  by  this  phrase,  if  we  bad  not  before 
xnet  w'th  it  in  the  Ilisioire  Comparec  dea  Si/stcmes  dc Philosophies  by 
M  D.*^orando,  where  we  find  this  title  applied  to  a  succession  of 
philosophers  which  beeins  with  Dr  Hutcheson  of  Glijsgow ;  com- 
prehends in  it  Re:d,  Fergusson,  &c.  ;  and  at  present  terminates 
ill  Professor  Dugald  Stewart,  to  whose  writings,  as  Dcgerando-. 
remarks,  Raid's  philosophy  owes  its  fullesrt  development,  and  the 
greatest  share  of  its  celebrity  with  foreign  nations.  Sometime^ 
when  the  sar;>e  author  speaks  more  loosely,  he  appears  to  include^ 
in  the  Scottish  school,  almost  all  the  philosophers  that  have  flour- 
ished in  that  country  since  the  time  of  Hutcheson,  whether  they 
have  suppor^ed  or  combated  the  philosophy  of  Locke.  In  this 
way  he  includes  Lord  Karnes,  David  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  &c.  y 
forming  a  succession  of  eminent  men,  of  which,  \n  so  short  a 
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pcriodt  and  in  so  narrow  a  country,  there  are  but  few  examples 
in  the  hiatory  of  letters. 

On  the  whole,  throughout  these  reports  we  find  great  liberality 
with  regard  to  foreign  nations ;  and  if  more  room  is  occupied  by 
French  improvements  and  discoveries  than  by  any  other,  this*may 
be  in  reality  a  just  allotment ;  or  it  may  in  part  be  an  effect  of 
that  perspective  which,  in  intellectual,  as  in  visible  objects,  re- 
presents the  nearest  as  the  largest,  so  as  sometimes  to  deceive  the' 
justest  eye,  and  the  most  impartial  judgment. 

In  one  instance  we  think  that  this  fairness  is  a  little  departed 
from,  when  it  is  said  that  no  nation  has  cultivated  historical  com- 
position so  much  as  the  French,  nor  produced  so  great  a  number 
of  historians  that  deserve  to  be  quoted.  *  It  was  to  a  Frenchman,  * 
the  report  adds,  *  that  Italy  owed  the  first  history  of  Rome,  writ- 
ten by  a  modem  \  and  it  was  a  Frenchman  who  first  made  the 
English  acquainted  with  the  history  of  their  own  country. ' 

Those,  however,  who  have  studied  history  in  the  best  school^ 
will  not  be  very  apt  to  admit,  that  the  dull  and  unphilosophical 
narrative  of  Rapin  could  bring  an  Englishman  acquainted,  as  he 
ought  to  be,  with  the  history  of  his  country.  Whatever  the 
French  themselves  suppose,  it  is  not  the  opinion  of  strangers  that 
tbey  excel  in  historical  composition.  For  our  part,  we  hope  that 
we  are  not  altogether  deceived  by  national  partiality  when  wc  say, 
diat  we  do  not  know  three  modern  historians,  of  any  country,  that 
can  be  compared  with  three  of  which  this  island  boasts,  Hume, 
Robertson,  and  Gibbon.  They  are  historians  whom  no  age  but 
such  a  one  as  the  present  could  produce  :  it  is  in  vain  to  look  for 
any  thing  antient  to  be  opposed  to  them.  It  is  only  among  future 
generations  that  rivals  to  them  can  be  found. 

One  remark  has  struck  us  forcibly,  in  looking  over  the  second 
and  third  reports,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the  works  on  poli- 
tical economy,  commerce,  statistics  and  the  like,  that  in  different 
parts  of  Europe  have,  within  these  few  years,  increased  the  mass 
of  knowledge  on  all  these  subjects.  Works  on  legislation  are 
mentioned ;  but  no  enumeration  is  subjoined.  We  do  not  ob- 
serve that  Malthus's  Essay  on  Population  is  any  where  taken  no- 
tice of.  All  this  looks  as  if  there  were  a  class  of  subjects,  and 
one  too  of  the  highest  importance  to  society,  that  is  at  present 
interdicted  in  France.  This  is  weak  policy,  and  unworthy  of  a 
great  monarch.  The  subjects  prohibited  will  be  oi.ly  so  much 
the  more  forcibly  imprinted  on  the  minds  of  tlic  people.  TJiL»y 
will  be  like  the  statues  which  the  jealousy  of  a  Roman  ciripcror 
excluded  from  a  procession  in  which  tljey  had  a  right  to  ap^^jar — . 
•  Prsefulgebant  Cassius  atque  Brutus, — eq.ipso  quod  ciH^'.cs  corum 
9on  visebantur.  * 
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But  whatever  be  the  case  with  this  branch  oF  Icnbwleclg^i  ^x  \% 
but  fair  to  state^  that  the  physical  and  mathematical  Sciences,  and 
many  parts  of  literature,  have  been  cultivated  in  France  and  in 
the  rest  of  Europe,  to  great  effect,  during  the  last  nineteen  years^i 
notwithstanding  the  agitation  and  distress  which  have  every  where 
prevailed.  We  are  certainly  not  of  the  number  to  whom  the  Em- 
peror alludes,  who  pretend  that  science  is  retrograde,  because  they 
wish  it  to  be  extinguished.  We  rejoice  to  think  that  it  cannot  be 
extinguished  ;  and  that  his  is  a  ^evolution  which  no  individual  is' 
SufEciently  powerful  to  effect.  Indeed,  we  have  reason  to  thinkj 
that  those  branches  of  knowledge  that  are  least  favoured  by  the 
Emperor,  and  to  which  his  protection  is  not  extended,  are  at  this 
moment  studied  in  France  with  great  assiduity. 


Art.  IL  The  Cdumbiad:  a  Poem,  By  Joel  Barlow,  pp.454. 
4to.  Philadelphia,  1607.  Reprinted  for  Phillips^  Lotidon. 
8vo.     pp.  420.     1809. 

As  epic  poetry  has  often  been  the  earliest,  as  well  as  th^  most 
precious  production  of  national  genius,  we  ought  not,  pet^ 
haps,  to  be  surprised  at  this  goodly  firstling  of  the  infant  Miise 
of  America.  The  truth  however  is,  that  though  the  American 
government  be  new,  the  people  is  in  all  respects  as  old  as  the  peo^ 
pie  of  England ;  and  their  want  of  literature  is  to  be  ascribed^ 
not  to  the  immaturity  of  their  progress  in  civilization,  but  to  the 
nature  of  the  occupations  in  which  they  are  generally  engtiged. 
These  federal  republicans,  in  short,  bear  no  sort  of  resemblance 
fo  the  Greeks  of  the  days  of  Homer,  or  the  Italians  of  the  age  of 
Dante  ;  but  are  very  much  such  people,  we  suppose,  as  the  mo* 
dern  traders  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow.  They  havi 
all  a  ]«ttle  Latin  whipped  into  them  in  their  youth  ;  and  read 
Shakespeare,  Pope  and  Milton,  as  well  as  bad  English  novels,  in 
their  days  of  courtship  and  leisure.  They  are  just  as  likely  t6 
wiite  epic  poems,  therefore,  as  the  inhabitants  of  our  trading 
towns  at  home ;  and  are  entitled  to  no  more  admiration  When 
they  succeed,  and  to  no  more  indulgence  when  they  fail,  than 
would  be  due,  on  a  similar  occasion,  to  any  of  those  industrious 
persons. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Mr  Barlow,  we  are  afraid,  will 
not  be  the  Hon.er  cf  his  country  ;  and  will  never  take  his  pUce 
among  the  enduring  poets  either  cf  the  old  cr  of  the  new  world. 
The  faults  t^hich  obviously  cut  him  off  from  this  high  destiny, 
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may  be  imptited  partly  to  his  cotmtry,  and  partly  to  his  fuhj^fl— 
but  chiefly  to  himfelf.  The  want  of  a  Krerary  focicty,  to  ani- 
mate, conlroul  and  refine,  and  the  intraA;%blenefs  of  a  fubjedl 
which  extends  from  the  creation  to  the  miHennium,  and  com- 
bines the  rude  mythologies  of  favages  with  the  treaties  and  battles 
of  men  who  arc  ftill  alive,  certainly  aggravated  the  taflt  which 
he  had  undertaken,  with  no  common  diiEculties.  But  the  great 
misfortune  undoubtedly  is,  that  Mr  B  irlow  is  in  no  refpeft  quali- 
fied to  overcome  thcfe  difficulties.  From  the  profe  which  he  has 
introduced  into  this  volume,  and  even  from  much  of  what  is  gt« 
ven  as  poetry,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  that  he  is  a  man  of  a  plain,  (trong^ 
and  refbiuce  under  (landing, — a  very  good  republican,  and  a  com* 
fiderable  defpifer  of  all  foits  of  prejudices  and  illuHons ;  but  wit1>- 
out  any  play  or  vivacity  of  fancy, — any  gift  of  fimpHcxty  or  pA- 
ihos, — any  lofrincfs  of  genius,  or  delicacy  of  tafte.  Though  not 
deficient  in  literature,  therefore,  nor  unread  in  poetry,  he  has  evi- 
dently none  of  the  higher  elements  of  a  poet  in  his  compofiiion ; 
and  has  accordingly  made  a  mofl  injudicious  choice  and  unfortu- 
nate application  of  th^  models  which  lay  before  him.  Like  other 
perfons  of  a  cold  and  coarfe  imagination,  he  is  c;]ught  only  by 
what  is  glaring  and  exaggerated  ;  and  feems  to  have  no  perception 
of  the  finer  and  lefs  obtrufivc  grices  which  conftitute  all  the  lad- 
ing and  deep-felt  charms  of  poetry.  In  his  cumbrous  and  inil  it- 
ed  ftyle,  he  is  conftantly  miftakin;;  t^yperbole  for  grandeur,  and 
fupplying  the  place  of  fimplicity  with  huge  patches  of  mere  tame- 
nefs  and  vulgarity.  This  curious  Intermixturr,  indeed,  of  ex- 
treme homelinefs  and  flarnefs,  with  a  fort  of  turbulent  and  bona- 
baftic  elevation,  is  the  great  chira£leri(lic  of  the  work  before  us. 
Inftead  of  afpiring  to  emulate  the  fublime  compofure  of  Milton, 
or  the  natural  eloquence  and  flowing  nervoufnefs  of  Dryden,  Mr 
Barlow  has  bethought  him  of  transferring  to  epic  poetry  the  light, 
fparkling,  and  tawdry  di^lion  of  Darwin  ;  and  of  narrating  great 
events,  and  delivering  lofty  precepts,  in  an  uilhappy  imitntibn  of 
that  pi^urefque,  puerile,  and  pedantic  ftyle,  which  alternately 
charms  -md  difgufts  us  in  the  pages  of  our  poetical  phyfiologift^ 
Infinitely  more  verbofe  and  Icfe  fpirited  than  Darwin  however,  he 
reminds  us  of  him  only  by  his  cnaradleriftic  defecls ;  and,  after 
all,  is  mod  tolerable  In  thofe  pafiages  in  which  he  reminds  us  moft 
ci  him* 

Such  is  the  general  charafler  of  this  tranfatlantic  Epic,  as  to  ftyl^ 
and  tafte  in  compofition.  As  for  the  more  fuhftanfiv>l  'requlfites 
of  fuch  a  work,  it  is  unfortunately  ftill  more;  defici^-nt.  Though 
Crowded  with  names,  and  confuftd  with  incidents,  it  cannot  pro** 
pcrly  be  faid  to  have  either  chara£Vers  or  a£lion.  In  fketching 
(he  niftory  of  America  from  tht;  days  of  Manco  Capac  do  A'n  to 
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the  prefent  day,  and  a  few  thoufand  years  lower,  the  author^  of. 
courfc,  cannot  fpare  time  to  make  us  acquainted  with  any  one  in- 
dividual.  The  mod  important  perfonageSi  thereforci  appear  but 
once  upon  the  fcene,  and  then  pafs  away  and  are  forgotten.  Mr 
Barlow's  exhibition  accordingly  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  a 
proceflion  than  of  a  drama.  River  gods,  fachems,  majors  of  mi- 
litia, all  enter  at  one  fide  of  his  ftage,  and  go  off  at  the  other,  ne- 
ver to  return.  Rocha  and  Oella  take  up  as  much  room  as  Greene 
and  Wafliinjjton  ;  and  the  rivers  Potowmak  and  Delaware,  thofe 
fluent  and  venerable  perfonnges,  both  a£l  and  talk  a  great  deal 
more  than  JclTcrfon  or  Franklin. 

It  is  plain,  that  in  a  poem  conftruftcd  upon  fuch  a  pla!>,  there' 
can  bo  no  development  of  charaftcr, — no  unity,  or  even  conne- 
xion of  aclion, — and  confequenrly  no  intcreft,  and  fcarcely  any 
coherence  or  contrivance  in  the  (lory.  Of  a  work  of  this  mag- 
oituiie  and  curloGty,  however,  it  is  proper  that  our  readers  (hould 
be  enaMcd  in  fome  meafure  to  judge  for  thcmfelves ;  and  there- 
fore, we  fliail  proreed  to  lay  btfore  them  a  ftiort  abflra£t  of  the 
plan,  and  to  fubjoin  fuch  extra£ls  as  are  calculated  to  convey  a 
jurt  notion  of  its  execution. 

Columbus,  it  is  well  known,  was  repaid  for  his  great  dlfcovery 
with  fignal  ingratitude ;  and  was  at  one  time  loaded  with  chains, 
and  imprifoned  on  the  iniligation  of  an  envious  rival.  The 
poem  opens  M^ith  a  view  of  his  dungeon,  and  a  long  querulous  fo- 
iiloquy  addrefled  to  its  walls.  All  on  a  fudden  the  gloom  is  il- 
luminated by  the  advent  of  a  celeftial  perfonage ;  and  the  Guar* 
dian  Angel  of  America  is  introduced  by  the  name  of  Hefper,  who 
confoles  and  fooths  the .  heroic  prifoner,  by  leading  him  up  to  a 
(hadowy  mount,  from  which  he  entertains  him  with  a  full  prof* 
wCt  of  the  vaft  continent  he  had  difcovered,  and  feis  before  him, 
in  a  long  vifion  which  lads  till  the  end  of  the  poem,  all  the  events 
which  had  happened,  and  were  to  happen,  in  that  region,  or  ia 
any  other  connefted  with  it. 

Thus,  the  whole  hiftory,  part,  prefent,  and  future,  of  Amcv' 
rica,  and  inclufively  of  the  whole  world,  is  delivered  in  the  clum- 
fy  and  revolting  form  of  a  miraculous  vifion  ;  and  thus  truth  ia 
not  only  blended  with  falfehood  and  fancy,  but  is  prefented  to 
the  mind  under  the  male  of  the  grolTcfl  and  mod  palpable  fic- 
tion. Mr  Barlow,  of  courfe,  judges  differently  of  his  plan  \  and 
maintains,  not  only  that  it  gives  great  intereft  and  dignity  to  the 
ilory,  bu^  that  it  has  enabled  him  '  to  obferve  the  unities  of 
timt,  phcc,  and  aclion,  more  rigidly  than  any  other  poet, — the 
who)«"  aclion  confifting  in  what  trikos  place  between  Columbus 
and  Hefper,  which  njull  be  fuppofed  to  occupy  but  a  few  hours.* 
Thtre  never  was  fo  cheap  and  inijcnipuf  a  mjCthod  of  fatitfying 
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the  unities  as  this*  Here  is  a  poem  of  some  seven  or  eight  thou* 
^nd  TerseSi  containing;  a  sketch  of  universal  history,  from  the 
deluge  to  the  final  conflagation,  with  particular  notices  pf  all  the 
battles,  factions^  worthiesi  and  improvements  in  America,  for  tho 
last  half  century  ;  and  when  we  complain  of  the  enormous  ex«» 
lent  and  confusion  of  this  metrical  chronicle,  we  are  referred  to 
some  fifty  forgotten  lines  at  the  outset,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Columbus  came  to  the  knowledge  of  all  these  fine  things  bf 
seeing  them  rehearsed  before  him  one  dark  night  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  in  Spain.  If  this  apology  is  to  be  received,  Mr  Scott 
might  hold  out  his  beautiful  ouilaxis,  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min« 
strely  as  a  perfect  pattern  of  the  unities, — since  the  whole  story  is 
told  in  one  afternoon  in  the  dressing-room  of  the  Dutchess  of 
Buc(;)eugb.  The  antient  poets,  in  like  manner,  had  nothing  more 
to  do  than  to  prefix  a  notice,  that  the  whole  piece  was  dictated  to 
them  by  a  muse  in  any  given  grotto  or  bower.  Nay,  even  a  de* 
generate  modern,  it  would  seem,  might,  upon' the  same  principle^ 
securely  evade  this  most  rigorous  law  of  the  unities^  by  merely 
notifying  in  verse,  that  his  rambling  Epic  was  all  composed  by  him 
in  the  course  of  one  term,  and  within  the  precincts  of  one  garret. 
Is  it  possible  that  self-partiality  should  have  so  far  blinded  a  maa 
of  Mr  Barlow's  acuteness,  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  remind  him^ 
that  the  unity  which  the  reader  requires  in  a  long  poem,  must  be 
in  the  subject^  and  not  in  the  manner  of  introducing  it ;  and  that 
the  miscellai^eous  history  of  four  thousand  years  does  not  become 
one  story,  by  being  represented  in  one  vision,  any  more  than  hj 
being  bound  up  in  one  volume  ?  It  is  time,  bowevcri  to  give  a 
shore  sketch  of  this  visionary  legend. 

The  first  part  of  it  belongs  rather  to  geography  than  to  civil 
history  ;  and  contains  a  long  description  of  the  American  hills, 
lakes,  rivers,  and  vegetable  productions.  The  next  chapter  goes 
onto  the  animaI-kingdo:Ti ;  and  is  chiefly  occupied  with  the  phy- 
siology of  its  human  natives,  and  a  theory  about  its  population. 
Two  whole  books  are  then  devoted  to  the  fabulous  exploits  of 
^anco  Cap^c  and  Oella,  the  Osiris  and  Isis  of  the  Peruvi^in  my-* 
ihology, — their  institutions  civil  and  religious,  and  their  conquest 
and  conversion  of  the  more  ferocious  savages  around  them.  Af- 
ter this,  there  is  a  very  short  sketch  of  the  Spanish  oppressions, 
followed  out  by  a  speculation  upon  the  Popish  superstition,  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  Inquisition.  The  voyages  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  the  colonisation  of  Virgina,  are  then  commemorated  :  and 
the  next  book  contains  the  history  of  the  Canadian  war  1751^ 
with  the  defect  of  Braddock  and  the  death  of  Wolfe  j  and  then 
begins  the  story  of  the  colonial  war>  which  is  given  with  consi- 
derable detail  in  the  course  of  the  two  following  books.    This 
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ends  the  historical,  and  introd aces  the  prophetic  part  of  Mr  Bar* 
fow's  poem.  The  eighth  book  is  dedicated  to  a  suryey  of  the  pro- 
gress which  America  is  destined  to  make  in  art,  rirtue  and  hap« 
piness ;  and  the  ninth  and  tenth,  which  close  the  work,  to  a  view 
of  the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  when  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  have  been  taught,  by  the  example  of  America,  to  re- 
i)ounce  war  and  violence,  to  unite  in  one  great  federal  republic, 
and  to  hold  a  grand  annual  congress  of  sages  in  Egypt,  for  the 
purpose  of  renouncing  all  prejudices,  and  consulting  for  the  gene- 
ral happiness.  With  this  beatific  vision  Hesper  closes  his  splendid 
exhibition ;  and  leaves  Columbus  quite  comforted  and  satisfied  in 
his  dungeon. 

Before  proceeding  to  lay  before  our  readers  any  of  the  passages 
tuhich  make  up  this  comprehensive  detail,  it  is  proper,  and  indeed 
in  some  respects  necessary,  to  apprise  them,  that  this  American 
Bard  frequently  writes  in  a  language  utterly  unknown  to  the  prose 
^r  verse  of  this  country.  We  have  often  heard  it  reported,  that 
dur  transatlantic  brethren  were  beginning  to  take  it  amiss  that  their 
language  should  still  be  called  English  *,  and  truly  we  must  say, 
that  Mr  Barlow  has  gone  far  to  take  away  that  ground  of  reproach. 
Th*?  groundwork  of  his  speech,  perhaps,  may  be  English,  as  that 
<5f  the  Italian  is  Latin  ;  but  the  variations  amount  already  to  more 
than  a  change  of  dialect ;  and  really  make  a  glossary  necessary  for 
most  untravelled  readers.  A«  this  is  the  first  specimen  which  has 
come  to  our  hands  of  any  considerable  work  composed  in  the  A- 
merican  tongue,  it  may  ne  gratifying,  to  our  philological  readers^ 
Jf  we  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it. 

It  is  distinguished  from  the  original  English,  in  the  first  place^ 
by  a  great  multitude  of  words  which  are  radically  and  entirely 
fsew,  and  as  utterly  foreign  as  if  they  had  been  adopted  from  the 
Hebrew  or  Chinese ;  in  the  second  place,  by  a  variety  of  new 
compounds  and  combinations  of  words^  or  roots  of  words,  which 
are  still  known  in  the  parent  tongue ;  and,  thirdly,  by  the  per- 
version of  a  still  greater  number  ot  original  Englisn  words  from 
their  proper  use  or  signification,  by  employing  nouns  substantive 
for  verbs,  for  instance,  and  adjectives  for  substantives,  &c.  We 
shall  set  down  a  few  examples  of  each. 

•  In  the  first  class,  we  may  reckon  the  words  multifluxiafi'^coS'' 
mogi/ral  — crass — role — gride-^  conglaciate — colon  and  coloniarch 
^irisl  and  contrisUd — thirl— gerb — ludibrious — croujjc — scow-^ 
j^mhan — /t/itr — brume — brumal ^  &c.  &c. 

'  The  second  class  is  still  more  extensive,  and  to  our  ears,  still 
jnore  discordant.  In  it  we  may  comprehend  such  verbs  as,  to 
jUilise,  to  agrafe^  to  oversheet,  to  empaling  to  inhumanhcy  to 
kraiuboard^  to  resect,   to  bcitorm,   to  amecd,  &C    &c. ;    such 

adjectives 
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adjectives  as  bivatdUd^  imbeadedi  unkeelei^  laxed,  fot^esteredy  ho* 
mkidious^  miJIennial^portlesSt  undungeonedy  luaired,  &c. — conJUctr 
ing  Julminents  i  and  a  variety  of  substantives  formed  uppn  the 
tame  plan  of  distortion. 

The  third  or  last  class  of  American  improvements,  consists 
mainly  in  the  violent  transformation  of  an  incredible  number  of 
English  nouns  into  verbs.  Thus  we  have,  ^  to  spade  the  soil '— • 
*  to  dedge  the  corn ' — and  *  to  keel  the  water. '  We  have  also  the 
verbs,  to  breeze^  to  rainbow,  to  hdl^  to  scope,  to  lof,  to  lamp,  to 
roadf  and  to  reroad,  to  fang,  tofrai/y  to  bluffs  to  totie,  to  forester^ 
to  gyi^f  to  besom,  and  fifty  more.  Nor  is  it  merely  as  verbs  rhat 
our  poor  nouns  are  compelled  to  serve  in  this  new  republican  dic- 
tionary ;  they  are  forced,  upon  a  pinch,  to  do  the  duty  of  adjec- 
tives also ;  and,  accordingly,  we  have  science  distinguished  into 
moral  science  and  physic  science ;  and  things  discussed  with  a 
view  to  thtif  physic  forms  and  their  final  ends. 

The  innovations  in  prosody  are  not  less  bold  and  meritorious. 
We  have  galaxy  and  pkUitia  with  the  middle  syllable  long. 

*  New  constellations,  -new  galaxies  rise.  * 

*  The  pale  platina  and  the  burning  gold.  * 

Contents,  allied,  oambard,  ^nd  expanse^  are  accented  on  the  first 
syllable. 

'  Each  thro'  the  adverse  ports  their  contents  pour. '  &c« 
And  empyrean  is  made  short  in  the  penult ;  as  in  that  fine  line^ 

*  £mpalms«the  empyrean,  or  dissects  a  gaz.  * 

The  rhimes  are  equally  original ; — plain  rhimes  to  man^^blood  to 
God^  and  share  to  war,  in  three  successive  couplets. 

Before  closing  these  hasty  and  imperfect  notices  of  the  character- 
istics of  this. new  language,  it  seems  proper  to  observe,  that  if  Mr 
Barlow's  authority  is  to  be  relied  on,  it  may  also  be  known  from  all 
other  tongues  by  an  utter  disregard  of  all  distinction  between  what 
we  should  call  lofty  and  elegant,  and  low  and  vulgar  expressions. 
These  republican  literati  seem  to  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to 
have  no  aristocratical  distinctions — even  in  their  vocabulary.  They 
think  one  word  just  as  good  as  another,  provided  its  meaning  be 
as  clear ;  and  will  know  no  difference,  but  that  of  force  and  per- 
spicuity. Thus,  we  hear  of  rivers  that  tap  the  upland  lakes; 
and  are  told,  that,  in  North  America,  there  are  *  hills  by  hun- 
dreds, '  of  such  a  height)  that,  if  set  besiile  them, 

^  Taurus  would  shrink,  Hemodia  strut  no  more. ' 
In  the  same  taste,  in  an  elaborate  description  of  the  celebrated 
feat  of  William  Tell,  our  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  the 
stretching  of  his  knuckles  as  he  draws  the  cord,  and  to  the  skill 
with  which  *  he  picked  the  pippin'  off  bis  boy's  head.  Niagara, 
are  afterward  informed,  *  hlujfs  high  his  head, ' 

<  And  Chili  Uiiffs,  and  Yldxajiats  the  coasu  * 

Andj 
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And,  in  a  pompous   description  of  a  storm,  we  see  the  crew 

*  sp'ing  to  quarters^ '  *  haul  their  icind,  *  and  get  their  shrouds 
afoul :  ^nd  learn,  after  all,  that 

*  Crew  and  cargo  glut  the  watery  grave. ' 

The  great  river  Plata,  too,  appears  with  extraordinary  magnifi« 
cence — 

*  And  highland  drains  with  lotoland  drench  repays.  * 
Inland  navigation  is  justly^extollcd  for  the  saving  which  it  occa- 
sions in  the  carrier^s  toil.     Contagion  is  said  to  be  promoted  by 

*  heaps  of  putrid  meat ;  '  and  steams  are  represented  as  arising 
from  her  •  box, '  With  an  equal  regard  to  dignity,  the  flames 
in  a  great  conflagration  are  represented  as  *  sucking  up  the  cinders.* 
Some  of  the  republican  forces  are  said  to  be  *  hard  pusht ,-  *  and 
others  are  obliged  to  *  climb  hard '  up  a  hill,  to  get  out  of  the 
Teach  of  the  enemy.  The  tripod  of  the  Delphic  priestess,  more* 
over,  is  elegantly  called  her  *  stool ; '  and  the  watchword  of  the 
night  sentinels  is  pleasantly  termed  *  sly. ' 

From  the  view  which  we  have  now  given  of  the  diction  of  this 
American  Epic,  it  might  perhaps  be  concluded,  that  the  whole 
must  be  equally  unintelligible  and  intolerable  to  an  English  read- 
er ;  and  that  we  could  not  be  serious  in  saying,  that  Mr  Barlow 
hkd  stolen  the  style  of  Darwin,  who  versifies,  in  general,  with 
great  elegance,  and  seldom  mixes  any  thing  with  his  English  but 
terms  of  science  or  of  art.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  the 
greater  part  of  Mr  Barlow  may  be  understood  by  a  careful  reader^ 
even  in  this  country;  that  his  versification  is  generally  both  soft  and 
sonorous  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  occasional  lowness  and 
constant  want  of  purity  of  his  diction,  there  are  many  passages  of 
rich  and  vigorous  description,  and  some  that  might  lay  claim  even 
to  the  praise  of  magnificence.  The  fatal  want  of  simplicity,  pas- 
sion and  character,  unfortunately  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  his 
destiny  as  an  Epic  poet ;  but  there  is  a  power,  now  and  then,  both 
in  his  descriptive  and  didactic  passages,  that,  under  stricter  ma- 
nagement, might  turn  to  some  account  in  another  department  of 
poetry.  That  he  resembles  Darwin,  no  one,  we  think,  will  doubt^ 
after  glancing  at  the  following  passages. 

•  Indignant  Frost,  to  hold  his  captive,  plies 

His  hosted  Bends  that  vex  the  polar  skies. 

Unlocks  his  magazines  of  nitric  stores. 

Azotic  charms  and  muriatic  powers ; 

Hail,  with  its  glassy  globes,  and  brume  congeal'd^ 

Rime's  fleecy  flakes,  and  storm  that  heaps  the  fields 
The  loosen'd  ice-isles  o'er  the  main  advance. 

Toss  on  the  surge,  and  thro'  the  concave  dance ; 

Whirl'd  high,  conjoined,  in  crystal  mountains  drivesy 

Alp  over  Alp,  they  build  a  midway  heaven ; 

Whose 
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Whose  million  mirrors  mock  the  solar  ray. 
And  give  condensed  the  tenfold  glare  of  dar. 
As  tow'rd  the  south  the  mass  enormous  glides. 
And  brireless  rivers  furrow  down  its  sides  ; 
The  thirsty  sailor  steals  a  glad  supply. 
And  sultry  trade  winds  quaff  the  boreal  sky. 

But  oft  insidious  death,  with  mist  o'erstrown, 
Rides  the  dark  ocean  on  this  icy  throne  ; 
When  ships  thro  vernal  seas  with  light  airs  steer 
Their  midnight  march,  and  deem  no  danger  near. 
The  steerman  gaily  helms  his  course  along, 
And  laughs  and  listens  to  the  watchman*s  song,  *  &c.  p.  26-S. 
The  same  tone  pervades  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of 

the  Missisippi. 

*  High  in  the  north  his  parent  fountains  wed. 
And  oozing  urns  adorn  his  infant  head  ; 
In  vain  proud  Frost  his  nursing  lakes  would  close. 
And  choke  his  channel  with  perennial  snows  ; 
From  all  their  slopes  he  curves  his  countless  rills. 
Sweeps  their  long  marshes,  saps  their  settling  hills  9 
Then  stretching,  straightening  south,  he  gaily  gleams. 
Swells  thro  the  climes,  and  swallows  all  their  streams  % 
From  zone  to  zone,  o'er  earth's  broad  surface  curl'd. 
He  cleaves  his  course,  he  furrows  half  the  world  ; 
Now  roaring  wild  thro  bursting  mountains  driven. 
Now  calm  reflecting  all  the  host  of  heaven ; 
Where  Cynthia  pausing,  her  own  face  admires. 
And  suns  and  stars  repeat  their  dancing  fires. 
Wide  o'er  his  meadowy  lawns  he  spreads  and  feeds 
His  realms  of  canes,  his  waving  world  of  reeds ; 
Where  mammoth  grazed  the  renovating  groves. 
Slaked  his  huge  thirst,  and  chill'd  his  fruitless  loves, '  &c.  p.  31, 

And  this  sketch  of  the  feats  of  Prometheus,  though  more  nearly 

approaching  to  a  caricature  of  the  original  faulty  model. 
^  Prometheus  came,  and  from  the  floods  of  day 
Suns  his  clear  soul  with  heaven's  internal  ray, 
Pfobes  the  dense  earth,  explores  the  soundless  mainf 
Remoulds  their  mass  diro'  all  its  tlireefold  reign, 
O'er  great,  o'er  small  extends  his  physic  laws, 
Empalms  the  empyrean  or  dissects  a  gaz. 
Weighs  the  vast  orbs  of  heaven,  bestrides  the  sky, 
Walks  on  the  windows  of  an  insect's  eye, '  &c.     p.  1 28. 
For  the  lovers  of  well-sounding  catalogues,  there  is  a  great  deal 

of  such  melodious  natural  history  as  the  following. 
*  Where  Mexic  hills  the  breezy  gnlph  defend. 
Spontaneous  groves  with  richer  burdens  bend. 
Anana's  stalk  its  shaggy  honours  yields, 
Acassia's  flowers  perfume  a  thousand  fields, ' 
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Tliclr  clustered  dates  the  mast-like  palms  unfold. 
The  spreading  orange  waves  a  load  of  gold, 
Connubial  vines  o'ertop  the  larch  they  climby 
The  long  liv'd  olive  mocks  the  moth  of  time, 
Pomona's  pride,  that  old  Grenada  claims. 
Here  smiles  and  reddens  in  diviner  flames ; 
Pimento,  citron,  scent  die  sky  serene, 
White  woolly  clusters  fringe  the  cotton's  green  ; 
The  sturdy  fig,  tlie  frail  deciduous  cane 
And  foodful  cocoa  fan  the  sultry  plain.  *    p.  35. 
A  modern  battle,  Mr  Barlow  observes  in  his  preface.  Is  '  far 
more  magnificent,  more  sonorous,  and  more  discoloring  to  the 
i^ce  of  nature,  than  an  antient  one  could  have  been  ;  and  is  con* 
sequently  susceptible  of  more  pomp  and  variety  of  de.5cription.  ' 
He  adds  also,  that  he  found  these  de&criptioua  particylarly  easy 
to  write.     It  is  but  just,  therefore,  to  present  the  reader  with  a 
specimen  of  one  of  them.     The  following  exhibits^  we  think,  in 
▼ery  fair  propprtion,  the  chiuraicceristic  faults  and  excellences  of 
this  writer. 

*  As  borering  clouds,  when  morning  beams  arise. 
Hang  their  red  curtains  round  our  eastern  s)(ies. 
Unfold  a  space  to  hail  the  promised  sun. 
And  catch  their  splendors  from  his  rising  throne ; 
Thus  glow'd  the  opposing  fronts,  whose  steely  glare 
Glanced  o'er  tlie  shuddering  interval  of  war* 

From  Albion's  left  the  cannonade  began, 
And  pour'd  thick  thunders  on  Hesperia's  van, 
Forced  in  her  dexter  guards,  that  skirnciisht  wide 
To  prove  what  powers  the  forest  hills  might  hide ; 
They  break,  fall  back,  with  measured  quickstep  tread» 
Form  close,  and  flank  the  solid  squares  they  led. 
Now  roll,  with  kindling  haste,  the  long  stark  lines. 
From  wing  to  wing  the  sounding  battle  joins ; 
batteries  and  field- parks  and  platoons  of  fire. 
In  mingled  shocks  their  roaring  blasts  exspire* 
Each  front  approaching  fast,  with  equal  pace. 
Devours  undaunted  their  dividing  space  ; 
Till,  dark  beneath  the  smoke,  the  meeting  ranks 
Slope  their  strong  bayonets,  with  short  firm  shanl(;t 
Protruded  from  tlieir  tubes  ;  each  bristling  van. 
Steel  fronting  steel,  and  ms^n  encountering  man. 
In  dreadful  silence  tread.     As,  wrapt  frona  ^ght. 
The  nightly  ambush  moves  to  secret  fight ; 
So  rush  the  i  aging  files,  and  sightless  close 
In  plunging  thrust  with  fierce  conflicting  foes. 
They  reach,  they  strike,  they  stagger  oVr  the  slain, 
Deal  doubtful  blows,  or  closing. clench  their  many 
Intwine  their  twisting  limbs,  the  gun  forego, 
Wrench  off  the  bayonet  and  dirk  the  foe ; 
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Then  saoggttng  back,  tvseizc  the  mullet  bare. 
Club  the  broad  breech,  and  headlong  whirl  to  war. 
Ranks  rush  on  ranks  widi  equal  slaughter  gored ; 
Warm  dripping  streams  from  every  lifted  sword 
Stain  die  thin  carnaged  corps,  who  still  maintain, 
Widi  mutual  shocks,  the  vengeance  of  die  plain. 
At  last  where  Williams  fought  and  Campbell  fell. 
Unwonted  strokes  die  Bridsh  line  repel. 
The  rout  begins, '  &c.     p.  287,  228. 
There  is  a  tea- nght  given  with  still  greater  detail;  but  more 
horribly  ctanim^d  with  bloodshed  and  bombast ;  and  exhibitingt 
in  a  very  striking  way,  the  greatness  of  this  author's  mistake  as 
to  the  true  fountains  of  force  and  grandeur  in  description*    The 
first  four  lines  are  laudable. 

'  $09  hazing  thro  the  void,  at  first  appear 
White  clouds  of  canvass  floadng  on  the  air. 
Then  frown  the  broad  black  decks,  the  sails  are  stay'd, 
The  gaping  portholes  cast  i  frightful  shade. 
Flames,  triple-der'd,  and  tides  of  smoke,  arise^ 
And  fulminations  rock  the  seas  and  skies. 

From  van  to  rear  the  roaring  deluge  runs. 
The  storm  disgorging  from  a  thousand  guns ; 
iElach  like  a  vast  volcano,  spouting  wide 
His  hissing  hell-dogs  oVr  the  shuddering  tide. 
Whirls  high  his  chainsliot,  cleaves  the  mast,  and  strows 
The  shiver'd  fragments  on  the  staggering  foes ; 
"Whose  gunwale  sides  with  iron  globes  are  gored. 
And  a  wild  storm  of  splinters  sweeps  the  boards 
Nor  sun  nor  sea  nor  skybom  lightning  gleams. 
But  flaming  Phlegethon's  asphaltic  steams 
Btreak  the  long  gaping  giilph  5  where  varying  glow 
Carbonic  curls  above,  blue  flakes  of  fire  below. 
The  huddling  troops,  infuriate  from  despair, 
Tug  at  the  toils  of  death,  and  perish  there ; 
Crenadoes,  carcasses  their  fragments  spread, 
And  pikes  and  pistols  strow  the  decks  with  dead. 
Kow  on  the  Gallic  board  the  Britons  rush. 
The  intrepid  Gauls  the  rash  adventurers  crush. 
There  swells  the  carnage  ;  all  die  tar-beat  floor 
Is  clogged  with  spattered  brains  and  glued  with  gore ; 
And  down  die  ship's  black  waist  fresh  brooks  of  blood 
Course  o'er  their  clots,  and  dnge  the  sable  flood. '  p.  233-2S5. 
1^  final  surrender  of  Cornwallis  is  described  with  considerable 
pomp  of  numbers ;  and  is  perhaps  among  the  most  unexception* 
able  passages  in  this  division  of  the  poem. 

*  Cornwallis  first,  their  late  all-conquering  Lord| 
Bears  to  die  victor  chief  his  conquered  sword. 
Presents  the  bumisht  hilt,  and  yields  with  pain 
The  gift  of  kings,  here  brandisht  long  in  vain. 
▼OL  jcv.  140.29.  C  Then 
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Then  bow  their  hundred  banners,  trilling  far 
Their  wearied  wings  from  all  the  skirts  of  war* 
Battalion'd  infantry  and  squadroned  horse 
Dash  the  silk  tassel  and  the  golden  torse  ; 
Flags  from  the  forts  and  ensigns  from  the  fleet 
Roll  in  the  dust,  and  kiss  Columbia's  feet« 
Here  Albion's  crimson  Cross  the  soil  o'erspreads^ 
Her  Lion  crouches  and  her  Thistle  fades  ; 
Indignant  Erin  rues  ber  trampled  Lyre^ 
Brunswick's  pale  Steed  forgets  his  foamy  fire. 
Proud  Hessia's  Castle  lies  in  dvst  o'erthrown. 
And  venal  Anspach  quits  her  broken  Crown. 

Long  trains  of  wheel'd  artillery  shade  the  shore. 
Quench  their  blue  matches  and  forget  to  roar  $ 
Along  the  encumber'd  plain,  diick  planted  rise 
High  stacks  of  muskets  glittering  to  the  skies, 
Numerous  and  vast.     As  when  the  toiling  swains 
Heap  their  whole  harvest  on  the  stubbly  plains, 
Gerb  after  gerb  the  bearded  shock  expands, 
Shocks,  ranged  in  rows,  fill  high  the  burden'd  lands  $ 
The  joyous  master  numbers  all  the  piles. 
And  o'er  his  well-earn'd  crop  complacent  smiles : 
Such  growing  heaps  this  iron  harvest  yield, 
So  tread  the  victors  this  their  final  field. '     p.  243,  244. 
These,  upon  the  whole,  are  very  favourable  specimens  of  Mr 
Barlow's  modern  heroics.     When  he  proceeds  to  immortalize  the 
worthies  of  the  revolution  war,  his  inferiority  to  Homer  becomes 
rather  more  conspicuous.    Take  the  following  sample  of  hb  mus- 
ter-roll. 

*  Wythe,  Mason,  Pendleton  with  Henry  join'd. 
Rush,  Rodney,  Landon,  friends  of  humankind. 
Persuasive  Dickinson,  the  farmer's  boast. 
Recording  Thomson,  pride  of  all  the  host, 
Nash,  Jay,  the  Livingstones,  in  council  great, 
Rutlege  and  Laurens  held  the  rolls  of  fate. '    p.  157. 

His  pictvire  of  modern  war  spitting  out  pikes,  muskets,  and 
mortars,  is  not  less  preposterous ;  nor  can  we  say  much  for  such 
couplets  as  the  following. 

*  Blaze-trailing  fuses  vault  the  night's  dim  round, 
And  shells  and  langrage  lacerate  the  ground. '    p.  223. 

The  most  absurd  passage,  however,  of  the  whole  poem,  is  that 
2h  which  the  river  Delaware  is  represented  as  opposing  Washing- 
ton's passage,  and  calling  in  the  aid  of  Frost  to  render  his  waves 
innavigable.  The  gross  stupidity  of  the  fiction  can  only  be  sur- 
passed by  the  heavy  turbulence  of  the  execution.  Mr  Barlow 
must  submit  to  have  part  of  this  precious  passage  extratted. 

*  The  god  perceived  his  warning  words  were  vain, 
And  rose  more  furious  to  assert  his  reign. 

Lash'd 
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Lash'.d  iip  a^  loftier  sarge,.  and  heaved  Qn  high 
A  ridge  of  billows  that  obstruct  the  &ky  ; 
And,  as  the  accumulated  mass  he  rolls, 
Bares  the  sharp  rocks  and  lifts  the  gapinj^  shoals. 
Forward  the  fearless  barges  (>lunge  and  bound. 
Top  the  cnrl'd  wave,  or  grind  the  flintv  ground, 
Careen,  whirl,  right,  and  sidelong  dasnt  and  tost,' 
Now  seem  to  reach  and  now  to  lose  tlie  coast. 
Still  unsubdued  the  sea-drenchM  armjr  toils, 
Each  buoyant  ski£f  the  flouncing  godhead  foils  ; 
He  raves  and  roars,  and,  in  delirious  ^ocf^' 
Calls  to  his  aid  his  ahtient  hoary  foe^ 
Almighty  Frost,  &c. 

Roused  at  the  call,  the  Monarch  mounts  the  storm  i 
In  mpriat  flakes  he  robes  his  nitrous  form. 
Glares  thro  the  compound,  all  its  blast  inhales^ 
And  seas  turn  crystal  where  he  breathes  his  gales.'  ' 
Earth  heaves  and  cracks  beneath  the  alighting  god  i 
He  gains  the  pass,  bestrides  the  roaring  flood. 
Shoots  from  his  nostrils  one  wide  withering  sheet 
Of  treasured  meteors  on  the  struggling  fleet ; 
The  waves  conglaciate  instant,  ^x  m  air. 
Stand  like  a  ridee  of  rocks,  and  shiver  there. 
The  barks,  confounded  in  their  headlong  surge. 
Or  wedged  in  crystal,  cease  their  oars  to  urge  ; 
Some  with  prone  prow,  as  plunging  down  the  deep, , 
And  some  remounting  o'er  the  slippery  steep.  *    p.  184^l8Gi 
Then  comes  the  angel  Hesper,  who  mauls  the  poor  god  of 

frost  with  the  trunk  of  a  tough  fir  trei^,  atid   knocks  th^  ice  to 

pieces  in  which  the  boats  had  been  entangled. 

•  Stroke  aft^  stroke  with  doubling  force  he  pliedi 
Foiled  the  hoar  Fiend  aud pidverized  the  tide. 
The  baflled  tyrant  quit^  the  desperate  cause  ; 
From  Hesper's  heat  the  river  swells  and  thaws^ 
The  fleet  rolls  gently  to  the  Jersey  coast,  . 

And  morning  splendors  greet  tlie  land iag  host  *  p.  1S9. 
The  philosophic  or  prophetic  part  of  the  poem,  in  which  thd 
;iuthor,  reviewing  the  past  destiny  of  rtian,  Ventures  to  delineate 
his  future  progress,  is  far  supcriori  in  our  estimation,  to  the  nar- 
rative or  historical  part.  His  retrospects  have  far  more  t>readth 
and  dignity^  and  his  anticipations  far  more  spirit  than  his  chroxii* 
cle.     We  fake  the  following  passage  almost  at  random. 

*  At  last,  a  soil  more  (ijx  and  streams  mote  sweet 
Inform  the  wretched  migrant  where  to  seat  $ 
Euphrates'  flowery  banks  begin  to  Smile,  , 
Fruiu  fringe  the  Ganges,  gardens  grace  the  Nile ; 
Nile,  ribb'd  with  dikes,  a  length  of  coast  creates^   - 
And  giant  Thebes  begins  her  liundred  gates^ 
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Mammotli  of  human  works !  her  ^andeur  known 
These  thousand  lustres  by  its  wrecks  alone  ; 
Wrecks  that  humiliate  still  all  modern  states. 
Press  the  poised  earth  ^\h  their  enormous  werghtSy 
Refuse  to  quit  their  place,  dissolve  their  frame. 
And  trust,  like  Ilion,  to  the  bards  their  fame. 
Memphis  amass'd  her  piles,  that  still  o'erclimb 
The  clouds  of  heaven,  and  task  the  tooth  of  time  ; 
Belus  and  Brama  tame  their  vagrant  throng. 
And  Homer,  with  his  monumental  songs, 
Builds  far  more  durable  his  splendid  tlirone, 
Than  all  the  Pharaohs  with  their  hills  of  stone. 

High  rollM  the  round  of  years  that  hung  sublime 
These  wondrous  beacons  in  the  night  of  time ; 
Studs  of  renown  !  that  to  thme  eyes  attest         * 
The  waste  of  ages  that  beyond  them  rest ; 
Ages  how  fiird  with  toils  !  how  gloom'd  with  woes  ! 
Trod  with  all  steps  that  man's  long  march  compose. '   p.  9S6o- 
The  otigin  and  progress  of  Superstition  is  drawn  with  the  same 
strong  hand. 

*  And  where  the  mosque's  dim  arches  bend  on  highy 
Mecca's  dead  prophet  mounts  the  mimic  sky  ; 
Pilgrims,  imbanded  strong  for  mutual  aid. 
Thro  dangerous  deserts  that  tlieir  faith  has  made. 
Train  tlieir  long  caravans,  and  famish'd  come 
To  kiss  the  shrine,  and  trembling  touch  the  tomb> 
By  fire  and  sword  the  same  fell  faith  extend. 
And  howl  their  homilies  to  earth's  far  end.^ 

Phenician  altars  reek  with  human  gore, 
Gods  hiss  from  cavernsi  or  in  cages  roar  ; 
Nile  pours  from  heaven  a  tutelary  flood. 
And  gardens  grow  the  vegetable  god. 
Suns,  stars  and  planets  round  the  earth  behoIcT 
Their  fanes  of  marble  and  their  slirines  of  gold  ; 
The  sea,  the  grove,  the  harvest  and  the  vine 
Spring  from  their  gods,  and  claim  a  birth  divine  ; 
While  heroes,  kings  and  sages  of  their  times,  ' 

Those  gods  on  earth,  are  gods  in  happier  climes.  *   p.  292,  295).' 
The  following  reflections  on  the  sad  ahernation  of  light  and 
darkness,  of  civilization  and  barbarism,  that  has  marked  the  past- 
fiistory  of  the  species,  are  expressed  with  power  and  feeling. 
*  What  strides  he  took  in  those  gigantic  times 
That  sow'd  with  cities  all  his  orient  climes  I 
Did  not  his  Babylon  exulting  say, 
I  sit  a  queen,  ^c. 

Where  shall  we  find  them  now  ?  the  very  shore 
Where  Ninus  rear'd  his  empire  is  no  more  : 

The- 
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The  dikes  decay'd>  a  putrid  marsh  regains 
The  sunken  walls  and  tomb-encumber'd  plaisc 
The  fox  himself  has  fled  his  gilded  den. 
Nor  holds  the  heritage  he  won  from  men  ; 
Lapvring  and  reptile  shun  the  curst  abode. 
And  the  foul  dragon»  now  no  more  a  god. 
Trails  off  his  train  ;  the  sickly  raven  flies ;  *  &c.    p.  295-4^ 
After  a  transient  glimpse  of  the  glories  of  Gretce^  the  author 
froceeds — 

-*  Yet  from  that  splendid  height  o'crtum'd  once  more. 
He  dasht  in  dust  the  living  lan>p  he  bore. 
Dazzled  with  her  own  glare»  decoy'd  and  sold 
For  homebred  faction  and  barbaric  gold, 
Greece  treads  on  Greece,  subduing  and  subdued. 
New  crimes  inventing,  all  the  old  renew'd ; 
Canton  o^er  canton  climbs;  till,  crush'd  and  broke. 
All  yield  the  sceptre,  and  resume  the  yoke,  *    p.  296-7- 
These  and  other  instances  awake  in  the  mind  of  Columbus 
some  sad  forebodings,  that  the  returning  tide  of  violence  and  su- 
perstition may  again  blot  out  the  iateliig^ce  which  seems  so 
nrmly  established. 

*  Tho  two  broad  continents  their  beams  combine 
Round  his  whole  globe  to  stream  the  day  divine, 
Percbaikce  some  folly,  yet  uncured,  may  spread 
A  storm  proportioned  to  the  lights  they  slied, 
Veil  botli  his  continents,  and  leave  again 
Between  them  stretch'd  the  impermeable  main;; 
All  science  buried,  sails  and  cities  lost, 
Their  lands  uncultured,  as  their  seas  uncrost* 
Till  on  thy  coast,  some  thousand  ages  hence. 
New  pilots  rise,  bold  enterprize  commence. 
Some  new  Columbus  (happier  let  him  be, 
More  wise  and  great  and  virtuous  far  than  me) 
Launch  on  the  wave,  and  towVd  tlie  rising  day 
Like  a  strong  eaglet  steer  his  untaught  way. 
Gird  half  the  globe,  and  to  his  age  unfold 
A  strange  new  world,  the  world  we  call  tlie  olj. 
From  Finland's  glade  to  Calpe's  storm-beat  hoa4 
Jiell  find  some  tribes  of  scattering  wildmen  spread  r; 
But  one  vast  wilderness  will  shade  the  soil. 
No  wreck  of  art,  no  sign  of  antient  toil 
Tell  where  a  city  stood  ;  nor  leave  one  trace 
Of  all  diat  honors  now,  and  all  that  shames  the  race. ' 

p.  SOO-U 

The  angel  allays  these  apprehensions,  by  reminding  him  of  the 

tnighty  changes  that  have  been  wrought  oii  the  frame  of  human 

society  by  the  pre6S>  the  m»gnet|  and  the  spirit  of  commercial 

C  *s  independence  i 
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independence  j  znA  proceeds  to  lay  before  him  the  enchanting 
scenes  of  human  innocence  and  enjoyment  which  await  those 
later  times,  when  war  shall  have  ceased,  and  self-interest  an4 
philanthropy  been  discovered  to  coincide. 

'      *  The  Hero  look'd  ;  beneath  his  wondering  eyes 
Gay  streamers  lengthen  round  tlie  seas  and  skies ; 
The  countless  nations  open  all  their  stores, 
Load  every  wave  and  crowd  the  lively  shores ; 
Bright  sails  in  mingling  mazes  streak  the  air, 
And  Commerce  triumphs  o'er  the  rage  of  war. 
"    From  Baltic  streams,  from  Elba's  opening  side, 
From  Rhine's  long  course  and  Texel's  labonng  tide^ 
From  Gaul,  from  Albion,  tired  of  fruitless  fight» 
From  Green  Hibernia,  clothed  in  recent  lights 
Hispania's  strand  that  two  broad  oceans  lave, 
From  Senegal  and  Gambia's  golden  wave, 
Tago  the  rich,  and  Doufo's  viny  shores, 
The  sweet  Canaries  and  the  soft  Azores, 
Commingling  barks  their  mutual  banners  hail. 
And  drink  by  ibrns  the  same  distending  gale. 
Where  Asia's  isles  and  utmost  shorelands  bend. 
Like  rising  suns  the  sheeted  niaists  ascend ; 
Coast  after  cciast  their  flowing  flaigs  unrol,' 
From  Deihrien's  rocks  to  Zembla's  ice-propt  pole. 
Where  Behren's  pass  collapsing  worlds  divides,^ 
Where  California  breaks  the  billowy  tides, 
Peruvian  streams  their  golden  margins  boast,  *  Sec.   p.  321-SL 

*  Again  he  look'd.     Another  train  of  years 
]flad  roll'd  unseen",  and  brightcn'd'  still  tlieir  spheres  j 
Earth  more  resplendent  in  the  floods  of  day 
Assumed  new  siiiiles,  and  flush*d  around  him  lay. 
Green  swell  the  mountains.  Calm'  the  oceans  roll,  ' 
Fresh  Beams  of  beauty  kindle  round  the  pole  ; 
Thro  ^11  the  range  where  shores  ind  seas  extend. 
In  tenfold  pomp  the*  works  of  peace  ascend. 
Robed  in  the  bloom  of  spring's  eternal  year, 
And  ripe  with  fruits  the  same  glad  fields  appear ; 
O'er  hills  krid  vales  perennial  garden's  run, 
Cities  unwalPd  stand  sparkling  to^  th^  sun  ; 
The  streams  all  freighted  from  the  bounteous  plaiA 
Swell  with  the  load  and  lafbour  to  tlie  main, 
Whose  srormlcss  waves  cortlmand  a  steadier  gale. 
And  {irop  the  pinions  of  a  bolcjer  sail.  *     p.  337—8- 
The  last  sce^ne  of  the  vision  is  the  grand  congress  of  sage§, 
who  are  to  assemble  from  all  corners  of  the  world,  in  the  central 
plains  of  EgypN  to  consult  for  the  happiness  of  the  federated  u- 
tiivcTSc ;  and,  finally,  to  abjure  all  the  prejudices  by  which  men 
» • '  *  '  .  •  w  .     .  arc 
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sre  now  diTided  and  debased.    A  statue  is  erected  to  the  genius  of 
iMman  kind|  and 

'  Beneath  the  footstool  all  destractive  things. 

The  mask  of  priesthood  and  the  mace  of  kings, 

JLte  trampled  in  the  dust ;  for  here  at  last 

Fraud,  fcdly,  error  all  their  emUems  cast. 

Each  envoy  here  unloads  his  wearied  hand 

Of  some  old  idol  from  his  native  land  ; 

One  flings  a  -pagod  on  the  mingled  heap. 

One  lays  a  crescent,  one  a  cross  *  to  sleep ; 

Swords,  sceptres,  mitres,  crowns  and  globes  and  stars, 

Codes  of  false  fame  and  stimulants  to  wars, 

Sink  in  the  settling  mass  :  since  guile  began. 

These  are  the  agents  of  the  woes  of  man. '  p.  340. 
Our  readers,  we  suspect,  have  now  enough  of  this  performance. 
As  a  great  national  poem,  it  has  enormous —inexpiable — and,  in* 
tome  respects,  intolerable  faults.  But  the  author^s  talents  are  evi- 
dently respectable:  and,  severely  as  we  have  been  obliged  to 
speak  of  his  taste  and  his  diction  in  a  great  part  of  the  volume, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  consider  him  as  a  giant, 
in  comparison  with  many  of  the  puling  and  paltry  rhymsters, 
who  disgn^ce  our  English  literature  by  their  occasional  success. 
As  an  Epic  poet,  we  do  think  his  case  is  desperate;  but,  as  a 
philosophical  and  moral  poet,  we  think  he  has  talents  of  no  ordi- 
nary value ;  and,  if  he  would  pay  some  attention  to  purity  of 
style,  and  simplicity  of  composition,  and  cherish  in  himself  a 
certain  fastidiousness  of  taste, — which  is  not  yet  to  be  found,  we 
are  afraid,  even  among  the  better  educated  of  the  Americans, — we 
have  no  doubt  that  he  might  produce  something  which  English 
poets  would  envy,  and  English  critics  applaud.  In  the  mean 
time,  we  think  it  quite  certain,  that  his  present  work  will  have 
no  success  in  this  country.  Its  faults  are  far  too  manv,  and  too 
glaring,  to  give  its  merits  any  chance  of  being  distinguished  ;  and* 
indeed  no  long  poem  was  ever  redeemed  by  the  beauty  of  parti- 
cular passages— especially  if  its  faults  were  owing  to  aiTectation, 

C  4  'and 


*  We  have  put  this  word  in  italics,  not  to  insinuate  any  charge  of 
impiety  against  Mr  Barlow,  but  to  guard  him  against  that  imputa- 
tion. From  the  whole  strain  of  his  poem,  in  which  he  speaks  with  - 
warm  approbation  of  reformed  Christianity ,?-*specifies  the  pixrjty  and 
jevangelical  charity  of  the  priesthood  as  one  of  the  prime  blessings  of 
his  millenmnmy— >and  breaks  cut  tnto  a  holy  rapture  on  the  prospect 
of  the  coming  of  the  Redeemer, — we  are  satisfied  that  he  here  speaks 
of  the  cross  merely  as  the  emblem  of  the  low  and  persecuting  super- 
ititson  of  the  crusaders,  papists,  and  other  sectaries,  who  m^e  tl^l 
crucifix  an  object  of  idolatrous  veneration. 
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zpA  M  beauties  addressed  rather  to  the  judgment  than  to  the  heart 

pr  the  imagination.  If  it  will  be  any  comfort  to  Mr  Bariow»  we 
will  add,  that  we  doubt  very  much  whether  ang  long  poem  of  the 
Epic  character  wiU  ever  again  be  Ter y  popubr  in  Europe.  Ail  such 
works  have  necessarily  so  much  of  imitation  about  them,  a«  nearly 
to  extinguish  all  interest  or  cwriosity  in  the  reader,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  lead  to  dangerous  comparisons.  The  style  and  title  of  an 
Epic  poem  immediately  puts  us  in  mind  of  Homer,  Virgtl,  and 
Milton  ; — and  who  can  stand  against  such  competitors  ?  We  e- 
ven  suspect,  if  we  must  tell  the  whole  truth,  that  the  works  of 
those  great  masters  themselves  were  better  suited  to  the  time$ 
that  produced  them,  than  to  the  present  times.  Men  certainly 
bore  long  stories  with  more  patience  of  old,  than  they  do  now. 
Witness  the  genealogies  and  monkish  legends  and  romances  which 
delighted  our  remoter  ancestors,  and  through  which  even  vanity 
is  now  scarcely  sufHcient  to  drag  a  few  of  their  descendants. 
Epic  poetry  is  the  stage  beyond  these }  and  chough  the  inimitable 
merit  of  the  composition,  as  well  as  traditionary  fame,  will  insure 
the  immorality  of  a  few  great  models,  we  doubt  very  much  whe- 
ther it  would  be  in  the  power,  even  of  equal  talents,  to  add  another 
name  to  that  illustrious  catalogue.  In  the  present  state  of  socie- 
ty, we  require,  in  poetry,  something  more  natural  or  more  imr 
passioned,  and,  at  all  events,  something  less  protracted  and  mono- 
tonous than  the  sober  pomp  and  deliberate  stateliness  of  the  Epic^ 
There  is  one  thing,  however,  which  may  give  the  original  edi- 
tion of  Mr  Barlow's  poem  some  chance  of  selling  among  us, — and 
that  is,  tlie  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  pap^r,  printing  and  em-^ 
bellishments.  We  do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  seen  a  hand- 
somer book  issue  from  the  press  of  England  \  and  if  this  be  re  air 
]y  and  truly  the  production  of  American  artists,  we  must  sayji 
that  the  infant  republic  has  already  attained  to  the  very  summit 
of  perfection  in  the  mechanical  part  of  bookmaking.  \{  her  home 
sale  can  defray  the  expense  of  such  a  publication  as  the  present, 
it  is  a  sign  that  a  taste  for  literature  is  spreading  very  widely  a- 
itiong  her  inhabitants  ;  and  whenever  this  taste  is  created,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  her  authors  will  improve  and  multiply  to  a  d'>gree 
that  will  make  all  our  exertions  necessary  to  keep,  the  start  we 
now  have  of  them. 


Art.  III.    Essays  on  Professional  Education,    By  R.  L.  Edp;e- 
worth,  Esq..  F.  R.  S.  &c.     4to.     pp.  iiG.     London,     ib09^ 

^Phere  are  two  questions  to  be  asked  respecting  every  new  pub^ 
4-     lication*—  Is  ic  worth  buving  ? — ^Js  it  worth  i>orrowing  ?  and 

w<^ 
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vottU  advise  our  readers  to  weigh  diligently  the  importance 
of  these  intenrogatton^,  before  tbey  take  anj  decided  step  as  to 
this  work  of  Mr  Edgewonh ;  the  more  especially  as  the  name, 
carries  with  it  considerable  author lty»  and  seems,  in  the  estimrcion 
of  the  unwary,  almost  to  inclode  the  idea  of  purchase.  For  our 
own  part,  we  would  rather  decline  giving  a  direct  answer  to  these 
questions  ;  and  shall  content  ourselves  lor  the  present  with  mak- 
ing a  few  such  slight  observations  as  may  enable  the  sagacious  to 
conjecture  what  our  direct  answer  would  be,  were  we  compelled 
to  be  more  explicit* 

One  great  and  signal  praise  we  think  to  be  the  eminent  due  of 
Mr  Edgeworth  ;  In  a  canting  age  he  does  not  c^nt ; — at  a  period 
when  hypocrisy  and  fanaticifim  will  almost  certainly  ensure  the 
success  of  any  publication,  he  has  constantly  disdained  to  have  re- 
f:ourse  to  any  such  arts ; — ^without  ever  having  been  accused  of  disr 
loyalty  or  irreligioni  he  is  not  always  harping  upon  Church  and 
King,  in  order  to  catch  at  a  little  popularity,  and  sell  his  books  | 
*— he  is  manly,  independent,  liberal — and  maintains  enlightened 
ppinions  with  discretion  and  honesty.  There  is  also  in  this  work 
of  Mr  Edgeworth  an  agreeable  difFysion  of  ancctlote  and  exaniple^ 
such  as  a  man  acquires  who  reads  with  a  view  to  talking  or  writv 
ing.  With  these  merits,  we  oannot  say  that  Mr  J^dgeworth  is  eU 
tb^  very  new,  very  profound,  or  very  apt  to  be  right  in  his  opU 
nions.  He  is  active,  enterprising,  and  unprejudiced  ;  but  wo 
)iave  not  been  very  much  instructed  by  what  he  has  written,  cv 
always  satisfied  that  he  has  got  to  the  bottom  of  his  subject. 

On  one  subject,  however,  we  cordially  agree  with  this  gentle- 
man ;  and  return  him  our  thanks  for  the  courage  with  which  he 
has  combated  the  excessive  abuse  of  classical  learning  in  England. 
It  is  a  subject  upon  which  we  have  long  wished  for  an  opportunity 
of  saying  something ;  and  one  which  we  consider  to  be  of  the 
very  highest  importance. 

'  The  principal  defect, '  says  Mr  Edgewortli,  *  in  the  present  sysr 
tern  of  our  great  schools  is,  tliat  they  devote  too  large  a  portion  of 
time  to  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  true,  that  the  attainment  of  classic 
cal  literature  is  highly  desirable  ;  but  it  should  not,  or  ratlier  it  need 
not,  be  the  exclusive  object  of  boys  during  eight  or  nine  years 

*  Much  less  time,  judiciously  managed,  would  giye  ihem  an  9.Cr 
quaintance  with  the  classics  sufHcient  for  all  useful  purposes,  and 
would  make  them  as  good  scholars,  as  gentlemen  or  prcfesslonai 
men  need  to  be.  It  is  not  requisite,  tliat  every  man  should  make 
Latin  or  Greek  verses  j  therefore,  a  knowledge  of  prosody  beyond 
the  structure  of  hexameter  and  pentameter  verses,  is  as  worthless  ai| 
acquisition  as  any  which  folly  or  fashion  has  introduced  amongst  the 
higher  classes  of  mankind.  It  must  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that 
there  are  some  rare  exceptions ;  but  even  party  prejudl^j  would  al« 

low. 
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low,  that  the  persons  alluded  to  must  have  risen  to  eminencey  though 
they  had  never  written  sapphics  or  iambics.  Though  preceptors** 
parents,  and  the  public  in  general,  may  be  convinced  of  the  absurdi- 
ty of  making  boys  spend  so  much  of  life  in  learning  what  can  be  of 
no  use  to  them ;  such  are  the  difficulties  of  making  any  change  in 
the  antient  rules  of  great  establishments,  that  masters  themselveSf 
however  reasonable,  dare  not,  and  cannot  make  sudden  alterations. 

'  The  only  remedies  that  can  be  suggested  might  be,  perhaps,  to 
take  those  boys,  who  are  not  intended  (or  professions  in  which  deep 
scholarship  is  necessary,  away  from  school  before  they  reach  the 
highest  classes,  where  prosody  and  Greek  and  Latin  verses  are  re- 
quired. 

*  In  the  college  of  Dublin,  where  an  admirable  course  of  instruc-* 
tion  has  been  long  established,  where  this  course  is  superintended  by 
men  of  acknowledged  learning  and  abilities,  and  pursued  by  stu- 
dents of  uncommon  industry,  such  is  the  force  of  example,  and  such 
the  fear  of  appearing  inferior  in  trifles  to  English  universities,  that 
much  pains  have  been  lately, taken  to  introduce  the  practice  of  writ- 
ing Greek  and  Latin  verses,  and  much  solicitude  has  been  shown  a- 
^ut  the  pro&ody  of  ^le  learned  languages*  without  any  attention 
being  paid  to  the  prosody  of  our  own. 

*  Boarding  houses  for  the  scholars  at  Eton  and  Westminster,  whick 
are  at  present  mere  lodging-houses,  might  be  kept  by  private  tutors, 
who  might,  during  the  hours  when  the  boys  were  not  in  their  public 
classes,  assist  them  in  acquiring  general  literature^  or  such  knowledge. 
as  might  be  advantageous  for  their  respective  professions. 

*  New  schools,  that  are  not  restricted  to  any  established  routine, 
should  give  a  fair  trial  to  experiments  in  education,  which  aiTord  a 
rationar  prospect  of  success.  If  nothing  can  be  altered  in  the  old 
schools,  leave  them  as  they  are.  Destroy  nothing — injure  none — but* 
let  the  public  try  whether  they  cannot  have  something  better.  If  the 
experiment  do  not  succeed,  the  public  will  be  convinced  that  they 
ought  to  acquiesce  in  the  established  methods  of  instruction,  and  pa-"  ' 
rents  will  send  their  children  to  the  antient  seminaries  with  increased 
confidence. '     p.  47 — 49. 

We  are  well  aware  that  nothing  very  new  can  remain  to  be  said 
upon  a  topic  so  often  debated.  The  complaints  we  have  to  make 
ate  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Locke  and  Dr  Samuel  Clarke  ; 
and  the  evil  which  is  the  subject  of  these  complaints  has  certainly 
rather  increased  than  diminished  since  the  period  of  those  two 
great  men.  An  hundred  years,  to  be  sure,  is  a  very  little  time  for 
the  duration  of  a  national  error ;  and  it  is  so  far  from  being  rea- 
sonable to  look  for  its  decay  at  so  short  a  date,  that  it  can  hardly 
be  e«pectcd,  within  such  limitSi  to  have  displayed  the  full  bloonv 
of  its  imbecility. 

There  are  several  feelings  to  which  attention  must  be  paid,  bcr 
fore  the  qu'.*  tion  of  classical  Icapung  can  be  fairly  and  tempe^! 
lately  discussed. 

■  We 
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We  are  apt,  in  the  firft  place,  to  remember  the  immenfe  bene- 
fits which  the  ftudy  of  the  claflics  once  conferred  on  mankind  ; 
and  to  feel  for  thofe  modek  on  which  the  tafte  of  Europe  has 
been  formed,  fomething  like  fentiments  of  gratitude  and  obliga- 
tion. This  is  all  well  enough,  fo  long  as  it  continues  to  be  a  mere 
feeling  ;  but,  as  foon  as  it  interferes  with  adiion,  it  nouriflies  dan- 

!|eroas  prejudices  about  education.  Nothing  wilhdo  in  the  pur- 
uit  of  knowledge,  but  the  blackeft  ingratitude  ;-»the  moment  we 
have  got  up  the  ladder,  we  muft  kick  it  down  ; — ^as  foon  as  we" 
have  pafled  over  the  bridge,  we  muft  let  it  rot ;— when  we  have 
got  upon  the  (boulders  of  the  anttents,  we  muft  look  over  their 
heads.  The  man  who  forgets  the  friends  of  his  childhood  in  real 
life,  is  bafe ;  but  he  who  clings  to  the  props  of  his  childhood  in 
literature,  muft  be  content  to  remain  as  ignorant  as  he  was  when 
a  child.  His  bufinefs  is  to  forget,  difown  and  deny— to  think 
Umfelf  above  every  thing  which  has  been  of  ufe  to  him  in  time  paft 
— and  to  cultivate  that  exclnfively  from  which  he  experts  future 
advantage  :  in  fhort,  to  do  every  thing  for  the  advancement  of  hia 
knowledge,  which  it  would  be  infamous  to  do  for  the  advance- 
ment of  his  fortune.  If  mankind  ftill  derive  advantage  from  claf- 
fical  literature  proportionate  to  the  labour  they  beftow  upon  it,  let 
their  labour  and  their  ftudy  proceed ;  but  the  moment  we  ceafe  to 
read  Latin  and  Greek  i<a  the  folid  utility  we  derive  from  them, 
it  would  be  a  very  romantic  application  of  human  talents  to  do  fo 
from  any  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  recolleAion  of  paft  fervice. 

To  almoft  every  Engliihman  up  to  the  age  of  three  or  fqur-and- 
twenty,  claffical  learning  has  been  the  great  obje£l  of  exift«nce  ; 
and  no  man  is  very  apt  to  fufped^,  or  very  much  pleafed  to  hear^ 
that  what  he  has  done  for  fo  long  a  time  was  not  worth  doing. 
His  claffical  literature,  too,  reminds  every  man  of  the  fcenes  of 
his  childhood,  and  brings  to  his  fancy  feveral  of  the  moft  pleaGng 
aflbciations  which  we  are  capable  of  forming.  A  certain  fort  ci 
vanity,  alfo,  very  naturally  grows  among  men  occupied  in  a  conw 
mon  purfuit.  Claffical  quotations  are  the  watchwords  of  fcholarA 
by  which  they  diftinguifh  each  other  from  the  ignorant  and  iUite^ 
rate  ;  and  Greek  and  Latin  are  infenfibly  become  almoft  the  only 
left  of  a  cultivated  mind. 

Some  men  through  -indolence,  others  throujgh  ignorance,  and 
moft  through  neceffity,  fubmit  to  the  eftabllflied  education  of  the 
times  \  and  feek  for  their  children  that  fpecies  of  diftindion  which 
happens,  at  the  period  in  which  they  live,  to  be  ftamped  with  the 
approbation  of  mankind.  This  mere  queftion  of  conveniencet 
every  parent  muft  determine  for  himfelf.  A  poor  man,  who  has 
his  fortune  to  gain,  muft  be  a  quibbling  theologian,  or  a  claffical 
pcdanti  as  faihion  dilates  \  and  he  muft  vary  his  error  with  the 
i         *  error 
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error  of  the  times.  But  it  would  be  miich  more  fortunate  for 
mankind,  if  the  puUic  opinion,  which  regulates  the  purfuits  of 
individuals,  were  more  wife  and  enlightened  than  it  at  prefent  is. 

All  thefe  confidcrations  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  procure  a 
candid  hearing  on  this  <}ue(lion  ;  and  to  refer  this  branch  of  edu- 
cation to  the  onfy  proper  criterion  of  every  branch  of  education- 
its  utility  in  future  life. 

There  are  two  «|ueflions  which  grow  out  of  this  fubjed;  in* 
How  far  is  any  fort  of  claflTical  education  ufeful  ?  2d|  How  far 
is  that  panioslar  clafficai  education,  adopted  in  this  country^  ufc- 
fol/ 

Ziatifi  tmd  Greek  are^  in  the  firft  place,  ufeful^  as  they  inure 
duldren  to  intelledual  difBculties;  and  make  the  life  of  a  young 
Itudenr  what  it  ou^ht  to  be,  a  life  of  confiderable  labour.  We  do, 
tmr,  of  courfe,  mean  to  confine  this  praife  exdufively  to  thr  (ludy 
4>f  Latin  an(^  Greek  -,  or  to  fuppofe  that  other  difficulties  might  not 
be  found  which  it  would  be  ufeful  to  overcome :  but  though  Latin 
and  Grtek  h»¥e  this  merit  in  comnnon  with  many  arts  and  fct- 
cnces»  ftill  they  have  it ;  and,  if  they  do  nothing  elfe,  they  at  lead 
fecure  a  foltd  and  vigorous  application  at  a  period  of  lite  which 
Hjatprially  ir.fluenccs  al!  other  periods. 

To  go  through  the  grammar  of  one  language  thoroughly,  is  of 
frreat  ufe  for  the  m^ftcry  of  every  other  grammar  ;  becaufe  there 
obtains,  through  all  languages,  a  certain  analogy  to  each  other  in 
their  grannm^.tical  conilru^Sion.  Latin  and  Greek  have  now  mis:.* 
eA  themfclves  etymologicaily  with  all  t!.e  languages  of  modern 
Zurope — and  with  none  more  than  our  own ;  (othat  it  is  neceffary 
to  read  ihefc  two  tongues  for  other  i.bj<*£ls  than  tiiemfelves. 

The  two  afiiieiK  lan^ua^es  are  as  m^rrp  inventions — as  pieces  of 
mechanifin  incomparably  more  beautiful  than  any  of  the  modern 
languages  oi  Europt- :  their  mode  of  iignifying  time  and  cafe  by 
terminations,  inltead  of  auxiii  try  verb?  and  paiticles^  would  of  it- 
fetf  itamp  their  fuperiority.  Add  to  this,  the  copioufneCs  of  the 
'Greek  hnpuape,  with  the  fancy,  majei^y  and  haruiony  of  its  com- 
pounds ;  and  tiiere  are  quite  fufiicicnt  reafous  why  the  daffies 
jhould  be  iludifd  for  the  beauties  of  language.  Compared  to 
them,  mtrely  as  vehicles  of  thouglt  and  paffioo,  all  modern  lan« 
gu^iges  are  <iull,  ill  contrived,  and  barbarous. 

That  a  great  part  of  the  Scriptures  have  come  down  to  us  in 
the  Greek  language,  is  of  itfelf  a  reifon,  if  all  others  were  want*- 
ing,  why  education  ihould  be  plaimed  U>  as  to  produce  a  fupply  of 
Greek  fcholars.  \ 

The  cultivation  of  ftyle  is  very  juftly  made  a  part  of  education. 
Every  thing  which  is  written,  is  meant  either  to  pleafe  or  to  inr 
^ru£t.     The  f^icond  objcd  it  is  difficult  to  effi:£t,  without  attendr 
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# 
ing  to  the  first ;  and  the  cultivation  of  style  is  the  acquisition  of 
those  rules  and  literary  habits  which  sagacity  anticipates,  or  expe« 
rience  shovtrs  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  pleasing.  Those 
works  are  the  best  which  have  longest  stood  the  test  of  timei  and 
pleased  the  greatest  number  of  exercised  minds. .  Whateveri  there- 
fore, our  conjectures  may  be,  we  cannot  be  so  sure  that  the  best 
modern  writers  can  afford  us  as  good  models  as  the  antients ;— « 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  they  will  live  through  the  revolutions  of 
the  world,  and  continue  to  please  in  every  climate — under  everf 
species  of  government — through  every  stage  of  civilization.  The 
moderns  have  been  well  taught  by  their  mfasters }  but  the  time  it 
hardly  yet  cotat  when  the  necessity  for  such  instruction  no  longer 
exists.  We  may  still  borrow  descriptive  power  from  Tacitus  \  digw 
nified  perspicuity  from  Livy  ^  simplicity  from  Cxsar ;  and  from 
Homer  some  portion  of  that  light  and  heat  which,  dispersed  into 
ten  thousand  channels,  has  filled  the  world  with  bright  images  and 
illustrious  thoughts.  Let  the  cultivator  of  modern  literature  ad<- 
diet  himself  to  the  purest  models  of  taste  which  France,  Italy  and 
England  conid  supply,  he  might  still  learn  from  Virgil  to  be  ma- 
jestic, and  from  Tibullus  to  be  tender :  he  might  not  yet  look  up- 
on the  face  of  nature  as  Theocritus  saw  it ;  nor  might  he  reach 
those  springs  of  pathos  with  which  Euripides  softened  the  hearts 
of  his  audience.  In  short,  it  appears  to  us,  that  there  are  so  many 
excellent  reasons  wiiy  a  certain  number  of  scholars  should  be  kept 
up  in  this  and  in  every  civilized  country,  that  we  should  consider 
every  system  of  education  from  which  classical  education  was  exs- 
cinded, as  radically  erroneous,  and  completely  absurd. 

That  vast  advantages,  then,  may  be  derived  from  classical  learn- 
ing, there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  advantages  which  are  derived 
from  classical  learning  by  the  English  manner  of  teaching,  involve 
another  and  a  very  different  question ;  and  we  will  venture  to  say^ 
that  there  never  was  a  more  complete  instance  in  any  country,  of 
such  extravagant  and  overacted  attachment  to  any  branch  of  know- 
ledge, as  that  which  obtains  in  this  country  with  regard  to  classi- 
cal knowledge.  A  young  Englishman  goes  to  school  at  six  or  se« 
ven  years  old  ;  and  ne  remains  in  a  course  of  education  till  twenty- 
three  or  twenty-four  years  of  age.  In  all  that  time,  his  sole  ami 
exclusive  occupation  is  learning  Latin  and  Greek :  •  he  has  scarce- 
ly a  notion  that  there  is  any  other  kind  of  excellence ;  and  the  great 
system  of  facts  with  which  he  is  the  most  perfectly  acquainted,  are 
the  intrigues  of  the  Heathen  Gods; — with  whom  Pan  slept? — with 

whom 

•  Unless  he  goes  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  ;  and  then  clas- 
sics occupy  him  entirely  for  about  ten  years;  and  divide  him  with 
mathematics  for  four  or  five  more. 
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whom  Japiter  ? — whom  Apollo  ravished  ?  These  factt  the  £ng« 
lish  youth  get  by  heart  the  moment  they  quit  the  nursery ;  and 
are  most  sedulously  and  industriously  instructed  in  them  till  the 
best  and  most  active  part  of  life  is  passed  away.  Now,  this  long 
career  of  classical  learning,  we  may,  if  we  please,  denominate  a 
foundation ;  but  it  is  a  foundation  so  far  above  ground,  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  room  to  put  any  thing  upon  it.  If  you  occupy  a 
man  with  one  thing  till  he  is  twenty-four  years  of  age,  you  have 
exhausted  all  his  leisure  time :  he  is  called  into  the  world,  and 
compelled  to  act ;  or  is  surrounded  with  pleasures,  and  thinks  and 
reads  no  more.  If  you  have  neglected  to  put  other  things  in  him, 
they  will  never  get  in  afterwards  )—^if  you  have  fed  him  only  with 
words,  he  will  remain  a  narrow  and  limited  being  to  the  end  of 
his  existence.  w 

The  bias  given  to  men's  minds  is  so  strong,  that  it  is  no  un« 
common  thing  to  meet  with  Englishmen,  whom,  but  for  their 
grey  hairs  and  wrinkles,  we  might  easily  mistake  for  school- 
boys* Their  talk  is  of  Latin  verses ;  and  it  is  quite  clear,  if  men's 
ages  are  to  be  dated  from  the  state  of  their  mental  progress, 
that  such  men  are  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  not  a  day  older* 
Their  minds  have  been  so  completely  possessed  by  exaggerated 
notions  of  classical  learning,  that  they  have  not  been  able,  in  the 
great  school  of  the  world,  to  form  any  other  notion  of  real  great- 
ness. Attend,  too,  to  the  public  feelings — lopk  to  all  the  terms  of 
applause.  A  learned  man! — a  scholar  !—•  a  man  of  erudition  f 
Upon  whom  are  these  epithets  of  approbation  bestowed  ?  Are  they 
given  to  men  acquainted  with  the  science  of  government  ?  tho- 
roughly masters  of  the  geographical  and  commercial  relations  of 
Europe  ? — to  men  who  know  the  properties  of  bodies,  and  their 
action  upon  each  other  ?  No :  this  is  not  learning ;  it  is  chemistry 
or  political  economy — not  learning.  The  distinguishing  abstract 
term,  the  epithet  of  Scholar,  is  reserved  for  him  who  writes  on 
the  CEolic  reduplication,  and  is  familiar  with  Sylburgius  his  method 
of  arranging  defectives  in  #  and  ^<.  The  picture  which  a  young 
Englishman,  addicted  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  draws — his 
beau  ideal  of  human  nature — his  top  and  consummation  of  man's 
powers — is  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  His  object  is 
not  to  reason,  to  imagine,  or  to  invent ;  but  to  conjugate,  decline 
and  derive.  The  situations  of  imaginary  glory  which  he  draws  for 
himself,  are  the  detection  of  an  anapaest  in  the  wrong  place,  or 
the  restoration  of  a  dative  case  which  Cranzius  had  passed  over^ 
and  the  never-dying  Ernesti  failed  to  observe.  If  a  young  classic 
of  this  kind  were  to  meet  the  greatest  chemist,  or  the  greatest  me- 
chaniciaii,  or  the  most  profound  political  economist  of  his  time,  in 
company  with  the  greatest  Greek  scholar,  would  the  slightest  com- 
parison Detween  tli^m  ever  come  across  bis  mind  ?— would  he  ever 

dreafi* 
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dream  that  fuch  men  as  Adam  Smith  and  LaToifier  were  equal  in 
dignity  of  underftanding  to,  or  of  the  fame  utility  as,  Bentley  and 
Heyni  ?  We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  the  feeling  excited  would 
be  a  good  deal  like  that  which  was  exprefled  by  Dr  George  about 
the  praifes  of  the  great  King  of  Pruffia,  who  entertained  confider- 
able  doubts  whether  the  King,  with  all  his  vi^ories,  knew  how  to 
conjugate  a  Greek  rerb  in  ^. 

Another  misfortune  of  claiBcal  learning,  as  taught  in  Englandt 
is,  that  fcholars  have  come,  in  procefs  of  time,  and  from  the  ef- 
fe<fis  of  aflbciation,  to  love  the  inftrument  better  than  the  end  ;— 
not  the  luxury  which  the  difficulty  enclofes,  but  the  difficulty ;— - 
not  the  filbert,  but  the  ihell ;— not  what  fiay  be  read  in  Greeks 
but  Greek  itfelf.  It  is  not  fo  much  the  man  who  baa  mafiered 
the  wifdom  of  the  antients,  that  is  valued,  as  he  who  difplays  his 
knowledge  of  the  vehicle  in  which  that  wifdom  is  conveyed.  The 
glory  is  to  (how  I  am  a  fcholar.  The  good  fenfe  and  ingenuity  I 
may  gain  by  my  acquaintance  with  antient  authors,  is  matter  of 
opinion  ;  but  if  I  beftow  an  immenfity  of  pains  upon  a  point  of 
accent  or  quantity,  this  is  fomething  pofitive  :  I  eftablifh  my  pre- 
tenfions  to  the  name  of  Scholar,  and  gain  the  credit  of  leaming» 
while  I  facrifice  all  its  utility. 

Another  evil  in  the  prefent  fyftem  of  claffical  education,  is  the 
extraordinary  perfe6iion  which  is  aimed  at  in  teaching  thofe  lan- 
guages :  a  needlefs  perfc£kion ;  an  accuracy  which  is  fought  for 
in  nothing  elfe.  There  are  few  boys  who  remain  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  or  nineteen  at  a  public  fchool,  without  making  above 
ten  thoufand  Latin  verfes  ;-**a  greater  number  than  is  contained 
in  the  JEneid :  and  after  he  has  made  this  quantity  of  verfes  in  a 
dead  language,  uniefs  the  poet  ihould  happen  to  be  a  very  weak 
man  indeed,  he  never  makes  another  as  long  as  he  lives.  It  may 
be  urged,  and  it  is  urged,  that  this  is  of  ufe  in  teaching  the  delica- 
cies of  the  language.  No  doubt  it  is  of  ufe  for  this  purpofe,  if 
we  put  out  of  view  the  immenfe  time  and  trouble  facrificed  in 
gaining  thefe  little  delicacies.  It  would  be  of  ufe  that  we  (hould 
go  on  till  fifty  years  of  age  making  Latin  verfes,  if  the  price  of  a 
whole  life  were  not  too  much  to  pay  for  it.  We  effe£t  our  obje£l } 
but  we  do  it  at  the  price  of  fomething  greater  than  our  objed.  And 
whence  comes  it,  that  the  expenditure  of  life  and  labour  is  totally 
put  out  of  the  calculation,  when  Latin  and  Greek  are  to  be  attained  ? 
In  every  other  occupation,  the  queftiou  is  fairly  dated  between  the 
attainment,  and  the  time  employed  in  the  purfuit ; — but»  in  claf- 
fical learning,  it  feems  to  be  fufficient  if  the  leaft  poffible  good 
is  gained  by  the  greateft  poffible  exertion  ;  if  the  end  is  any  things 
and  the  means  every  thing.  It  is  of  fome  importance  to  fpeak 
and  write  French  ;  and  innumerable  delicacies  would  be  gained  by 
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writing  ten  thoufand  FVench  Tcrfes  :  but  it  makes  no  part  of  our 
education  to  write  French  poetry.  It  18  of  fome  importance  that 
there  fhould  be  good  botanifts ;  but  no  botanift  can  repeat,  b^ 
heart}  the  names  of  all  the  plants  in  the  known  world  ;  nor  i&  any 
aftronomer  acquainted  with  the  appellation  and  magnitude  of 
ctery  (tar  in  the  map  of  the  heaTens.  The  only  department  of 
human  knowledge  in  which  there  can  be  no  exccfs^  no  arithmetic^ 
no  balance  of  profit  and  iofs,  is  cbflical  leamingA 

The  prodigious  honour  in  which  Latin  verfes  are  held  at  puhlio 
fcI;(tolSi  is  furcly  the  moft  abfurd  of  all  abfurd  diftin£lions.  Yc^i 
tcft  all  reputation  upon  doing  that  which  is  a  natural  gift)  and  whicb 
no  labour  can  attain.  H  a  lad  won't  learn  the  words  of  a  language^ 
his  degradation  in  the  fchool  is  a  Ycfy  natural  punifhment  for  his 
difobedience^  or  his  indolence ;  but  ft  Would  'be  as  reafonable  ta 
expe£t|  that  all  boys  (hould  be  witty,  or  beautiful,  as  that  they 
(hould  be  poets.  In  either  cafe,  it  would  be  to  make  an  acciden* 
tal»  unattainable,  and  not  a  very  important  gift  of  nature,  the 
only,  or  the  principal,  teft  of  merit.  This  is  the  reafoa  why  boysf 
who  make  a  very  confiderable  figure  at  fchool,  fo  very  often  make 
no  figure  in  the  world  ;— and  why  o^her  lads,  who  are  paffed  over 
without  notice,  turn  out  to  be  valuable  important  men.  The  teft 
eitablifhed  in  the  world,  is  widely  different  from  that  eftablifhed 
in  a  place  which  is  prefumed  to  be  a  preparation  for  the  world  i 
and  the  head  of  a  public  fchool,  who  is  a  perfe^i  miracle  to  his 
contemporaries,  finds  himfelf  (brink  into  abfolute  infignificance^ 
bfcaufe  he  has  nothing  elfe  to  command  refped  or  regard,  but  a 
talent  for  fugitive  poetry  in  a  dead  language. 

The  prefent  ftate  of  claflical  education  cultivates  the  imagination 
a  great  deal  too  much,  and  other  habits  of  mind  a  great  deal  toor 
little  \  and  trains  up  many  young  men  in  a  ftyle  of  elegant  imbe-* 
cility,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  talents  with  which  nature  has  en* 
dowed  them.  It  may  be  faid,  there  are  profound  inveftigationp, 
and  fubje£ts  quite  powerful  enough  for  any  underftanding,  to  b^ 
met  with  in  claflical  literature.  So  there  are  ;  but  no  man  likes  to 
add  the  difiiculties  of  a  language  to  the  difficulties  of  a  fubje£t  | 
and  to  ftudv  roetaphyfics,  morals,  and  politics  in  Greek,  wheit 
the  Greek  alone  is  ftudy  enough  without  them.  In  all  foreign 
languages,  the  moft  popular  works  are  works  of  imagination^ 
£ven  in  the  French  language,  which  we  know  fo  well,  for  one 
ferious  work  which  has  any  currency  in  this  courttty,  we  have 
twenty  which  are  mere  works  of  imagination*  lliis  is  ftill  more 
true  in  claflical  literature ;  becaufe  what  their  poets  and  otatdrs 
have  left  us,  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  than  the  remains  of 
their  philolophy ;  for,  as  fociety  advances,  men  thmk  more  ac- 
curately and  deeply,  and  imagine  more  tamely  \  works  of  reafon- 
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iDg  adrance^  and  works  of  fancy  decay*  So  that  the  matter  of 
faS  is,  that  a  claifical  fcholar  of  twenty-three  or  twentv-four 
years  of  age,  is  a  man  principally  converfant  with  works  oi  ima- 
gination.  His  feelings  are  quick»  his  fancy  liveiy^  and  his  tafte 
good.  Talents  for  fpeculation  and  original  inquiry  he  has  none  s 
nor  has  he  formed  the  invaluable  habit  of  piifhing  things  up  to 
their  firft  principles,  or  of  colIe£ting  dry  and  unamudng  fafls  as  the 
materials  of  reafoning.  All  the  folid  and  mafcuUne  parts  of  hit 
underftanding '  are  left  wholly  without  cultivation }  he  hates  the 
pain  of  thinlung,  and  rufpe£ts  every  man  whofe  boldnefs  and  origi« 
nality  call  upon  him  to  defend  his  opinions  and  prove  his  afiertions^ 

A  very  curious  argument  is  fomettmes  employed  in  ju(li£ca« 
tion  of  the  learned  minutiae  to  which  all  young  men  are  doomed^ 
whatever  be  their  propenfities  in  future  life»  What  are  you  to 
do  with  a  young  man  up  to  the  age  of  feventeen  i — ^Juft  as  if 
there  was  fuch  a  want  of^  difliculties  to  overcome,  and  of  import- 
ant  taftcs  to  infpire,  that^  from  the  mere  neceflity  of  doing  fome- 
thing,  and  the  impoifibility  of  doihg  any  thing  elfe,  you  were 
driven  to  the  expedient  of  metre  and  poetry  $— as  if  a  young  mail 
within  that  period  might  not  acquire  the  modern  languages,  mo- 
dem hiftoryi  experimental  philofophy,  geographyi  chronology^ 
and  a  confiderable  ihare  of  mathematics  \ — as  it  the  memory 
of  things  was  not  more  agreeable,  and  more  profitablcj  than  the 
memory  of  words. 

The  great  objection  is,  that  we  are  not  making  the  mod  of  hu« 
man  life,  when  we  conflitute  fuch  an  extenfive,  and  fuch  minute 
claflical  erudition^  an  indifpenfable  article  in  education.  Up  to  a 
certain  point  we  would  educate  every  young  man  in  Latin  and 
Greek ;  but  to  a  point  far  (hort  of  that  to  which  this  fpecies  of 
education  is  now  carried.  Afterwards,  we  would  grant  to  clafli- 
cal  erudition  as  high  honours  as  to  every  other  departmeilt  of 
knowledge,  but  not  higher.  We  would  place  it  upon  a  footing 
with  many  other  objeSs  of  ftudy }  but  allow  to  it  no  fuperiority. 
Good  fcholars  would  be  as  certainly  produced  by  thefe  means,  as 
good  chemifts,  aflronomers,  and  mathematicians  are  now  produ- 
ced, without  any  dire£t  provifion  whatfoever  for  their  produdlion. 
Why  are  we  to  truft  to  the  diverfity  of  human  taftes,  and  the  va- 
rieties of  human  ambition,  in  every  thing  elfe,  and  diftruft  it  ia 
cbdics  alone  ?  The  paflion  for  languages  is  juft  as  (Irong  as 
any  other  literary  paflion.  There  are  very  good  Perfian  and  A- 
rabic  fcholars  in  this  country.  Large  heaps  of  trafh  have  been 
dug  up  from  Sanfcrit  ruins.  We  have  fecn,  in  our  own  times, 
a  clergyman  of  the  UniverGty  of  Oxford,  complimenting  their 
Maj:fties  in  Coptic  and  Syrophoenician  verfes ;  and  yet  wo 
doubt  whether  there  will  be  a  fufEcient  avidity  in  literary  men 
to  get  at  the  beauties  of  the  fined  writers  which  the  world  ha^ 
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yet  feen }  and  though  the  Bagoat  Gheeta  has  (as  can  be  proved) 
met  with  human  beings  to  tranflate,  and  other  human  beings  to 
read  it^  we  think  that,  in  order  to  fecure  an  attention  to  Homer  and 
Virgil,  we  muft  catch  up  every  man — whether  he  is  to  be  a  cler« 
gyman  or  a  duke ;— begin  with  him  at  fix  years  of  age,  and  never 
quit  him  till  he  is  twenty  \  making  him  conjugate  and  decline  for 
life  and  death;  and  fo  teaching  him  to  eftimate  his  progrefs  in  real 
wifdom,  as  he  can  fcan  the  verfes  of  the  Greek  tragedrans. 

The  Englifh  clergy,  in  whofe  hands  education  entirely  reftSf 
bring  up  the  firft  young  men  of  the  country,  as  if  they  were  all  to 
keep  grammar  fchools  in  little  country  towns ;  and  a  noblemany. 
Ytpon  whofe  knowledge  and  liberality  the  honour  and  welfare  of 
his  country  may  depend,  is  diligently  worried,  for  half  his  life, 
with  the  fmall  pedantry  of  longs  and  (horts.*  There  is  a  timid 
and  abfurd  apprehcnfion,  on  the  part  of  ecclefiafticat  tutors,  of 
letting  out  the  minds  of  youth  upon  difficult  and  imponant  fub« 
jlefls.  They  fancy  that  mental  exertion  muft  end  in  religious 
fcepticifm  >  and,  to  preferve  the  principles  of  their  pupils^  they 
confine  them  to  the  fafe  and  elegant  imbecility  of  claffical  learn- 
ing. A  genuine  Oxford  tutor  would  fiiudder  to  hear  his  youngs 
men  difputing  upon  moral  and  political  truth,  forming  and  pull- 
ing down  theories,  and  indulging  in  all  the  boldnefs  of  youthful 
difcuffion.  He  would  augur  nothing  from  it,  but  impiety  to 
God,  and  treafon'to  kings.  And  yet,  who  vilifies  both  more  than 
the  holy  poltroon,.-  who  carefully  averts  from  them  the  fearching 
eye  of  reafon,  and  who  knows  no  better  method  of  teaching  the 
higheft  duties^  than  by  extirpating  the  fineft  qualities  and  habita 
of  the  mind  ?  If  our  religion  is  a  fable,  the  fooner  it  is  explod- 
ed the  better.  If  our  government  is  bad,  it  (hould  be  amended.^ 
But  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  one,  .or  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  other ;  and  are  convinced  that  both  wiB  be  placed 
on  a  firmer  bafis,  in  proportion  as  the  minds  of  men  are  more 
trained  to  the  inveftigation  of  truth.  At  prefent,  we  a£l  with 
the  minds  of  our  young  men,  as  the  Dutch  did  with  their  exuberant 
fpices.  An  infinite  quantity  of  talent  is  annually  deftroyed  in 
the  Univerfities  of  England,  by  the  miferable  jealoufy  and  little- 
nefs  of  ecclefiaftical  inftru^iors.  It  is  in  vain  to  fay  we  have 
produced  great  men  under  this  fyftem.  We  have  produced  great 
men  under  all  fyftems.  Every  £ngli(hman  muft  pafs  half  hia^ 
life  in  learning  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  daffical  learning  is  fup- 
pofed  to  have  produced  the  talents  which  it  has  not  been  able  to 
extinguifh.  It  is  fcarcely  poffible  to  prevent  great  men  from 
rifing  up  under  any  fyftem  of  education,  however  bad.  Teach 
men  d9emono]o|;y  or  aftrology,  and  you  will  ftill  have  a  certain 
portion  of  original  genius,  m  fpite  of  thefe  or^any  other  branches 
#f  ignorance  and  follj. 
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There  is  a  delusive  BOrt  of  splenildiir  in  a  vast  bodf  of  men 
pursning  one  object,  and  thoroughly  obtaining  it  ^  and  ]ret4 
thoagh  h  is  very  splendid,  it  is  far  from  being  useful.  Classical 
literature  is  the  great  object  *  at  Oxford.'  Many  mindsy  so  em- 
ployed, have  produced  many  works,  and  much  fame  in  that  de* 
partment ;  but  if  all  liberal  arts  and  sciences  useful  to  human  life 
had  been  taught  therey-^if  some  had  dedicated  themselves  to  che*- 
mistry,  some  to  mathematics,  sohie  to  experimental  philosophy,-* 
and  if  every  attainment  had  been  honoured  in  the  mixc  ratio  of  its 
difficulty  and  utility, — the  system  of  such  an  University  would 
have  been  much  more  valuable,  but  the  sptendour  of  its  nam^ 
something  less. 

When  an  University  has  been  doing  useless  things  for  a  long 
time,  it  appears  at  first  degrading  to  them  to  be  useful.  A  set  of 
lectures  upon  political  economy  would  be  discouraged  in  Oxford^ 
probably  despised,  probably  not  permitted.  To  discuss  the  ench)^ 
sure  of  commons,  and  to  dwell  upon  imports  and  expoTts,->-— to  com# 
so  near  to  common  life,  would  seem  to  be  undignified  and  con* 
temptible.  In  the  same  manner,  the  Parr,  or  the  Bentley  of  his 
day,  would  be  scandalized  in  an  University  to  be  put  on  a  level 
with  the  discoverer  of  a  neutral  salt ;  and  yet,  what  other  mea* 
sure  irthere  of  dignity  in  intellectual  labour,  but  usefulness  i  And 
what  ought  the  term  University  to  mean,  but  a  place  where  every 
science  is  taught  which  is  liberal,  and  at  the  same  time  useful  to 
mankind  ?  Nothing  would  so  much  tend  to  bring  classical  Utera* 
ture  within  proper  bounds,  as  a  steady  and  invariable  appeal  to 
utility  in  our  appreciation  of  ail  human  knowledge^  The  puffed 
up  pedant  would  collapse  into  his  proper  siiEe ;  and  the  maker  of 
verses,  and  the  rememberer  of  words,  would  soon  assume  that 
station  which  is  the  lot  of  those  who  go  up  unbidden  to  the  Upper 
places  of  the  feast. 

We  should  be  sorry,  if  what  we  have  said  shobld  appear  too 
contemptuous  towards  classical  learning,  which  we  most  sincere* 
ly  hope  will  always  be  held  in  great  honour  in  this  country,  though 
we  certainly  do  not  wish  to  it  that  exclusive  honour  which  it  at 
present  enjoys.  A  great  classical  scholar  is  an  ornament,  and  an 
important  acquisition  to  his  country ;  but,  in  a  place  of  educa- 
tion, we  would  give  to  all  knowledge  an  equal  chance  for  dis« 
tinction  }  and  would  trust  to  the  varieties  of  human  dispositioui 
that  every  science  worth  cultivation  would  be  cultivated.  Look- 
ing always  to  real  utility  as  our  guide,  we  should  see,  with  equal 
pleasure,  a  studious  and  inquisitive  mind  arranging  the  productions 
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€ff  nature,  inrestigating  the  qualities  of  bodteSf  or  mastering  the 
difficulties  of  the  learned  languages.  We  should  not  care  whether 
he  were  chemist,  naturalist,  or  scholar  i  because  we  know  it  to  be 
-as  necessary  that  matter  should  be  studied,  and  subdued  to  the  use 
of  man,  as  that  taste  should  be  gratified,  and  imagination  inflamed. 
In  those  who  were  destined  for  the  church,  we  would  un« 
doubtedly  encourage  classical  learning,  more  than  in  any  other 
body  of  men ;  but  if  we  had  to  do  with  a  young  man  going 
out  into  Public  Life,  we  would  exhort  him  to  contemn,  or'  at 
teast  not  to  affect,  the  reputation  of  a  great  scholar,  but  to 
educate  himself  for  the  offices  of  civil  life.  He  should  learn 
Vhat  the  constitution  of  his  country  really  was,— how  it  had 
grown  into  its  present  state, — ^the  perils  that  had  threatened  it, — 
the  malignity  that  had  attacked  it, — the  courage  that  had  fought 
for  it,  and  the  wisdom  that  had  made  it  ereat.  We  would  bring 
strongly  before  his  mind  the  characters  of  those  Englishmen  who 
have  been  the  steady  friends  of  the  public  hapjMness ;  and,  by 
their  examples,  would  breathe  into  him  a  pure  public  taste,  which 
should  keep  him  untainted  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  political  for- 
tune. We  would  teach  him  to  burst  through  the  well  paid,  and 
the  pernicious  cant  of  indiscriminate  loyalty ;  and  to  know  his 
Sovereign  only  as  he  discharged  those  duties,  and  displayed  those 
qualities,  for  which  the  blood  and  the  treasure  of  his  people  are 
confided  to  his  hands*  We  should  deem  it  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, that  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  true  principles  of 
legislation, — what  effect  laws  can  produce  upon  opinions,  and^ 
opinions  upon  laws,-*— what  subjects  are  fit  for  legislative  interfer- 
ence, and  when  men  may  be  left  to  the  management  of  their  own 
interests ; — the  mischief  occasioned  by  bad  laws,  and  the  per- 
plexity which  arises  from  numerous  laws, — the  causes  of  nation- 
al wealth, — the  relations  of  foreign  trade, — the  encouragement  of 
manufactures  and  agriculture^-^the  fictitious  wealth  occasioned 
by  paper  credit, — the  laws  of  population, — the  management  of 
poverty  and  mend]cityr-*the  use  and  abuse  of  nK>nopo)y, — the 
theory  of  taxation, — the  consequences  of  the  public  debt.  These 
are  some  of  the  subjects,  and  some  of  the  branches  of  civil  edu- 
cation to  which  we  would  turn  the  minds  of  future  Judges,  future 
Senators,  and  future  Noblemen*  After  the  first  period  of  life  had 
been  given  up  to  the  cultivation  of  the  classics,  and  the  reason- 
ing powers  were  now  beginning  to  evolve  themselves,  these  are 
some  of  the  propensities  in  study  which  we  would  endeavour  to 
inspire.  Great  knowledge,  at  such  a  period  of  life,  we  could 
not  convey  ;  but  we  might  fix  a  decided  taste  for  its  acquisition, 
and  a  strong  disposition  to  respect  it  in  others.  The  foimation  oir 
some  great  scholars  we  should  certainly  prevent,  and  hinder  many 
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from  learning  what»  in  a  few  years,  they  would  necessarily  fort* 
get ;  but  this  loss  woaM  be  well  repaid, — ^tf  we  could  show  the 
latnre  rulers  of  the  covntry  that  thought  and  labour  which  it  re«« 

S tires  to  make  a  nation  happy,— -«r  if  we  could  inspire  them  with 
at  love  of  public  virtue,  which,  after  religion,  we  most  st>>* 
lemnly  believe  to  be  the  brightest  ornament  of  the  mind  of  man* 


Art.  IV.  A  Viett  of  Spaini  -comprising  a  descriptive  Itinerary 
<tf  emck  Provincef  and  a  general  iUatistical  Account  of  th^ 
OmitUrg.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Alexander  de  La» 
horde*    5  vol*    8vo.    London,  1809. 

'T'his  work  is  not  without  value;;  though  its  faults  and  de^ 
"^  fects  greatly  overbalance  its  merits,  k  contains  some  use.- 
^uly  and  much  minute  information,  interspersed  with  reflection^ 
that  are  often  judicious  and  well  founded  \  but  it  is,  on  the  whole^ 
a  dullf  prolix,  tasteless  performance,  without  life  or  spirit,  and 
itdl  of  the  grossest  errors  and  inconsistencies.  The  author,  ^ 
Mr  Alexander  de  Laborde,  whom  his  translator  has  converted  into 
'  an  elegant  -scholar  and  erudke  antiquary,  possessed  of  a  highfy 
cultivated  -taste,  and  extensive  information  on  all  literary  and  phi- 
losophical subjects,'  is  editor  of  an  expensive,  showy  puhltc;|- 
tion^'  called  yojfOge  fiittoresque  de  rE^agne^  which  was  undei^ 
takeoi  some  years  ago,  by  the  banking-house  of  Laborde  at  Parii^» 
as  a  commercial  speculation,  to  be  executed  by  artists  paid  and 
employed  under  its  direction.  As  the  superintendance  of  a  pul^ 
iication  of  'this  sort,  which  was  to  derive  its  chii&f  valuoy  not 
from  the  authors  that  compiled,  but  from  the  artists  that  decorat- 
ed and  embellished  ir^  could  add  but  little  to  Mr  Laborde's  litera- 
ry reputation,  he  was  induced,  while  preparing  it  for  the  press^, 
to  employ  himself  in  -collecting  materials  for  a  work  of  a  more 
respectable  description,  in  which  he  proposed  to  treat,  not  only 
of  the  present  state  of  Spain,  but  of  the  causes  that^  in  past 
times,  had  '  inluenced  the  prop'ess  of,  its  industry,  civilization 
and  prosperity. '  Unfortunately,  however,  for  this  literary  pro- 
ject, he  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  it  by  the  revolution  of 
Bayonne,  the  nomination  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  the.  vacant 
throne  of  Spain^  and  the  unexpected  resistance  of  the  Spaniel 
nation  to  a  change  of  dynasty,  which  they  foresaw  must  re- 
dace  their  country  to  be  a  mere  dependancy  of  France.  The 
interest  which  these  extraordinary  events  produced  throughout 
Europe,  and  the  sympathy  so  generally  felt,  even  in  France, 
ior  a  people  that  had  the  courage  or  temerity  to  engage  in  ^o 
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vnequal  a  contest,  excited  the  regret  of  Mr  Labdtde  that  hit 
work  was  not  further  adranced  ta  itfi  coaclusion.  '  FortiK 
iiate, '  he  exciaimsi  <  would  be  the  aathor,  who  waft  (prepared  at 
this  moment  to  trace  the  events  which,  through  every  period^  h«fm 
contributed  their  influence  in  the  fate  of  this  tnonarcbyi  '•  Sut 
regret  was  useless.  So  far  from  being  ready  to  publiirii  '  a.fibi^ 
losophical  and  political  history '  of  Spain,  he  had  not  even  com^* 
plcted  his  statistical  account  of  that  cotmtry,-  *  It  would  havtf 
taken  me  three  years, '  he  observes,  *  to  have  executed  this  work 
tolerably,  which  it  was  necessary  to  finish  in  ft  fdw  moMthir.  •  If 
I  had  delayed  it,  it  would  have  been  of  nO  use*  *  A«  a  mercan- 
tile speculation,  we  admit  that  it  would  have  b«^n  of  less  value, 
had  Mr  Laborde's  publication  been  kept  back  till  it  wasTsmki-ed 
fit  to  meet  the  public  eye.  Possiby  the  fate  of  Spain  might  have 
been  decided  before  it  could  have  appeared  ;  and  certaitilyiiafha't 
case,  It  would  have  •  experienced  a  less  favourable  reception  in 
France,  *  and  might  not  have  *  passed,  irt  a  short  time,  tbrongk 
several  editions. '  But,  whatever  it  might  have  lost  in  the  rapi»> 
dity  of  its  sale,  we  will  venture  to  assure  Mr  Laborde,  tint  tt 
would  have  gained  in  the  permanence  of  its  reputation.  Ir  imight 
not  have  been  published  till  it  had  become  to  Spain  •  what  the 
antient  ordinanr'es  of  war,  the  arrets  of  Parliament,  and  the  li- 
berties of  the  Gallican  church  are  now  to  Frtince  :*  But  it  woold 
"have  been  purged  of  anachronisms  and  historical  bluttdcrs }  ^eed 
•from  inconsistencies  and  contradictions ;  its  etrors  oorrtcted;  i«^ 
deficiencies  supplied ;  its  superfluities  retrenched )  «iid  its  pla- 
giarisms more  skilfully  concealed,  or,  if  that  was  impossible^ 
more  honestly  acknowledged. 

Mr  Labor«ie's  work  consists  of  an  introduction,  which  occu* 
pies  about  one  fourth  of  his  first  volume,  and  is  by  far  the  best 
written  and  most  entertaining  part  of  his  book  \  of  short  dhreo- 
tions  for  travelling  in  Spain,  which  are  chiefly  taken  fpNtt  Fischer ; 
of  some  interesting  observations  on  the  climate  and-  ph^ical  geo- 
graphy of  that  country,  furnished  by  M.  Humboldt  \  of  a  descrip- 
tive itinerary  of  its  provinces,  which  fills  more  than  two  volumes 
and  a  half,  and  is  incredibly  tedious,  fiat  and  uninteresting,  with* 
out  accuracy  or  fidelity  to  recommend  it ;  and,  lastly,  of  disser- 
tations on  the  population,  manufactures,  commerce,  government, 
laws,  literature  and  manners  of  the  country,  which  form  -the 
two  concluding  volumes.  Each  of  these  divisions  requires  that 
we  should  make  sach  remarks  upon  it»  as  to  enable  our  readers  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  Mr  Laborde's  performance. 

In  his  introductory  discourse,  Mr  Laborde  follows  the  opinion 
of  Capmany,  that  Spain  has  been  at  no  period  so  populous,  in- 
dustrious, commercial  and  opulent,   as  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
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century.  *  ^  It  will  no  doubt,  he  sayt,  '  appear  strange  to  a«^ 
«ert,  ^t  Spain  was  never  more  flouTisking,  better  cultivatedi  or, 
pechapet  more  populouti  than  at  present*  *  f  He  acknowledgest 
in  a  subaeqnoat  part  of  his  book,  that  the  same  view  of  the  sub* 
ject  bad  been  taken  by  Gipmany ;  %  and  in  a  note  annexed  to  his 
tntrodttctioa,  be  mtntiona  the  ^lesUones  crittcas  of  that  author, 
as  a  work  which  had  been  extremely  useful  to  him.  §  But,  when 
St  ia  considered,  that  he  has  not  only  adc^ted  the  system  of  Cap- 
snany,  but  borrowed  mit  the  facts  and  proofs  that  he  brings  in 
suppiort  of  it,  from  the  works  of  that  acute,  learned  and  accurate 
Ittstorian,  we  cannot  but  think,  that  some  more  full  and  explicit 
ueknowidigement  was  due  to  one  from  whom  he  had  taken  so 
much.  As  the  matter  stands  in  Mr  Laborde's  book,  he  assumes 
die  merit  of  an  original  inquirer,  and  claims  the  indulgence  of  his 
countnrmen  for  *  combating  ideas  generally  received  j '  when  he 
is,  in  net,  the  mei«  copyist  and  translator  of  the  Spanish  histo» 
srian,  whom  he  only  memions  iacidentatty,  as  one  entertaining  the 
same  opinion  with  tiimeelf. 

Bat,  whether  di^fMised  to  do  jostice  to  die  original  merit. of 
Capmany,  or  inclined  to  take  the  credit  of  his  inquiries  to  hinip* 
self,  it  was  at  least  to  be  expected,  that,  having  adopted  the 
system  of  that  author,  he  would  hare  spared  us  the  repetitioa 
m  those  anile  tales  anid  extravagant  exaggerations,  with  whick 
Ae  ordinary  books  on  Spain  are  usually  staffed.  It  was  not, 
therefore,  without  surprise  that  we  found  him  affirming*  in  a 
eabsequent  part  of  his  book,  that,  in  the  16th  century,  Toledo 
ind  200,000  inhabitants,  (and  that  Seville  contained  16,000 
silk  looms,  130,000  silk  weavers,  and  a  population  of  SOO/X)0  . 
tools,  f  We  discovered,  to  our  astonishment,  tlutf  though  Mr 
Laborde  had  adopted  Capman/s  opinion  in  his  Introduction,  and 
m  some  other  parts  of  his  book,  he  continued,  in  other  parts,  to 
assure  us,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  that  the  silk  manufactures  of 
Spain  employed  1,100,000  persons  in  the  16th  century  i  **  and  to 
repeat  sodi  absurd  faUes,  as  that  800,000  Moors  quitted  Seville^ 
when  that  tity  was  surrendered  to  St  Ferdinand  ;  ff  that  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  at  the  time  of  its  conquest,  there  were 
diree  millions  of  inhabitants,  400,000  of  whom  lived  within  the 
walls  of  Granada;  ^  and  that  Cordova,  under  the  Caliphs,  con^ 
tained  a  million,  and  Tarragona,  under  the  Romans,  two  mil- 
lions and  a  balf  of  inhabitants.  $^    That  Mr  Laborde,  even  before 
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-he  met  with  Capmany's  book,  should  ever  haire  credited  such  'Mt 
fictions,  gave  us  no  favourable  opinion  of  his  judgment  i  but  thai* 
after  embracing  the  system  of  Capmany,  he  ^hotild  re,tain  ,and 
publish  these  specimens  of  his  former  labours,  could  arise  only 
'from  that  mercantile  avidity,  which  had  made  him  hurry  on  the 
•publication  of  his  book,  in  order  to  catch  the  market  before  it 
tWas  closed.  ' 

The  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  are  infinite,  into  which 
4his  haste  to  come  out  with  his  book  has  plunged  him.  He  teli^ 
us,  in  one  place,  that  the  population  of  Catalonia,  RoussiJloB 
and  Cerdagno,  did  not  exceed  36^,000  souls  in  i$(>.H\  *  and  yet 
'he  would  make  us  believe,  in  another  part,  th^t,  only  eighty  yeara 
4>efore  that  period,  the  city  of  Tarragona  alone  contained  350,000 
inhabitants,  f  Navarre  hai  at  present  little  more  than  1^^0,000  iur 
habitants  ^  but  Mr  Laborde  would  persuade  us,  that,  in  the  mid-' 
ille  of  the  i4th  century,  its  population  amounted  to  800,000 
souls.  He  sutes  the  population  of  Spain  at  ten  milliocis  in  i688» 
and  at  eight  millions  in  1700  -,  making  a  diminution  of  two  milr 
lions,  or  of  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the  kingdom,  in 
twelve  years ;  during  which  the  country  sufferec^  neither  from  pese 
tilence  nor  from  famine.  %  But  his  credulity  with  respect  to  num- 
bers is  without  bounds.  No  assertion  startles  him,  if  it  ia  brought 
forward  in  the  shape  of  figures  He  estimates  the  Jews  expelled 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  600,000 )  and  reckons  that  two  milr 
lions  of  Moriscoes  were  compelled  to  leave  their  country  by  the  inkr 
politic  edicts  of  Philip  III.  §  On  this  last  subject*  however,  he  ta 
more  excuseable  in  his  errors  ;  for  the  greatest  authors  have  been 
^equally  careless  and  credulous  when  they  touched  upon  it^  Numr 
l>ers  swell  in  their  hands  in  a  manner  almost  incredible.  Zurita, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of 
a  contemporary  author,  that  the  number  of  Jews  expelled  fromi 
Spain  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  was  I70,0o0 ;  though  some  au- 
^ors,  he  adds,  have  magnified  their  number  to  400,000.  K  Mar 
riana  takes  the  number  of  170,000  from  Zurita,  but  converts  it 
into  families ;  making  the  exiles  amount  to  i 7 0/)0<)  families,  or 
800,000  individuals  ;  %  and  later  authors,  improving  on  Mariana, 
have  chant^ed  his  ^00,000  individuals  into 800,000  families;  augr 
menting,  by  that  means,  the  total  number  of  exiles  to  near  four 
millions  of  souls.  Exaggeration  has  not  been  less  busy  w>th  the 
Moriscoes.  From  public  registers  it  appears,  that  the  Moriscoes 
expelled  from  Valencia,  Aragon,  Andalucia,  Granada,  Murcia, 
fifid  Extremadura,  did  not  much  exceed  S60,000  individuals ;  *^ 
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«nd  aHowtng  50>000  for  Catalonb}  the  whole  number  banished 
nay  be  reclamed  a^  4 1 0,000;  instead  of  900,000,  which  is  the 
comoion  calculation  \  or  of  two  millions^  the  number  assigned  by 
•Mr  Laborde. 

It  has  been  a  common  opinioti,  that  the  discovery  of  America 
was  prejudicial  to.Spain ;  though  there  are  not  wanting  authors 
who  have  maintained  xht  contrary  with  great  plausibility  <tnd  force 
of  argument.     Mr  Laborde  is  of  the  latter  party,  and  undertakes 
to  prove,  ^  that  the  discovery  of  America  was  never  injurious 
either  to  the  population  or  industry  of  Spain. '  ^    He  observes  sas- 
■castically  of  bis  opponents,  that  ^  there  was  something  acute  in 
jnaintacning  that  the  country  of  gold  had  produced  poverty  ^Vf 
and  adds,  *  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  any  thing  could  huve  roused 
the  Spaniards  from  their  beIov€^4  indolence,  it  was  the  discovery 
of  a  new  continent,,which,  providing  a  more  prompt  allurement  xq 
speculation,  opened  a  nev  career  to  aU  adventurers,  aud  taught 
them,  that  the  advantages  of  commerce  and  property  are  greater 
than  those  of  a  military  and  wandering  life. '  %     This  reasoning  is 
not  without  pki^sibtlity  ^  but  when  we  look  into  facts,  and  recur 
to  history,  ve  find  little  to  countenance  or  support  it.     It  was-no^ 
by  their  example  that  the  adventurers,  who  discovered  and  couf- 
quered  the  new  world,  could  inspire  their  countrymen  with  tl^ 
love  of  industry,  or  wean  them  from  their  imnuiderate  attachmeig: 
to  the  unsettled  habits  and  precarious  enjoyments  of  a  military  iiCf^ 
These  adventurers  acquired  wealth,  not  by  industry,  but  by  rapine^ 
not  by  cultiyating  the  soil,  but  by  plundering  the  cultivators.     It 
was  not  by  their  skill  and  labour  in  peaceful  pursuits,  but  by  their 
sagacity  and  boldness  in  military  enterprizcs,  that  they  amassed 
those  riches,  vhich  dazzled  the  eyes  and  excited  the  emulation  of 
their  countrymen.     Miiung  was  the  only  branch  of  industry  with 
which  they  were  acquainted ;  but  mining  was  in  their  hands  a 
gaming  adventure,  in  which  they  embarked  wiciwut  capital  or 
knowledge ,^T^allttred  by  tiie  riches,  which  sometimes  rewarded,  and 
undeterred  by  the  ruin  that  nu>re  frequeiuly  attended  sucli  vpor 
iculations.     Nor  was  there  such  demand  for  h^  manufactures  in 
the  new  world  as  could  give,  for  some  time  at  least,  any  consider- 
able stimulus  to  the  industry  of  the  mother  country;  for  we  are 
informed,  that  si^ty  years  after  the  discovery  of  America,  the 
number  of  Spaniards  in  all  its  provinces  did  not  exjceed  i 5,000. 4 
Cold  and  silver,  it  is  true,  were  poured  in  abundance  into  ^|X)in'^ 
but  when  we  consider  through  what  hands  they  passed,  and  ia 
what  objects  they  were  consumed,  it  ceases  to  surprise  us  that  they 
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Were  of  Ihtle  effect  in  rousing  a  spirit  of  industry  among  its  inha- 
bitants. The  more  opulent  of  the  adventurers  who  returned  from 
America)  finding  no  materials  of  refined  luxury  in  the  rude  in- 
dustry  and  coarse  manufactures  of  their  native  couotry)  had  vt* 
course  to  the  finer  productions  of  Italy  and  Flanders,  for  otqects 
tf^  please  their  taste,  and  gratify  their  vanity.  Those  who  canse 
back  with  moderate  fortunes,  were  of  greater  use  to  their  coua* 
try,  by  increasing  the  demand  for  its  proiductions,  and,  as  Ustarts 
informs  us,  by  assisting  the  relations  whom  they  had  l^t  at  hom^t 
with  capital  to  invest  in  cultivation,  or  embark  in  manufaetinres*  ^ 
That  some  encouragement  was  given  to  industry,-**that  some  pro- 
gress was  made  in  opulence,  in  consequence  ot  the  wealth  remi^ 
ted  from  the  colonies  to  the  mothet  countrv,  cannot  be  denied  ; 
but  the  effect  was  slight  and  transient.  Before  industry  had  taken 
TOOt,  or  capital  accumulated  in  Spain,  oppression  and  prejudioe 
interfered  to  check  the  one,  war  and  taxation  concurred  to  exhaust 
the  other.  The  Crown,  indeed,  was  enriched  by  the  new  worlds 
and  enabled  to  engage  in  vast  and  expensive  enterprises,  till  then 
unheard  of  among  the  States  of  Europe.  But,  what  were  tkut 
consequences  to  Spain  ?  Her  strength  was  consumed  in  unnecee- 
•ary  wars,  excited  by  the  bigotry,  or  undertaken  to  gratify  the 
ambition  of  her  sovereigns.  Her  free  constitution  was  subverted 
by  the  American  revenue,  which  rendered  her  Kings  independent 
of  the  Cortes.  It  was  not  the  defeat  of  Padilla,  but  the  victory 
over  Montezuma,  that  gave  the  deathblow  to  her  IHMrde8«  What* 
ever  evi^s  she  has  suffered  from  arbitrary  government,  Spain  owes 
them  to  the  followers  of  Cortex  and  Pizarro.  The  same  handi 
that  slaughtered  the  Indians,  forged  shackles  for  their  countrymen 
at  home.  Mr  Laborde  asks,  whether  *  Charles  V.  or  Philip  IL 
would  have  been  less  ambitious,  if  America  had  not  been  disco* 
Tered  i '  We  answer, — their  ambition  might  have  been  die  same^ 
but  their  power  would  have  been  less. 

We  are  far  from  denying,  that,  for  the  last  century,  the  inter* 
course  of  Spain  with  America  has  been  highly  beneficial  to  her. 
^ut  we  are  now  considering,  not  the  present  advantages  of  that 
connexion,  but  the  influence  which  it  exerted  on  the  mother  coun* 
try  during  the  16th  and  17th  centuries. 

Xo  prove  that  emigration  to  America  has  not  been  prejudicial 
{o  population  in  Spain,  Mr  Laborde  argues,  that  during  the  pe* 
riod  when  America  is  supposed  to  have  produced  the  most  fatal 
^ects  on  the  population  of  the  mother  country,  the  provinces  of 
firragon  were  in  as  deplorable  a  state  as  those  of  C^stille,  though 
f  none  but  Castillians  were  allowed  to  trade  or  settle  in  the  ne^r 
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iporid  for  twcf  centuries  after  its  difcoyery. '  *  This  irgaraent 
would  not  be  without  weight,  provided  the  fa£):  on  which  it  reds 
iad  any  foundation  in  truth.  But  fo  far  is  that  from  being  th* 
osfe}  that  natires  of  Arragon  had  a  right  to  trade  with  the  nevf 
worM  from  the  date  of  its  firft  difcorery  ;  f  and,  long  before  the 
|>eriod  noentio^ed  by  Mr  Laborde,  an  zGt  was  folemnly  pafTed  bv 
Philip  II.  declaring  the  natives  of  Arragon  equally  admiilible  witti 
Us  QftfttlHao  fubjeds  to  all  honours  and  employments,  ciirii  or 
ecclefiaftical,  in  the  new  world.  %  Had  Mr  Laborde  taken  the 
trouble  of  only  looking  into  the  recopilacion  de  las  Indtas^  §  he 
would  have  found  there  a  Jaw  as  early  as  1596,  declaring  that  all 
peffon$  fluHiId  be  confidered  as  foreigners  in  the  Spanifli  colonies^ 
except  natives  of  Caftille,  Leon,  Arragon,  Valencia,  Catalonia^ 
N«varr€»  and  the  iiles  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  as  appendages  cf 
ihe  crown  of  Aj^ragon ;  a  law  evidently  intended  not  to  confer 
Mj  new  privileges  on  the  natives  of  Arragon,  but  to  exclude  from 
all  participation  in  the  commerce  or  fettlement  of  the  Indies  the 
Italtan  and  Flemifii  fubjeds  of  the  King  of  Spain.  Such  is  the 
aocumcy  of  Mr  Laborde's  fadls,  and  fuch  the  confidence  to  be 
placed  in  his  refearches. 
He  neat  proceeds  to  inform  us,  that  from  the  ftatements  pub- 
bed  by  his  friend  Bavon  Humboldt,  it  a{:^ear8  that  the  popula- 
tion of  New  Spain  doubles  itfelf  every  19  years ;  and  as  it  does 
aet  confift  at  prefent  of  more  than  1,200^000  perfons  of  Europeaa 
defceat,  he  concludes  that  the  number  of  emigrants  from  Europe 
who  have  fettled  in  the  colony  fince  its  firft  difcovery,  cannot 
have  been  great.  A  But  he  who  proves  too  much,  proves  nothing^^ 
If  Mr  Humboldt's  tables  are  exa£t,  and  the  rate  of  increafe  hat 
been  the  fame  fince  the  firft  fettlement  of  the  colony,  it  would 
firilowy  that  the  prefent  population  of  New  Spain,  derived  from  an 
European  ftock,  was  defcended  from  38  individuals ;  but  furely 
Mr  Laborde  will  not  maintain  that  the  number  of  emigrants  from 
the  mother  country  has  not  been  greater  than  this  ? 

On  the  queftion  itfelf,  whether  emigration  to  America  ha^ 
t)een  a  caufe  of  depopulation  in  Spain  ?  we  conceive  it  almoft 
unnecefTary  to  offer  an  opinion.  ,  We  have  always  confidered  that 
belief  as  a  popular  error  of  tbe'moft  vulgar  fort*  It  was  unne- 
ceflaiy  for  Mr  Laborde  to  have  argued  at  fo  much  length  againft 
itv  and  unfortunate  to  have  argued  with  fo  little  {kill  or  effe£^« 
He  has  not  even  availed  himfelf  of  the  impprtant  obfervatioq  of 
Uilariz,  that  Gallicia,  Afturiasy  Bifcay  and  Navarre,  the  prq^, 

vince^ 
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vinces  wfiich  fend  moll  emigranfs  tcr  America,  are  the  bcft  pecked 
fcrovinces  of  the  mother  country.  •  ' " 

After  coiYibating  the  opinioti,  that  Spain  has  been  ifnpoTeriftied 
find  dep'opuhted  by  her  American  pofleflions,  Mr  Laborde  pro- 
ceeds io  the  refutation  of  what  he  is  pleafed  to  ittm  another  p*- 
l-adox  of •  the  philofophers,  viz.  that  the  InquiGtion  in  Spain  hat 
^ee;i  **  the  nurfe  of  ignorance.  *f  His  arrgumeftt  Js>  that  tKe 
^n^uifitlon  was  the  confequcnce,  not  the  canfe  of  the  bigoti^y  of 
Spain.  Bur,  when  he  acknowledges  that  for  the  laft  fixty  ylidm 
the  Inquifition  bas  been  aftively  employed  in  prevf?n!ing  tbe  cift 
'culation  of  the  beft  French  and  EnjTlifli  books  in  rttt  country^  % 
Ve  apprehTehd  that  he  unwarily  admits  the  very  faft  agaitlft  wMtk 
tic*  has  been  contending.  The  lenity  with  which  he judgesof  the 
^nquifitionin  paft  times,  is  truly  edifying.  He  juftifieB  khe-bttrn^ 
Tfng  of  J^ws'ind  Morifcoes,  on  grounds  of  poHttcal  expedieney^ 
and 'though  he  appears  to  have  more  compaffion  for  the  Spanifli 
Lutherans,  becaufc  they  were  old  Chriftians,  he  cannot  h«lp  ap- 
plauding the  government  that  puniflied  them,  for  its  Headings  m 
Tepreffing,  and  fagacity  in  forefecing  the  confequenccB  of  hcreiy 
among  its  fubje6ls.  But,  while  he  is  the  apologift  of  atrocitiep 
which  none  of  his  countrymen  for  centuries  paft  have  mentioned 
without  horror,  he  is  unjuft  towards  the  Inquifition  whenl^ 
reprefents  it  as  having  become  of  late  years  a  mere  inftnimenf  ih 
the  hands  of  the  government.  He  muft  have  known  that  the  a»» 
tempts  of  the  late  profligate  court  of  Spain  to  convert  its  membefB 
into  (late  inquifitors  were  uniformly  unfuccefeful,  and  that  this 
tnuch  decried  and  ill  conftituted  tribunal  difplayed  a  firtnnefs  and 
reftitude  of  condu£^,  on  thefe  occafions,  which  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  pureft  and  moft  refpeftable  courts  of  joflice.     The 

{>Tihcip]e  of  the  Inquifition  is  fo  bad,  that  we  rejoice  at  its  abo- 
ition  ;  but  when  we  confider  the  quarter  from  which  it  has  been 
'ftruck,  we  mud  believe  that  its  virtues  and  not  its  vices  havchalfU 
cned  its  difTolution. 

The  itinerary  or  defcription  of  the  provinces  of  Spain,  which 
forms   the   body  of  Mr  Laborde's   book,  contains,  beiides  g^- 
.  neral  remarks  on  each  province  in  particular,  a  minute  defcrip* 
tion  of  every  thing  to  be  feen  in  its  moft  remaikable  towns  and 
villages,  with  an  account  of  the  principal  roadsy  and  even  of  the 
crofs  roads,  that  lead  from  one  place  to  another.     Such  a  road 
'book,  if  well  executed,  would  be  an  ufeful  and  amufing  cond* 
•^anion  to  a  traveller  in  Spain,  though  to  every  one  clfc  it  muft 
*be  dull  and  tirefome  in  the  extreme.     We  (hould  therefore  have 
xonfined  our  obfervattons  on  this  part  of  Mr  Laborde's  perform- 
ance 
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aQce  to  the  general  topics  on  which  it  occasional!  jr  dilatesi  if  we 
had  not  by  chance  discoveredi  in  looking  into  his  itinerary,  thatf 
instead  of  being  a  work  which  had  cost  him  '  many  years  labourt 
and  many  thousand  pounds  expense^ '  it  is  little  else  than  a  com* 
pilation  from  Ponz  ;  a  patch-work  composition^  collected  and  put 
together  with  infinite  pains  and  industry^  by  the  help  of  a  common 
post  book,  from  the  tedious  and  prolix  volumes  of  that  unsparing 
and  indefatigable  traveller.  Our  suspicion  of  this  deceit  which 
Mr  Laborde  has  practised  on  his  readers,  was  first  excited  by  hi$ 
account  of  the  road  from  Almaraz  to  Truxillo,  in  which  he  places 
the  Puerto  de  Miravete,  not  between  the  bridge  of  Almaraz  and 
Jaraicejo  where  it  is  really  situated,  but  farther  on,  between 
Jaraicejo  and  Truxillo  ;  *  a  mistake  of  the  same  nature  as  if  a 
tourist,  in  giving  his  route  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  were  to 
place  Highgate  hill  to  the  north  of  Barnet.  The  Puerto  de  Mi- 
ravete is  so  conspicuous  a  point  in  the  geography  of  that  country^ 
and  so  important  as  a  military  position,  commanding  the  passage 
of  the  Tagus,  and  overlooking  the  extensive  plain  from  Talavera 
to  the  Tietar,  that  no  one  who  had  ever  travelled  over  the  road 
could  have  fallen  into  such  a  blunder.  We  were  therefore  con-» 
vinced  that  Mr  Laborde  had  described  a  journey  which  he  had 
never  performed  ;  and,  looking  into  Ponz,  we  found  the  secret  of 
his  travels,  and  the  source  of  his  mistake,  explained  to  us.  Ponx 
happens  never  to  have  travelled  along  the  great  road  from.  Alma- 
raz to  Truxillo,  and  has  therefore  given  no  account  of  it  in  his 
book  i  but,  having  arrived  at  Truxillo  by  a  different  route,  he 
thought  proper  to  introduce  a  short  description  of  Jaraicejo  which 
he  haid  left  behind ;  and,  in  giving  some  account  of  the  adjacent 
country,  he  mentions  the  Puerto  de  Miravete ;  and  his  descrip- 
tion being  dated  from  Truxillo,  he  naturally  says  that  the  Puerto 
is  li  league  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Almonte,  f  Mr  La- 
borde follows,  and  borrows  his  description ;  but,  not  adverting 
to  the  supposed  course  of  his  own  travels,  which  are  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  he  places  the  Puerto  not  li  league  to  the  norths 
out  two  leagues  to  the  south  of  the  Almonte,  within  an  equal 
distance  of  Truxillo.        ; 

After  detecting  Mr  Laborde  in  this  attempt  to  impose  upon  his 
readers,  we  were  led  to  a  more  minute  examination  of  his  iti- 
nerary, in  the  course  of  which  we  discovered  innumerable  in- 
stances where  he  has  described  journeys  that,  in  our  opinion,  he 
never  made,  and  criticized  objects  which  we  are  satisfied  he  never 
saw.  We  found,  for  instance,  *  though  he  had  been  laboriously 
employed  in  Extremadura  in  tracing  the  Roman  ways  decribed 

in 
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fai  the  itinerary  of  Antonrnus, '  *  that,  from  rhisappr^liensi^h  of  a 
passage  in  Ponz,  he  conducts  his  reader  from  Galtsteo  to  Corta^ 
along  '  a  road  almost  entirely  covered  with  wrecks  of  Roman 
^ndeur  5  *  f  while  Ponz,  who  really  performed  the  journey,  as* 
sures  us,  that  at  Galisteo  we  quit  the  Roman  way,  which  doea 
not  proceed  to  Coria»  but  goes  off  to  Canaveral  and  Caceres.  % 
In  his  account  of  the  road  from  Anduzar  to  Cordova,  Mr  La* 
horde  informs  us,  that,  passing  the  bridge  of  Alcolea,  and  pro* 
ceeding  afterwards  to  Cordova,  along  the  banks  of  the  Gnadal* 
quivir,  it  is  necessary  to  cross  the  river  a  second  time  before  we 
enter  that  city  ;  $  a  mistake  into  which  no  one  could  have  fal* 
len  who  had  ever  made  the  journey,  or  reflected  on  the  situation 
of  Cordova  upon  the  north  side  of  the  river.  At  Xerez,  Mr 
Laborde  places  the  Carthusian  convent  '  in  a  charming  situation 
in  the  town,  ^  though  it  happens  to  be  at  nearly  a  league's  dts^ 
fance.  j|  In  his  journey  to  Cadiz,  he  follows  the  same  route  with 
Pons,  though  new  and  better  roads  have  been  since  constructed  ; 
and,  in  his  description  of  that  city  and  its  environs,  he  finds  the 
same  public  buildings,  and  the  same  improvements  going  on,  as 
in  the  time  of  that  painstaking  traveller.  Ponz  is  an  invaluable 
assistant  for  a  tourist  of  Mr  Laborde's  description  ;  but  he  is  al* 
so  a  very  dangerous  guide.  He  is  constantly  hunting  after  pic* 
lures,  statues,  altar-pieces,  or  buildings ;  and  often  quits  the  high 
road  without  giving  warning  to  his  reader,  and  pursues  aigzag 
ways  of  his  own  in  pursuit  of  these  objects.  It  requires  a  vi- 
gilant attention  to  maps  and  post-books,  not  to  be  misled.  Mr 
Laborde  has,  on  the  whole,  followed  him  with  laudable  caution. 
But  who  can  be  equally  on  his  guard  at  all  times  ?  Ignorance  of 
the  country,  and  confidence  in  Ponz,  have  made  him  conduct  his 
traveller  by  a  break^neck  road  from  Madrid  to  San  Ildefonso ;  % 
and  the  haste  of  a  copyist  has  led  him,  in  his  route  from  Malaga 
to  Anteguera,  to  make  choice  of  one  road  for  his  journey,  and 
inadvertently  to  give  the  description  of  another.  •*  This  is  not 
the  only  inconvenience  attending  the  use  of  Pon:;.  *  Many  places 
have  undergone  great  changes  since  the  publication  of  his  travels, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  always  safe  to  copy  his  remarks,  or  trust  to 
{lis  descriptions.  Mr  Laborde,  for  example,  admires  the  statue  of 
St  Jerome  in  the  convent  of  Buena  Vista  near  Seville,  but  laments 
that  '  it  is  in  a  bad  place  to  judge  of  its  merits.  *fj-  He  is  not 
aware,  that  since  that  remark  was  made  by  Ponz,  X^  the  statue 
has  been  placed  in  an  excellent  situation  for  being  seen.     In  his 

journey 
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journey  from  Madrid  to  Talayera^  he  crosses  the  Guadarrama  hf 
a  wooden  bridge ;  *  bul,  though  there  was  a  wooden  bridge  OTer 
the  rirer  where  Ponz  passed  it  in  i778,  f  he  ought  to  have  known 
that  many  years  ago  it  was  replaced  by  one  of  stone.  Some  of 
his  mistakes  are  mere  errors  of  translation,  which  his  haste  to 
come  out  with  his  book  prevented  him  from  seeing  and  cor- 
recting. He  has  given  his  readers  two  descriptions  of  the  village 
of  Tarancon  :  in  the  first  he  states  its  population  at  4000;^  in  the 
second  he  reduces  it  to  1000,  $  from  a  mistake  of  the  word  vecitm 
in  Ponzy  0  which  means  not  inhabitants,  but  householders.  He 
has  fallen  into  the  same  error  in  his  account  of  the  population  of 
Gnadalcaval.  %  At  Plasencia  he  has  confounded  the  subject  of  a 
bust  with  the  artist ;  **  and  at  Ecisa  he  has  removed  the  statue 
of  the  infant  Don  Lewis  from  its  pedestal,  and  placed  that  of  the 
Apostle  Paul  in  its  stead,  ff 

We  shall  not  fatigue  our  readers  by  multiplying  examples  of 
•ach  mistakes,  nor  accumulate  further  proofs  of  the  charge  we 
have  brought  against  Mr  Laborde.  We  have  no  doubt  of  his 
having  travelled  in  Spain ;  and  though  his  descriptions  of  Cata- 
lonia and  Valencia  are  not  free  from  very  gross  errors,  we  tbiiik 
we  see  in  them  internal  evidence  of  his  naving  resided  for  some 
time  in  these  provinces.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting, 
that  his  itinerary  is  not  what  it  pretends  to  be, — a  transcript  from 
his  journal,  '  left  nearly  as  it  was  committed  to  paper  on  the  very 
spots  where  it'  was  written ; '  If  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  compila- 
tion of  notes  and  extracts  from  Ponz  and  other  authors,  collected 
and  put  together  with  an  industry  that  would  have  merited  praise, 
if  its  object  had  been  commendaole. 

It  is  due  to  Mr  Laborde  to  add,  that  he  acknowledges,  in  hisf 
Introductioni  that  he  has  taken  his  account  of  *  some  roads  which 
he  had  not  travelled,  from  the  Abb^  Ponz.  $$  But  our  charge 
against  him  is  this,  that  wherever  he  could  borrow  from  Ponz, 
he  has  compiled  his  itinerary  from  the  travels  of  that  author. 
Where  Ponz  was  silent,  Mr  Laborde  was  necessarily  compelled 
to  draw  his  materials  from  other  sources.  To  what  extent  his^ 
own  travels  have  been  used  for  that  purpose,  we  pretend  not  to 
have  ascertained.  But,  we  think,  there  is  internal  evidence  in 
the  volumes  before  us,  that  he  has  not,  any  more  than  Ponz^ 
travelled  over  the  northern  provinces  of  Gallicia,  Asturias,  and 
Biscay*    On  the  other  hand,  as  we  have  not  traced  his  account 

of 
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of  Murcla-  to  any  other  author,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  pait 
•  of  his  Irincrary  is  original. 

Mr  Laborde  has  intermixed,  with  his  itinerary,  general  remarks 
upon  the  provinces,  in  which  he  has  been  particularly  careful  to 
furnish  us  with  the  most  minute  details  respecting  their  agricul- 
tural productions,  their  commerce  and  manufactures.  We  should 
have  been  better  pleased,  we  confess,  If  these  details  had  been 
made  the  foundation  of  some  political  or  statistical  conclusions* 
Unconnected  facts  upon  these  subjects  are  of  little  utility  ;  and, 
unless  they  have  been  sifted  and  examined  with  judgment,  they 
are  little  to  be  relied  upon.  Mere  collectors  of  facts,  without 
general  views  or  principles  to  direct  them,  are  apt  to  be  credu- 
lous, and  sure  to  be  incorrect.  Instead  of  exercising  their  judg« 
ment  on  the  information  they  receive,  they  enter  in  their  note- 
books whatever  they  are  told,  and  believe  it  afterwards,  because 
ihey  find  it  there.  They  begin  with  beirg  deceived,  and  end 
.witn  deceiving  others.  Mr  Laborde  has  concealed  from  us  the 
sources  from  which  he  has  derived  his  information,  and  has 
therefore  withheld  from  us  the  means  of  estimating  its  value* 
His  statistical  tables  of  produce,  and  those  printed  in'  l80^  by 
authority  of  the  Spanish  government,  are  perpetually  at  variance. 
But  it  is  not  impossible  that  Mr  Laborde's  tables  may  be  the  more 
accurate  of  the  two  ;  for  we  have  understood  that  the  others  are 
extremely  inexact.  We  must  confess,  however,  that  in  the  only 
instance  in  which  we  have  been  able  to  judge  of  the  accuracy  of 
his  information,  we  have  found  it  incorrect.  He  states  the  annual 
exportation  of  wine  from  Xeres  at  50,000  quintals;"*  but  we 
happen  to  know,  from  the  best  authority,  that,  for  the  last  few 
years,  the  exportation  of  wine  from  that  territory  has  varied  from 
ii,000to  13,000  butts  a-year;  that  is,  from  81-,000  to  99,000 
quintals.  Mr  Laborde's  information  is  in  this  instance  derived 
from  Ponz.  f 

In  his  journey  through  Catalonia,  Mr  Laborde  is  led  to  mak^ 
some  observations  on  the  Catalans,  which  show  that  he  has  stu« 
died  their  character  with  attention.  His  account  of  the  Valen- 
cians  is  more  diffuse,  but  not  without  merit.  His  picture  of  the 
Murcians,  though  executed  with  ability,  is  evidently  delineated 
by  one,  who  has  no  disposition  to  soften  or  conceal  the  defects  of 
his  subject.  His  description  of  the  processions,  festivals,  and 
other  religious  ceremonies  of  these  provinces,  though  meant  to 
be  lively  and  amusing,  is,  on  the  contrary,  insufFerably  flat,  te- 
dious, and  unentertaining.  His  allusions  to  history,  which  fre- 
quently occur  in  the  course  of  his  narrative,  betray  an  ignorance^ 

or 
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or  carelessness,  which  is  quite  inexcusable.  His  mistakes  and 
blunders  upon  subjects  of  that  sort,  are  so  numerous,  and  so 
gross,  that,  had  he  not  been  held  up  to  us  as  *  an  erudite  anti- 
quary, *  who  was  only  prevented  by  other  avocations  from  com- 
posing a  *  philosophical  and  political  history  of  Spain,  *  we  should 
have  thought  it  a  waste  of  time  to  expose  them.  As  it  is,  a  few 
specimens  will  be  sufficient.  He  talks  of  the  battle  of  Munda, 
as  one  fought  between  the  sons  of  Pompey  and  Augustus  Csesar.  * 
He  tells  us  gravely,  that  *  the  Alani  founded  a  Gothic  dynasty^ 
and  fixed  their  court  at  Toledo. '  f  In  his  enumeration  of  Go- 
thic sovereigns,  he  *  includes  neither  Athanaric,  nor  Alaric,  who 
reigned  in  some  parts  of  Spain,  the  former  in  S09,  the  latter  in 
582,  because  their  reij^ns  were  precarious  ;  they  left  no  succes- 
sors. *  X  These  worthy  monarchs  left  no  successors,  for  the  best 
of  all  reasons,  that  they  had  no  existence ;  for  the  first  irruption  • 
of  the  Barbarians  into  Spain  was  in  41 1  ^  and  the  Goths  did  not 
enter  the  Peninsula  till  417,  and  then  in  the  character  of  friends 
and  allies  of  the  Romans.  Earic,  a  Gothic  king,  who  reigned  in 
Spain  from  467  to  483,  and  abolished  the  authority  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  that  country,  is  said  by  Mr  Laborde  to  have  conquered 
Catalonia  in  712.  J  Nor  is  he  more  correct,  or  better  informedj 
in  his  account  of  the  Saracens.  Spain,  he  tells  us,  was  *  at 
length  made  subject  to  the  Caliphs  of  Bagdad. '  ||  He  ought  to 
have  known,  that  Spain  had  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Caliphs, 
before  the  seat  of  their  government  was  transferred  from  Damas- 
cus. He  confounds  the  Ommiades,  Almoravides,  and  Almoha- 
des ;  %  and  criticises  the  pretension  of  the  Valencians  to  have 
had  bishops  from  5 1 7  to  b62,  because  '  we  know  that  the  Moors 
allowed  of  no  bishopric  in  the  beginning  of  their  dominion. '  *• 
Where  Mr  Laborde  acquired  this  piece  of  knowledge,  we  are  cu- 
rious to  know ;  for  the  contrary  is  so  notoriously  the  fact,  that 
no  one  w>j  has  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  history  of 
Spain  under  the  Moors  can  be  ignorant  of  it.  But  if  Mr  La-^ 
horde  is  sceptical  about  the  Valencian  bishops,  he  makes  up 
for  It  by  his  credulity  with  regard  to  Theudimer's  treaty,  the 
original  of  which  he  believes  is  still  extant,  and  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Escurial.  ff  To  follow  him  in  his  course  of 
blundering  through  the  middle  ages,  would  be  a  task  equally  irk- 
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some  aad  unprofitable.  We  shall  mention  only  two  of  his  mis- 
takes,  which  are  of  a  nature  more  ludicrous  than  the  ethers. 
He  conrerts  Alcala  de  Henares  into  a  celebrated  divine,  who 
flourished  in  the  4th  century ;  *  and  makes  the  Catalan  word 
remenga^  which  means  ransom,  the  name  of  a  town,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which,  he  tells  us,  were  enfranchised  by  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic  in  1483.  f 

The  two  last  volumes  of  Mr  Laborde's  book  are  entitled,  '  A 
Sketch  of  the  different  Departments  of  Government,  and  of  the 
various  Branches  of  productive  Industry  in  Spain ;  *  and  are  di- 
vided into  chapters  on  Population,  Agriculture,  &c. ;  on  which 
we  shall  make  a  few  observations  in  the  order  in  which  they 
succeed. 

In  his  first  chapter,  which  is  on  population^  Mr  Laborde  re- 
peats all  the  fabulous  accounts  of  the  antient  populousness  of 
Spain,  which  he  had  held  so  cheap  in  his  Introduction;  and 
though  he  admits,  that  these  '  pompous '  statements  ^  have  been 
reduced  to  their  proper  value '  by  Capmany,  he  thinks  it  *  not 
devoid  of  probability, '  that  '  in  the  time  of  Julius  Csesar,  Spain 
contained  at  one  time  forty  millions  of  people ;  and  at  another 
time,  fifcy-two. '  X  To  explain  the  wonderful  decrease  which  is 
now  observed,  he  has  recourse,  among  other  causes,  to  the  mul- 
titude of  persons  killed  during  the  internal  warfare  that  raged 
without  intermission  in  Spain  from  the  8th  to  the  J  6th  century  \ 
not  to  speak  of  the  vast  armies  that  have  since  perished  in  Flan- 
ders, Italy,  and  Germany  ;  the  whole  '  number  of  victims,'  as 
he  justly  remarks,  being  ^  beyond  calculation. '  ^  What  a  pity  he 
had  not  taken  also  into  the  account  the  vast  number  of  persons 
who  died  a  natural  death  during  the  same  period,  as  his  calcula- 
tion must  in  that  case  have  been  still  more  formidable,  and  left 
us  in  amazement  that  there  were  any  persons  still  alive  in  Spain  I 
We  observed  with  surprise,  that  he  makes  the  number  of  Spanish 
grandees,  in  1768,  to  be  722,794;  and  the  number  of  married 
persons,  at  a  later  period,  to  be  3,890,66 1  •  We  explained  the 
first  error,  from  his  mistaking  the  meaning  of  the  word  Hidalgo  i 
but  what  to  make  of  the  odd  married  person,  was  a  puzzling 
matter  to  us.  Sometimes  we  were  inclined  to  think,  that  he  had 
adopted  the  vulgar  story  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  having  two 
wives ;  but  on  maturer  reflection  we  are  of  opinion,  that  he  al- 
ludes to  the  half  marriage  of  the  Infant  Don  Lewis  ;  for  as  two 
halves  make  a  whole,  so  two  half-married  persons  may  be  justly 
held  to  make  a  whole  one. 
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The  cfiapter  oh  agHcultu^e,  which  follows  that  on  population^ 
contains  a  tranflation  of  the  valuable,  report  pf  Jovellanos  on  the 
obilacles  to  the  progrefs  of  agriculture  in  Spain ;  and  had  that 
report  been  tolcrabljr  well  tranfiated,  we  ihould  have  forgiven  the 
innumerable  errors  with  which  every  other  part  of  the  work  is 
filled.  But  juilice  to  the  excellent  and  truly  philofophical  author 
of  rhat  report,  compels  us  to  ftate,  that  the  tranflation  is  in  every 
rcfpeft  unworthy  of  its  original,^- without  eloquence — without 
fpirit — and  without  preciGon.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  perufe  Macpherfon's  Homer,  or  Trapp*s  Virgil^ 
they  and  they  only  can  judge  of  its  demerits* 

We  ihould  have  beftowed  a  more  patient  attention  on  Mr  La- 
borde's  account  of  Spanifli  agriculture*  if  he  had  condefcended 
to  inform  us  from  what  fources  it  was  derived  j  for  as  to  his  own 
agricultural  attainments,  we  held  them  very  cheap,  from  the 
moment  we  difcovered  that  he  miftook  the  Efporto  r(i(li  for 
Spanifli  broom*  *  Nor  do  we  think  that  his  powers,  of  reafoning 
upon  thefe  fubjedls,  are  calculated  to  infpire  us  with  much  confi< 
dence  in  bis  conclufions*  Lamenting  the  deficiency  of  horned 
cattle  in  Spain,  he  fagacioufly  remarks,  that  if  they  were  ufed  in 
hufl>andry,  inftead  of  mules,  they  '  woold  be  ftill  lefs  adequate 
to  the  demand. '  f  Now,  we  apprehend,  with  fubmifllon  to  Mr 
Laborde,  that  the  very  reafon  why  there  are  fo  few  horned  cattle 
in  Spain,  is,  the  preference  of  mules  to  oxen  in  the  labour  of 
bufbandry^ 

He  gives  an  interefting  account  of  the  positoSi  or  public  gra-^ 
aarics,  in  which  the  peafants  were  invited,  and  finally  command- 
ed to  depoiit  their  grain>  as  a  fecurity  againft.bad  fcafons,  and  a 
refource  for  feed*time.  %  But  he  forgets  to  add,  that  the  late  re*-' 
gular  government,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  own  countryman  Ge* 
neral  Leclerc,  and  to  feed  a  French  army,  feized  upon  the  corn 
fo  deposited,  and  gave  the  peafants,  in  return,  the  ftrongeft  af- 
fnrances  that  it  would  be  replaced,  whenever  the  times  were  more 
favoorable. 

Mr  Laborde  is  a  violent  enemy  of  the  Merino  (heep ;  and,  to 
make  them  more  odious,  he  pretends,  that  their  cuftom  of  travel- 
ling, and  the  fervitudes  arifing  from  it,  were  introduced  after  the 
great  plague  in  1349,  when  there  were  not  people  left  in  the 
country  to  cultivate  the  fields.  §  Admitting  this  to  be  the  cafe, 
it  proves  little  agatnft  the  Merinos.  But  Mr  Laborde  oi^ght  to 
have  known,  that,  befides  traces  of  fimilar  migrations  in  the  laws 
of  the  Vifigoths,  mention  is  made,  as  early  as  13]  l,  in  the  pro-^^ 
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ceedin^9  of  the  Cortes,  of  the  canadas  or  paths  for  the  travel- 
ling Merinos;  and,  as  early  as  I3^9»  there  were  Aiealdes  and 
Eniregadores  of  the  Mefta. 

The  chapter  on  manufactures^  is  a  repetition  of  the  vulgar  errors 
which  he  had  treated  with  fuch  fcorn  in  his  Introduditon*  Amon^ 
other  inftances  of  credulitji  he  tells  viSy  that  the  woollen  manu- 
failures  of  Segovia  employed  34,199  perfons,  *  at  a  time  when,. 
contemporary  authors  inform  us,  that  city  contained  only  5000 
families,  and  confequently,  not  25,000  inhabitants,  f  But  no  af- 
fertion  is  too  extraordinary  for  Mr  Laborde^  when  he  is  in  one 
of  his  believing  moods.  He  tells  us,,  for  example,  that  the  city 
of  Toledo  ufed  to  make  feven  millions  of  red  woollen  night  caps* 
annually ;  and  that  the  weavers  of  Segovia  mana6ai£tured  twenty** 
five  thoufand  piecea  of  cloth  from  forty-five  thou£ind  pounds  of 
wool.  X 

In  a  manufa£lufing  country  lifce  ours,  rt  is  natural  to  have  r&- 
fpt6t  for  manufaduring  induftry  ;  but  we  apprehend  Mr  Laborde'fr 
admiration  of  woollens  muft  appear  exccflive  even  in  York&tre* 
Arts,  arms,  and  letters,  have  each,  in  their  turn,  conferred  im*> 
mortality  upon  nations  \  but,  in  Mr  Laborde's  judgment,  *  gene* 
ral  opinion  confiders  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  as  the  moft  brilliant 
period  in  the  annals  of  Spain ;  for  that  was  the  epoch  when  the  ex- 
portation  of  cloths,  serges,  and  other  sttiffs  commenced.  *  $ 

Mr  Laborde's  chapter  on  commerce  is  not  exempt  from  the  de« 
fe£ls  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  notice  in  the  other  parts 
of  his  book.  Befides  a  total  deficiency  of  general  views  in  his  rea« 
fonings,  we  meet  in  every  page  with  inconfiftencies  in  his  ftate- 
ments,  and  errors  in  his  fads-  He  tells  us^  for  example,'  th^t 
'  Galicia  exports  none  of  its  provtiions ; '  and^  in  the  fentence 
that  immediately  follows,  he  adds,  that  *  it  abounds  with  cattle^ 
and  the  inhabitants  are  principally  occupied  with  fiibing  and  cur* 
ing  pilchards,  both  of  which  are  exported  in  quantities  to  diiFer- 
ent  parts  of  Spain  \ '  and  after  enumerating  its  other  br^cbes  af 
trade,  he  concludes  with  the  following  profound  remarks — ^  Hence 
refults  an  export  trade,  which  exceeds  the  import,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  Galicia. '  |] 

As  Mr  Laborde  has  been  at  evident  pains  to  colledl  informatioa 
for  his  reader  on  the  commerce  of  Spain,  it  is  furprifing  that  he 
never  met  with  the  Balanza  dd  Comercio  de  Espana-fot  I793^r 
printed  by  the  Spaniih  government  in  1803,  where  he  would  h^ve 
found  tables  long  enough  and  numerous  enough  for  his  purpofe.^ 
Having  had  the  curiofiiy  to  compare  fome  of  the  ftatemems,  in 
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Mr  L^borde's  general  table^  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Spam  * 
with  those  of  uie  Balanza^  reducing  the  quantities  in  both  to  the 
same  denominations,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  the  result  '^ 
leaving  them  to  decide,  whether  most  credit  is  due  to  MrLaborde 
«r  to  the  Spanish  customhoase. 

Exports, 

Articles*  according  to  according  to  ISL* 

theBalanza.  Laborde. 

Wine  from  Valencia,  272,6b3  arrobas.  97 1 ,500  arrobas* 

Ditto  from  Xerez,       -       306,536  200,000 

Ditto  from  Malaga,  385,2  i  4  1 ,600,000 

Brandy  from  all  Spain,     1,094',609  1,53  ^,3?  5 

Raisins  from  Malaga,  640,000  1,000,000 

Barilla,  Soda,  &c.       -        214,000  329,000 

Washed  Wool,         -         417,266  500,000 

Unwashed  ditto,         -  28,530     ^  60,000 

We  shall  onljr  add,  that,  according  to  Mr  Laborde's  table, 
Malaga  alone  exports  one  third  more  of  wine  than,  according  to 
iht Bidsnwaf  the  whole  of  Spain  does;  but,  in  return,  Mr  Laborde 
states  the  price  of  Malaga  at  little  more  than  one  third  of  the  price 
of  Sherry. 

The  chapter  on  roadSf  bridges  2XiAcaitsewaySf  and  that  on  canaU 
and  inland  navigation^  contain  little  that  calls  for  our  animadver- 
sion. We  obserre,  however,  that  several  important  roads  are 
omitted  in  Mr  Laborde's  enumeration  \  particularly  the  magnifi- 
cent one  frcHn  Corunna  to  Astorga,  and  the  spacious  and  excellent' 
one  from  Badajoz  to  Seville.  Mr  Laborde  is  unreasonable  in 
complaining  of  a  deficiency  of  bridges  in  Spain ;  and  when  he 
states  that  there  are  only  two  over  the  Guadalquivir,  he  forgets 
the  one  at  Anduxar,  which  he  must  have  passed,  if  he  had  ever 
travelled  from  Madrid  to  Cadiz  by  the  great  post  road. 

In  his  chapter  on  govemtnenlj  Mr  Laborde  exerts  himself,  for 
the  third  or  fourth  time  in  the  course  of  his  book,  to  prove  to  the 
Spaniards,  that,  in  general,  they  have  been  governed  by  royal  fa- 
milies of  French  extraction.  We  shall  not  stop  to  examine  the 
accuracy  of  his  historical  deductions,  though  we  observe,  by  the 
way,  that  he  confounds  the  first  house  of  Burgundy  with  the 
liouse  of  Bourbon.  But  for  what  purpose,  we  ask,  is  he  so  an- 
xious to  establish  so  unimportant  a  point  i  It  cannot  be  meant  as 
a  reproach  to  Spaniards,  by  any  Frenchman  of  the  present  day, 
that  their  ancestors  submitted  to  be  governed  by  princes  of  a  fo- 
reign origin.  Nor  Can  it  be  intended  as  an  indurect  recommenda- 
tion of  Joseph  Bonaparte ;  for,  not  to  speak  of  the  weakness  of 
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the  argumejiti  if  so  frivolous  a  consideration  were  entitled  to  any 
weight  at  all,  it  ought  to  operate  to  his  prejudice ;  his  family, 
though  seated  on  the  French  throne,  being  indisputably  Corsican. 

The  account  of  the  Camara  and  Council  qfCastille  in  the  same 
chapter,  is  not  quite  correct ;  but  we  suspect  that  this  is,  in  part  at 
least,  the  fault  of  the  English  translator;  to  whom  we  beg  leave 
to  suggest,  that  there  is  no  Cabinet^  no  court  of  Common-pleas^ 
no  high  constables  in  Spain  \  and  that  a  Fiscal  is  not  a  cashier^ 
but  a  sort  of  attorney- general. 

The  two  following  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  Military  Esia" 
llishments  and  Finances^  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  being  behind 
)iand  in  their  information.  A  state  is  given  of  the  army  for  1798, 
and  one  of  the  navy  for  l793.  The  account  of  the  finances  is 
not  brought  lower  down  than  1791.  We  know,  from  experience, 
how  diiBcult  it  is  to  procure  satisfactory  and  consistent  informa- 
tion upon  Spanish  finances ;  and  can  therefore  excuse  Mr  Laborde 
more  readily  in  this,  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  work,  for  the 
deficiencies  of  its  execution.  But  we  own,  wo  are  surprised,  that 
lie  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  more  recent  accounts  than  those 
which  he  has  published  :  and  we  cannot  pay  him  the  compliment 
of  saying,  that  he  has  placed  the  subject  in  a  clearer  light  than  he 
found  it  \  or  that  he  appears  to  have  given  himself  the  smallest 
trouble  to  digest  the  information  he  had  collected. 

The  fourth  volume  concludes  with  tables  of  Measttres,  Weights^ 
and  Coins* 

The  fifth  volume  begins  with  a  chapter  on  Ecclesiastical  Go- 
vemmentf  in  which,  we  confess,  that  we  have  met  with  rather 
inore  of  what  the  French  call  oncfion,  than  suits  our  palate.  We 
have  found  also  the  usual  proportion  of  historical  blunders ;  and, 
recollecting  that  Mr  Laborde,  in  his  Introduction,  abuses  ordinary 
historians  for  their  attention  to  unimportant  facts,  we  begin  t6 
suspect  that  he  has  formed  a  theory  about  writing  history,  with^ 
out  any  regard  to  facts  at  all.  His  account  of  the  Muzarabic  ri- 
tual, is  the  fruit  either  of  gross  ignorance  or  of  great  prejudice. 
Whether  that  or  the  Roman  ritual  ought  to  have  been  preferred, 
we  pretend  not  to  decide  ;  but,  that  it  was  untainted  with  Maho- 
metanism,  requires  no  further  argument  to  convince  us,  than  that 
it  was  reestablished  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  and  is  still  preserved  in 
the  metropolitan  church  of  Toledo. 

The  next  chapter,  on  the  Adminiatraiion  ofjusiicey  contains  a 
very  tolerable  account  of  the  judicial  establishments  of  Spain, 
with  sOme  good  observations  on  the  defective  administration  of 
justice  in  that  country  ;  but  we  observe  with  regret,  that,  like  thej 
other  parts  of  Mr  Laborde's  book,  it  is  contaminated  with  histo- 
rical blunders.     He  supposes,  that  the  code  of  Alaric,  called  Bre^ 
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tiarium  Anianiy  is  the  same  with  the  Fuero  Jwxgp ;  and  denomi- 
nates the  recopilacion  or  digest  of  the  Spanish  hw,  a  collection  of 
occasional  edicts  by  the  Kings  of  Spain. 

The  chapters  on  Nobility,  Royal  and  Military  Orders,  and 
MayorazgoSy  require  no  particular  animadversion.  From  an  ex- 
pression in  the  chapter  on  Nobilityi  it  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten before  the  French  revolution.  Many  passages,  indeed,  in 
Mr  Laborde's  book,  have  convinced  us,  that  it  is  not  so  recent  a 
compilation  as  the  Introduction  would  give  us  to  understand.  A 
great  part  of  it,  we  are  satisfied,  was  put  together  a  long  time 
since,  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  is  now  presented  to  the  world* 
The  census  of  1797,  which  appeared  in  1801,  had  not  been  pub- 
lished when  Mr  Laborde  lirrote  his  chapter  on  population,  as  he 
acknowledges  in  a  passage,  which  certainly  shows  that  he  was 
then  unacquainted  with  its  results. 

In  his  chapters  on  the  State  of  Science  and  &ate  of  Medicine^ 
Mr  Laborde  gives  a  melancholy,  and,  we  fear,  not  exaggerated 
description,  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  Spanish  seminaries  of  edu- 
cation. He  sums  up  his  account  of  them  in  the  following  para- 
graph. 

'  Such  are  the  establishments  in  Spain  for  the  advancement  of 
science  :    in  number  fully  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  nation  ;  but 
^  in  spirit,  activity,  and  acquaintance  with  modern  discoveries,  miser- 

ably deficient.  Their  schools  of  astronomy  are  destitute  of  instru- 
ments and  observatories ;  their  courses  of  natural  philosophy  are 
without  experiments ;  their  teachers  of  natural  history  are  unfurnish- 
ed with  cabinets ;  their  professors  of  anatomy  give  no  demonstra- 
tions ;  th€fir  schools  of  chemistry  are  without  laboratories  and  appa- 
ratus ;  and  their  libraries  are  destitute  of  modern  books. ' 

To  the  general  truth  of  this  picture,  we  apprehend  that  little 
objection  can  be  offered.    Some  exception  might  be  made  in  fa- 
vour of  particular  schools  of  education.    The  University  of  Sa- 
lamanca, for  example,  is  no  longer  in  the  state  described  by  Mr 
Laborde.     His  information  upon  this,  as  upon  many  other  sub- 
jects, is  often  singularly  behind  hand.    He  mentions,  forinstance, 
the  CoUgios  Mayores  in  his  account  of  Salamanca,  but  seems 
not  to  be  aware  that  they  have  been  suppressed  for  many  years* 
There  occurs  also,  in  this  chapter,  which  is  certainly  none  of  th» 
worst  of  his  book,  a  blunder  of  the  most  ridiculous  kind.    '  Lewis 
Velasquez, '  he  observes,  ^  wrote  on  coins  ;  and  Burriel  publish- 
ed an  able  and  interesting  work  on  the  weights,  measures,  writ-* 
ing,  and  antient  laws  of'  California.  *    Burriel,  it  is  true,  wrote 
a  very  curious  and  learned  report,  which  was  published  in  the 
name  of  the  city  of  Toledo,  on  the  antient  weights  and  measures 
of  Castille,  containing  many  interesting  particulars,  and  some  o- 
fi^inal  viewS|  on  the  antient  legislature  and  ipunicipal  constitu- 
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tton  of  the  kingdom  :  he  wrote  also  a  very  itij^enlous  essay  oa 
the  origin  of  the  Spanish  language,  entitledi  Paleogrqfia  Eifpa-m 
nola ;  and  he  edited  a  description  of  California,  compiled  by 
Padre  Venegas.  These  works  Mr  Laborde  has  embodied  into 
one,  and  imagined  for  it  a  title  compounded  of  the  titles  of  aU 
three. 

The  chapters  on  the  Spanish  Literature ,  Theatre  and  Language^ 
demand  a  much  longer  commentary  than  we  have  leisure  or  tnclU 
nation  to  bestow.  Mr  Laborde  has  afforded  few  materials  for 
criticism  \  but  left  ample  room  for  dissertation  upon  these  sub* 
jects.  His  catalogue  oi  authors  is  full  cf  names ;  but  his  e&ti* 
mate  of  their  merits  is  vague,  and  seldom  extends  beyond  a  ge- 
neral praise  or  disapprobation  of  their  works.  He  has  contrived, 
however,  in  the  few  remarks  he  has  offered,  to  console  us  for 
their  brevity.  What  regard,  in  fact,  is  due  to  a  critic,  who  pro^ 
nounces  Herrera  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  Spanish  historians  ; 
or  what  impression  does  he  give  of  his  acquaintance  with  Spanish 
literature,  when  he  crowds  his  pages  with  obscure  names,  and 
omits  that  of  Fray  Lewis  de  Leon,  whom  his  countrymen  f steem 
one  of  their  first  poets,  and  the  purest  certainly,  and  best,  of  their 
writers  in  prose  ?  Fray  Lewis  de  Leon  is  not  the  only  author  cf 
celebrity,  whom  we  have  missed  in  Mr  Laborde's  ample,  though 
ill  furnished  catalogue.  We  looked  in  vain  among  his  poets  ior 
Rioja,  and  among  his  historians  for  Moncada,  Santae  Colomse^ 
Mondejar,  Sandoval,  Lopez  de  Ayala,  Pulgar,  and,  if  we  dare 
place  him  in  that  list,  for  Antonio  Perez.  As  to  the  authors  of 
the  present  day,  we  very  soon  discovered  that  it  was  idle  to  look 
for  them.  A  passage,  which  Mr  Laborde,  in  the  hurry  of  pub« 
lication,  had  neglected  to  eraze  from  his  original  notes,  satisfied 
us,  that,  whoever  was  the  author  of  his  chapter  on  Spanish  lite- 
rature, it  was  coniposed  before  1779,  when  the  poem  of  the  C:d 
Diras  published  by  Sanchez,  and  probably  soon  after  1758,  when 
Fray  Gerundio  first  made  its  appearance.  * 

In  his  account  of  the  Spanish  stage,  Mr  Laborde  has  given  the 
following  description  of  that  amusing  species  of  drama  peculiar 
to  Spain,  called  Sai/nete, 

•  Saynetes, '  he  observes,  *  are  short  prose  comedies  in  one  act, 
^hich  very  naturally  represent  the  manners,  habits  and  customs  of 
the  common  people,  with  their  modes  of  life,  and  the  grotesque  and 
comic  scenes  to  which  these  may  be  supposed  to  give  rise.  Every 
thing  in  these  pieces  is  natural ;  every  thing  is  imitated  with  so  much 
fidelity  and  truth,  that  the  spectator  imagines  himself  a  witness  of 
real  transactions.  The  plot  is  usually  simple,  but  lively;  and  tho 
clialogue  abounds  with  point  and  repartee.  The  acting  greatly  as- 
sist^ 
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sists  the  effect*  The  Spanish  perforfners  have  an  inimitable  talent 
for  this  kind  of  low  comedy  ;  they  appear  to  have  been  born  and 
bred  in  the  different  conditions  they  represent  i  and  the  illusicn  pro^ 
daced  is  complete. ' 

To  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  this  description,  we  c;in  bear 
ample  testimony.  A  stranger,  who  is  desirous  of  studying  the 
peculiarities  of  character,  manners,  customs,  or  dress,  that  pre^ 
vaii  in  the  different  provinces  of  Spain,  will  not  easily  find  ^ 
shorter  or  better  school,  and  certainly  cannot  (itid  a  more  amus-* 
ing  one,  than  the  theatre,  when  these  saynctes  are  represented. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Stale  of  the  ArtSy  we  meet  with  the  f  jI- 
lowing  remarks  on  the  Spanish  school  of  painting,  which  appear 
to  us  to  conrey  a  just  and  not  exaggerated  idea  of  its  merits. 

*  Of  all  the  liberal  arts,  *  observes  Mr  Laborde,  *  painting  is  that 
which  has  been  most  cultivated  in  Spain,  and  in  which  its  natives 
have  best  succeeded.  The  Spanish  school  is  little  known,  and  de- 
serves to  be  more  so.  It  holds  a  middle  place  bet^vecn  the  Italian 
and  Flemish  schools.  It  is  more  natural  than  tlie  first,  mere  noble 
tlian  the  second,  and  participates  in  the  beauties  of  both.  It  is  not 
in  the  correctness  of  design,  or  nobleness  of  form,  that  the  Spanish 
artists  usually  excel ;  but  in  the  pure  imitation  of  nature> — in  gracc^ 
truth,  efiect,  and  expression  of  feeling. ' 

But,  even  upon  this  subject,  where  Mi?  Laborde  seems  more  at; 
home  than  in  any  other  part  of  his  work,  he  c;;nnot,  by  some 
strange  fatality,  mention  a  date,  wiihout  committing  a  biur.der, 
Velasquez,  whose  portraits  of  Philip  III.  and  IV.,  and  of  iho 
Count  Duke  of  Olivares,  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  tho 
pictures  in  the  Royal  Palace  at  Madrid,  he  tells  us,  was  born  ia 
165^9  and  died  in  1725  j  that  is,  was  born  thirtytwo  years  aft-er 
the  death  of  Philip  III.,  eight  years  after  the  death  of  the  Counc 
Duke,  and  only  twelve  years  before  the  death  of  Philip  iV.  The 
real  dates  of  the  birth  and  death  of  Velasquez,  weie  i.599  and 
1660. 

The  concluding  chapters,  on  the  Physical  Constitution  of  Ihe 
Spaniards^  on  their  C/iaracter  and  Manncrsy  their  Usages  a/.d 
CmtomSf  their  DresSy  their  CeretnofiiiSj  and  Public  FdtivalSy  are 
executed,  on  the  whole,  with  judgment  and  discrimination.  We 
select  the  following  observations  on  the  Spanish  character,  as  af- 
fording, with  the  extracts  which  we  have  made  in  these  last  p'tges, 
the  most  favourable  specimens  we  have  been  able  to  give  of  Mr 
Laborde's  performance. 

'  Some  customs  and  some  traits  of  ch  iractcr  run  through  all  die 
provinces.  The  national  pride  is  everywhere  the  same.  The  Spa^ 
piard  has  the  highest  opinion  of  his  nation  and  himself;  which  lie  e« 
liergetically  expresses  in  all  his  gestures,  wordi  and  actions.  Thif 
opinion  is  dis^oyered  in  all  ranks  of  life  and  classes  of  society ;  ii) 
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trimes  and  in  virtues ;  among  the  great  and  the  small ;  under  die 
rags  of  poTcrtyy  as  much  as  in  the  royal  palace.  Its  result  is  a  kind 
of  haughtiness,  repulsive  sometimes  to  him  who  is  its  object»  but 
useful  in  giving  to  the  mind  a  sentiment  of  nobleness  and  self  esteem> 
which  fortifies  it  against  all  meanness.  This  pride  may  be  consi- 
dered as  one  cause  of  the  great  number  of  persons  who  quit  the 
world,  and  embrace  the  ecclesiastical  profession ;  th%  slightest  con- 
tempt, the  least  constraint,  often  produces  on  these  haughty  disposi- 
tions the  effect  of  real  misfortunes. 

*  •  The  Spaniards  are  extremely  reserved  ;  they  have  litde  of  those 
exterior  demonstrations,  of  that  deceitful  show  which  is  called  polite- 
ness. They  do  not  make  advances  to  a  stranger ;  they  wait  for  him 
to  begin  ;  they  watch  his  conduct ;  and  do  not  give  him  their  confi- 
dence, till  they  think  they  know  him.  Their  address  is  serious,  cold, 
sometimes  even  repulsive  ;  but,  under  this  impromising  exterior,  they 
conceal  a  worthy  heart,  and  a  great  disposition  to  oblige  ;  they  scat- 
ter around  their  benefits,  without  endeavouring  to  make  a  merit  of 
them  ;  and  grant,  without  having  promised. 

*  The  Spaniard  is  very  slow  in  all  his  operations.  He  often  deli* 
berates  when  he  ought  to  act,  and  spoils  affairs  as  much  by  his  tem- 
poriiung,  as  other  nations  by  their  precipitation.  They  have  a  proverb 
contrary  to  one  of  ours  ; — they  say,  that  one  should  never  do  to-day 
what  may  be  put  off  till  to-morrow.  This  slowness  of  the  Spaniards 
appears  incompatible  with  the  vivacity  of  their  imagination  ;  it  is  the 
consequence  of  the  distrust  and  circumspection  that  are  natural  to 
them  ;  but  when  their  pride  is  irritated,  their  anger  provoked,  or 
their  generosity  stimulated,  they  wake  in  a  moment  from  their  apa- 
thy, and  are  capable  of  the  most  violent  and  the  most  noble  actions. ' 

We  apprehend,  that,  in  the  last  paragraph,  Mr  Laborde  has 
hit  upon  the  true  defect  of  the  Spanish  character, — the  one  cer- 
tainly the  most  prejudicial  to  them  in  the  arduous  conflict  in  which 
they  are  at  present  engaged.  This  disposition  of  mind  makes 
them  confound  procrastination  with  deliberation ;  and  imagine 
that,  when  they  have  put  off  an  important  determination,  they 
have  acquired  some  security,  that,  when  taken,  it  will  be  a  right 
one.  To  the  activity,  knowledge,  and  foresight  of  their  assail- 
ants, they  have  nothing  to  oppose,  but  .an  invincible  constancy 
and  firmness,  which  reverses  have  never  shaken  for  a  moment. 
If  they  have  not  achieved  victories,  they  have  not  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  dispirited  by  defeats.  If  they  have  been  improvident 
in  success,  they  have  not  been  despondent  in  misfortune.  Their 
armies  have  been  dispersed,  and  their  towns  pillaged  ;  but  the  pos- 
sessions of  their  enemy  are  still  limited  by  the  immediate  terrors 
of  his  power ;  and  extend  not,  after  all  his  victories,  beyond  tho 
precincts  of  his  camps  and  garrisons. 

•  The  hypocrisy  with  which  Mr  Laborde  bewails  the  misfortunes, 
pf  a  war,  the  most  unjust  and  unprovoked  of  any  undertaken  in 
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ati  age  fruitful  in  injusticey  deserves  to  be  exhibited  in  his  own 
words.  *  Good  Spaniards  I  *  he  exclaims,  *  who  have  thus  heap* 
ed  kindnesses  on  me  without  even  looking  for  my  gratitude,  who 
have  rendered  those  unhappy  times  so  easy  to  me, — may  you,  in 
yoiir  turn,  find  some  asylum  amidst  the  troubles  which  rend  your 
country !  Alas !  perhaps  flames  are  about  to  consume  those 
houses  in  which  I  have  been  received  !  perhaps  cannon  are  alrea« 
dy  destroying  those  monuments  of  your  religion  and  history,  of 
which  you  are  so  proud ! '  Who  would  believe,  that  this  Mr 
Laborde,  with  such  sentiments  of  gratitude  on  his  lips,  has  late- 
ly repaired  to  Madrid,  and  there  resumed  his  former  connexions 
with  the  literary  men  of  that  capital,  not  for  the  purpose  of  as« 
sisting  or  consoling  them  in  their  misfortunes,  but  in  order  to  ex- 
tort from  them  certain  valuable  manuscripts,  which,  in  hours  of 
former  confidence,  they  had  unwarily  made  known  to  him  ?  It  it 
but  fair  to  add,  that,  in  one  attempt  of  that  sort,  he  was  checked 
by  the  interference  of  a  French  officer  of  rank. 

Before  bringing  this  article  to  a  conclusion,  we  owe  to  Mr  La* 
borde  the  justice  to  state,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  his  ori- 

!;ina]  work,  and  that  our  remarks  have  therefore  been  necessarily 
bunded  on  a  translation,  which  bears  evident  marks  of  having 
been  hastily  executed,  and  by  one  who,  we  apprehend,  is  but 
imperfectly  acquainted  with  many  of  the  subjects  treated  in  th« 
work.  But,  in  justice  to  ourselves,  we  have  also  to  add,  that 
we  have  suppressed  many  unfavourable  criticisms  that  had  occur* 
red  to  us,  when  it  appeared  to  us,  on  further  reflection,  that  the 
fault  might  lye,  not  with  the  author,  but  with  the  translator* 


Art.  V.     The  Zietters  of  Mrs  Elizabeth  Motitctgu^  mth  some  of 
the  Letters  of  her  Correspondents.     Fart  the  First;  containing 
her  Letters  from  an  early  ^ge  to  the  Age  of  Twenty-three. 
Published  by  Matthew  Montagu,  £sq.  M.  P.  her  Nephew  and 
Executor*     2  vol.  l2mo.     pp.  6:^0.     London,  1809. 

THESB  two  sizeable  volumes  cM>ntain  a  selection  from  the  letters 
written  by  Mrs  Montagu  while  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
three.  Now,  considering  that  this  celebrated  lady  lived  to  be  up- 
wards of  f ighty,  and  probably  did  not  grow  less  communicative 
as  she  grew  older  and  better  known,  it  certainly  was  not  without 
some  alarm  that  we  ventured  to  calculate,  by  this  scale,  the  pro- 
bable bulk  of  the  whole  publication.  We  have  read  through  this 
introductory  part  of  it,  however,  without  any  extraordinary  im- 
patience I  and  trust  thatj  when  the  time  comes^  we  shall  be  en^ 
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40«red  with  strength  suffitient  to  de  the  &^mt  duty  t6  the  sucees- 
sire  parts  which  may  'be  awaiting  us. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  letters  now  before  us  ate  pub* 
lishedj  we  should  suppose,  rather  as  curiositieSj  than  on  account 
of  their  intrinsic  excellence*  Several  of  them — and  by  no  means 
the  worst  in  the  collection — were  written,  it  seems,  while  the 
author  was  under  fifteen  y^ars  of  age ;  and  would  certainly  ht 
considered  as  extraordinary  performances — even  in  this  age  of 
premature  womanhood  and  infant  accfOtnplishment.  The  subse- 
quent letters,  indeed,  scarcely  keep  the  promise  that  is  held  out 
by  those  early  effusions.  They  are  not  at  all  more  lively  or  more 
natural ;  and  are  all  the  worse,  we  think,  for  being  more  plentt* 
fiiUy  garnished  with  moral  reflections  and  morsels  of  elaborate 
flattery.  If  the  correspondence  does  not  improve  faster  in  its 
subsequent  stages,  we  fear  greatly  that  there  will  be  no  climax  ta 
the  reader's  admiration. 

The  merit  of  the  pieces  before  us  seems  to  us  to  consist  main* 
ly  in  the  great  gaiety  and  vivacity  with  which  they  are  written. 
The  wit,  to  be  sure,  is  often  childidi,  and  generally  strained  and 
artificial ;  but  still  it  both  sparkles  and  abounds :  and  though  we 
should  admire  it  more  if  it  were  better  selected,  or  even  if  there 
were  less  of  it,  we  cannot  witness  this  profuse  display  of  spirits 
and  ingenuity,  without  receiving  a  strong  impression  of  the  tAlent^ 
and  ambition  of  the  writer. 

The  faults  of  the  letters,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  numer- 
ous. In  the  first  place,  they  have,  properly  speaking,  no  sul>- 
jects.  They  are  all  letters  of  mere  idleness,,  friendship,  and  flat- 
tery. There  are  no  events, — no  reasonings, — no  anecdotes  of 
persons  who  are  stiH  remembered| — no  Itteraturej  and  scarcely  any 
original  or  serious  opinions.  The  whole  staple  of  the  correspond- 
ence consists  of  a  very  smart  and  lively  account  of  every- day  oc- 
currences and  every-day  people,-— a  few  common-places  of  reflec- 
tion and  friendship,— »and  a  considerable  quantity  of  little,  play- 
ful, petulant  caricatures  of  the  writer's  neighbours  and  acquaint- 
ances. All  this  has  a  fine  familiar  efl^ect,  when  interspersed  with 
more  substantial  matter, — or  when  it  drops  from  the  pen  of  a  man 
of  weight  and  authority  ;  but  whole  volumes  of  mere  prattlemen'c 
from  a  very  young  lady,  are  apt,  however  gay  and  innocent,  to 
|>roduce  all  the  symptoms  of  heavier  reading. 

A  second,  and  perhaps  a  greater  fault,  is  want  of  nature  and 
simplicity  ;  and  this,  in  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  pervades  the  whole 
strain  of  the  correspondence.  There  is  an  incessant  effort  to  be 
witty  or  eloquent,  which  takes  away  from  the  grace  of  success, 
and  makes  failure  ridiculous.  There  is  no  flow  from  the  heart, 
•—no  repose  for  the  inraginationj — ^no  ipdolent  sympathy  of  con- 
fidence. 
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fidenoe.  Erery  thing  is  gilded  and  Vflrnisbed  is  the  moel  iitt«ii- 
tattous  manaeri  and  exposed  in  the  broadest  light.  It  is  act  the 
learning  only,  or  the  ridicule,  that  is  introduced  for  effect ;— ^ 
the  familiarity  mttsl  be  brilliant,  and  all  the  trifling  picturesque* 
It  is  evident,  in  short,  th^t  Mrs  Montagu  wrote  ratner  frooi.  the 
loTe  of  her  own  glory,  than  from  any  interest  in  the  subjects  of 
her  correspondence ;  and  the  less  we  can  sympathize  with  thi^ 
feeling,  the  1^8s  we  shall  be  delighted  with  her  performance* 

The  last,  and  the  most  serious  want  we  shall  notice  in  this  gif  I* 
ish  correspondence,  is  the  warn  of  heiirt  and  affection.  We  natu* 
rally  reckon  upon  a  little  romance  in  the  confidential  epistles  of  a 
damsel  of  eighteen ;  or,  at  s^ny  rate,  upon  some  warmth  of  at^ 
tacfament :  but,  in  these  letters,  though  we  hare  plenty  of  elov 
quent  professions  of  friendship,  we  confess  that  we  hare  looked  ia 
Tain  for  this  common  bloom  of  sensibility.  There  is  no  softness^ 
—no  enthusiasm, — nothing  which  could,  for  one  morpentj  be  misr 
taken  for  the  language  of  tenderness  or  ^niption.  Yet  these  are 
letters  to  chosen  friends  and  early  associates ;  and  embrace  the 
period  in  which  the  writer  became  a  wife  and  a  mother*  It  if 
not  enough  that  the  letters  of  a  woman  should  be  lively  and  wit«> 
ty; — female  gaiety  loses  both  its  charm  and  its  dignity,  when  it 
is  not  shaded  widi  softness  ^'<— even  female  intellect  is  not  quite 
respectable  without  it.  The  readers  of  Ma4«  de  Sevigne  complain^ 
indeed,  of  the  vehemence  and  anxiety  of  her  attachment  to  her 
daughter ;  yet,  importunate  as  that  feeling  is,  we  verily  believe^ 
that  it  gives  the  chief  charm  to  her  correspondence.  The  image 
of  that  warm  and  watchful  affection  is  constantly  impressed  upon 
our  recollection  ;  it  redeems  all  the  levities,  and  givies  an  interest 
to  all  the  details  of  her  letters  y  and  carries  us,  with  ready  good 
nature,  into  all  the  anecdotes  which  appear  to  have  amused  a  crea«> 
tare  at  once  so  sprightly  and  so  kindhearted.  Mrs  Montagu,  oi^ 
the  other  hand,  no  doubt  appears  very  good  natured  and  obliging  f 
but  without  any  devotedness  of  aiTection,  or  much  concern,  be^ 

iond  that  of  admiration  and  amusement.  On  the  whole,  we  thinif: 
er  professions  of  friendship  and  serious  morality  the  least  attract 
tive  parte  of  her  performance.  Her  ludicrous  descriptions  and 
witty  remarks,  except  that  they  are  always  too  elaborate,  are  often 
tolerably  successful ;  but  the  most  entertsiining  of  all,  we  think, 
are  her  lively  personalities, — those  half  malicious,  half  playful 
delineations  of  common  acquaintance,  by  which  the  merriment 
and  the  jealousies  of  polite  society  have  been  chiefly  maintained^ 
ever  since  the  period  of  its  first  formation. 

Those  who  like  the  pratclement  of  young  ladies,  must  naturally 
have  some  curiosity  to  know  how  they  prattled  seventy  years  agow 
Those  volumes  will  certainly  gratify  that  curiosity  ;  andj^  indeed^ 

are 
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tsire  60  completely  deroted  to  its  gratification,  that  we  scarcely  know 
upon  what  ground  to  recommend  tbem  to  those  who  do  not  feel 
it.  One  other  thingr,  however,  they  may  serve  to  illustrate ;  and 
that  is,  the  very  little  change  that  has  taken  place^  during  all  that 
time,  in  the  style  and  tone  of  familiar  intercourse  among  the  po* 
lite  part  of  society.  There  is  certainly  nothing  written-  so  long 
ago,  which  is  so  little  antiquated  as  these  letters,  or  the  letters  of 
any  other  woman  of  high  rank  and  good  education.  Taste  in  li« 
terature  and  in  the  arts  has  fluctuated  and  advanced  in  many  ways 
in  that  long  interval ;  and  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  lower 
and  middling  orders  have  been  slowly  improving  through  a  lon^ 
series  of  affectations  and  absurdities.  But  the  language  and  man«> 
ners  of  the  old  aristocracy,  and  especially  of  the  female  part  of  it, 
have  been  the  same,  it  appears,  for  upwards  of  a  century.  The 
style  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  and  of  Mrs  Montagu,  is  as  modem 
as  that  of  their  great  grandchildren  ;  and  not  only  carries  in  it 
that  charm  of  ease  and  purity  which  is  so  often  wanting  in  the 
writings  of  professed  authors,  but  still  bears  the  stamp  of  good  so- 
ciety so  fresh  upon  it,  that  their  jokes,  and  scandals  and  pleasant- 
ries, might  generally  be  used  as  they  stand,  to  enliven  the  corre- 
spondence of  any  fashionable  chronicler  of  the  current  year.  If 
there  be  any  distinction  between  the  style  of  a  modern  lady,  and 
that  of  a  lady  in  the  time  of  George  I.,  it  is,  that  the  former  had 
a  still  greater  freedom,  and  perhaps  broadness  of  allusion,  than 
Avould  generally  be  ventured  on  by  the  latter,  ^his  slight  degree 
of  additional  reserve  or  delicacy,  we  are  not,  however,  disposed 
lo  ascribe  to  any  recent  improvement  either  in  purity  of  manners 
or  refinement  of  taste ;  but  rather  to  that  great  dissemination  o£ 
opulence  which  has  made  fashionable  society  less  select  and  less 
safe ;  and  to  that  intrusion  of  the  half-bred,  which  has  made  great- 
er caution  necessary,  both  to  avoid  vulgar  misconstruction,  and 
to  repress  gross  imitation.  There  are  some  traits  of  this  freedom 
in  the  letters  before  us,  for  which  even  these  considerations  may 
not  be  everywhere  received  as  an  apology  in  the  works  of  a  virgin 
of  nineteen,  though,  for  our  own  part,  we  certainly  consider  them 
as  no  impeachment  either  of  her  innocence  or  her  delicacy.  There 
are  a  few  other  traits  of  antiquity,  too,  as  to  which  it  is  proper  to 
put  the  reader  on  his  guard.  He  will  hear  of  lace-heads  and 
ruffles — of  beaux  with  high  toupees— of  drums  and  tea*drinkings 
— of  dutchesses  dining  at  two  o'clock — of  mothers  and  intimate 
friends  addressed  by  the  lofty  title  of  Madam — and  a  few  other 
things  equally  strange  and  contemptible :  but  the  general  strain  of 
the  correspondence  he  will  find  very  consonant  to  modem  usages 
and  conceptions  ; — the  same  proportion  of  derision  directed  against 
the  same  kind  of  imperfections«-the  same  tone  of  familiarity  and 
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lighNheaurted  philosophy — the  same  selfishness  and  desire  of  dis- 
tinction.  ^But  it  is  quite  time  that  the  said  reader  should  be 

enabled  to  judge  for  himself. 

Her  chief  correspondents^  at  this  early  period,  were,  the  Dutch- 
ess of  Portland,  who  was  a  few  years  older  than  herself,  and  Mrs 
Donellan,  a  lady  who  was  honoured  with  the  notice  of  Swift  in 
his  later  days.  The  following  pass^iges,  in  a  letter  to  the  former, 
.were  written  under  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  and  show  the  first  stir- 
rings of  her  derisive  and  ambitious  spirit,  even  before  her  inter- 
course with  society  had  supplied  it  with  living  objects. 

*  One  common  objection  to  the  country  is,  one  sees  no  faces  but 
those  of  one's  own  family ;  but  my  papa  thinks  he  has  found  a  xe- 
medy  for  that,  by-  teaching  me  to  draw  ;  but  then  he  husbands  these 
faces  in  so  cruel  a  manner,  that  he  brings  me  sometimes,  a  nose, 
sometimes  an  eye  at  a  time  ;  but  on  the  King's  birth-day,  as  it  was 
a  festival,  he  brought  me  out  a  whole  face  with  its  mouth  wide  open. 
If  I  could  draw  well  enough,  I  would  send  Miss  W.  her  own  musty 
face.  I  am  sorry  Le  Brun  has  not  seen  it,  that  he  might  have  put 
it  in  his  book  of  drawings  among  the  faces  that  express  the  several 
pasuons  ;  for  he  has  none  that  express  mustiness. ' — 

*  If  you  design  to  make  any  proficiency  in  that  art,  I  would  ad- 
vise you  not  to  draw  old  men's  heads.  It  was  the  rueful  counte- 
nance of  Socrates  or  Seneca  that  first  put  me  out  of  conceit  with  it. 
Had  my  papa  given  me  the  blooming  faces  of  Adonis  and  Narcissus, 
I  might  have  been  a  more  apt  scholar  ;  and  when  I  told  him  I  found 
those  great  beards  difficult  to  draw,  he  gave  me  St  John's  head  in  a 
charger ;  so  to  avoid  the  speculation  of  dismal  faces,  which  by  my  art 
I  dismalized  ten  times  more  than  they  were  before,  I  threw  away  my 
pencil.  If  I  drew  a  group  of  little  figures,  I  made  their  counte- 
nances so  sad,  and  their  limbs  so  distorted,  that,  from  a  set  of  laugh- 
ing Cupids,  they  looked  like  the  tormented  infants  in  Herod's  cruel- 
ty, and  smiling  Venus  like  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children.  I  have 
heard  of  some  who  have  been  famous  landscape  painters ;  others 
who  have  been  famous  battle  painters  ;  but  I  take  myself  to  have 
beep  the  best  hospital  painter  ;  for  I  never  drew  a  figure  that  was 
not  lame  or  blind,  and  diey  had  all  something  of  the  horrible  in 
their  countenances  ;  and,  by  the  arching  of  their  eyebrows,  and  the 
opening  their  mouths,  they  looked  so  frightened,  you  would  have 
thought  they  had  seen  their  own  faces  in  the  glass. 

*  I  am  very  sorry  I  have  made  so  very  free  with  your  cousin  ;  but 
how  could  I  imagine  any  person  who  was  neither  handsome  nor  a- 
greeable,  was  your  relation  !  I  dare  say  she  is  a  very  distant  one  ; 
Had' she  been  within  four  or  five  degrees,  she  must  have  been  both. 
1  believe  Miss  D —  and  her  Fubbsey  are  now  one  flesli,  or  ra- 
ther one  fat.     I  am, '  &c.     I.  14,  19 — 21.     - 

The  next»  which  contains  her  earliest  observations  on  life  and 
characters^  is  of  the  age  of  seventeen. 

2  *  Our 
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'-Oor  asseniblfi  in  full  glory,  ha»  ten  coaches  at  tt ;  »nd  Lady 

H r-*>  ^0  niuke  up  a  ntixnbert  is  pleasod,  in  her  humility,  to  call 

in  all  the  parsons*  apprentices,  tradesmen,  apothecaries^  and  farm*' 
rrs,  milliners,  mantuamakers,  i^aberdasbers  of  small  wares,  and  cham« 
l>ennaids.  It  h  the  oddest  mixture  you  can  imagine  :  Here  sails  a 
reverend  parson,  there  skips  an  ai;-y  apprentice,  here  jumps  a  far2X>«* 
cr.  And  then  every  one  has  an  eye  to  their  trade :  Th^  milliner  pulU 
yon  "by  the  hand  till  she  tears  your  glove  ;  the  mantuamaker  treads 
upon  your  petticoat  till  she  unrips  the  seams ;  the  shoemaker  makes 
you  foot  it,  tin  you  wear  out  your  shoes  ;  the  mercer  dirties  your 
gown  ;  tbe  apothecary  opens  the  window  behind  you  that  you  may 
be  sick  ;  and  the  parson  calls  out  for  Joan  Saunderson.  I  roust  tell 
your  Grace  that  my  papa  forgets  twenty  years  and  nine  children, 
and  dances  as  nimbly  as  any  of  the  quorum ;  but  is  now  and  then 
mortified  by  hearing  tlie  ladies  cry,  "  Old  Mr  Robinson !  Hay 
sides  and  tarn  your  daughter.  **  Other  ladies  who  have  a  mind  to 
appear  young,  say,  "  Well !  there  is  my  poor  grandpapa,  he  could 
no  more  dance  so  I  **  Then  comes  an  old  batchelor  of  fifty,  and 
shakes  him  by  tlie  hand,  and  cries,  '*  Wby»  you  dance  like  one  of 
us  young  fellows.  "  Another,  more  injudicious  than  the  rest,  says, 
by  way  of  qompliment,  "  Who  would  think  you  had  six  Hne  children 
taller  than  yourself?  I  protest,  if  I  did  not  know  you,  I  shotlld  take 
you  to  be  young.  "  Then  says  the  most  antiquated  virgin  ia  tlie 
company,  "  Mr  Robinson  wears  mighty  well  ;  my  motlier  says  he 
looks  as  well  as  ever  slie  remembers  him  ;  he  used  to  come  often  to 
tlie  house  when  I  was  a  girl,  " 

*  I  have  not  heard  «4ny  tiling  of  Lady  A  -  ■  since  her  weddfug. 

Sir  Robert  had  a^i  apoplectic  fit  at  Sir  Philip  B -'s  a  little  before 

iliey  married.  Sir  Philip  is  so  fond  of  him  and  his  lady^  that  it  is 
tliought  he  will  leave  him  some  part  of  his  estate*  which  is  very  con- 
siderable. I  don't  know  from  whence  the  friendship  arises :  there 
may  indeed  be  a  sympathy  iji  the  souls  of  Sir  Philip  and  Sir  Robert; 
but  there  never  was  less  resemblance  of  body.  Sir  Robert  Austin's 
shadow,  by  moonlighr,,  would  made  a  dozen  of  the  otlier.  The  a- 
pothecary  in  Caius  Marius  is  a  corpulent  man  in  comparison  of  him. 
I  cannot  describe  him  to  your  Gi'ace; — a  shadow  is  too  material,  and 
a  s)celeton  too  fat.  He  is  really  the  grim  king  of  the  ghosts  :  he 
■will  be  president  of  the  court  of  Death.  His  wife  and  he  are  lite- 
rally but  onejlesh — for  she  has  all  the  flesh  herself.  *     I.  ^S-^^S. 

We  give  the  following  letter,  which  seems  to  have  been  written 
at  eighteen,  for  two  reasons ; — &rst,  because  it  aftords  the  earliest, 
and  by  no  means  the  least  favourable,  specimen  of  the  writer's  more 
sententious  and  serious  manner  ^  and,  secondly,  because  it  seems 
to  have  had  the  singular  distinction  of  being  written  on  ivso  seve- 
ral occasions^  to  the  same  noble  friend,  at  the  distance  of  four 
years.  It  appears  first  at  p.  Si.  of  the  first  volume,  under  date 
of  the  year  i738;  and  again  at  p.  2dl,  under  date  of  September 

I  2jth, 
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^Sdif  1 74 1  •  llie  only  difference  is,'  that^  in  thiaf  laft  edition,  it  lias' 
a  few  additional  fentences  interfperfed — to  tlie  fcnfible  deteriora^ 
tion,  we  ttiink,  of  ttic  compofition.  In  all  otiier  refpe^ls,  the  two 
ktten  are  verbatim  and  Uteratim  the  fame*  There  is  fometliing; 
verj  ridiculous,  we  think,  in  this  duplication,  howcYcr  it  may  be 
explained.  If  the  fair  writer  afiually  made  the  fame  letters  do 
duty  twice  over,  after  a  certain  interval  for  oblivion — as  economi- 
cal preachers  ate  faid  to  do  with  their  ferm6ns,-«»it  gives  lis  rather 
a  lower  idea  of  her  inventive  powers  than  we  (hould  otherwise  be 
difpofed  to  entertain ;  and,  even  if  it  be  repeated  by  mttlake^  in 
Gonfequence  of  two  copies  being  found  among  her  papers,  ftlll  the 
variations  and  the  diftance  of  the  dates  (how  that  (he  paid  a  de- 
gree of  attention  to  thefe  performances  which  their  intrinfic  im- 
portance fcaicely  appears  to  merit.  The  letter  itfelf,  as  it  (lands 
m  its  carlieft  and  beft  form,  is  as  follows. 

<  As  your  Grace  tenders  my  peace  of  mind,  you  will  be  glad  to 
hear  I  am  not  so  angry  as  I  was.  I  own  I  was  much  moved  in  spi* 
lit  at  bearing  you  nsglected  your  health ;  but  since  you  havje  bad 
advice,  there  is  one  safe  step  taken.  As  for  me,  I  have  swallowed 
the  weight  of  an  apothecary  in  medicine  ;  and  what  I  am  the  better, 
cicept  more  patient  and  less  credulous,  I  know  not  I  have  learnt 
to  bear  my  infirmities»  and  not  to  trust  to  the  skill  of  physicians  for 
curing  than.  I  end^vour  to  drink  deep  of  philosophy,  and  be  wise 
when  I  cannot  be  merry--«asy  when  I  cannot  be  g)ad— content  with 
what  cannot  be  mended-^and  patient  where  there  is  no  redress.  The 
mighty  can  do  no  more,  and  the  wise  seldom  do  as  much.  You  see 
I  am  in  the  main  content  with  myself,  though  many  would  quarrel 
with  such  an  insignificant  idle  inconsistent  person ;  but  I  am  resolv* 
ed  CO  make  the  best  of  all  circumstances  around  me,  that  this  diort 
life  may  not  be  half  lost  in  pains,  '*  well  remembering  and  applying^ 
the  necessity  of  dying. ''  Between  the  periods  of  birth  and  burial 
I  would  fain  insert  a  little  happiness,  a  little  pleasure,  a  litde  peace : 
to-day  is  ours,  yesterday  is  past,  and  to-morrow  may  nerer  come. 
I  wonder  people  can  so  much  forget  death,  when  all  we  see  before 
us  is  but  succession ;  minute  succeeds  to  minute,  season  to  season  $ 
summer  dies  as  winter  comes.  The  dial  marks  the  change  of  hour } 
every  night  brings  death-like  sleep ;  and  morning  seems  a  re^tirrec- 
tton ;  yet,  while  all  changes  and  decays,  Ive  expect  no  alteration  1 
unapt  to  live,  unready  to  die,  we  lose  the  present,  afid  seek  the  fu* 
tore  $  ask  much  for  what  we  have  not ;  th^k  Pr6videt(ce  but  littlei 
for  what  we  have :  our  youth  has  no  joy,  our  middle  age  ^o  quiet, 
our  old  age  no  ease,  no  mdulgence :  ceremony  is  the  tyrant  of  this 
day  I  fashion  of  the  other )  business  of  the  ilelt.  Little  is  allotvecf 
to  freedom,  happiness,  and  contemplation  ;  the  adotatlofi  of  oiir  Cre* 
ator ;  the  admiration  of  his  works ;  and  the  inspection  of  ourselves. 
But  why  should  I  trouble  your  Grace  with  these  reflections  ?  What 
my  little  knowledge  can  suggest,  you  ipust  know  better :   what  my 
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s^ort  ezperieiice  has  diown,  jou  m««t  faaiTC  bettor  observed.'    L 

We  add  the  following  ihort  paflages  from  Bath  in  the  year 
T740;  to  (how  that  the  »ir  writer's  vivacity  was  not  chilled  by 
arriving  at  the  n^ature  age  of  twenty. 

*  I  hear  every  day  of  people's  pumping  their  arms  or  legs  for  the 
rheumatism ;  but  the  pumping  for  wit  is  one  of  the  hardest  and  most 
fruitless  labours  in  the  world.     I  should  be  gkid  to  send  you  some 
news  ;  but  all  the  news  of  the  place  would  be  like  the  bills  of  mortar 
Ihy;  palsy,  four  j  gout,  six;  fever,  one,  &c.  &c.     We  hear  of  no- 
thing bat  Mr  Such-a-one  is  not  abroad  to-day.    Oh  !  no,  says  an^ 
other ;  poor  gentleman,  he  died  to-daj.     Then  another  cries^  My 
party  was  made  for  quadrille  to-night ;  but  one  of  the  gentlemen  hay 
had  a  second  stroke  of  the  palsy,  and  cannot  eome  out.     There  is 
no  depending  upon  people  ;  nobody  misds  engagements.     Indeed^ 
the  only  thing  one  can  do  to.day,  we  did  not  do  the  day  befoi«,  i» 
to- die  'r-  not  uat  I  would  be  hurried,  by  a  love  ef  variety  and  novelCyy, 
to  do  $0  irreparable  a  chin<g  as  dyin?/  5k  c.—*  As  for  modem  mar-^ 
nages,  they  are  great  infringers  of  me  baptismal  vow ;  for  'tis  e#m«* 
xtionly  the  pomps  and'  vanities  of  this  wiefced  world  on  one  side,  smdl 
the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh  on  the  other.     For  my  patt>  when  I  mar* 
ry*  I  do  not  intend  to  enKst  entirely  under  the  banners  of  Clipid  or 
Plutnsy  but  take  prudent  conuderation  and  dleeent  iticlination  for 
my  advisers.     I  like  a  eoaeh  and  six  extremely  ;  but  a  strong  appre-* 
hension  of  repentance  would  not  su£Ebr  me  to  accept  it  from  many' 

that  possess  it.     I  had  little  acquaintance  with ;  for  I  never 

fun  into  Aaron's  idolatry,  nor  could  I  ever  bow  the  knee  to  Mam- 
mon. To  say  the  truth,  he  is  the  god  of  our  facers,  and  the  goj 
of  our  mothers.  As  the  Israelites  made  their  children  pass  through^ 
the  fire  to  Baal,  there  are  few  good  Christians  who  would  not  maker 
tiu^ir  children  pass  through  misery  to  Mammon. '     I.  76.  77.  S9* 

This  lafl  extra  A  will  give  our  readers  fome  idea  of  the  faih^bn-^ 
aWe  freedoms  from  which,  we  have  fainted^  that  eiir  more  pnrd-* 
ifh  age  has  ihrunk  back.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  a  decided 
chara£ler,  after  ihe  comes  to  be  married-, — but  we  (hall  fatisfy 
ourfelves  with  adding  this  lively  hint  to  her  filler,  upon  t^e  firit 
appearance  of  a  fafhion  which  we  had  thought  far  more  modern. 

*  I  do  not  know  what  will  become  of  your  fine  shape  ;  for  there  is 
a  fashionable  make  which  is  very  strange.  I  believe  they  look  in 
London  as  tliey  did  in  Rome  after  the  rape  of  the  Sabiaes. '  !«• 
126,  127.  _ 

And  this  little  anticipation  of  the  exploits  of  fome  of  her  mili- 
taixj  beaux,  who  had  been  ordered  on  foreign  fervice. 

'  I  think  they  will  die  of  a  panic,  and  save  their  enemies'  powder. 
Well,  they  are  proper  gentlemen.  Heaven  defend  the  nunneries  I 
As  for  the  garrisons,  they  will  be  safe  enough.  The  father  confes- 
sors .will  have  more  consciences  to  quiet  than  the  surgeons  will  have 

woundft. 


iBToands  to  dress,  t  would  venture  a  wager  Flaiiders  increases  ia 
the  christenings  more  than  in  the  burials  of  the  week.  *     L  183. 

These,  upsn  the  wholoi  we  think  are  favourable  specimens  i 
and  if  the  whole  book  ^ere  of  the  same  qua]it]r,  it  would  be 
very  entertaining.  The  greater  part  of  it,  however,  is  far  infe- 
rior ;  and,  though  we  have  too  great  a  regard  for  our  readers  to 
annoy  them  with  many  specimens  of  absolute  dulnessj  we  cannot 
do  our  duty  without  laymg  before  them  a  few  instances  of  that 
overlaboured  and  uneasy  wit  which  has  aflicted  us  so  often  in  the 
coarse  of  our  reading.  We  find  ourselves  )^%t  at  this  deacripit 
tion  of  tb«  furniture  q£  an  old  mansion. 

*  There  tat  long  tablet  in  the  roomi  that  have  more  feet  thafl  tbf 
eaierpiUar  you  immured  at  BaUs|ro4e»  Why  so  many  legs  are  needU 
fill  to  stslnd  fldll,  I  canoot  ims^inef  when  I  caa  fidget  upon  twi»» 
l^ere  is  a  goodly  ch^st  pf  drawers  in  the  figure  of  a  cathedral,  atiA 
A  looking^'gTasst  wUcb  Rosamond  or  Jane  Shore  may  haire  dressed 
their  b^ada  in*  Ammigsi  the  old  furoitarei  I  must  not  forget  the 
dock,  who  has  indeed  beeA  a  time»server«  It  has  struck  the  bie9se4 
ininutvi  of  the  Reformaciout  Restoratiodf  Abdication^  Revolution* 
and  Accession,  and,  by  its  relation  to  time,  Beemi  too  to  have  some 
to  eternity*  It  is  like  its  old  master^  only  good  to  point  the  houf 
to  indastryr--to  wake  the  slothful  soul  to  labouri^^-^-to  mark  the  time 
by  voice,  though  not  by  action.  It  is  the  minister  of  old  care, '  &c« 
^«'  If  age  be  honourable,  why  dliould  I  neglect  the  fane  of  antique 
structure,  which  shook  with  the  wind  that  blew  the  Danes  to  Britain } 
turned  with  the  blast  that  sent  our  hero  Richard  to  the  holy  wars^ 
and  then  stood  fair  for  France  with  Edward  i  moved  with  the  glo* 
riouB  gate  that  brought  a  conquered  king  from  France  with  out 
young:  victor  the  Black  Prince.  •  It  pointed  out  the  hotir  for  gal* 
lant  Henry  to  attempt  a  kingdom  greater  than  his  own  i  it  obeyed 
the  wind  tha(  brought  over  the  chastiser  of  wicked  Richard ;  thea 
turned  full  to  the  happy  wind  that  scatteivd  the  Armada,  and  mov« 
ed  as  readily  to  the  fair  gale  that  wafted  over  our  glorious  Wil« 
liam  I  but-  of  lafie  days  it  nas  seldom  stirred ;  tired  of  bringbg  ter^ 
tor  to  nothing  but  a  timoroms  valetudinariany  or  informing  the  spleen 
when  the  wind  is  in  the  east^  and»  loath  to  have  the  idleness  o£ 
some  admiral  imputed  to  its  advice,  it  moves  no  more,  but  seems 
indeed  to  be  founded  upon  steady  and  fixed  principles,  and  I  bet 
lieve  will  turn  no  more,  except  it  be  for  Vernon*  What  will  your 
Grace  say  to  this  inventory  ?  I  am  ashamed :  but  I  observe  peo« 
pie  are  apt  to  converse  like  the  company  they  keep  |  and  really  ( 
see  hardly  any  diing  but  this  poor  iane  planted  on  an  aged  oalc 
Just  over  against  my  windoiv,  and  I  hear  nothing  but  the  clock 
telling  me  how  I  kill  time,  while  I  unhappily  reflect  the  sad  re- 
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.  The  same  Otttrag^ous  determination  to  be  vktjr  dicleted  tlie  f(d«» 
lowing  description  of  a  sea  captain. 

'  The  good  captain  is  so  honest  and  so  fierce^  n  bad  conscience 
and  2,  cool  courage  cannot  abide  him.  He  thinks  he  has  a  good  ti- 
tle to  r^prore  any  man  that  is  not  as  honest*  and  to  beat  any  man  . 
that  is  not  as  valiant  as  himself.  He  hates  every  vice  of  nature 
but  wrath,  and  every  corruption  of  the  times  but  tyranny.  A  pa« 
triot  in  his  public  character,  but  an  absolute  and  angry  monarch  in 
his  family,  he  thinks  every  man  a  fool  in  politics  who  is  not  ai^ry^ 
and  a  knave  if  he  is  not  perverse.  Indeed,  die  captain  is  weH  in  his 
element,  and  may  appear  gentle*  compared  to  the  waves  and  wind  ; 
but  on  the  happy  quiet  shore  he  seems  a  perfdet  whirlwind.  He  is 
much  Btter  to  hold  converse  with  the  hoarse  Boreas  in  his  wintry  ca- 
Tern,  than  to  join  in  the  whispers  of  2^phynis  in  Florals  honeymoon 
of  May.  I  was  afraid,  as  he  walked  in  the  garden,  diat  he  would 
fright  away  the  larks  and  nightingales  $  and  expected  to  see  a  flight 
of  seagulls  hovering  about  him.  The  amphibious  pewet  found  him 
too  mnch  a  water  animal  for  his  acquaintance^  and  fled  with  terror.  ^ 
L  ISh  182. 

The  reader  may  also  take  this  picture  of  a  country  family,  as  a 
partner,  in  the  same  style  of  drawing. 

'  His  wife  he  has  always  kept  in  the  country  to  nurse  seven  or 
eight  daughters,  after  his  own  manner ;  and  the  success  has  answer- 
ed the  design.  He  has  tatight  them  that  all  finery  lies  in  a  pair  oT 
red- heeled  shoes ;  and  as  for  dirersion  (or,  as  I  suppose  they  call  it^ 
fun),  there  is  nothing  like  blind  man's  buff.  Thus  dressed  and  thus 
accomplished,  he  brought  them  to  our  races,  and  carried  them  to 
the  ball,  where,  poor  gtrls,  they  expected  to  be  pure  merry,  and  to 
play  at  pufs  in  die  corner,  and  hunt  the  whistle ;  but  seeing  there 
-was  nothing  but  footing,  which  they  had  never  been  suffered  to  do 
in  dieir  shoes,  and  right  hand  and  left,  which  their  father  thought, 
too  much  for  women  to  know,  they  fell  adeep,  as  they  had  often 
been  used  to  do,  without  their  supper. '-— *  You  haive  no  )»uch  good 
folks  in  Buckinghamshire.  There  your  Grace  saw  a  flne  import-  ' 
adon  of  S— -'s.  They  had  not  one  articte  of  behaviour  so  un<» 
taught  as  to  appear  natural.  These  have  not  one  manner  that 
seems  acquired  by  art.  Hie  two  familtek  would  make  a  fine  con- 
trast. Pray  do  but  figure  the  Mademotirilef  Catherinas  advancing 
fai  state  to  meet  these  jumping  Joans..  To-be  sure,  seeing  Madame 
courtesy  so  low,  they  would  think  she.meaot  fa*play  at  leap-frog,  and 
would  jump  over  her  head  bcfote  she  got  tdr^the  extremest  smk  c^ 
her  courtesy. '    I.  2S6f  S88. 

The  following,  as  it  nods  a  little  towards  seriousness,  is  con* 
aiderably  worse.  .   -    ^  ^  - 

*  One  sees  a  good  deal  of  the  world  at  Tunbridge;  There  is  one 
man  drinking  waters  to  cure  him  of  the  ill  tonsequencest>f  sloth  -and 
avarice,  and  the  melancholy  remembrance  of  having  denied  himsetf 
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the  benefits  of  his  tiaiey  and  othen  the  assistance  of  Us  money. 
There  Ae  splendid  Soutfa-Sea  Director  would  wash  away  the  lecol- 
kctkm  of  his  iniquity  I  and,  by  magnificence^  gild  his  crime  till  fools 
admire  and  envy  it*  How  many  adorn  their  guUt  and  misery  to 
catch  riiat  approbation  from  others  their  own  heart  denies !  These 
waters  would  indeed  be  of  great  use,  could  they  but  make  Directors 
Toid  tbe  worm  diat  never  dies ;  but  conscience  is  a  dragon  not  to  be 
charmed  by  all  the  sweetest  songs  of  the  syren  Pleasure  ;  and  ip  tlie 
midst  of  these  diversionst  and  the  gauety  of  company^  they  seem  to 
me  not  to  be  aUe  to  speak  peace  to  their  souls, '  &c.     I.  247-8. 

The  following  short  passage  is  in  far  better  taste.  She  is  speak- 
ing of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia. 

*  I  am  as  fatigued  with  his  hero's  adTentnresy  as  if  I  had  rode  be- 
hind him.  He  out-quixotes  Quixote ;  knights,  brave  or  miscreant* 
are  unhorsed  ;  ladies,  fair  or  foul,  chaste  or  wicked,  fall  in  love  with 
him  :  between  the  lance  of  Mars  and  the  arrow  of  Cupid,  no  age  or 
sex  escape  him  unhurt.  Then  the  fair  Princess  bathing  for  the  good 
of  the  poblic !     I  took  great  care  no  such  accident  should  happen  at 

Mary-le-bone. Every  one  is  in  wrath  at  Sir  John  Norris's  return. 

I  hope  the  next  expedition  will  be  in  mackarel  season^  and  then  we 
shall  take  something. '     II.  54^« 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  effect  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
doWnfal  are  more  interesting,  because  more  applicable  to  other 
times»  than  most  of  her  occasional  moriiization. 

•  I  imagine  die  study  of  physiognomy  must  be  very  entertaining 
at  present.  One  might  see  Hope  sitting  in  a  dimple,  Fear  skulks 
ing  in  a  frowUf  Haughtfoess  sitting  on  the  triumphal  arch  of  an 
eyebrow,  and  Shame  lurking  under  the  eyelids ;  then  in  wise  by« 
standers  we'  might  see  G)njecture  drawing  the  eyebrows  u^ether,  or 
Amazement  lifdng  them  up.  A  man  in  place  bringing  his  flexible 
countenance  to  the  taste  of  «the  present  time^,  smiling  about  the 
mouth  as  if  he  was  pleased 'with  the  change,  but  wearing  a  litde 
gloom  on  the  forehead  that  betrays  his  fear  of  losing  by  it.  Men 
that  never  were  of  any  consequence  wrapping  themselves  up  in  the. 
mystery  of  politics,  and  seeming  significant ;  as  if,  when  times  alter, 
they  had  a  right  to  expect  to  be  wise.  Tlien  the  vacant,  shiiiing 
countenances  of  those  civil  people  that  would  intimate  they  wojuld 
do  any  thing  for  any  body.  The  asses  diat,  in  lions'  skins,  have 
brayed  for  their  paf'ty,  throwing  off  their  fieneeness,  and  appeaung<: 
in  their  proper  shape  of  patient  fi^ly,  tbat  will  carry  a  heavy  burden 
tbtoQgh  diity  roads,  llien  the  state  swallows,  that  have  ever  lived 
in  the  sunshine  of  favour,  withdniinng  from  cj^e  declining  season  of 
power.  Then  the  thermometers,  weatbcrcocl^sy  and  dials  of  the 
state,  wil}  ^arcf  Ijcnow  what  to  say,  how  to  turn,  or  which  way  t^ 
poinL  They  who  have  changed  their  cont  with  every  bla^r^  what 
must  they  do  till  they  knovf  which  way  the  wind  blows?  Unhappy 
ignorance,  that  knows  not  if  preferment  comes  from  the  casi  or  from 
tte  westf  or  yet  from  the  south !    Then  \\hat  will  these  noble  pa- 
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tr'o  s  do  wkote  honesty  consists  in  M.Qg  always  •  angry^  noW|t}v<9F 
(row  not  whom  to  be  angry  with  ?  These  occurrences  giye  one  to^ 
great  an  insight  into  mankind  ;  for  oi)e  receives  bad  >rnjressiox^  of 
them  by  seeing  them  in  these  hurries  ;  while,  for  haste,  th^y  leav? 
the  cloak  of  hypocrisy  behind,  and  show  the  p;itcbed,  stalnpdf  SLiid[ 
inotley  habit  of  their  minds.  '— 

'  All  t  expect,  is,  to  see  those  that  lately  have  ^ppe^ed  ^s  knaves 
}ocJc  like  fools  ;  those  that  hare  looked  like  fools  appear  as  kn^vest 
I  would  the  good  precept,  Be  angry  ai>d  sin  not,  were  divided  be* 
tween  the  parties  in  power  and  out  of  it ;  that  the  first  would  not  sin, 
and  the  second  would  not  be  angry  :  but  between  the  wickedness  oF 
the  powerful,  and  the  wrath  of  th^  disappointed,  tliere  is  no  peaco 
in  Israel. '     II,  152-3. 

This  is  about  the  best  of  her  seriousness  \  but  her  vocation  i$ 
decidedly  for  satirical  trifling,     ^or  example-— 

*  I  want  to  know  how  the  world  goes  on :  we  stand  still  here« 
Pulness,  in  the  solemn  garb  of  wisdom,  wraps  us  in  its  gentle  wing ; 
and  here  we  dream  that  others  do  ill,  and  happy  are  we  diat  do  no- 
thing. One  yawns  there  is  peace  in  solitude  ;  another  stirs  the  fire^ 
and  cries  how  happy  b  liberty  and  independence  ;  another  takes  % 
pinch  of  snuff,  and  praises  leisure  \  another  pulls  a  knotting  shuttle? 
put  of  her  pocket,  and  commends  a  little  innocent  amusement  \  their 
iieighbour,  more  laborious,  making  a  lace  with  two  bobbins,  says^ 
business  should  be  preferred  to  pleasure  and  diversions.  How  wise 
is  every  body  by  their  own  fire-side,  «nd  how  happy  every  one  in 
their  own  way  !  What  glorious  things  do  the  ambitious  say  of  am« 
bition,  and  what  mighty  phrases  do  they  adorn  the  giant  witli ! 
How  civilly  do  the  indolent  speak  of  idleness,  and  how  prettily  do 
the  trifling  express  trifles !  how  cunning  do  those  tliink  themselves 
who  live  m  cities,  and  how  innocent  do  they  look  upon  themselve$ 
to  be  w^o  dwell  in  the  country !  *     II.  150-<.l. 

*  Among  many  reasons  for  being  fttupid,  it  may  be  urged  It  it 
being  like  other  people,  and  living  like  one's  neighbours  ;  and  indeed 
•without  it,  it  may  be  difficult  to  love  some  neighbours  as  oneself; 
now,  seeing  the  necessity  of  being  dull,  you  won't,  I  hope,  take  it 
amiss  that  you  find  me  so.  But,  consider,  I  am  involved  in  mists  fron) 
the  sea,  and  that  the  temperament  of  the  air  and  the  manners  of 
the  place  contribute  to  my  heaviness,  ft  provokes  me  to  hear  people 
that  live  in  a  fog  talk  of  the  smoke  of  London,  and  that  they  can? 
not  breathe  there  :  a  proper  reason  for  them  to  stay  away  who  were 
made  for  hothing  but  to  breathe.  But  people  in  town  have  otlier 
signs  of  life.  But  to  the  good  folks  that  talk  in  that  manner,  nothing 
Is  an  obstruction  of  life  but  an  asthma,  *     I,  235. 

It  would  be  very  easy  to  cite  fifty  such  passages  •  but  fot  those 
who  have  not  already  determined  to  look  into  the  h  >ok  for  them- 
selves, we  fear  we  have  already  cited  too  much.  We  ought,  in. 
^eed,'to  have  noticed  some  passages  of  profound  erudition  about 
}io^U9  ^n4  C^rberusj  HoTa(ius  CocleS|  ^nd  Pythagoras  \ — and  aUc^ 
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ioai«  of  the  elaborate  enlc^ies  bestowed  on  tbe  Datchess  of  Poi$» 
4andy  and  my  Lord  Duke  and  the  infant  Marquis.  But,  merieori* 
ous  and  characteristic  as  ail  these  things  are»  we  have  no  longer 
ffoom  for  thenu  Upon  the  whole,  we  tnink  the  rivacity  of  these 
letter^  attractive; — though  it  is  sometimes  childish,  and  almost 
always  theatrical.  We  tbink  the  familiar  style  excellent^  and  the 
eloquence  abominable ;  and  are  of  opinion,  that  they  would  have 
j>een  infinitely  more  charming,  if  two  thirds  of  the  wit  colild 
have  been  exchanged  for  a  few  traits  of  simplicity  and  affection* 
Comparing  them  even  with  the  earliest  letters  of  Lady  Mary 
Wor'ley,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  vast  superio- 
rity  of  the  latter,  in  sound  sense,  good  taste,  and  facility.  There 
is,-  in  those  delightfal  compositions,  such  a  mixture  of  just  thfnk- 
ing  and  solid  sagacity,  as  gives  both  dignity  and  relief  to  the  wit 
aad  trifling  which  intervenes  ;  and  the  trifling  iteelf  is  'far  more 
.graceful  and  striking,  both  because  it  is  less  laboured,  and  infi- 
nitely less  verbose.  Mrs  Montagu  certainly  comes  nearest  ti^/t 
admirable  model  in  her  Ugjiter  strokes  of  personal  satire,  and  the 
purity  of  such  pans  of  her  diction  aa  sne  had  not  determined 
to  make  splendid*     « 

In  making  these  strictures  on  the  letters  before  usj  we  do  not 
forget  that  they  were  ail  written  under  the  age  of  twenty-three,; 
and  have  even  a  reasonable  degree  of  faith  in  the  editor,  when  he 
assures  uSf  that  if  we  will  only  have  patience,  we  shall  find  her 
hand  improve  astonishingly  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  or  six 
volumefU  All  we  say  is,  that  there  are  great  faults  in  the  vo- 
lumes before  us  ^  and  that  we  do  not  exactly  perceive  the  ne- 
cessity of  reading  tlie  bad  letters  before  we  are  favoured  with 
the  good.  If  the  letters  were  all  as  gOod  as  Lady  Mary's, 
the  editor  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  public  will  neither  buy 
nor  admire  twenty  volumes  of  them^  and  if  there  be  ten  or 
twelve  volumes  out  of  the  twenty  that  are  not  quite  so  good,  we 
are  clearly  of  opinion}  that  the  best  thing  he  can  do  for  his  aum's 
glory  and  his  own  credit,  is  to  suppress  these  twelve,^— together 
with  four  or  five  of  the  remaining  eight.  There  are  many  works^ 
besides  those  of  the  old  Jiybil,  the  value  of  which  may  be  pro- 
;digioiisIj  increased  by  diminisbing  their  number. 
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Art.  VI.  Application  de  la  Thearie  de  la  Legiilaiion  Penale^ 
ou  Code  de  la  Sureti  Publique  et  Partictdiere^  fonde  mr  fe/ 
Regies  de  laMoraleUniverselkt  sur  le  Droit  des  Gem  ou  primiltf 
des  SocieteSf  et  sw  leur  Droit  partictdier  dam  FEtat  actttel  de  la 
Civilization ;  redigi  en  prqjet  pour  les  Etau  de  ja  Majesty  U 
jRoi  die  Baviere.  Dedii  a  sa  Majestic  et  imprime  avec  son  At4r 
torization.  Par  Scipion  Bexon,  ancien  Avocat,  Officier  du  Mir 
nistere  public,  Comroissaire  du  Roii  Juge  de  Paix,  Accusateur 
militairey  AccusateuT  public,  President  du  Tribunal  Criminel  de  . 
Paris ;  actuellement  Vice-president  d^  Tribunal  Civil  de  la  meme 
Viile  'f  ancien  Frofesseur  de  Legislation  Criminelle  ^  TUniversit^ 
de  Jurisprudence»  &c.  &c.     Folio,    pp.  752.    Paris,  1807. 

WE  deem  it  of  great  importance  to  gire  some  account  pf  this 
book,  while  the  penal  code  of  our  own  country  remaiAs  in 
a  state  of  such  extreme  imperfectioni  and  the  community  in  ge- 
neral seems  so  indifi«rent  afak)Ut  its  amendment. 

When  a  man  like  Blackstone,  in  whom  educatjoni  profession^ 
situation  and  prospects  in  life,  combined  to  engender  the  admira- 
tion of  whatever  was  established,  and  who,  in  his  review  of  the 
laws  of  England,  scarcely  ever  finds  room  for  any  thin?  but  praise 
—when  a  man  of  this  description  appears  the  herald  of  blame,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  the  evil  is  not  onjy  indisputable,  but  fla^ 
grant.  This  popular  author,  however,  f  after  observing  that, '  in 
proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  criminal  lai^,  ought  also  to  be 
the  care  and  attention  of  the  legislature  in  properly  forming  and 
enforcing  it ;  and  that  it  should  be  conformable  to  the  dictates  of 
truth' and  justice,  the  feelings  of  humanity,  and  the  indelible  rights 
of  mankind,-  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  it.ba^  hitherto  existed  in 
all  the  countries .  of  Europe,  apd  Enghnrf  among  the  rest,  in  a 
very  diiFerent  situation  ;  for,  on  the  othrr  hand,  he  adds,  *  either 
from  a  want  of  attention  to  these  principles,  in  the  first  concoction 
of  the  laws  ^  and  adopting,  in  their  stead,  the  impetuous  dictates 
of  avarice,  ambition  and  revenge  i  from  retaining  the  discordant 
political  regulations  which  successive  conquerors  or  factions  have 
established,;,  in  the  various  revolutions  of  government ;  from  giv- 
ing a  lasting  efficacy  (o  sanctions  that  were  intended  to  be  tempo- 
rary, and  made  (as  Lord  Bacon  expresses  it)  merely  upon  the  spur 
of  the  Qcc^ion  ;  or  from,  lastly,  too  hastily  employing  such  means 
as  are  greatly  disproportionate  to  their  end,  in  order  to  check  the 
grogress  of  some  very  prevalent  offence ;  from  somei  or  frpm  z\\ 
•  *  of 

*  See  his  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Enelaadj  B.  iv.  ch.  I. 
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of  these  causes,  it  hath  happene^,  that  the  criminal  law  is,  in  eve^ 
ry  couniry  of 'Europe^  more  rude  and  imperfect  than  the  civil. ' 

This  is  a  remarkable  passage  ;  and  deserving  of  the  most  pro- 
fbtlild  meditation*  It  is  a  description,  perfectly  just,  and,  as  far 
as  it  goes,  accurate,  of  the  manner  in  which  a  great  part,  not  on- 
ly of  the  criminal  law,  but  of  the  whole  body  of  law,  civil,  cri- 
minal and  constitutional,  has  been  built  up  in  every  country  in 
Europe.  To  reason,  seriously  and  sincerely  endeavouring  to  trace 
out  the  footsteps  of  utility,  or  to  discover  tlie  regulations  by  which 
the  greatest  prosperity  might  be  secured  to  the  whole  community, 
nations  hitherto  have  owed  very  little.  It  is  to  the  accidental,  but 
in  several  respects  unavoidable  connexion  between  the  interests  of 
the  community,  and  the  interests  of  the  governing  classes,  that 
the  natious  of  the  world  owe  almost  all  that  is  excellent  in  the 
actual  system  of  their  laws. 

Of  the  defects  in  our  criminal  code,  Blackstone  goes  on  to  say,* 
*  These  have  chiefly  arisen  from  too  scrupulous  an  adherence  to 
some  rules  of  the  antierrt  common  law,  when  the  reasons  have 
ceased  upon  which  thosf?  rules  were  founded. '  This,  too,  is  an 
important  observation,  and  one  which  we  should  scarcely  have 
expected  from  the  great  champion  of  *  the  wisdom  of  our  ances^ 
tors ;  *  and  one  of  the  great  ebhorrers  of  innovation.  *  Those 
rules,  the  reasons  for  which  have  ceased  to  exist, '  are  they  all  to 
be  discarded  ?  This  is  rather  a  sweeping  decision  \  especially  !f 
we  include  among  them,  as  we  plainly  should,  all  those  which 
never  bad  any  reason,  or  never  any  but  a  bad  one.  Such  a  pro- 
position in  a  more  modem  author,  would  run  some  risk  of  being 
represented  as  absolutely  revolutionary  and  Jacobinical.    We  shau 

5\vL0ie  but  one  other  passage  from  this  great  English  lawyer,  be- 
ore  proceeding  to  the  work  of  his  foreign  disciple. 

After  exhibiting  some  famples  of  absurdity  and  mischievousness 
in  our  criminal  laws,  and  dwelling  with  lamentation  upon  the  ob- 
vious necessity  of  amendmtntf  he  adds,  '  Were  eoen  a  committee 
appointed,  but  once  in  an  hundred  yearSf  to  revise  the  criminal 
law,  it  could  not  have  <x>nriiiued  to  this  hour  a  felony,  without 
benefit  of  clergy,  to  be  seen  for  one  mopth  in  the  company  of  per^ 
SOBS  who  call  themselves,  or  are  called,  Egyptians, '  f  &c.  &c* 
With  these  few,  but  striking,  admonitioifiSi  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
the  necessity  of  looking  at  home  in  all  our  reflections  upon  sub- 
jects of  universal  impurtance,  we  pa^s  at  once  to  the  conaderadon 
of  the  work  before  us. 

The  king  of  Bavaria,  like  our  Edward  the  First,  is  a  never>end- 
ittg  reformer.     During  the  few  months  of  peace  which  succeeded 
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-^  Blackstone*s  CommcuUries  on  the  Laws  of  England,  B.  i  v.  ch.  \ 
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|hc  treaty  of  Amien^t  the  |ieriodic9l  publkaibtis  of  th^ 
-Vere  filled  with  the  accounts  of  the  plana  which  he  waa  pursuing 
for  the  improvement  of  his  eoyernment,  and  fpr  meUonitiug  the 
condition  of  his  subjects.  W^  find>  by  the  pul^lication  before  a$^ 
that  he  has  not  abandoned  the  work,  even  in  the  season  of  wajf^ 
tii^t  he  has  not  shrunk  from  a  iundam^mal  reform  of  the  condi- 
tion of  his  people  in  that  cardinal  point,  on  which  their  conditio 
lo  eminently  depends — the  administration  of  justico. 

The  course^  too»  which  he  has  pursued,  is  one  which^  in  i^ 
general  bearing,  is  distinctly  traced  by  the  hand  of  wisdom.  He 
looked  out  for  an  individual  whom  reputation  designated  as  emW 
nently  6t»  and  whom  particular  recommendation,  no  doubt,  ayig- 
]ed  out  as  the  most  fit^  to  draw  up  a  code  of  laws  ^  and  to  hitifi 
k  ^ve  a  commission  to  execute  the  importaiit  task.  *  The^ode^ 
as  proposed  by  the  author,  was  printed  and  published  |  that  what- 
ever the  observations  of  the  people  for  whoia  it  was  deigned,  or 
rf  the  enlightened  men  of  all  £urepe,  might  offer  for  its  imptova- 
■neut,  might  be  received  before  •  it  was  finally  adopted  \  and,  if 
SK>t  rejected  upon  such  a  trials  that  it  might  afterwards  be  estate- 
lislied  with  all  the  advantages  which  those  means  of  perfecting  it 
jCOuU  suppl7<^  Had  the  choice  of  the  mao^  to  whom  the  pri* 
jnary  operations,  were  entrusted,  been  as  fortunate  ^  the  plan  was 
prodenr,  our  present  task  would  have  bpeo  such  easier^  Hiid 
jBpre  deltghtfuif  than  it  is  likely  to  be. 

The  work  to  which  our  attention  is  now  directed^  is  intended 
to  eihibit  a  complete  set  of  penal  gnactments^  and  of  regulations 
or  enactments  of  police  ;  together  with  such  elucid^tioos  of  the 
general  principles  of  law,  as  may  show:  the  reasons  of  the  seferal 
enactments  proposed,  and  afford  the  instruction  most  neoessary  to 
estimate  justly  what  has  here  be^n  performed. 

The  system  of  penal  enactments,  tofttjber  with  such  provisions 
M  M.  Bexon  thinks  belong  to  the  hea4  of  police,  he  designates  by 
the  general  title  of  '  Legislatioir  de  la  Surete. '  Tiie  idea  he 
seems  to  have  entertained^  tha(  police  and  penal  law  feU  both^ 
and  to. the  exclusion  of  other  branches  of  law,  under  this  den(|- 
sninatiop,  is  the  most  probable  reason  that  can  be  assigned  for  his 
joining  the  legislation  of  police  with  that  of  crimes  and  punish- 
ments,— as  possessing,  with  each  other»  a  connexion  more  inttmafe 
than  subsists  between  either  of  them  and  any  other  branch  of 
|aw>-— and  as  forming,  together,  one  great  and  entire  department 
iof  legal  regulation. 

An 

*  Not  one  individual  only  has  undertaken  the  work.  There  is  a 
/  Projet  vedig«  pour  les  eiats  de  S.  M.  Ic  Koi  de  Baviere,  par  M^ 
iOinschrod.  * 
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Snfirmtd  in  the  sequel, — that  M*  Qexoo'a  manner  of  thinking  U 
r  loo  vague>  for  much  improvement  ip  the  science  of  legislation 
tp  be  expeUed  frpm  his  best  exertipn^*  Secmity  is  no/  the  object 
cf  penal  laws  and  laws  of  police  alone*  Civil  and  constitutional 
laws  contribute  to  it  quite  as  essentially »  andi  in  many  instances* 
aA  directly^  as  penal  laws  themselves*  Security  is  the  joint  result 
of  the  whole  system  of  legislation  ^  and  cannot  be  obtained  wjbcre 
any  ps^rt  is  wanting  ot  d^ective.  What>  for  example,  would  be 
ttie  security  of  property,  thoueh  the  penal  laws  against  theft  and 
robbery  were  ever  so  perfect,  ifthere  were  no  civil  laws  to  compH 
tt^e  paymeol  of  debts*  and  the  performance  of  contracts  i  On  a 
distinction  thus  perfectly  inapplicable,  it  is  melanchply  to  observe 
Uie  stress  which  is  laid  by  M.  Bexon.  lU  regards  it  as  a  dis« 
eovery  of  his  own  making*  of  the  greatest  censequencei  and  at 
forming  one  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  bis  book. 
Formerly*  nations*  he  tells  us*  were  too  little  enlightened  (o  have 
any  just  conception  of  it*  Civil  laws  occupied*  to  great  purpose^ 
iheir  attention  ^  but  the  great*  and  still  niore  interesting  subject* 
*  la  legislation  dc  lasurete*  n'a  gueres  ete,  dans  rantiqutle,  TotijcC 
des  meditations  des  ^crivains  et  de  la  soUicitude  des  Gottyeras* 
mens.' 

I.  PoLicp* — ^Tbis*  as  forming  the  branch  of  the  subject  va* 
dertaken  by  M.  Bexon*  which  in  liis  large  volume  is  hrst  pvf-. 
KJiited  to  our  view*  is  the  part  on  which  we  shall  firet  submit 
our  observations.  He  has  traversed  the  ground  with  sufficient 
minuteness  i  and  few*  among  the  particulars  whidb  called  for  Ut 
notice,  have  escaped  it  ^  but  the  sort  of  eye  with  which  he  sur«« 
Teyed  it*  was  that  of  a  man  better  disposed,  than  qualified,  t«t 
find  out  the  improvements  capable  of  being  effected  in  it*  A  kw 
atntences*  or  articles*  as  he  calls  them,  from  the  commencement 
of  his  *  Code  de  Potice  Administrative*  ^  will  afibrd  some  meant 
of  judging  of  the  species  of  instiuction  which*  or  this  head*  Ii0 
has  afforded  us. 

*  Art.  L  Definition  de  la  Police  Administrative.— l^a  police  ad« 
ninistrative  est  institute  pour  veiller  an  maintien  de  la  snret6  geai^* 
jrale  et  de  la  paix  publique,  a  la  conservation  des  ^  personnes  et  des 
f  hoses.  * 

He  must  have  had  a  very  singular  conception  of  what  a  de-* 
finition  is*  who  could  call  this  a  definition-—'  Administrative 
police  is  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  tlic  mainten^r 
ance  of  general  securitv  and  public  peace,  over  the  preservatioii 
of  persons  and  things*  Now,  though  this  may  be  perfectly  jusC 
mi  trve^  it  U  no  mpre  a  definition  of  the  peculiar  functions  an4 
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object^  otpditef  tlian  of  any  other  power  or  institution  in  society. 
Ilie  executive  power  of  the  King,  for  example — Is  not  that  also 
set  op  for  the  purpose  of  watching  over  the  general  securitv  and 
the  public  peace,  and  for  the  preservation  of  persons  and  things  ? 
Is  not  the  judicative  power,  in  all  its  branches,  instituted  for  the 
same  purposes  ?  For  what  is  the  legislative  jxmer  appointed,  but 
to  watch  over  the  maintenance  of  the  general  security  and  the 
public  peace  ?  Even  the  military  power  itself  is  instituted  for  no 
othet  purpose ;  by  being  ever  ready  to  aid  in  suppressing  all  ene* 
mies,  both  internal  and  external,  by  whom  that  security  may  be 
threatened  to  be  disturbed.     Let  us  try  another  article. 

*  L'action  de  la  police  administrative  precede  necessairement  celle 
de  la  justice :  eUes  sont  li^s  entre  elles,  consequentes  Tun  de  Pautre, 
et  les  contraventions  aox  reglemens  de  la  premise  entralnent  des 
peines  qui  sont  prononc^es  par  la  seconde. ' 

This  it  another  piece  out  of  the  same  mint,  and  from  under 
the  same  die  ;-^pueriiity,  prattle,  an  identical  proposition,  or  a 
proposiMon  little  better  than  identical.  If  the  business  of  police 
be,  'J*^  M  Bexon  defines  it  to  be,  to  bring  criminals  before  the 
judgment  seat,  and  that  of  judicature  to  pronounce  upon  them, 
how  could  ir  happen,  but  that  the  one  of  these  operations  should 
precf  tie  the  other }  that  they  should  be  connected  together ;  and, 
ae  the  first  precedes  the  last,  so  the  last  must  be  consequent  up- 
on the  firet?  Ail,  however,  fortunately  is  not  so  bad.  The 
fourth  anicle  is  as  follows. 

*  Elle  nt  pmnonce  sur  aucune  infraction  aux  lots,  mais  die  en  re- 
chtrche  les  auteurs ;  elle  consute  les  actions  defendues»  et  fessemhle 
ies  indices  et  les  preuves  des  faits  que  sa  surveillance  n'a  pu  em- 
pilcber.  • 

Here  at  lasti  then,  we  have  some  tangible  distinction  brought  in« 
tOTtew.  What  the  police  does  not,  is,  to  exercise  judicial  power. 
What  it  does,  is,  to  find  out  delinquents,  take  notice  of  delin- 
quencieSf  and  obtain  proofs.  So  far  as  these  operations  extend, 
and  so  far  as  they  are  left  to  be  performed  by  police,  she  is  strict- 
ly: the  handmaid  of  judicial  power;  and  the  service  which  she 
randers  is  twofold  :  1.  Service  in  securing  the  person  of  the  de- 
linquent \  2.  Service  in  securing  the  evidence  of  his  guilt.  These 
two  services,  however,  are  part  of  the  general  business  of  crimi- 
nal procedure,  and,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  belong  to  police. 
Criminal  tribunals,  if  properly  constituted,  would  be  the  best  de- 
positaries of  all  the  powers,  whether  antejudiciary  or  postjudi- 
jciary,  immediately  necessary  to  their  own  decisions.  As  matters, 
however,  are  still  situated  all  over  Europe,  we  can  see  conveni- 
ence and  utility  in  employing  the  powers  established  for  purposes 
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of  policei  in  the  anttjiidicianr  part  of  criimnal  procfM ;  ^d^  «e*. 
cordinglf,  we  are  not  much  displeased  to  see  dus  employmeot  as- 
signed so  them  by  M.  Bexon.  We  are  sorry,  however,  to  ob« 
senre  the  limits  between  the  powers  of  judicature  and  the  powers, 
of  police  so  little  understood  by  this  lawgiver,  as  to  find  him  con- 
founding criminal  procedure  with  police,  and  representing  the  of- 
fices of  the  former,  if  not  as  the  exclusive,  at  least  as  the  princi- 
pal and  distinctive,  offices  of  the  latter. 

The  points  on  which  M.  Bexqn's  code  of  police  is  intended  to 
bear,  are  classed  and  denominated  in  the  following  manner. 
1.  The  several  kinds  of  officers,  with  their  respective  functions^ 
necessary  to  carry  the  provisions  of  police  into  execution }  2.  Pri- 
sons }  S.  Beggars,  vagabonds,  and  the  means  of  providing  them 
with  work(  4.  Religion;  5.  Manners  and  public  decency i 
6.  The  sicde  of  persons,— under  which  title  are  included  regis* 
tration  of  births,  deaths,  and  acts,  the  burial  of  the  dead,  the 
cognizance  of  sudden  or  secret  deaths,  &c.  \  7.  The  honour  and 
reputation  of  persons;  8*  Health  of  persons;  9.  Security  o£ 
persons ;  10.  Security  of  persons  at  the  moment  of  their  birth  ^ 
i  I.  Commerce  in  general ;  under  which  title  the  author  describes 
a  board  of  superintendance  of  commerce,  and  the  functions 
which  he  destines  it  to  perform  ;  12.  Sale  of  commodities;  15, 
Rural  propefty,  of  its  diflFerent  kinds ;  14.  Damage  and  destruc- 
tion; 15.  Instruction  of  the  people,  and  in  the  country.  These 
subordinate  heads  the  author  places  in  three  grand  divisions* 
L  The  first  five  go  under  the  title  of  *  General  SficuaiTv  akd 
Public  Fbace;'  II.  The  succeeding  five  under  the  title  ojf . 
'  Persons  ; '  III.  And  the  last  five  under  that  of  '  Things.  ' 

Such  is  the  nature  of  M.  Bexon's  endeavours  in  legislation,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  gain  any  norion  of  hi^  general  views«  except 
by  travelling  minutely  through  all  the  particulars  on  whi<^h  he  hsfis 
thought  proper  to  enlarge;  and  then  endeavouring  to  Combine' 
those  particulars  according  to  their  general  relations ;— a  laboilr 
which  he  as  little  thinks  of  performing  for  his  reader  as  for  him* 
self,  ^o  do  this,  even  for  that  department  of  his  work  whith 
relates  to  police,  would  far  exceed  the  limits  which  are  necessari* 
ly  assigned  to  oar  present  observations ;  and,  therefore,  we  can 
say  little  more  with  respect  to  its  details,  than  that  the  author  ap« 
pears  to  have  been  most  conscientiously  industrious ;  that  he  has 
read  the  best  books,  and  shows  a  sincere  desire  to  recommend  the 
best  regulations.  A  number  of  important  particulars  are  thus 
brought  together ;  and  on  nor  a  few  of  those  particulars  very  good 
suggestions  are  presented  ;  but,  for  the  improvement  of  criminal 
legislation  as  a  science,  we  greatly  fear  that  higher  and  more  im«  ^ 
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posing  qualTiications  thah  are  united  in  M.  Bexon  will  be  found 
indispensable. 

But  though  we  cannot  supply  for  ST.  Bexon  those  general! za* 
ttons,  without  which  his  labours  can  be  of  little  use  to  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  we  may  attempt  what,  if  we  can  accomplish  it^ 
win  be  of  much  more  importance,  viz.  to  trace  accurately  the 
true  limits  by  which  the  functions  of  police  are  separated  from 
that  of  criminal  judicature.  The  confusion  which  we  have  found- 
in  the  ideas  of  almost  all  writers  on  the  subject,  and  the  conse-«^ 
quent  imperfection  which  the  practical  arrangements  founded  on 
tfiose  ideas  every  where  exhiW,  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  utili« 
ty  of  oiFering  some  precise  conceptions  respecting  this  ill  defined 
Class  of  political  functions. 

In  regard  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  the  two  primary  ofEces 
are,  1.  Those  of  civil  judicature ;  2.  lliose  of  criminal  judica- 
ture. It  is  perfectly  plain,  in  the  iisrt  place,  that,  as  far  as  these 
extend.  Police  has  no  admission.  The  functions  of  judicature  may 
be  distinguished  into  three  stages.  1.  The  antejudicial ;  2.  The 
judicial }  anid,  3.  The  postjudicial.  In  the  antejudicial  functions^ 
are  included,  the  cognizance  of  the  occasion  for  judicial  decision  % 
the  securing  the  persons  on  whom  the  decision  may  operate ;  ana 
the  securing  the  forthcomingness  of  whatever,  in  the  classes  of  per- 
sons or  things,  may  be  supposed  capable  of  serving  as  evidence. 
In  the  judicial  functions  are  included  what,  using  the  word  in  i 
general  sense,  may  be  denominated  the  trial,  comprehending  the 
whole  judicial  examination  of  the  case,  together  with  the  decision* 
In  the  postjudicial  functions  are  included  whatever  is  necessary,  ia 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  to  carry  the  sentence  of  the  law 
into  execution.  With»the  antejudicial,  as  with  tlie  postjudicial^ 
though  most  frequently  with  the  latter,  it  has  been  common  for 
the  functions  of  Police  to  be  confounded.  That  courts  of  justice^ 
however,  if  established  in  the  best  form,  could,  with  peculiar 
advantages,  exercise  all  the  functions  immediately  subservient  to 
the  distribution  of  justice,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  *,  and,  if  so, 
lirhatever  is  immediately  subservient,  either  to  the  collation  of 
rights,  or  the  punishment  of  offences,  is  the  business  of  judica* 
ture,  and  not  of  police. 

But  the  security  which  may  be  obtained  by  compelling  such  as 
are  unwilling  to  fulfil  the  obligations  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
laws,  and  by  punishing  those  who  transgress  the  laws,  is  still  an 
imperfect  security  ;  and  it  is  found  that  certain  measures  may  be 
adopted  for  preventing  injuries,  by  which  that  security  may  be 
greatly  increased.  Whatever  is  commahded  by  the  law  to  be  done, 
and  has  not  been  done ;  whatever  is  Commanded  by  the  law  not  to 
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be  dotte^  tild  lul  b^fi  dotie  r  the  cure  of  these' eWky  alitojy  es« 
ifttiDgi  beloagfi  Co  tiie  head  of  }4idic«ture.  .  But  certaiii  things  msf 
be  done  to  prevent  these  evils  before  they  come  into  extstenoef 
and  diese,  as  far  as^  they  consist  in  direct  interference,  coiistit«eii 
vhat  is  strictly  the  business  of  police.  Good'  laws,  for  eiainpl^ 
for  the  punishment  of  bousebreakersy  if  well  executed,  woaii 
afford  a  certain  degree  of  security  to  us  in  our  beds  ^  but,  add  i# 
these  a  well  regulated  watch^  by  which,  the  intention  to  breahr 
houses  i&  prevented  from  being  carried  into  executiony  and  how 
gieatly  is  that  security  a«gme|Medi 

But  evils  arising  from  the  lawiess  actions  of  their  felk»w-creai« 
tares,  are  not  the  only  evils  which  men  have  to  dread.  Thcf«  mm 
physical  calamities,  and  these,  in  many  instances,  suiceptibltB 
wholly  or  in  parti  of  prevention.  Such  are,  inundations,  fires* 
ocmtagions,  tempests,  nuisances,  vtant  of  the  means  of  swbsfst«« 
ence^  and  various  other  evils.  The  prevention  or  removal  of 
ijiefti  or  t>f  their  effects,  as  iar  at  it  is  desirable  that  govertimottt 
should  employ  direct  means  for  t^iose  ends,  forms  a  class  of  opei^ 
ations  which  n>a^  bfe  usefuUy  united  with  the  former. 
.  Hitherto  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty.  Police  is  that  bramdii 
€^  governmenti  through-  which  measures  are  taken  io€  prtwMwg 
lawless  designs  from  besog  oarrted  into  execution,  and  forpreveolv 
ing  or  removifipf  hyjsical  calamities.  But  besides  the  prevention  of 
evil^  there  are  various  ways  in  which  government,  by  very  simple 
aperationst  may  promote  the  welfare  of  the  community';  and  ao- 
cordingly,  part,  at  least,  of  these  ameliorating  fiinttiefM  have  coon* 
monly  h&sn  tegardedas  entering  into  the  business  of  police,and  havar 
been  executed  by  police  estaUishments  with  manifest  advantage.' 
Sock  are,  the  superinstendance  and  improvement  of  public  divej^ 
sions,  of  the  roads,  and  other  means  of  internal  commmnication« 
There  are,  however^^  other  branches  of  amelioratire  administraw 
ttoo,  which  seem  of  a  different  class  from  the  fonrtions  of  pre^ 
ventive  police,^*-khe  svpetintendance  and  improvement  of  edu<« 
cadonr--the  superintendance  and  improvement  of  religioas  in«« 
atrttctiofi,  and  various  others :  and  no  line  of  distinction  between 
these  and  the  foriner  can  easily  be.  drawn.  Now  this^  it  appear^ 
to  OS,  has  given  rise  to  an  unfovtunate  confusion:  for  one  of  the 
most  eflfectnal  among  the  indirect  expedients  for  insuring  good 
goveminent,  is  to  assign  a  clear  and  well  defined  class  of  duties 
to  every  distinct  set  of  public  functionaries.  It  is,  by  this  means^ 
much  naore  readily  and  much  more  strongly  perceived  when  the 
bvaincis  is  done  well,  and  when  it  is  done  ill.  The  honour  is 
raised  to  a  much  higher  pitch  which  is  bestowed  upon  good  con-- 
duct,  and  the  infiamy  to  a  much  higher  pitch  which  fails  upon 
had  condtict*     To  assign,  on  the  other  hand^  a  confused  and 
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iU-defintd  matt  of  duties  to  any  set  of  public  functionaries)  !• 
to  create  a  temptation  for  negligence  and  misconduct ;  it  is  to 
hold  up  a  screen  between  them  and  the  public  eye ;  it  is  ereft 
lo  shelter  them  in  a  great  measure  from  the  operation  of  the 
political  sanction ;  for  the  same  cause  that  renders  inefficacious 
tbe  superintendance  of  the  people,  imbecilitateSy  at  the  least, 
die  superintendance  nf  their  official  superiors.  For  these  reasons, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  would  be  no  inconsiderable 
adTsntage  in  keeping  the  preventire  operations  of  police,  and  the 
ameliorative  functions  of  government  entirely  distinct ;  and  as 
there  ought  to  be  a  department  for  preventive  operations,  so, 
there  ought  to  be  another  for  ameliorative  operations,  each  un- 
der its  separate  head^  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  branche^^of  go- 
yemment,  responsibility,  and  individual  responsibifity,  whenever 
it  is  possible,  may  be  secured.  But  this  topic,  how  important 
Soever^  has  already  detained  us  too  long  from  the  still  more  im- 
portant subject,  to  which  the  greater  part  of  M.  Bexon's  work  is 
nect'Fs<inly  devoted. 

11.  Principles  of  Penal  Legislation.— In  laying  down  the 
general  principles  of  penal  legifilation,  and  in  eonstructing  a  pe- 
nal code,  we  iii)d,  unhappily,  the  same  vacciUatioo  in  the  con« 
ceptions  of  M.  Bexon,  as  the  specimens  of  legislation  be  tftsded 
us  on  the  subject  of  Police.  An  extensive  acquakilaact  with  par- 
ticulars is  certainly  displayed,  and  the  ideas  of  die  best  wviter» 
are  frequestly  adopted  and  applied )  but  powers  to  discriminate 
and  combine^^-to  trace  extensive  diversities  and  agTeemcnts,*«» 
to  pursue  general  principles  to  tbe  ultimate  limit  in  every  dilu- 
tion,— in  short,  to  do,  in  any  respect,  what  can  be  called  service, 
in  putting  a  complex,  and,  as  yet,  a  confused  subject  into  order, 
we  must  not  look  to  meet  with.  His  plan  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  Police,  is  to  adopt  the  common  division  which  he  finds  esta- 
blished, and,  with  little,  if  any,  endeavour  to  trace  connexiensy  to 
crowd  together,  under  each  of  the  heads  he  has  chosen,  as  many 
particulars  as  his  mind  or  other  helps  can  suggest  to  himf  assign- 
ing them  to  this  head  or  to  that,  by  any  casual  point  of  relationF 
which  happens  to  present  itself* 

A  specimen  of  the  vague  generalities  with  which  the  P^g^'  o^ 
speculation  which  precede  his  penal  code  are  filled,  will  be  no^ 
less  necessary  than  in  the  case  of  his  philosophizings  on  the  sub* 
jcct  of  Police. 

*  The  first  rule  of  men's  actions  is  morality. '  This  is  one 
proposition.  *  Men's  principal  obligation  is  to  respect  the  law 
of  nations. '  This  is  the  next  proposition.  Are  mora/j/y  and 
the  law  of  nations  here  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing,  or  as  difier^ 
eut  things  i     If  they  are  the  same  thing,   why  call  it  by  twe 
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4paum»9i  Hid  ifmk  of  it  is  tw pmtpaA^tmi  This  k  an  etpvett 
fiomriYanoe  to  casfiite  and  itiiak*4.  If  thejr*  ve  net  the  satne^ 
li«t  dHFarenty  let  us  oba^nra  what  k  taM  •£  ihMi.  <  The  first 
ule  ^  accwn  it  monditf  • '  Well )  to  aay  tkat  aiij  thinj  is  a  rula 
of  action,  is  merely  to  saf  i  in  other  wordst  that  there  is  an  obli^ 
gatioa  to  obey  it»  If  the  first  rule  of  men^s  act  ions,  then,  be 
nuaafity^  it  CoMofws,  that  it  is  Ckeir  first  obligation  to  respecti 
tint  is»  io  obey,  mosalitf .  Due  #e  are  told,  in  the  next  8en«> 
toaoa,  diat  it  is  their  ptincijml  obligation  to  obey  the  law  of  na«> 
lions.  Jfim  and  principal,  thetefote,  must  mean  different  things. 
But  after  mdnlity  is  Jb'si  obeyed,  how  will  it  be  in  our  power  td 
obey  dse  kw  of  nations  primtpoUy  f  There  are  many  pages  of 
ibis  aoit  of  onsty  snetaipliysiot ;  but  we  pats  on  to  the  sirtick  ia 
which  he  gives  us  the  dennition  of  crril  and  penal  kW. 

*  Art.  8.  Ia  ki  ckik  est  k  tMsau  des  deiroirs  ^ue  I'honnile 
^dt  teoafdirxkos  l'6tat  de  socieie  )  elk  est  la  serie  et  la  clastificatioa 
des  droits  4|ue  oonserTe,  ou  que  confere  k  pacte  social,  et  eUe  en 
xegle  l'exei\;ice  et  I'usage* 

*  La  lot  penale  est  k  moyen  qae  la  societ4  oppose  a  la  volont^  de 
s*ccaiter  de  ses  devoirs  ;  eUe  prononce  la  privation,  ou  la  perte  d'un 
on  de  pfusieurs  droits,  proportionellement  aux  divers  degr^s  de  la 
violation  da  pacte,  et  des  atteintes  potties  aux  dtoits  qu'it  assure  ou 
qiifl  aWof de,  * 

Th'ele  aW,  Tri  £he  first  clause,  t^o  defihitions  of  Civil  law,  se. 
piflriti^^nd  independent.  1.  •  The  dvil  law  is  the  pictiire  of  the 
duties  which  man  ought  to  Fulfil  in  the  state  of  society.  *  But| 
atcofdtng  to  this  account,  civil  law  covers  the  whole  field  of  mo- 
rality^; and  this  is  what  Mt.  Bexon  positively  denied  only  a  feW 
sentenceii  before.  3.  *  Civil  law  is  the  series  and  the  classification 
of  the  rights  which  the  social  compact  preserves  or  confers ;  and 
it  regul^es  the  exercise' and  the  use  of  theiti.  *  Civil  law,  th^ 
series  and  classification  of  rights  !  Civil  law  is  surely  something 
more  than  this.  A  mere  enumeration  and  classification  would 
be  no  law.  Any  man  that  has  talents  for  \t  may  enumerate 
and  classifj  rights,  or  what  he  chased  to  coiisidet  as  rights  \  but 
any  man  cannot  make  laws.  To  regtihte  the  e^dercise  and  use 
of  rights,  the  next  thing  ascribed  to  civ9  law,  is  no  doubt  part  of 
its  business ;  hot  what  is  it  Aat  constitutes  rights  ?  They  mu^ 
be  created,  before  they  are  ready  fof  regulation.  *  Created ! '  says 
M.  Bexon,  *  they  arc  preserved  or  conferred  by  the  social  com- 
pact. *  The  social  compact,  then,  according  to  M.  Bexon,  found 
flome  rights  ready  made  \  others  there  were  which  itseff  made. 
Now,  what  were  those  rights  which  existed  before  the  social  com- 
pact, and  which  Ae  social  compact  preserved  ?  and  what,  again, 
were  those  which  the  social  compact  Added  to  them  ?  and  wha^  is 
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the  social' compact  itself?  On  these  questtont,  totally  miaMweik 
edj  or  rather,  on  a  wretched  and  exploded  themjy  aMoawd  aa  true^ 
doe»  thia  definition  of  ciYil  htr  depend*  Let  na  see^  however^ 
how  he  makes  out  the  limits  of  penal  bw^  the  rery  ttsbjact  wfaids 
he  has  assumed  the  task  of  putting  in  order. 

'  Penal  law  is  the  means  which  society  opposes  to  the  will  of 
departing  from  those  duties.  *  The  first  ifuestioo  to  be  asked  here^ 
iS|  what  are  *  those  duties, '  the  transgression  trf  which,  penal  la w 
is  the  means  of  preventing  f  They  m«st  be  those  duties  spoken  of 
in  the  preceding  sentence,  <  the  duties  which  man  onght  to  fulfil 
in  the  state  of  society.  ^  But  man  ouffht  to  fnlfil  all  the  duties  of 
morality  in  a  state  of  society^  Theiefece  penal  law,  by  this  ieti^ 
nit  ion,  is  commensurate  with  the  obligations  of  morality  ;  which 
the  author,  as  we  have  seen  above,  contradicts. 

Penal  law,  continues  the  definition,  <  pronounces  the  privation^ 
or  the  loss  of  one  or  of  several  rights,  in  proportion  to  the  difiw* 
ent  degrees  of  the  violation  of  the  compact,  and  of  the  attempts 
made  against  the  rights  which  it  secures  or  bestows. '  Well,— 
here  is  something  intelligible.  Penal  law  is  that  which  punishes* 
But  what  does  it  punish  ?  Why,  the  vMation  of  ike  social  com* 
fact  I  But  as  no  man  ever  showed^  or  can  show,  what  are  the 
rights  which  the  social  compact  either  secured  or  bestowed  ;— to 
tell  us  that  penal  law  is  that  which  punishes  the  violation  of  these 
rights,  is  to  tell  us  that  penal  law  is  any  thing  which  any  body 
pleases. 

Were  we  erer  so  much  disposed,  or  ever  so  much  qualified  to 
afford,  on  this  occasion,  the  instruction  which  M.  Bexon  unfor- 
tunately has  not  aiForded,  our  limits  would  not  permit.  A  few 
reflections  may,  however,  be  introduced,  for  drawing  the  line  of 
distinction  between  the  penal  and  other  branches  of  law,  and  for 
reducing,  to  something  approaching  to  precision,  the  vague  ideas 
which  float  ill  the  heads  even  of  the  best  instructed  men,  on  this 
most  important,  but  fittle  comprehended  subject. 

'  We  take  it  for  mnted,  that  it  can  only  be  those  actions  of 
mankind,  from  wnich  good  or  evil  may  arise,  that  caiv  be  the  ob- 
jects of  regulation,  or  of  any  denomination  of  law ;  and  that  the 
end  of  aH  law  is,  to  raise  the  good  to  its  bighestt  and  to  reduce 
the  evil  to  its  lowest  quantity. 

Of  these  actions,  one  part  is  of  such  a  nature,  that  any  co- 
ercive measures  which  the  law  would  employ  to  produce  those 
of  the  one  sort,  and  to  prevent  those  of  the  other,  would  create 
more  evil,  than  all  the  good,  which  could  be  thus  effected,  would 
be  sufficient  to  compensate.  Utility  is  therefore  consulted,  by 
leaving  all  this  class  of  actions  to  the  motives  which  society  itself 
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^W8wt»  f#r  their  regiilalion»^  by  no  further  attempting  to  in* 
flaenee  them  than  by  auch  indirect  means-^instructipn,  for  ex^* 
ample — praise^  blamei  reward)  discredit,  &a — as  the  uncoer- 
cife  powers  of  the  community  caii  employ.  This  we  consider 
as  the  proper  description  oi  the  ground  wKich  is  occupied  by 

Bnt  of  theee  tame  actions^  which  are  the  sources  of  happiness 
«r  nuseiy,  another  class  is  pf  sudi  a  nature,  that  coercive  mea- 
sures may  be  employed  by  the  law  to  produce  the  one^  and  to 
prevent  the  other ;  die  evil  produced  by  the  coercion  being  over- 
bahnced  by  the  good  of  which  it  is  the  occasion.  Of  the  ac- 
tionS)  however,  which  are  thus  distinguished,  part  are  of  such  a 
tiacare,  that  if,  to  the  bare  compulsion  requisite  to  produce  the 
act,  any  punishment  were  added,  vie.  for  not  having  ddrie  it  With« 
Out  compulsioni  this  punishment  would  produce  more  evil  than 
good*  This,  therefore,  is  the  domain  of  non^penal  law.  Thii 
is  the  class  of  actions,  of  which  the  legislator  commands  that 
one  part  should  be  done,  and  another  should  not  be  done — and  of 
which  he  appoints^yorr^  to  cause  the  one  part  to  be  done,  and 
the  other  not  to  be  done — but,  in  regard  to  which,  he  appoints 
aiothing  in  die  shape  of  pknUhmerU  to  follow  the  non-fuliilmerit 
of  his  command.  Thus,  it  is  the  command  of  the  legislator  that 
debts  shall  be  paid )  and  he  appoints  force  to  compel  this  pay* 
snent^  wherever  it  is  not  voluntarily  performed  \  but  no  punish- 
ment is  inflicted  for  the  i^on-payment  of  debts )  and  all  the  mea- 
sures which  are  employed  against  the  debtor^  are  intended  mere- 
ly, however  they  may  sometimes  operate,  to  compel  him  to  pay. 
As  soon  as  he  has  paid»  the  hold  of  the  law  upon  him  is  imme- 
diately relaxed. 

Another  class  of  these  actions  still  remains ;  a  class,  in  regard 
to  which,  it  is  not  only  useful  to  employ  force  to  compel  the  per« 
fbrmance  of  the  good  part,  and  prevent  the  perfornrance  "of  the 
bad  \  but  in  regard  to  which,  if  in  any  particular  instance  the^ 
good  action  is  omitted,  or  the  etil  action  is  performed,  punish- 
ment, wisely  inflicted  upon  the  author  of  the  mischief,  may  be 
productive  of  more  good  than  evil.  Thus,  to  take  an  examptd 
that  will  at  once  designate  the  province  of  penal,  and  that  of  notf- 
peiml  law :— A  man  has  a  purse  in  his  pocket  \  m  acquaintance 
comes  up  and  borrows  it  of  himi  but  afterwards  refuses  to  re- 
turn it  $  The  law  compels  him  to  pay  \  but,  after  payment^  in* 
fltcts  no  punishment.  If,  instead  of  receiving  the  purse  in  loan^ 
he  had  taken  it  away  by  stealth,  the  law  would  not  have  been  sa- 
tisfied with  the  restoration  of  the  purse }  it  would  have  super- 
added punishment. 
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This  delineationi  general  as  it  is,  of  the  field  of  coercir^  hw, 
conveys,  we  think,  ideas  at  once  clear  and  precisej  both  of  its  li« 
xnitS|  and  of  its  two  grand  divisions  ;^  1.  its  first  division,  laUr 
simply  coercive  ;  2.  its  second  division,,  law  coercive  and  pi»- 

nitive.  * 

-   -      ■  ■ ' -^ —  —  -  I         I 

*  To  the  common  legal  reader,  we  ate  aware,  that  many  things- 
in  this  draught,  mot«  especially  in  tfat  part  which  relates  to  the  civil- 
hranch  of  the  law,  will  appear  to  be  wanting.  But  let  it  be  consi^ 
dered,  that  the  fundamental  idea*  of  a  law  is,  that  it  is  a  ooHMAm^ 
»^the  command  of  the  legislatiire,-^a  conuaand  sanctioned  by  the' 
eventual  application  of  force.  Now,  of  such  commands,  a  division 
into  those  that  are  sanctioned  by  force  unaccompanied  with  punish- 
ment, and  those  that  are  sanctioned  by  force  accompanied  with  pu^ 
nishment,  seems  to  be  su$i<piently  complete  and  comprehensive. 

To  render- the  will  of  the  legislature  clear  and  precise,  in  regard' 
to  the  actions  which  it  commands  or  forbids,  a  variety  of  definitions^ 
are  no  doubt  required.  The  command,  for  example,  <  Thou  shaTt 
not  steal, '  f.  e.  thou  shalt  not,  in  such  and  such  a  manner,  take  from^ 
another  man  his  property, — ^is  altogether  unintelligible  and  inefficaci- 
ous, till  the  legislature  has  accurately  defined  what  it  is  that  i?  to  be 
considered  as  property.  But  to  define  property  is  a  most  tedious 
operation,  and  reqfiires  die  designadon  of  all  those  circumstances  by 
which  property  is  in  the  first  instance  acqjiired,  and  afterwaitds  trans«> 
'fared*  It  is  very  evident,  that  these  definitions  are  akogether  m 
necessary  and  essential  to  the  penal  bninch  of  law,  as  to  the  noa» 
penal ;  but,  as  society  presents  many  mora  occasions  for  the  oi^ta^ 
tions  of  non^penal^  than  of  penal  laws,  the  non-pena^  branch  pv^- 
sented,  of^course,  tlie  most  numerous^  occasions  for  the  definitioi^ 
'in  question  ^  and  henoe  it  wasy.  and  not  from  any  thing  in  the  natufv 
of  the  case,  that,  in  the  book  of  laws,  they  came  to  be  joined  with 
the  civil  branch,  rather  than  with  the  penal.  This  oonjunction,  ar-^ 
bitrary  as  it  is,  has  had  the  effect  of  making  these  definitions  be  con- 
sidered, as  themselves,  a  part  of  the  civil  law.  And  this  it  is  which» 
to  the  legal  eye,  in  the  draught  of  civil  law  above  exhibited,  where, 
to  these  definitions  no  place  is  allotted,  may  present  the  appearanco* 
of  a  blank. 

Amid  the  obscurity  and  confusion  in  which  the  ideas  respecting^ 
law  have  hitherto  been  involved,  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  definitions 
have  been  mistaken  for  law  itself.  So  intimate  has  the  associa- 
tion at  last  become,  that  it  will  require  an  eilbrt  of  reflection  from 
most  of  our  readers^  to  perceive  the  distinotion  by  which  diey  are  so- 
widely  and  essentially  divided  from  one  another.  By  confounding 
the  ideas,,  even  the  modes  of  expression  have  been  confounded,  and 
definitions  presented  in  die  language  of  commands.  Thu$,  proper^- 
in  Umd'ihall  be  convej/ed  bg  Uvery  of  seisin  ;.--thts,  though  merely  au 
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By  this  «cooanC  it  appears,  that  the  primary  operation  of  the 
legislator,  in  regard  to  coercive  law,  is  to  calculate  goo<!s  and 
•evtis.    From  this  it  follows,  that  minute  and  careful  analysis  is 
the  only  road  by  which  he  can  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the  re* 
galatioas,  bv  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  increase  to  the  utmost 
the  one,  and  diminish  to  the  utmost  the  other.     Generalization 
and  synthesis  are^  no  doubt,  the  operations  which  he  employs  for 
putting  his  laws  into  order,-*for  reducing  them  into  the  arrango- 
ment  and  form  best  adapted  to  general  comprehension  and  recoU 
lection  i  for  the  construction,  in  short,  of  his  code.     But  it  is  t6 
analysts,  and  that  of  a  species  the  most  extensive,  difficult  and  la- 
borious, to  which  the  faculties  of  man  can  be  applied,  that  he 
must  be  indebted  for  the  materials,  of  which  a  perfect  code  must 
be  composed.     And  here  lies  the  mistake  of  those  who  have  hi* 
therto  applied  themselves  to  the  work  of  legislation.     Their  great 
business,  they  conceived,  was  that  of  code- making, — was  that  of 
generalisation  and  synthesis,  —  putting  together  such  crude  at 
ready-made  materials,  as  obvious  considerations  had  suggested  to 
others  or  to  themselves  ^  and  introducing,  perhaps,  such  detached 
amendments  or  supplements,  as  detached  suggestions  of  utility 
recommended  to  them.     But,  to  trace  the  ramifications  of  good 
and  evil  through  the  whole  field  of  huoian  action  j   and  upon 
complete  and  accurate  knowledge,  thus  derived,  and  thus  alone 
^rivable,  to  found  complete  and  accurate  rules  for  the  augment- 
ation of  good,  and  the  diminution  of  evil,  has  been  a  task  which 
legislators  and  code-makers  have,  from  the  first  of  them,  down  to 
M.  Bexon  inclusive,  never  so  much  as  thought  of  performing. 

Mr  Bentham,  indeed,  (of  whose  system  we  have  given  a  very 
full  account  in  the  first  article  of  our  4th  rolume),  is  the  only  au- 
dior  who  has  attempted  this  most  difficult  and  most  important, 
analysis ;  and,  imperfect  as  his  success  has  necessarily  been,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  he  has  done  more  to  elucidate  the 
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evidentiary  formality,  is  talked  of  as  the  command  of  the  logisla. 
ture.  What,  however,  the  law  says  on  this  occasion,  is  in  the  way 
of  definition  stalely.  In  defining  property  in  land,  it  was  necessary 
to  specify,  both  what  was  essential  to  its  first  constitution,  and  whatt 
to  its  subsequent  transmission  ;  —and  this  latter,  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, cannot  be  accomplished  without  livery  qf  seisin.  But,  that  this 
maxim  is  laid  down  substantially  in  the  way  of  definition,  and  not 
of  command,  is  evident  from  this,  that  the  legislature  commands  no 
one  either  to  give  or  take  seisin.  What  it  commands  is  merely,  that 
land,  of  which  seisin  has  been  taken,  shall  be  considered  as  the  pro- 
perty of  the  roan  to  whom  it  is  so  conveyed ;  that  land,  of  wludi 
.•tttsin  has  not  been  thus  taken,  &c.  shall  not  be  so  coniidered. 
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Irue  grounds  of  legislatiye  interference,  than  all  the  jurists  whci 
^ad  gone  before  hip. 

When,  according  to  this  plan,  the  legislator  sits  down  to  com- 
pose a  code  of  simply  coercive,  or  of  non- penal  laws,  his  object 
}S,  to  6n4  out  all  those  actions  of  men,  the  doing  of  which,  anct 
all  those  the  nof  doing  of  which,  would  be  followed  by  so  much 
eril,  aji  to  surpass  what  would  follow  from  the  means  necessary 
to  compel,  in  each  instance,  the  doing  of  the  one,  and  the  not 
jdoing  of  the  other*  In  this  investigation,  he  has  two  main  points 
to  consider  ^  firsti  the  eyil  to  which  each  action  has  a  tendency 
jto  give  birth  \  next,  the  evil  to  which  those  coercive  means  he 
would  employ  for  preventing  it,  would  have  a  tendency  to  give 
birth.  These,  it  is  his  business  to  compare ;  and,  wherever  he 
finds  the  evil  produced  by  the  action,  to  surpass  the  evil  produci« 
ble  by  the  means  iiecessary  to  prevent  it,  there  to  establish  his 
coercive  law. 

Of  those  actions  which  are  the  object  of  coercion  without  pu« 
Tilshment,  the  principal  class  are  of  the  negative  kind  ;  the  non- 
payment of  debts,  the  non-performance  of  contracts  in  general,, 
The  principal  part  of  them,  too,  refer  to  property  \  the  non-per- 
formance of  ipvestitiye  acts,  interception  of  property^  various  in- 
stances of  the  usurpation  of  property,  and  so  on.  In  regard  to 
acts,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce  rnischief  with  respect 
to  person,  with  respect  to  reputation,  or  to  condition,  punish- 
ment may,  in  general,  be  employed  with  advantage ;  and  by  con- 
sequence, they  belong  to  the  head  of  penal  law.  There  are  cer- 
tain acts  fit  to  be  corhmanded  for  the  service  of  the  community  ; 
of  which  the  payment  of  tastes  is  the  principal :  these  are,  tor 
ihe  most  part,  the  object  of  simply  coerciye  iaw.  There  are  cer- 
tain other  acts,  which  may  be  denominates)  semi-public  ;  such  as 
contributing  to  maintain  tne  parochial  poor,  removing  nuisanceSji 
'&c.  \  which  are  likewise  the  object  of  coercive  non> penal  law. 

Of  the  whole  field  of  action,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  pro- 
dUce  good  or  evil,  hayitig  thus  disposed  of  two  great  divisions^ 
that  to  which  even  coercion  cannot  be  applied  with  profit,  and 
that  to  which  coercioii  may  ^e  applied  with  profit,  but  punishment 
cannot,  there  remains  one  other  division,  that  to  which  both  <fo- 
erciori  arid  punishment  may  be  applied  with  profit ;  that  is  to  say^ 
of  which  tiie  tendency  to  produce  evil  is  so  great,  that  the  pre- 
vention of  them  by  punishment  wit!  prevent  niore  evil  than  that 
to  which  the  punishment  is  likely  to  give  birth. 

In  drawing  the  line  by  actual  law  between  those  cases  in  which 
coercion  would  be  useful,  but  punishment  not,  as  well  as  between 
ihose  in  which  coercion  would  be  useful,  and  those  in  which  it 
would  notj  there  must  always  be  somethiog  arbitrary;  as  natuce 
^" •     ^         •  *     -  baft 


liaf  ]MMnted  oat  no  ttroni^lf  marked  boundary  between  them.  But, 
provided  the  general  principle  is  followed  faithfully  as  a  guide» 
any  small  encroachment  upon  the  one  side  or  the  other  cannot  be 
of  great  importance.  If  the  ierislatort  for  esample,  in  drawing 
up  the  list  of  actions  which  he  deems  meet  for  puntshmentt 
should  include  a  few  cases  which  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  left  for  sample  coercion  j  as  these  will  be  among  the  most 
mischievous  of  the  kind  belonging  to  the  head  of  simnle  coercion, 
and  among  ^e  least  mischievous  of  the  kind  marked  out  for 
panishment,  the  slight  penalty  which  the  legislator  will  apply 
will  not  produce  evil  beyond  the  good,  in  any  but  the  slightest 
d^ee.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  should  leave  under  the  coercive 
head  a  few  of  those  cases  to  which  it  would  have  been  good  to 
have  applied  punishment ;  as  these  would  have  been  among  those 
to  whicn  the  gentlest  punishment  would  have  been  assigned,  the 
degree  of  evil  which  can  take  place  through  want  of  it,  and  which 
coercion  cannot  prevent,  can  never  be  of  much  importance. 

In  the  account  which  M.  Bexon  has  rendered  of  the  principles 
which  guided  him,  and  which  ought  to  guide  others  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  penal  code,  the  principal  topics  are  the  following. 

*  I.  Principes  Generaux  ;  *  II.  Des  Auteurs,  des  Complices  et  des 
Tauteurs,  des  Delits  et  des  Crimes ;  III.  Des  Peines  en  general,  et  du 
mode  de  leur  execution  ;  IV.  De  la  Recidive ;  V.  De  I'influence  de 
I'ag^  sur  le  caractere  et  la  durfe  des  Peines  s  VI.  De  Pautorit^  pa- 
temelle  et  de  famille*  dans  ses  rapports  avec  le  Code  Crirainel,  et 
d'nn  tribonal  de  famille ;  VII.  Du  Devoir  des  Juges,  dans  I'appli- 
eation  st  la  graduation  des  peines ;  des  Circonstances  excusantes,  at- 
tenuantes,  et  aggravantes  ;  VIIL  Des  Actions  et  de  leur  prescription ; 
IX.  Des  Absois  on  Contumax,  et  de  la  prescription  des  condemna- 
tions ;  X.  Des  Frais  des  Proc^  Criminels,  et  des  dommages— interSts ; 
XL  De  la  Grace  $  XIL  De  la  diminution  de  la  durie  des  peines, 
pendant  leur  cours,  ou  de  la  remission  que  le  coupable  peut  obtenir 
par  son  travail  et  son  repentir ;  XI IL  De  la  Rebabilitatioa. ' 
.  The  very  order  in  which  these  topics  are  set  down  for  consider* 
tion»  affords  sufficient  indication  of  the  confusion  in  which  his 
ideas  on  the  subject  ioated  in  the  head  of  the  author.  The  Se- 
cond, the  Fourth,  the  Ninth  topics,  refer  to  offenders,  to  certain 
thadet  of  delimjuency.  The  Third,  the  Fifth,  the  Eleventh,  and 
from  that  to  the  end,  refer  to  punishments.  The  Sixth  has  a 
joint  reference  to  crimes,  the  crimes  of  a  particular  class  of  per- 
sons, and  a  particular  tribunal  for  the  correction  of  them.  The 
Seventh  has  a  joint  reference  to  delinquency  and  punishments. 
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^  Of  these  we  have  presented  a  specimen  in  the  leading  articles^ 
^  whifb  Wf  tuft^if  |o^f  obfcrvi^tiofil  in  «  preceding  page^ 


The  Eighth  tnd  Tenth  referi  principally,  neithto  to  crtipe?  nor 
punishments,  but  to  procedure. 

Into  the  numherless  p^irt^culars  of  sq  evtcnshre  a  fieM  die  if|K 
ture  of  the  present  undertsdcing  a^olutely  prohibits  ns  from  en- 
tering. The  deficiencies  of  M.  Qexfm  may  be  shortly  ch^ractev* 
ized  ;  hiqt  to  supply  them,  or  to  trace  them  minutely  in  detalU 
would  be  a  task  to  which  our  limits  are  far  from  cdkimensurate. 
The  particulars  which  here,  as  elsewhere^  M.  Bexoq  presents  to 
view,  will  not  be  without  utifity  to  the  m^n,  who  brings  mind 
*  along  with  hini,  to  extract  from  them,  for  himself,  the  conchistom^ 
which  the  philosophic  survey  of  them  is  calculated  to  yield  ;  bn( 
the  reflections  with  which  M.  Bexon  himself  accompanies  theai^ 
are  of  die  same  rague  andinsuficient  sort  of  which  we  have  «l« 
ready  presented  specimens,  in  sufficient,  and  more  than  suftcient, 
abundance. 

HI.  Penal  Cope. — We  come  now  to  that  of  which,  from  tho 
nature  of  the  thing,  it  is  possible  for  uq,  in  the  execution  of  suck 
at  duty  a^  ours,  to  give  but  a  very  imperfect  account, — the  penal 
code  itself*  An  idea  of  it,  however,  not  ahogerfaer  uninstn^etiTe, 
it  will  be^  we  think,  in  our  power  to  convey,  in  a  very  moderate' 
compass. 

There  are  two  principles  of  arrangement  upon  which  9  coda 

naay  be  drawn  up.    Crimes  may  be  classified  either  according  tct 

their  c^biects,  or  according  to  their  malignity  ;  that  i^,  the  degree% 

of  punishment  of  which  they  appear  to  sta^d  iq  need.    M«  Bexon 

tms  made  use  of  both.    His  diyision  according  to  the  objects  i% 

threefold  i — according  to  the  d^reei  it  is  the  sa^ie*    Accordinff  ta 

the  objects,  it  i9  into  crimes,  h  Agj^J^t  the  Public  i  If •  Agains| 

Persoas ;  IIL  Against  things.    Accoirding  to  tb^  degve«s,  it  ia  in^ 

to,  I.  '  Contraventiooa  et  Faotes  ^  9.  Elelits  i  9*  Crimea^ '    Thft 

node  in  which  the  two  are  united  is  at  fdlows*    The  olasan 

fication  according  to  the  objects,  serv«a  ta  divide  the  book>  i^ 

ifae  usual  manner,  into  chapters,  here  called  titkis.    Thi|s,  Tide  I, 

containing  crimes  against  the  public,  begins  at  p.  1.  and  runf  on 

trough  a  great  number  of  pages.    Title  11.  containing  crifnea 

against  persons,  begins  where  Title  I.  ends  ;  and  so  with  regard 

to  Title  IIL     All  this  is  common  and  convenient.    But  M.  Bexoo^ 

as  he  goes  on  with  these  titles,  divides  each  vf  Ms  pages  iuio  thmt$ 

fdumtis ;  and  according  as  he  takes  up  one  after  aaocher;  each 

•pecies  of  offence  exh£tts  three  diversities  of  it,  provided  it  haa 

so  many,  each  in  its  separate  column  ^  one  column  being  entitled 

i  Contraventions  et  Fautes  }  *  another  <  Delits  ;  ^  and  another 

f  Crimes. '    Wherever  the  particular  head  of  deiimjuency  does 

pot  adjsiit  of  so  manv  varie^i^s^  oneii  or  if  i«  eo  hsfiMHi^  Iwo,  of 

tb^  columns  ar^  left  htoi^ 

Soth 


'BidiiMiloM  alt  iaip«ffcet  la  the  hffgknt  degree;  mMthemoit 
far  which  they  ate  here  unittdj  produces  coHlpkzitf  i  whhovt  any 
caiveepoiiffing  adrantage* 

Am  to  the  dhfiaion  according  t^the  objects  of  the  crimes,  it  la' 
lakan  fmmr  che  old  and  hackneyed  division  of  the  Roman  law, 
the  Jura  yersanantniii  Jara  feninii  ice* ;  with  that  dtstinetion  of 
crinsaa  pubHe  from  crimes  priTate,  which  modern  lawyers  have 
wee  intradttced.  IVs  anti<|ttated  arrsngement,  thus  skiTish- 
ly  adopted  ^by  ML  Bexoii,  has  always  appeared  to  as  to  be  e* 
Ifnally  irreconeileaUo  w^tch  die  prhiciples  of  logic  and  of  utitity. 
'  Crimea  against  the  PnUic»'  and  *  Crimes  a^ai/!St  Persons/-^ 
How  are  Aese  to  be  distingufdied  ?  Are  not  many  crimes  againstf 
die  psblicy  crimes  against  persons  ?  Are  not  many  crimes  against 
pefsonsy  crimes  against  the  pvUtc  i  This  is  to  confuse,  not  t« 
diridcu  Accordingly,  so  completely  confused  ifi  M.  Bexon,  that 
a  bffge  proportion  ot  die  crimes  which  he  sets  down  as  crimea 
againatthe  pobliei  are  strictly  crimes  against  indhriduals:  falsa 
iftprbonment,  for  example-*rape,  and  so  on.  The  same  confusion 
has  ^bce  between  crimes  againat  the  public,  and  crimes  against 
SittQgs.  f«  fact,  if  persons  and  things  are  taken  ^s  the  ground  of 
arran^smept,  it  is  absurd  to  add  the  pubKc  as  a  separate  head. 
Accordingly^  the  Roman  lawyers  fell  into  no  such  blunder. 
This  inTentioB  was  reserved  for  the  enlightened  and  logical 
{Hinds  of  the  modern  serrants  of  jusrice.  They  did  not  perceive 
Aaa  public  crimes  would,  upon  this  plan,  be  on}y  a  subciivisioia 
of  the  other  heads,  and  were  included  under  them  ;  that  crimes 
agrinSt  persons,  for  example,  were  divided  into,  U  Public  $ 
f  •  Pritate  2  and  that  those^  against  things,  admitted  of  a  aimthr 
distioctioii. 

It  may  ttot  be  without  its  use  to  take  notice  of  a  still  more 
MtaUe  distinction  between  public  and  private  wrongs,  the  most 
aetable  that  ever  was  invented, — the  grand  distinction  made  by 
die  English  law.  It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  that  aH 
dmse  wrongs  which  are  the  object  of  non^-penal  law  are  private, 
and  all  those  which  are  the  object  of  penal  law  are  public.  Hovr 
any  thing  so  contrary  as  this  to  the  distinctions  which  subsist 
among  things  could  have  been  thought  of,  not  to  say  introduced, 
would  appear  very  extraordinary.  But  there  is  an  engine  in  the 
hands  ot  Engfi^  lawyers,  for  which  no  triumph  over  reason  is  too 
hard*  This  potent  instrument,  we  mean,  is  Fiction.  Only  feign 
tiiat  all  acts  of  snch  a  description  as  to  require  punisfiment  are 
^  crimes  against  the  king's  peace,  or  his  crown  and  dignity, '  * 

and 
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a^tbfttaH  aAa  which  ffe<|uiTe  only  coercion  and  not  poniOimentt 
are  not  *  offences  againft  the  king's  peace»  or  againft  his  crowa 
and  dignit)ri*  and  you  have  eftabliOied  your  diftin£tion  beyond 
^  power  of  fubverfion.  The  milchief,  faowcTcrt  which  is  wrought 
among  the  EngUih  people  by  this  unnatural  figtnent,  might,  if 
this  weee  the  proper  place  for  it»  be  eafily  (hown  to  be  of  great 
aou>unt. 

.  But,  befides  this  incongruity  of  making  a  head  for  public  of- 
fences when  they  are  included  under  other  heads,  there  is  an 
ipconfiftency  no  lefs  glaring  between  the  heads,  of  crimes  againft 
perfonS)  and  crimes  againft  things.  In  ftridnefs  of  fpeech  there 
can  be  no  crimes  againft  things ;  crimes  againft  things,  are  crimes 
againft  perfons,  as  conne&ed  with  things.  It  is  ob?ious,  upon  the 
firft  hearing,  that  there  can  be  no  ciimes  but  againft  fentient 
beings  J  and  the  caiie  of  the  inferior  animals  may  be  confidcred  by 
ttfelf. 

.  In  .regard  to  the  fecond  principle  of  ciai&ficatioa,  the  degrees 
of  malignity,  or  of  demand  for  puntihment  in  crimes,  the  aur 
thor  has  only  marked  three  diftin£tions  \  whereas  the  diverfitiet 
capable  of  being  n^arked,  and  that  ought  to  be  marked,  are  ezp 
ceedingly  numerous.  This  divifion,  therefore,  even  if  the  lines 
pf  feparation  were  as  well  defined  as  they  are  ill  defined,— goes 
So  little  a  way,  that  it  can  be  of  fcarcely  any  ufe,  or  rather,  to 
ijpeak  plain,  of  no  ufe  at  all.  A  plain  queftion  will  fet  this  in  its 
|>roper  light.  HiAS  M.  Bexon  only  three  diverfitles  of  punifliment^ 
•s^he  has  but  three  diverfities  of  malignity  in  crime  ?  On  the  con- 
trary, he  has  a  very  great  number ;  and  as  thefe  are  necefiarily 
diftributed  among  his  columns  without  rule,  this  real  confufion, 
mised  with  the  pretended  order  of  the  threefold  divifion,  rather 
thickens  the  perplexity,  than  in  any  degree  ferves  to  difentangle  it* 
A  counterpart  to  this  divifion,  in  refpefl  to  the  degrees  of  delin- 
quency, if /lot  the  model  from  which  it  was  borrowed,  may  be  found 
indeed  in  the  Roman  law,  in  refpe£l  to  the  degrees  of  evidence ; 
.1.  Frobatio  plena  j  2.  Minus  plena  \  3.  Semiplena  ;  4.  Major  fe- 
miplena  \  5.  Minor  fcmiplena  -, — (See  Ueineccii  Pand.  P.  iv.  117.) 
The  copy,  however,  does  not  come  up  to  the  original  \  inafmuch 
as  the  Roman  names  ferve  in  fome  meafure  to  mark  the  diftin£^ive 
characters  of  the  obje£ls  meant  to  be  diftinguiflied.  The  French 
names  have  no  fuch  effe£l  \  for,  in  common  ufe,  they  are  for  the 
moft  part  interchangeable. 

This  very  want  of  clear  and  expreflive  names,  appears  to  us  to 
preclude  all  idea  of  arranging  a  penal  code  according  to  the  mag. 
uitttde  or  atrocity  of  the  offences  defcribed  in  it.  Tet  it  might 
^  of  ufe  to  annex  to  the  code  itfelf  a  table,  exhibiting  a  lift  of 
^C  crimes,  with  ^heir  rcfp<:Aive  p\;niihmen|tSj  drawn  up  accord- 
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ing  to  their  degrees,  beginning  at  the  lowest  degree,  and 
at  the  highest.  This  would  be  an  instrucrire  monitor,  exhibiting) 
at  one  view,  the  whole  field  of  interdicted  action,  and  the  dan* 
gers  which,  at  every  part  of  that  field,  the  infringement  of  th« 
interdiction  brings  along  with  it. 

To  enter  into  any  detail  of  particulars  so  numerous  as  those 
which  enter  into  a  criminal  code,  with  a  view  to  shov  its  perfec* 
tions  on  the  one  hand,  or  its  defects  on  the  other,  would,  it  it 
manifest,  be  an  undertaking  too  exteiisive  by  f ^r,  for  any  such  de* 
sign  as  that  which  at  present  engages  us.     A  few  very  general  re* 
flections  is  all  that  we  can  now  offer.    The  author's  general  no- 
tions of  punidiment  are  more  nearly  correct  than  those  which  he 
has  expressed  on  any  other  branch  of  the  subject.    The  beneficent 
ideas  which  the  best  authors  have  disseminated,  are  those  which, 
for  the  most  part,  he  has  endeavoured  to  apply ;  and  he  has,  at 
least,  approximated  towards  a  good  application*     From  unqualifi- 
ed praise,  however,  even  on  this  point,  there  are  large  deductions 
to  be  made.    The  pain  of  death,  for  example,  is  distributed  with 
rather  an  unsparing  hand.    An  instrument  of  punishment,  so  liable 
to  do  evil  rather  than  good,  so  incapable  to  do  any  good  which  might 
not  be  better  accomplished  by  other  means,  as  the  pillory,  that 
characteristic  invention  of  a  barbarous  age,  he  carefully  retainty 
and  puts  to  extensive  use.     He  decides  for  the  power  of  pardon-- 
ing,  that  is,  the  power  of  weakening  the  efficacy  of  the  law; 
though,  in  a  former  work,  he  had  violently  condemned  it.     Biit 
at  that  time,  he  tells  us,  France  had  no  sovereign  ! — Such  is  the 
apology  which,  upon  taking  notice,  as  he  does,  of  his  own  incoo* 
ssstency,  he  thinks  it  sufficient  to  make  for  it. 

The  vagueness  of  his  notions  leads  him  to  mix  with  his  pena( 
enactments  a  variety  of  such  as  necessarily  belong  to  the  non-penal 
)>ranch  of  law,  and  even  a  variety  of  such  as  belong  tti  procedure 
merely.  Nay,  which  is  more  heterogeneous  still,  mere  elucidl* 
tions,  instead  of  being  exhibited  as  elucidations,  in  notes,  or  ac* 
cordine  to  any  other  convenient  arrangement  distinct  from  the 
text  of  the  law,  are  engrossed  into  the  code  as  part  of  that  text, 
and  are  not  easily  distinguished  from  the  penal  mandates  with 
which  they  are  incorporated. 

Of  all  qualities  in  a  legislator,  the  faculty  of  defining  with  clear- 
ness and  accuracy,  of  marking  strongly,  in  words,  the  boundary  of 
|be  legal  prescriptioUi  so  that  all  men  may,  as  certainly  as  possible, 
distinguish  the  actions  which  it  includes,  and  the  actions  which  it 
llocs  not  include,  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance.  A  vague 
)aw,  as  far  as  its  vagueness  extends,  is  not  merely  equivalent  to 
|he  absence  of  law,  but  is  a  great  deal  worse.  It  leaves  the  powe^ 
^  the  judge  arbitrary ,  and  covers  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  that 
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fowtr  Urith  the  feitabianee  of  law.  Wefe  the  jwige  called  tipon 
tro<iecide  without  a  law,  his  declGon  would  be  watched,  aiut 
tied  at  die  formidable  bar  of  pubHc  opinion.  When  be  can  bold 
«p  a  law,  by  the  vaf[[ae  v)ords  of  which,  he  can  (how  that  has  de« 
cifion  is  in  fome  fenfe  allowed,  at  whatever  expenfe  to  juftice  be 
mj  therebf  have  gratified  any  of  his  finifter  defigns,  the  bhme 
it  immediately  fuppofed  to  be  altog;cther,  or  nearly,  removed  from 
his  ihoiilders.  In  this  re(jpe£k,  the  e^rent  to  which  vaguenefs  pre* 
vails  among  the  mental  habits  of  M.  Bexon,  diiiquaJified  him,  to 
» lamcBtable  degtee,  for  the  ta&  he  has  undertaken*  Happily^ 
of  the  caies  compofing  the  obje£l  of  penal  law,  by  far  the  greater 
jiamber  are  diftinguiflied  by  lines  fo  brood  and  ftrong,  that  almoft 
any  hand  fuffices  to  point  them  out*  But  in  all  thefe,  in  which 
the  work  of  d<'finttioa  was  a  work  of  difficulty  and  flciUf  the  per« 
lormance  of  M.  Bexon  has  little  claim  to  applai^*  Among  the 
inftances  of  grcateft  importance,  wo  may  fpecify  his  laws  relating 
to  tl>e  liberty  of  confcience  in  matters  of  religion,  to  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs,  the  refpe^i  due  to  the  (oTCseign,  &c.  On  thefe 
laws,  aH  fecurity  for  liberty  ultimately  depends.  Yet  M.  Bexon  fo 
words  his  propofed  enaAatents,  on  thofe  important  heads,  as  to 
place,  by  mere  Taguenefs,  at  the  power  of  the  governing  inen^ 
nlmofl  every  thin^  over  which  they  would  wilh  to  domineer. 

*  Qniconqoe  blame  Taotorite  pabliq}uement,.  ou  repand  le  ridicule 
sor  les  lois  et  les  regkmens  ecabli&  dans  I'etatt  de  maniere  a  a£Faiblir 
<ou  a  faire  m^priser  le  pouvoir,  commeC  un  delit. '  (Codede  SurcU^ 
4cc.  liv.  iv.  tit.  1.  art.  H). 

Under  thtfe  ioofe  and  dexlble  phrafes— -of  '  publicly  blaming  au« 
thoricy ' — of  *  throwing  ridicule  on  the  regulations  of  the  ftate '-— 
of  *  weakening  power,  or  of  expofing  it  to  contempt,  * — it  is  abund<» 
aatly  evident,  that  every  fpecies  oi  crlticifno  on  public  men  and  pub* 
Jic  meafures  may  be  puni(bed  j  and  all  the  fecurity  for  good  go* 
vernmenr,  which  depends  on  the  controul  of  public  cenfure,  cut 
off  as  effe£tuaUy  as  it  might  be  in  England,  hy  a  law  which  fhoukl 
infii£l  puniiliment,  if  fuch  a  thing  could  be  fuppofed,  for  pub* 
)i(hlng  an  opinion,  th^t  ^  any  higli  characlcr,  in  a  high  ft  lacion, 
is  unfit  for  his  place, '  or  for  pubiifliing  any  thing  *  by  which  the 
feelings  of  another  might  be  hurt. '     Again, 

*  Qiiiconque,  par  discoors  tenus  publlquenient,  ou  par  des  ecrits, 
jsfliches  ou  distribues,  inoprinics  ou  ron,  ou  p.tr  exposidon,  vente, 
debit,  ou  distribution  de  chansons,  figures  ou  ini;^ges,  aura  attaque 
ou  viol^  les  principes  dc  la  surete  gen^iale,  de  la  f  :iix  publique  oa 
^e  la  morale  universelle,  ou  aura  provoque  au  delit  ou  au  crime,  est 
£Oupable  d'un  delit '     ( Ibid*  art.  92. ) 

Here,  again,  under  the  vague  phrail  s— of  *  violnting  the  princi- 
ples of  gvneral  fecurity^*— or  of  '  public  peace,'— or  of  •  univer- 
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•al  SHMlillJr^ '---a  privily  is  gifen  to  nitu  ia  poirer  Co  pioaecuie 
•very  «f  iaog  wihicb  U  diMtgrceaUe  to  them  ;  and  complete  & 
cense  b  extended  to  the  judge  to  give  the  colour ,  of  lav  to  aaf 
dkcuiao  by  which  mHk  in  power  mxj  he  gtatified  ^  just  as  in  fiag* 
laodt  the  same  pfivilege>  and  the  same  license^  might  be  secnTedl 
hj  a  lawy  punishing  any  writing  tendiog  to  <  disturb  the  public 
peace  ' — *  contrary  to  good  order  '--or  <  good  morals'— <Nr  <  coa^ 
srary  to  religion.  * 

Far,  however,  as  this  specimen  of  a  penal  code  is  from  perfectuNi 
^-'frooi  that  perfection  which  there  is  now  light  enoi^h  in  Europe 
*>  beatow»-*yel,  ecMnpare  it  with  the  old  syseems^— compare  it,  foe 
MMSsple,  with  tlie  Lsis  Fenaks  of  old  Prance^  or  of  any  other 
continfntil  country — and  its  eacelleace  can  hardly  recetfe  praisil 
loo  strong.  The  utility  of  the  whole  coronunity,  no«  that  of 
nny  particular  claases,  is  the  object  constantly  held  in  ^riew,  ami 
so  a  considerable,  though  still  impecfect  degree,  attained.  lRia<> 
ginary  crimes  ar^  excluded.  Pteiishment  ie  not  awarded  accord* 
sog  to  the  dicMea  of  capiice,  or  of  a  Utnd  amapathy,  or  a  sinister 
inicaest,  but  of  reason ;  calcidatifig,  with  more  or  less  exactness^ 
hot  sciU  sincerely^  the  gfeatest  possible  prevention  of  evti. 

The  greatest  advantage^  however,  of  all,  and  an  advantage 
wfaicb--*had  the  execution  been  nuAy  lines  more  imperfect  than 
it  is-*-would  have  been  beyond  aU  price,  is--^the  possession  of  the 
penal  Inwa  in  an  express,  aad  (till  altered  by  legislative  authority^ 
M  esdusive  set  of  words.  Uncertainty,  obscurity,  and  the  range 
of  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands  of  the  ;udge~arbitrary  power,  in 
sis  very  worst  shape — masked  with  the  vizard  of  the  taw,-^are 
thus  narrowed,  how  vague  soever  the  definitions,  to  a  compassy 
which  is  as  nothing,  when  compared  with  the  almost  boundle^a 
dominion  they  usurp,  while  the  law  is  unwritten,  or  common  ; 
while  it  is  yet,  as  in  the  most  barbarous  states  of  society,  fixed  by 
no  evpresa  form  of,  word» ;  and  by  consequence  is,  in  many  of 
Ap  most  important  respects,  whatever  the  judge  chuses,  by  in- 
ieaence,  from  a  vast  and  varying  maaa  of  decisions  ov  cases,  t« 
any  that  £oimcr  judges  have  made  it. 


AuT.  VIL  The  Aemains  ofHesiod  the  Aseraan,  translatedjrom 
He  Greek  into  Enghdi  Verse ;  mtk  a  Freliminarif  Dissertatim 
and  Hoies*    By  Charles  Abraham  £lton*     iW9, 

T^HE  reputation  of  Hesiod  has  in  all  ages  rested  more  upon  ana- 
•*•      ther's  merit  than  his  own.     Like  that  steed  of  mortal  birth, 
who  was  matched  with  coursers  of  divine  pedigree  in  the  charioC 
of  Achilles^— 

O;  turn  hiStdt  nt^  %s%t  2W<h  «0tfy«7«i«f «-• 
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he  his  ran  hii  race  t6  poetef  if  7  in  the  best  eomptn^.  Homer  mA 
Heeiod  have  been  familiarly  named  together,  for  more  than  tw# 
thousand  years,  as  the  twin  parents  of  Grecian  poetry.  Tet  this 
celebrity  of  his  name  has  not  altogether  extended  to  his  writingSy 
which,  in  general,  are  not  much  noticed  even  by  classiclil  sclu^ars. 
The  poems  attributed  to  Hesiod  are  three :  the  Works  and  DaySy 
die  Theogony,  and  the  Shield  of  Hercules.  Of  the  poet  him« 
•elf,  scarcely  any  thing  is  known.  When  the  Greeks,  about  the 
iixth  century  before  our  era,  awaked  to  science  and  letters,  they 
were  attracted  by  the  excellence  of  some  of  their  traditionary 
poetry.  What  bore  the  name  of  Homer,  shone  unriTalkd  :  buC| 
after  Homer,  they  held  in  respect  certain  antient  lays  of  a  Beeo* 
(km,  named  Hesiod.  But  several  ages  of  darkness  had  intarrened  | 
mnd  as  Greece  had  neither  any  history,  nor  even  any  public  amuse* 
ments  so  early  as  A.  C  6M,  there  was  nothing  but  the  faint  and 
Ta$rue  U^hx  of  tradition  to  direct  their  curioetty.  How  little  this 
has  availed  to  determine  the  character  and  age  of  Homer,  hi  vrell 
known ;  and  as  much  less  solicitude  was  felt  about  Hesiod,  it  is 
natural  that,  with  respect  to  him,  at  least  equal  ignorance  shouM 
have  prevailed.  All  that  can  be  conjectured  is  from  the  evidence 
of  his  own  writings.  He  lived,  it  seems,  at  Ascn  near  Helicon^ 
which  may  perhaps  have  been  the  occasion  of  his  devoting  himself 
to  serve  the  ladies  of  the  manon  It  may  be  inferred  that  his  era 
was  much  later  than  that  of  the  Trojan  and  Theban  wars,  since 
he  ranks  the  heroes  concerned  in  those  exploits  as  a  sort  of  demi* 
gods,  who  preceded  the  iron  age  of  man's  degeneracy.  If,  there* 
fore,  our  common  chronology  can  be  trusted  as  to  those  obscure 
fragments  of  past  times,  we  cannot  place  Hesiod  earlier  than  9M 
or  1000  years  before  Christ.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  in  the 
whole  poem  of  the  Works  and  Days,  obvious  traces  of  an  imper^^ 
feet  stage  of  society.  The  government  of  his  country  seems  to 
have  been  a  semi*  patriarch^  monarchy,  in  which  the  oflice  of 
judge  was  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  kingly  character.  Ne 
allusion  is  found  to  anv  art,  except  those  necessary  to  agFtculture 
and  clothing ;  while  the  moral  precepts  are  partly  uncouth  an4 
unintelligible  superstitions,  partly  those  simple  rules  of  prudence 
and  decency,  which  could  hardly  have  been  required  beyond  the 
infancy  of  civilized  life.  Compared  with  Homer,  our  BcsotiaH 
poet  is  indisputably  more  rude  in  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  his 
language  and  prosody  :  yet  we  cannot  perhaps  infer  from  hence 
his  greater  antiquity,  since  the  same  defects  may  have  proceeded 
from  the  comp  irative  barbarism  of  that  part  of  Greece  wherein 
he  dwelt.  Of  the  sea,  though  he  gives  some  directions  for  ship- 
building, Hesiod  professes  himself  ignorant :  but  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Homer  was  acquainted  with  various  regions^  and  master  df 
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whaterer  IcnowMge  and  politeness  that  age  of  the  world  afibrde<k 
This  exceeding  simplicity,  indeed,  is  perhaps  the  chief  recomw 
mendation  of  the  Works  and  Days.  It  seems  a  relic  of  remoto 
times  and  primitire  manners,  which  strike  us  perhaps  more  in  a 
philosophical  view,  thus.nakedlj  displayed,  than  when  shadowed 
out  in  the  splendid  fictions  of  tne  Odyssey. 

As  a  poet,  Hesiod  is  remarkably  unequal.  Nothing  can  be 
nore  stnpid  than  his  georgical  precepts  in  the  Works  and  Days^ 
or  his  catalogue  of  dirinities  in  the  Theogony.  Yet  the  Prosopo* 
pccia  of  Justice  in  the  former,  and  the  combat  of  Gods  and  Titans 
in  the  latter,  rise  to  considerable  sublimity.  It  roust  be  confessed^ 
that  before  the  artifices  of  a  poet's  trade  were  discovered,  the  just 
dimensiont  of  a  plough,  or  even  the  fifty  daughters  of  NereuSf 
ware  most  impracticable  themes.  But  his  brother  Boeotians  took 
all  in  good  part :  bad  verses,  like  black  bread,  will  easily  go  down 
where  the  taste  is  unpalied  by  satiety  of  what  is  better;  and  indeed 
die  early  Gieeks  were  so  far  from  slighting  Hesiod,  that  they 
coined  a  silly  story  of  a  poetical  contest  in  wUch  he  carried  the 
prize  from  Homer. 

The  present  translator  has  had  two  predecessors  in  his  task. 
Chapman,  the  first  who  made  Homer  English,  produced  a  version 
also  of  the  Works  and  Days.  This,  like  hisHomer,  is  executed  with 
much  fire  and  strength  of  language ;  but  is  obscure  and  uncouth, 
and  not  always  faithful  to  the  sense.  It  is  now  an  exceedingly 
scarce  book.  Some  extracts  are  given,  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr  £1* 
ton's  translation.  Another  was  made  by  Cooke  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  This  is  well  known ;  and  has  been  republish- 
ed in  Anderson's  Collection  of  Poets.  Cooke,  however,  was  a  he^ 
lo  of  the  Dundad ;  and  his  translation  of  Hesiod  will  not  remove 
turn  from  <  that  bad  eminence. '  Mr  Elton  pelts  him  unmerciful- 
ly throughout  his  notes,  and  seems  a  little  too  solicitous  to  prove 
a  superiority  which  no  one  is  Jikely  to  question.  Ic  is  a  very  poor 
triumph  to  excel  a  graduated  Dunce  like  Cooke ;  and  would  not» 
we  fear,  of  itself  place  the  present  translation  on  a  respectable 
footing*  It  has,  however,  considerable  intrinsic  merit.  What 
inducement  a  man  of  Mr  Elron's  apparent  talents  and  power  of 
versification  can  have  had  to  so  ungrateful  a  task,  we  do  not  dl* 
viae  \  nor  do  we  dare  to  flatter  him  with  the  hope,  that  Hesiody 
who  has  long  been  neglected  in  Greek,  will  now  become  popular 
in  English.  But  a  few  extracts,  which  we  shall  make,  will  e^ 
vince,  that  Mr  Elton  is  competent  to  more  interesting  works  of 
translation* 

No  passage  in  the  Theogony  has  been  so  justly  celebrated  as  the 
battle  of  the  Titans^  in  which  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  observe 
^  th'  access  of  that  celestial  thief  Milton,  who  had  obviously  fiU^ 
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•d  his  iih9gmttiati  Urith  it»  be&re  he  wMte  the  si*^  hdoJc  of  Pa» 

JMliseLoftt. 

*  AU  on  that  day  rodsM  infinite  Uie  war^ 
Fenoale  and  male  \  the  Titan  deities^ 
The  gods  from  Saturn  sprung*  and  those  whom  JotO 
From  subterraneous  gloom  released  to  Hght : 
terrible,  strong,  of  force  enormous  9  burst 
A  hundred  arms  from  all  their  shoulders  huge : 
From  all  their  shoulders  fifty  heads  upsprang 
O'er  limbs  of  sinewy  mould.    They  then  anay^d 
Against  the  Titans  in  fdl  coffllyit  stood, 
And  in  their  nervous  grasps  wteldtd  atoft 
Precipitous  rocks.  'On  th'  otiier  side  ailert 
The  Titan  phaTanr  closed  x  then  hands  of  sttengtil  *    * 

Jom'd  proves,  and  displayM  the  wevks  of  wair« 
Tremendous  then  th'  immeosartble  «a 
RoarM ;  earth  resounded  ;  ffav  wide  hoafran  Aronghotft 
Gtoao'd  shattering :  fkrat  its  base  Olyiaiptts  tsKI 
Rioel'd  to  the  violesce  of.gods :  the  ahocll 
Of  deep  concussion  rock'd  the  dark  abys9 
Remote  of  Ts^taras :  the  sbriUing  din 
Of  hollow  tramplingSf  and  strong  .batde  stroke^ 
And  measureless  uproar  of  wild  piirsoit. 
So  they  reciprocal  their  weapons  hurl'd 
Groan-scattering ;  and  the  siiout  of  either  hos£ 
Burst  in  exhorting  ardour  to  the  stars 
Of  heaven ;  with  mighty  war-cries  either  host 
Encountering  clos'd. 

Nor  longer  then  did  Jori 
Curb  his  full  power ;  but  instant  in  his  sont 
There  grew  dihtted  strength,  and  it  was  fiQ'd 
With  his  omnipotence.    At  once  he  loos'd 
His  whole  of  might,  amd  pot  forth  all  the  g<od« 
The  vaulted  sky,  the  mount  04ymptafi>  fiaki^4 
With  his  continual  pretence ;  for  he  pnsM 
Incessant  forth,  and  scattered  fim  on  fires. 
HarPd  &om  bis  hardy  graspt  the  lightnings  fle^ 
Retteratedr  swift  \  the  whirling  flash 
Cast  sacr^  splendour )  and  the  thunderbolt^ 
Felly  roar'd  afound  the  nnrture^yieldiog  earth 
In  conflagration,  far  on  every  side* 
Th'  immensity  of  forests  crackling  blaz'd  1 
Yea,  the  broad  earth  bum'd  red,  the  streams  ^t  niSL 
With  ocean,  and  the  deserts  of  the  sea  ; 
Round  and  around  the  Titan  brood  of  earthr 
Roird  the  hot  vapour  on  its  fiery  surge  ; 
The  liquid  heat,  air's  >|lre  expanse  divine 
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Sofflu'd :  ifcfe  nKtmnee  kestx  of  quivetiftg  ixmt 
That  shot  from  writhen  lightnmgs»  each  dim  orb> 
Strong  tboogh  diey  were,  intoler^le  smote»  « 

And  scorch'd  their  blasted  vision.    Through  the  void 
Of  £reinis»  the  preternatural  glare 
Spread,  mingling  fire  with  darkness.     Bttt  to  «ee 
With  human  eye,  and  hear  with  ear  of  man* 
Had  been,  as  if  midway  the  spacious  heaven. 
Hurtling  with  earth,  shock'd-— e'en  as  nether  earth 
Crash'd  from  the  centre^  and  the  Wreck  of  heavea 
Fell  ruining  from  high*     So  vast  the  din* 
When,  gods  encountering  gods,  the  clang  of  anus 
Comntingledy  and  the  tumult  roar'd  from  heaven. '     p.  1 11  • 
This  s  very  splendid  peetryj  and  rendered  with  extraDrdinary 
•plriu    There  are^  indeedy  in  this  poem  of  Heaiod^  aeteral  <ie« 
•crtpttont  which  deserve  to  be  better  known. 

The  fables  of  classical  mythology  lose  great  part  of  their  im« 
pression  upon  oar  mindsy  from  the  long  acquaintance  which  we 
have  had  with  them,  and  their  trivial  or  burlesque  application^ 
But  those  which  are  less  familiar,  as  some  in  the  Theogony,  art 
fuU  as  wildly  sublime  as  any  of  the  Gothic  romances  which  have 
lately  become  more  popular.  The  images  of  Day  and  Night  glid- 
ing alternately  athwart  the  brazen  portal  of  the  wall  that  encircles 
the  world,  and  of  the  murky  prison  in  which  the  Titans  were  pent 
op  by  Jupiter,  under  the  Custody  of  strong-armed  giants,  are  con^^ 
oeived  with  a  vigorous  fancy.  Even  Cerberusi  of  whom  we  are 
used  to  think  as  little  worse  than  a  vulgar  mastiff,  shows,  in  the 
following  lines,,  a  certain  insidiousHess  of  character,  fot  which  it 
is  right  to  be  prepared. 

*  A  grisly  dog, 
Implacable,  holds  watch  before  the  gates ; 
Of  guile  malicious.     Them  who  enter  th^ie. 
With  tail  and  bended  ears  he  fawning  soothes  > 
But  suffers  not  that  they  with  backward  step 
Repass :    whoe'er  would  issue  from  the  gates 
Of  Pluto  strong  and  stem  Persiphone, 
For  them,  with  marking  eye,  he  lurks ;  on  them 
Springs  from  his  couch,  and  pitiless  devours.  *    p.  118. 
The  Works  and  Days  have  been  translated  by  Mt  Elton  m 
thymed  verse.     We  do  not  think  him  altogether  so  successful  in 
this  poem  as  in  th^  Theogony }  but  the  incredible  obstinacy  of 
his  text  may  well  be  pleisided  in  excuse.     What  is  dull,  cannot 
be  moulded  into  liveliness  ;  what  is  absurd,  cannot  be  clothed  with 
meaning,    {n  bri^f  msixims  of  agriculture  ^nd  domestic  econo- 
my, we  expect,  indeed^  a  good  deal  of  aridity ;  but  the  nonsense 
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cf  Hesiod  it  intolerable.    The  following  is  a  just  ipedmeft  of  tho 
poet  of  Asera  in  his  worst  moments. 

*  The  twenty-ninth  to  hroach  die  cask  is  best  $ 
The  prudent  secret  is  to  few  confest. 
Then  yoke  thy  steers ;  thy  mules  in  harness  bind* 
And  coursers,  hooPd  with  fleetness  of  the  wind. 
Let  the  swift  ship  with  numerous  banks  of  oars 
Be  launched  this  day  idong  the  sandy  sborei: 
Yet  few  this  day  entirely  raithfol  deem. 
Draw  on  the  fourth  thy  wine's  weU-fiarour^d  itream ; 
Holy  the  fourteenth  day  beyond  the  rest ; 
The  twenty-fourth  o'er  all  at  morning  b^t  $ 
Few  know  the  secret  truth :   and  worst  Ae  day 
When  great  the  ferrour  of  the  noon-tide  ray. '    p.  196.  « 
Yet  there  are  oases  even  in  this  poem^  and  fre^|«ent  marks,  that 
if  Hesiod  was  prosaic,  it  was  more  from  negligence  than  coldneaa 
4»f  fancy.    He  eten  rises  to  philosophical  observation,  in  bis  com* 
tparison  of  Emulation  and  Discord,  the  two  Strifet,  as  he  c^ 
'diem,  which  are  of  sisterly  birth,  though  the  sonrce  of  opposite 
«fecls  upon  mankind.    But  this  poet,  doomed  to  be  unequal  in 
reason  as  well  as  imagery,  stoops  from  tins  flight  to  those  ^nse^ 
less  superstitions  of  which  we  have  given  an  example.    There  are 
«ome  excellent  lines  upon  Winter  •,  which  Addison^  at  Mr  Elton 
obsenpes,  has  unjustly  ridiculed.    We  will  not  quote  them  in  the 
present  translation,  because  we  think  it  rather  wordy.    The  last 
t»uplet  but  ofiei  of  the  following  extract,  is  liable  to  the  same  ok> 
jection :   the  rest,  however,  is,  we  chink,  very  elegant. 
'  When  the  green  artichoke  ascending  flow'rs  i 
When  in  the  sultry  season's  toilsome  houn, 
FerchM  on  a  branch  beneath  his  veiling  wings, 
With  shrill  sweet  note  Cicade  frequent  stngs  ; 
Then  the  phunp  goat  a  savoury  food  bestows^ 
The  poignant  wine  in  mellowest  flavour  flows ; 
Wanton  the  blood  dien  bounds  in  woman's  veins* 
But  weak  of  man  the  heat-enfeebled  reins  | 
Full  on  his  brain,  descends  the  solar  flame ; 
Unnerves  the  languid  knees,  and  all  the  frame 
Exhaustive  dries  away :— >0  then  be  diine 
The  grotto's  arching  gloofti,  the  Byblian  wine. 
Let  kneaded  milk>cakes,  ^d  the  milk  that  flows 
Defrauded  from  the  kid,  thy  feast  compose  ; 
Let  heifers  young  their  ten<for  flesh  afibrd, 
Fed  on  the  fomt^owze,  and  kidlinn  crown  the  board* 
With  dainty  food  so  saturate  thy  soul, 
Anddrink  the  wine  dark^^mantling  in  the  bowl  9 
While  in  the  coolness  of  the  shade  rtelin'd. 
Thy  face  is  tnm'4  tsTeatcb  dit  breatfung  ivjnd, 
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And  feel  the  fresh'ning  brook  that  sparkling  glides 

With  living  waters  and  transparent  tides. 

To  fill  the  goblet  from  the  wave  be  thine  ^ 

Three  parts^  the  fourth  may  flow  with  brimming  wine. '  p.  179« 
There  are  a  few  instances  of  defective  translation  which  havci 
Occurred  to  !|3  in  this  poem:  Aii^^c  m  a^^mh  is  improperly  render- 
cd  Shame,  p.  160  ^  whereas  it  rather  meanSj  that  diffidence  ^nd 
want  of  enterprise  which  unfits  men  from  improving  thetr  for« 
tune.  In  thU  sense  it  is  opposed  by  Hestod  to  BH^n$^  an  active 
and  courageous  spirit*  The  following  lines  are  not  incelligibie* 
*  In  every  compact  be  a  witness  neair, . 

Though  with  thy  brother,  ^/^  it  shall  af^^alr 

Ai  done  in  mirth  ;  mistrust  alike  we  find 

And  fimd  credulity  destroy  mankfad. ' 
The  original  is  suficiently  obscure ;  but  it  seenas  to  tontey  u 
admonition^  rather  wary  than  generotts»  as  it  the  custom  of  o«tf 
SoBotian,  not  to  suffer  ourselves^  in  moments  of  good  humow^ 
to  make  a  bargaio  even  wiili  our  brodier,  unless  in  ^esence  of  a 
witness ;  and  this  sense  is  given  by  Cooke,  whose  translatioa  of 
die  passage  is  ridiculed  by  Mr  Ekon  in  a  note*       ^ 

Do  not,  by  mirth  betray'd,  your  brother  trust } 
Without  a  witness  he  may  prove  unjust*  Cooldtab 

*  He  who  trusts  a  woman,'  says  the  unmvil  poet,  *  trusts  to 
thieves. '  It  is  a  strangely  afiected  way  of  expressing  diis  dry  sen« 
timent^  which  Mr  Elton  has  taken— <  the  thief  is  ambushed  in 
her  smile. ' 

There  seems  no  reason  to  discredit  the  tradition  of  anti^uitjrt 
diat  both  these  poems,  the  Theogony,  and  the  Works  and  D^ys^ 
proceeded  from  the  sanie  poet.  They  resemble  each  other  iti 
their  inequalities  of  style,  and  in  the  cadence  of  their  vefsifica- 
tion.  Perhaps,  too,  we  ought  to  believe,  that  sisdi  abnse  of  the 
Eur  sex  as  appears  in  each)  and  which  is^  wholly  unlike  the  couf^ 
teous  gallantry  of  Homer,  could  only  proceed  from  one  and  tbo 
same  ungracious  pen.  However,  the  introduction  to  the  Theo» 
gony  has  been  considered  by  manv  critics  as  a  sputiotts  addition^ 
of  an  age  much  later  than  that  ot  Hesiod ;  to  which  opinion  wo 
completely  assept^  not  so  much  on  account  of  its  florid  language^ 
as  a  certam'  sweet  a;id  stately^  but  monotonous  cadence,  whkh 
characterizes  almost  all  the  later  Greek  poetry,  and  is  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  that  of  .Homer  and  Hesiod.  But  the  third 
Stem,  attributed  to  the  bard  of  Ascra^  entitled,  *  The  Shield  of 
ercules, '  is  of  a  very  diflerent  character  from  either  of  the  others. 
Its  authenticity  has  beep  judiciously  discussed  by  the  present  trans* 
lator,  whose  objec^rans  are  founded  upon  its  little.  lesffliAIance  to 
ilhe  general  nunner  of  Hesiod,  and  the  strong  marks  cf  being  ser«» 
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tilely  imitated  from  the  Shield  of  Achilles.  If  any  one  should 
surmise,  that  Homer  may  have  been  the  plagiary^  it  is  sensibly 
replied  by  Mr  Elton, 

*  Where  two  poems  are  found  to  bear  so  intimate  a  resemblance^ 
as  to  preclude  the  belief  of  mere  casual  coincidence,  the  scale*  of 
originality  must  doubtless  preponderate  in  favour  of  that  which  is 
the  more  simple  in  style  and  invention.  Where  a  poem  abounds 
with  florid  figures  and  irregular  flights  of  imagination,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  a  copy  of  that  poem  should  exhibit  a  chaste  simplicity 
of  fancy  ;  but  it  is  highly  natural,  that  an  imitator  should  think  to 
transcend  his  original  by  the  aid  of  meritncious  ornament ;  that  he 
should  mistake  bombast  for  sublimity,  and  attempt  to  dazzle  and 
astonisht  Of  this  kind  of  elaborate  refioement,  a  single  instance  will 
serve  in  illustrationv 

*  Both  poets  encircle  their  buckler  With  the  otean.      Robinson 

Sives  the  preference  to  the  author  of  the  fragment ;  alleging,  that 
is  description  is  decorated  with  the  utmost  beauty  of  imagery,  while 
Aat  of  Homer  is  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  brilliancy,  ei*' 
ther  of  circumstance  or  diction.  To  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
Homer  I  fully  assent ;  and  I  consider  it  also  as  demonstrating  the 
superiority  of  his  judgment,  and  as  thereby  establisbtngy  beycmddis* 
pute,  the  fact  of  his  originality.  '^    |h  24s 

Yet  he  is  inclined  to  consider  the  introductory  p?6sage9  in  cele^ 
bratioi^of  Alcmena»  and  some  other  passages»  as  genome  fragments 
of  Hesiodean  poems,  pieced  together,  as  wellas  interpolated,  by 
some  later  hand.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  Shield  cf 
Hercules^  it  is,  w^  think,  a  more  pleasing,  poem  than  either  of 
Hesiod's  undisputed  productions  ;  and  the  translatoi*  his  had  t(> 
wreatle  with  comparatively  few  difficulties  itic  giving,  it  an  English 
dress,  of  which  its  dilated  and  ornamental  diction  renders  it  easilf 
susceptible.  The  following  lines*  present  a  favourable  specimen, 
both  of  the  original  and  the  version ;  they  will  recal  to  the  poetic- 
cal  reader,  several  passages  of  Adam's  vision  in  the  Mth  book  of 
Pars^dise  Lost,  as  well  as  in  the  prototype  of  both|  the  Shield  of 
« Achilles. 

^  But  next  arose 
A  well-tower'd  city,  by  seven  golden  gate»^ 
Enclosed,  that  fitted  to  their  lintels  hung. 
There,  men  in  dances  and  in  festive  joys 
Held  revelry.     Some  on  thfe  smooth-wheeVd  car 
A  virgin  bride  conducted  :  then  burst  forth 
Aloud  the  marriage-song  ;  and  far  and  wide 
Long  splendours  flashM  from  many  a  quivering  torch 
.  Borne  in  the  hands  of  slaves.     Gay-blooming  girls 
Preceded,  and  the  dancers  followed  blithe : 
These,  with  shrill  pipe  inder.ting  the  soft  lip, 
Breathfd  melody,  while  brokeaechoes  thriU'd 
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Arcmnd  tfa^m;  to  the  Ijre  with  fijing  tooch 
Those  led  the  Iove«enkindIuig  dance. 

A  group 
Of  youths  was  elsewhere  imag'd,  to  the  flute 
Disporting ;  some  in  dances  and  in  song» 
In  laughter  others.     To  the  minstrel's  nute 
So  pass'd  they  on :   and  the  whole  city  seem'd 
As  EU'd  with  pomps,  with  dances,  and  with  feasts* 

Others  again,  without  the  city- walls. 
Vaulted  on  steeds,  and  maddenM  for  the  goal. 
Others  as  husbandmen  appeared,  and  broke 
"Wrth  coulter  the  rich  glebe,  and  gathered  up 
Their  tunics  neatly  girded. 

Next  arose 
A  field  thidk  set  with  depth  of  com  \  where  some 
With  sickle  reap'd  the  stalks,  theh-  spiry  heads 
Bent,  as  with  pods  weigh'd  down  of  swelling  graiA, 
The  fruits  of  Ceres.  v    • 

Others  into  bands 
Gathered,  and  direw  upon  the  thrashing  floor 
The  sheaves. 

And  some  again  hard- by  were  seen 
Holding  the  Tine*sickle,  who  dusters  cut 
From  the  ripe  vines,  which  from  the  vintagers 
Others  in  pails  received,  or  bore  away 
In  baskets  thus  up-pil'd  the  cluster'd  napes. 
Or  black,  or  pearly  white,  cut  from  deep  ranks 
Of  spreading  vines,  whose  tendrils  curling  twin'd 
In  silver,  heavy ^foliag'd.:  near  them  rose 
The  ranks  of  vines,  by  Vulcan's  curious  craft 
Figur'd  in  gold.     The  vines  leaf-shaking  curl'd 
Round  silver  props.     They  therefore  on  their  way 
Pass'd  jocund,  to  one  minstrel's  flageolet, 
Burthen'd  with  grapes  that  blacken'd  in  the  sun. 
Some  also  trod  die  wine  press,  and  some  quafd 
The  foaming  must. 

But  in  another  part 
Were  men  who  wrestled,  or  in  gymnic  fight 
Wielded  the  csestus. 

Elsewhere  men  of  chase 
Were  taking  the  fleet  hares  ;  two  keen-tooth'd  dogs 
Bounded  beside :  these  ardent  in  pursuit, 
Those  witli  like  ardour  doubling  on  their  flight. 

Next  them  were  knights,  who  painful  effort  made 
To  win  the  prize  of  contest  and  bard  toil. 
High  o'er  the  well-compacted  chariots  hung 
The  charioteers  ;  the  rapid  horses  loos'd 
At  xheir  full  stretchy  and  shopk  the  floating  reins. 
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ILeboiindiQg  from  the  ground  with  many  a  ihock  , 
Flew  clatti^ring  the  firm  cars,  and  creaked  aloud 
The  naTes  of  me  round  wheels.    They  therefore  tolled 
Endless ;  nor  conquest  yet  at  any  time 
Adiiev'd  they,  but  a  doubtful  strife  maintained. 
In  the  mid-omrse  the  prize,  a  tri{>od  huge. 
Was  pUc*d  in  open  sight,  insculpt  of  gcnd  :— 
These  glorious  works  had  Vulcan  artful  wrought.  * 
Upon  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to  give  Mr  Elton  credit  (a$ 
considerable  skill  in  versifipation.    Indeed,  though  his  translarioa 
is  close,  sometimes  top  close  for  perspicuity,  it  seenu  at  least  equal 
to  the  original.    His  blank  verse,  ia  which  he  excels  more  diaa 
in  the  coupler,  is  of  a  good  structure;  beaming  a  genenl,  liat  iMt 
#errile  resemblance  to  Milton*  with  a  little  cast  of  some  of  Mf 
^uthefs  peculiarities  of  expression,  and  some  c(  the  daring  ^* 
eleriyes  of  Cowper.    The  notes  appear  to  he  chiefly  compiled 
uom  the  various  editors  of  Hesiod ;  but  some  of  the  extracts  from 
Bryant's  Mythology  might  have  been  omitted  without  injury.    If 
the  conject^res  of  that  Scholar  were  as  solid  as  they  are  ingenious, 
they  are  still  but  part  of  a  great  system  of  erudition,  and  seem 
nisplaced  by  way  of  illustrating  a  single  poet. 


Akt.  VIII.  jin  Introduction  to  Pkysiohgtcal  and  ^st^maiieal 
Botany.  By  James  Edward  Smith,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.,  &c.  &c., 
president  of  the  Linnean  Society.  8yo»  pp.  557.  §econd 
Edition.'   Longman  &  Co.    London,  1809. 

Tt  is  not  Tery  long  since  we  took  occasion  to  lay  before  our  read- 
•r  ers  ^  an  account  of  an  elementary  treatise  on  Botany  by  Pro- 
fessor Willdenow,  of  Berlin.  We  aje  now  to  make  them  acr 
guainted  with  a  similar  book,  of  home  manufacture  \  and,  as  wfi 
sincerely  think,  of  still  higher  pretensipns.  Its  author  is  not  mere- 
ly the  PresiJient  of  the  Linnean  Society,  as  annpunced  ia  the  title- 
page,  but  he  is  the  possessor  of  the  herbarium,  library,  and  manu- 
Scripts  of  Linnaeus  himself  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  Fhra 
jBrUannipa^ — perhaps  the  most  complete  and  correct  catalogue  and 
description,  ever  published,  of  the  plants  of  any  country.  He  is, 
hesides,  the  author  or  editor  of  an  elegant  book  on  foreign  plants, 
entitled  Exotic  Botany;  and  he  has  published  the  first  part  of  a 
flora  Gracoy  from  materiak  left  by  his  lamented  friend  Dr  Sib- 
iborpe.  tt  is  evident,  that  the  habits  and  experience  which  are 
necessarily  implied  in  the  composition  of  such  workSf  must  have 
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fpma  Dr  Smith  peciUiar  advsuitag^s  for  the  task  which  he  hat  now 
vnderlakea  \  and  when  it  is  considered  that  he  has  also,  for  sereral 
years  past,  alternately  £lled  the  botanical  chair  at  Liverpool,  and  at 
the  Royal  Institiidoni  London,  and  must  therefore  have  studied  the  • 
bete  means  of  conveying  popular  infotmation  on  the  subject,  it  Is 
inpotsible  not  to  feel,  that  an  elementary  treatise,  from  his  pen, 
if  executed  in  u  manner  worthy  of  himself  must  prove  a  very  ac- 
ceptable present  to  all  lovers  of  the- science  \  and  that  an  elabotate 
apology  for  multiplying  such  books,  was  something  more  than  un* 
Becessary  from  socn  a  quarter*  The  work,  accordingly,  we  ob* 
•erve,  has  already  readied  a  seccmd  edition,  and  appears  to  us  to 
deserve  a  pretty  f nU  analysis. 

The  6rst  chapter  treats  <  of  the  distinction  between  animals, 
vegetaUes  and  fossils,  and  of  the  vital  principle  essential  to  tfe. 
two  former. '  The  author  opens  this  trite,  but  somewhat  periW 
ons  subject,  with  remarking,  that  *  those  who^  with  a  philoso- 
phical eye,  have  contemplated  the  productions  of  nature,  have  aH, 
DV  common  consent,  divided  them  into  three  great  classes,  called 
t&e  Animal,  the  Vegetable,  and  the  Mineral  Kingdom  \ *  and  that. 
*  these  terms  are  still  in  general  use ;  and  the  most  superficial  ob* 
server  must  be  struck  with  their  propriety.  *  The  old  systematical 
writers,  no  doubt,  employed  this  threefold  division ;  but  of  late 
we  have  heard  more  of  a  fourth,  class,  proposed,  we  believe, 
ieveral  years  ago,  by  an  acute  and  learned  Professor  in  this  Uni* 
vef  sity,  to  be  called  the  Gaseous  Kingdom ;  an  addition  which 
seems  to  be  rendered  indispensable  by  the  wonderful  progress  of. 
discovery  in  pneumatic  chemistry.  ^  Superficial  observers '  wt 
may  possibly  be  accounted  by  Df  Smith  i  but  we  should  like  to 
ktiow  in  which  of  his  three  great  classes  he  would  arrange  those 
things  called  Hydrogen,  Azote  and  Carbonic  acid,  about  which  h« 
tells  us  so  much  in  the  course  of  his  physiological  chapters. 

He  appears  to  be  duly  aware  of  the  wonderfully  close  analogy 
between  the  vegetable  and  animal  creation ;  but,  in  stating  the 
claims  of  the  former,  while  he  passes  over  in  silence  the  Linneaa 
dogma,  *  Vegetabilia,  corpora  non  sentientia, '  he  avoids  the  op* 
poMte  extreme  of  the  author  of  the  Phytologia,  and  contents  himself 
with  this  modest  query,  *  May  not  the  exercise  of  the  x^ai  furu:- 
tions  of  plants  be  attended  witn  some  degree  of  sensation,  howevier 
low,  and  join^  consec}uent  share  of  happiness?'  We  are  so  far 
from  objecting  to  the  moderate  postulate  that  is  here  made  in  behal£ 
of  vegeubies,  that  we  would  answer,  with  our  ingenious  country- 
man Smellie, — that  *  Ufe^  without  some  degree  of  sensation,  is  an 
^omprehensiUe  idea.  *  The  plants  which  exhibit  the  greatest 
sensibility  to  external  impressions,  are  the  Mimosa  sensitiva  and  pu- 
dics^  Hedytarum  eyran^i  OzaKs  sensitiva^  and  Smithia  sensitiva. 
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aU  o(  which  hzwe  pumated  leanres*  An  impression  mault  on  one 
of  tbe  leaflets  is  communicated  in  cuccession  to  all  of  them  $  *  e* 
Ttncingy '  in  Dr  Smith's  opinion,  ^  an  exquidits  ivrkabiiity ;  f of  tt 
is  in  vain  to  attempt  any  mechanical  solution. of  the  phenoinenan. ' 
*  The  Hedysarum  gyrans  has  a  spontopeous  motion  in  its  kavus, 
independent  of  any  external  stimulus,  even  of  light ;  and  only  re- 
quiring a  very  warm*  still  atmosphere,  to  be  performed  in  pexfec« 
tion*  Each  leaf  is  ternate ;  and  the  small  lateral  leaflets  are  fre» 
qiiently  moving  up  and  down,  eidi^  equally  or  hy  jerks,  without 
any  uniformity  or  cooperation  among  then;selves.  It  is  difficult  to 
guess  at  the  purpose  which  tliis  singular  action  is  designed  to  answer 
to  the  plant  itself:  its  effect  on  a  rational  beholder  cannot  be  indif« 
ferent ' 

'  LiJce  all  his  predecessors,  Dr  Smith  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  lay  down  a  satisfactory  criterion  between  animal  and  vegetable 
life.  He  is  extremely  delightedj  however,  with  a  remark  of  M* 
Mirbelj  *  which  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers,  because  the  Doc* 
tor  has  declared  that  it  exhibits  a  criterion  to  which  he  has  in  vain 
sought  any  exception,  *  Plants  alone, '  says  M  Mirbel, '  have  a 
power  of  deriving  nourishment,  though  not  indeed  exclusively, 
from  inorganic  matter-^mere  earths,  salts  or  airs  \  substances  cer- 
tainly incapable  of  serving  as  food  for  any  animals,  the  latter  only 
feeding  on  what  is  or  has  been  organized  matter,  either  of  a  ve<p 
getable  or  animal  nature  :  so  that  it  should  seem  to  be  the  office 
of  vegetable  life  alone,  to  transform  dead  matter  into  organized 
living  bodies.  *  We  are  not  sure  but  the  vulgar  and  well  known 
fact,  of  gold  fishes,  leeches,  and  some  other  animals,  continuing 
lively  and  vigorous  for  great  lengths  of  time,  when  confined  in 

S*  rs  filled  wirh  pure  spring  water,  is  sufficient  to  invalidate  M, 
irbel*s  hypothesi&  \  for  these  animala  seem  to  possess  the  power 
of  deriving  nourishment  from  inorganic  matter.  Dat,  supposing 
M.  Mirbel  perfectly  accurate,  we  arc  certainly  far  from  regarding' 
this  as  a  test  of  easy  application.  Ir  is  evidently  assumed,  that  we 
are  always  able  to  distinguish  between  the  pabulum  arisii'.g  from  the 
decomposition  of  organic,  and  that  arising  from  inorganic;  matter, 
^ut  this  will,  in  very  many  cases,  be  found  no  easy  task  »  and» 
indeed,  will  generally  be  quite  impracticable  .when  the  pabulum 
presents  itself  in  the  gaseous  form  \  and  the  infusory  animalcula 
(if  they  be  admitted  to  rank  as  animals)  can  scarcely  be  supposed 
capable  of  receiving  aliment  in  any  other  form.  Further,  if  plants 
alope  have  the  power  of  deriving  nourishment  from  /worganic  matv 
ter,  <  mere  earths,  salts  and  airs,'  it  is  rather  puzzling  that  those 
^irs  and  ialts  which  have  been  considered  as  constituting  the  prin» 
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dpal  food  of  plants,  should  in  reality  arise  chiefly  from  the  de«' 
composition  of  organic  matters.  We  doubt  much  whether  VL 
MirbeKs  conclusion,  that  it  is  the  ofRce  of  regetable  life  exctusire- 
ly  to  transform  dead  matter  into  organized,  be  more  admissible  t 
for  we  have  always  considered  it  as  more  than  probable,  that  the 
mtmerous  tribes  of  corals  must  derive  the  means  of  forming  their 
stems  and  branches  (which  in  the  tropical  seas  are  of  great  size, 
and,  comidering  the  minuteness  of  the  polypi,  of  a  magnitude  al- 
most incredibhe)  entirely  from  the  calcareous  matter  held  in  solu- 
tion in  the  waters  of  the  ocean  ;  and  we  think  no  one  will  dis- 
pute, that  the  quantity  of  lime  found  dissolved  in  the  sea,  can' 
proceed  only  from  the  constant  abrasion  and  decomposition  of  the 
great  chains  of  '  inorganic '  calcareous  rocks  along  which  it  in« 
cessantly  washes  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe. 

We  did  expect  that  the  great  proportional  abundance  of  nitro- 
gen or  azote  in  animal  substances,  would  be  fixed  on  as  one  meatt 
6f  distinction.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  this  fact,  though  not 
directly  stated,  is  indirectly  alluded  to ;  and  is  in  reality  the  test 
to  which  the  practical  naturalist  is  ultimately  referred.  ♦  The 
simple  expedient  of  burnings  *  says  Dr  Smith,  *  will  decide  the 
question.  The  smell  of  a  burnt  bone,  coralline,  or  other  animaf 
substance,  is  so  peculiar,  that  it  can  never  be  mistaken,  nor  does 
any  known  vegetable  give  out  the  same  odour.  *  (p.  6.)  This  ex- 
pedient of  burning  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  very  compendious' 
method  of  solving  a  difficult  problem.  In  a  scientific  book,  how- 
ever, it  might  have  been  explained,  that  the  *  peculiar  *  smell- 
here  alladed  to,  is  principally  that  of  ammonia  or  volatile  alkali  ^ 
and  that  *'his  ammonia  is  suddenly  generated  by  the  azote  (which, 
as  already  noticed,  is  abundant  in  all  animal  substances)  being 
here  presented  to  hydrogen  in  a  nascent  state.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  remembered,  that  some  vegetable  products,  such  as  the  gluten 
of  wheat,  caoutchouc,  and  the  juice  of  the  papaw-tree,  give  out, 
in  burning,  nearly  the  same  peculiar  smell  afforded  by  animal  mat- 
ter. *  Of  all  the  products  of  the  vegetable  system, '  s^ys  Mr 
Murray,*  '  the  juice  of  the  Carica  papaya  is^the  one  which  ap- 
proaches most  nearly  to  animal  matter  \  and  it  might  indeed  be 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  it,  if  its  origin  were  not  known.  Expos- 
tA  on  burning  fuel,  it  diffuses  a  very  fetid  ainmoniacal  odour,  as 
animal  substances  do* ' 

In  the  succeeding  chapter,  we  have  a  '  definition  of  natural 
history,  and  particularly  of  botany ; '  and  then  some  remarks  on 
the  *  general  texture  of  plants.  '  Botany  is  divided  into  three 
branches ;  *  1st,  The  physiology  of  planes,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
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ctmctare  and  fonctkms  of  their  diffexent  parts :  adly^  Hie  ayste^ 
matic  arrangement  and  denomination  of  their  sereral  kinds :  and^ 
Sdly,  Their  economical  and  medical  properties.'  The  tubulat 
and  cellular  texture  of  vegetables  is  illustrated  by  a  plate  copied 
from  Mirbel's  Treatise  already  mentioned  ;  the  figures  in  whicif; 
we  agree  with  the  Dottor  in  regarding  as  incomparably  more  ac* 
curate  than  the  microscopic  delineations  of  Grew  or  Malpighi* 

We  now  enter  on  a  general  view  of  the  vegetable  body,  beginl 
oing  at  the  external  part,  and  proceeding  inwards.  Chapter  third^ 
therefore,  treats  '  of  the  cuticle  or  epidermis. '  The  term  cwtide^ 
the  author  seems  to  consider  as  having  been  borrowed  by  the  ana^ 
tomist  from  the  botanist :  we  should  rather  suspect  the  plagiarism 
to  lye  the  other  way.  But  however  this  may  be,  the  cuticle  covers 
every  part  of  the  plant :  it  is  nearly  an  incorruptible  substance :  it 
is  probably  destitute  of  the  vital  principle :  it  is  porous  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  in  different  plants :  it  is  colourless ;  it  is  often  cloth*, 
ed  with  a  sort  of  wool  or  hair  ;  and  it  guards  the  plant  against  the 
undue  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Tlie  analogv  between  the  ani« 
mal  and  the  vegetable  cuticle  is  particularly  insisted  on.  '  In  tlui 
former,  it  varies  in  thickness  from  the  exquisitely  delicate  film 
which  covers  the  eye,  to  the  hard  skin  of  the  hand  or  foot,  or  thtt 
far  courser  covering  of  a  tortoise  or  rhinoceros :  in  the  latter,  it  is 
equally  delicate  on  the  parts  of  a  flower,  and  scarcely  less  hard  oa 
the  leaves  of  the  pearly  aloe,  or  coarse  on  the  trunk  of  a  plane^ 
tree. '  * — *  It  forms,  in  the  vegetable^  as  well  as  the  animalj  a  fine 
but  essential  barrier  between  life  and  destruction. ' 

Below  the  cuticle,  we  find  *  the  cellular  integument,  *  the  Hssu 
herbad  of  Mirbel,  so  named  from  its  green  colour.  It  is  so  far 
analogous  to  the  reU  mucosum  of  anatomists,  that  it  is  in  general 
the  seat  of  colour.  But  the  analogy  can  be  traced  no  further  ^ 
for,  in  the  cellular  integument,  '  the  principal  changes  operated 
upon  the  juices  of  plants  by  light  and  air,  and  the  consequent  e]»* 
boration  of  all  their  peculiar  secretions,  take  place.  *  Though  this 
organ  is  of  such  importance  in  the  vegetable  economy,  little  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  it  till  of  late.  Indeed,  we  recollect  to  have 
been  taught,  that  it  was  probably  only  of  some  use  in  maintainii^ 
the  succulence  of  the  parts  within  I -rWe  now  get  on  to  *  the 
i^ark.  *  Along  with  M.  Mirbel  and  many  botanists,  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  cuticle  and  the  cellular  integument  at 
forming  parts  of  the  bark ;  and  what  Dr  Smith  here  emphatically 
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*  By  Plane-iretf  in  Scotland,  it  may  b^  remaiiced,  is  invariaUy 
understood  the  Acer  pseudo-platanus.  Great  Maple  or  Sycamore. 
The  plane-tree  here  alluded  to  by  Dr  Smith,  however,  must  be  etthft 
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4iftis]giu6he$  ia  ^  the  bark^ '  we  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  deno» 
minatuig  its  cortical  layers.  We  mention  these  things  merely  to 
9Toid  ambiguity  :  we  make  no  doubt,  that  the  epidermis  and  thft 
cellular  tissue  are  both  distinct  original  parts,  independent  of  th# 
fnrki  and  are  therefore  properly  separated  in  treating  of  them* 
As  examples  of  rery  thick  and  of  thin  barks,  the  well  knowo 
foots,  carrots  and  turnips,  are  specified.  <  In  some  roots  the  barkf 
though  only  of  annual  duration,  is  very  thick,  as  in  the  carrot,  th« 
red  part  of  which  is  all  bark.  In  the  turnip  it  is  much  thinner^ 
tboueh  equally  distinct  from  the  wood  or  body  of  the  root.  Wo 
certainly  make  no  objection  to  familiar  illustrations  \  and  should 
have  thought  the  carrot  a  good  example  of  a  fusiform  root,  and. 
the  turnip  of  a  tuberous  one  ending  in  a  point*  But  we  think  it 
must  sound  rather  paradoxical  to  a  beginner,  to  hear  of  the  bark 
of  a  carrot,  and  the  nvood  of  a  turnip.  The  innermost  layer  o£ 
bark  is  the  liber t'-^znA  here  only  do  its  vital  operations  go  on:  here» 
according  to  Dr  Smith,  are  chiefly  perfected  the  peculiar  products 
of  the  plant,  as  gum,  resin,  tannin,  cinchonin,  and  others.  Whea 
mentioning  the  powers  possessed  by  the  bark,  of  renovating  itself^ 
and  of  closing  up  wounds  made  in  it,  Dr  Smith  takes  occasion  to 
pay  a  hich  compliment  to  the  late  Mr  Forsyth  of  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, whose  experiments  on  decayed  frait-trees  passed  under  hia 
'  own  actual  ooservation, '  and  whose  discoveries,  we  may  add^. 
were  rewarded  with  abundant  liberality  by  the  British  Parliament. 

The  next  chapter  treats  ^  of  the  wood.  *  We  shall  here  only 
observe,  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  woodi  that  Dr  Smith  totally 
tejects  Linnseus's  notion,  that  a  new  layer  is  secreted  annually 
from  the  pith  ;  and  agrees  with  Du  Hamel  and  the  late  Dr  Hope^ 
m  considering  it  as  a  deposition  from  the  liber.  We  shall  add,  ia 
one  short  sentence,  the  detail  of  the  experiment  made  by  Dr  Hope^ 
both  because  we  consider  it  as  conclusive,  and  because  we  believo 
it  will  be  new  to  many  who,  of  late  years,  have  studied  botanv  ia 
the  gardens  over  which  he  presided.  It  was  made  on  a  branch  of 
wiUow  tree  four  years  old. 

'  The  bark  was  carefully  cut  through  longitudinally  on  one  sido 
for  the  length  of  several  inches ;  so  that  it  might  be  slipped  a«di|  ^ 
from  the  wood  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,-  the  two  ends  being^ 
undisturbed.  The  edges  of  the  bark  were  then  united  as  carefuUf 
as  possible,  the  wood  covered  from  the^air,  and  the  whole  bound  up 
to  secure  it  from  external  injury.  After  a  few  years,  the  branch  was 
^ttt  through  transversely.  The  cylinder  of  bark  was  found  lined  wit]^ 
kyersof  new  wood;  whose  number,  added  to  those  in  the  wood  from 
wUeb  it  had  been  stripped,  made  up  the  number  of  rings  in  die  brandy 
fbove  and  below  the  experiment. ' 

Chap*  7.  is  occupied  with  *  the  medulla  or  pith. '    Linnxus  a* 
Kribed  the  most  important  filnctions  to  this  part^  regarding  it  as^ 
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fhe  seat  df  fife,  and  the  sotirce  of  vegetation.  Ou  Hamel,  on  the 
Contrary,  considered  it  only  as  an  unimportant  cellular  substance  \ 
ind  most  botanists  have  not  supposed  it  to  be  otherwise  useful  than 
ih  maintaining  a  proper  degree  of  moisture  in  the  plant.  DrSmith 
professes  to  hold  a  middle  opinion  between  these  extremes  \  bat  he 
evidently  inclines  to  that  of  Linnaeus^  and  speaks  of  it  as  '  z  reser- 
voir of  vital  energy.  * 

•  In  chapter  8.  we  have  an  account  of  the  *  sap-vessels»  and^ 
eourse  of  the  sap  ;  with  Mr  Knight's  theory  of  vegetation.  *  By 
•  Mr  Knight's  theory  of  vegetation, '  is  here  to  be  understood  only 
Ris  doctrine  con/cerning  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  and  the  vascular 
^stem  of  plants.  The  sap  is  evidently  to  be  considered  as  the  blood 
of  the  plant.  But  much  difficulty  has  been  found  in  ascertaining  in 
what  vessels  it  flows.  Malpighf,  Grew,  and  Duhamel,  supposed 
Aat  it  was  conveyed  by  the  woody  fibres;  overlooking  the  insuper- 
able objection  that  no  perforations  are  discernible  in  them.  DtDar- 
%in  first  suggested  that  the  longitudinal  tubes,  which  had  hitherto 
Been  considered  as  air-vessels,  might  in  reality  be  vegetable  absorb- 
€nts.  In  the  trunk  and  larger  branches  of  a  tree,  these  tubes  run 
ilong  the  alburnum,  and  thence  are  sometimes  called  aUntrnoug 
ffesseis.  Near  the  extremities  or  twigs,  they  are  accompanied  by 
a  sphral  coat  or  line,  and  range  themselves  round  the  centre  or 
pith.  They  have  likewise  this  structure  and  situation  in  herba- 
ceous plants.  Mr  Knight  has  therefore  termed  them  central  v/f- 
ids.     Dr  Smith  gives  the  simple  name  of  sap-vessels  to  both  kinds. 

Darwin  demonstrated  their  use  by  experiment.  He  placed  leafy 
twigs  of  the  fig-tree  in  decoctions  of  madder  and  logwood  ;  and^ 
•n  dissecting  them  a  few  hours  afterwards,  he  found  that  the  co- 
loured liquid  had  ascended  by  the  central  vessels,  and  formed  cir- 
cles of  red  dots  around  the  pith.  Mr  Knight  having  employed  a 
finer  and  more  penetrating  dye,  (an  infusion  in  water  of  the  skins 
^f  a  very  black  scrt  of  grape),  was  able  to  trace  it,  in  cuttings  of 
apple- tree  and  horse-chesnur,  into  the  leaf  itself. 

The  fluids,  therefore,  destined  to  nourish  a  plant,  being  ab- 
sorbed by  the  root,  and  having  become  sap,  are  carried  up  into 
the  leaves  by  the  alburnous  and  central  vessels }  a  particular  set 
of  central  vessels  appropriated  to  each  leaf,  branching  off,  a  few 
inches  below  the  leaf  to  which  they  belong,  from  the  main  chan^ 
Dels  that  pass  along  the  alburnum. 

lu  tlxe^  leaves,  the  sap  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  three 
powerful  agents,  light,  air,  and  moisture,  by  which  various  changes 
are  effected,  or  new  secretions  formed.  These  secretions  not  onlf 
endow  the  leaf  itself  with  peculiar  flavours  and  qualities,  but  are 
xeturned,  as  Mr  Ktiight  has  shown,  by  another  set  of  vessels,  into 
she  new  layer  of  bark,  which  they  enable  in  its  turn  to  secrete 
«)atter  for  anew  layer  of  alburnum  the  ensuing  year* 

We 
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We  put  the  higheft  value  oo  Mr  Enight*8  account  of  -the  firucr 
ture  of  TCgetables ;  but  we  cannot  join  our  author  in  praiiing 
him  for  *  the  perspicuous  mode  ia  which  h^  treats  the  fubje£( 
throughout.'  (p.  51.)  On  the  contrary,  we  think  there  is  fome- 
times  a  confufion  in  his  ftatementSi  which  would  baffle  almoft 
any  other  reader  than  the  Prefident  of  the  Lmnean  Society. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  add,  that  Mr  Knight  has  more  latelj 
(Phil.  Tranf.  1808)  publilhed  accounts  of  further  experiments^ 
in  which  the  fap  continued  to  flow,  although  the  central  teiTcls 
were  cut  acrofs.  He  now  concludes,  therefore,  that  the  fap  rifes 
through  the  cellular  fubftance  of  the  alburnum,  being  propelled 
by  the  alternate  contra£ttons  and  expaniions  of  tliis  fpongy  fub- 
ftance. Dr  Smith  takes  no  notice  of  this  new  doctrine — even  in 
his  fecond  edition,  although  puUiihed  in  1 809. 

Chap.  9.   is  of  *  the  fap,  and,  of  the  infenHble  perfpiratlon  of 

f slants*'     Dr  Smith  accounts  for  the  rapid  flowing  of  the  fap  in 
pring,  on  the  Brunonian  principle  of  an  accumulation  of  exci- 
tability, or  irritability,  during  the  cold  of  winter. 

Chap.  10.  treats  of  *  the  fecreted  fluids  of  plants;  of  grafting; 
and  of  the  heat  of  the  vegetable  body.  *  Here  we  are  prefentej 
with  an  account  of  gum,  reGn,  eflcntial  oil,  and  fugar  \  the  bit- 
ter, the  acid,  and  the  alkaline  fecretion.  Dr  Smith,  very  candidlr 
and  properly,  acknowledges  his  inability  to  tell  k(m  thofe  very 
difierent  fubftances  are  elaborated  by  plants.  The  late  difcoveries 
in  galvanifm,  and  efpecially  the  experiments  of  Mr  Davy,  render 
k  not  improbable  that  their  produdUon  may  depend  on  the  adtioa 
of  different  forts  of  electricity. 

In  regard  to  the  fecretion  of  flinty  earthy  we  are  told  that 
*  a  fubdance  is  found  in  the  hollow  flem  of  the  bamboo,  ( Arundo 
bambos  of  Linnaeus),  called  tabaxir  or  iabasheer,  which  is  fup- 
pofed  in  the  EhII  Indies  to  be  endowed  with  extraordinary  virtues* 
Some  of  it  fent  to  England  underwent  a  chemical  examinatioii, 
and  proved  as  nearly  as  podible  pure  flint.  *  It  might  have  beeo 
added,  however,  that  the  French  chemiils,  Fourcroy  and  Va\«- 
quelhi,  found,  in  their  analyfis  of  tabafheer,  a  conGderable  alloy 
of  hme*  *  How  great  is  the  contrail,'  Dr  Smith  exclaims,  ^  h^ 
tween  this  production,  if  it  be  4  fecretion  of  the  tender  vegetable 
frame,  and  thofe  exhalations  which  conilitute  the  perfume  of 
Sowers  f  One  is  among  the  mod  permanent  fubdances  in  nature^ 
an  ingredient  in  the  primeval  mountains  of  the  globe  ^  the  othe(^ 
the  invifible,  untangible  breath  of  a  mortient  f ' 

After  a  word  or  two  on  the  odours  of  plants,  and  on  the  opera- 
lions  of  grqfiing  and  inoculating,  the  Dottor  then  paflis  to  the  ca- 
tious  and  but  litt  c  underilood  fubjeci  of  the  prod u<!iiion  of  heat  by 
Vegetables ;  and,  in  illuttration  of  this,  he  gives  an  account  of  a)l 
that  had  yet  been  obferved  concerning  the  extraordinary  cvolu- 
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fioB  of  caloric  from  the  opening  flieath  of  the  white-reined  yarietr 
of  the  Arum  maculatum.  The  fad  was  firft  noticed  by  LamarcK 
in  his  Flore  Frangoise,  and  was  afterwards  more  particularly 
attended  to  by  Sennebier  of  Geneva,  who  afcertained  that  the 

*  heat  began  when  the  (heath  was  about  to  open,  and  the  cylindrical 
body  within  juft  peeping  forth.*  It  continued  for  feven  or  eight 
hours,  the  greateft  degree  of  heat  being  27!*  of  Reaumur  (8i* 
Tahr.),  the  temperature  of  the  air  at  that  time  being  between  14* 
and  15*  (65**  or  66^  Fahr.)  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
Sennebier  himfelf  does*  not  admit  that  vegetables  poflefs  a  power, 
ittt  generis^  of  generating  caloric  -,  but  endeavours  to  account  for 
the  heat  of  the  arum  on  chemical  principles. 

In  chap.  II.  the  *  procefs  qf  vegetation,'  and  '  the  ufe  of  the 
cotyledons,'  are  defcribed.  The  '  procefs  of  vegetation'  is  de- 
spatched in  three  ihort  pages ;  and  in  regard  to  the  ufe  of  the 
cotyledons,  the  opinion  01  SauflTure  is  adopted ;  and  a  quotation 
to  the  fame  purpofe  is  borrowed  from  the  4th  volume  of  Dr 
Thomfon's  Chemiftry. 

At  length,  at  the  1 2tb  chapter,  we  arrive  at  the  beginning  of 
the  particular  defcription  of  a  complete  plant,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  explanations,  we  think  quite  unexceptionable.  We 
are  firft  made  acquainted  witli  '  the  root,  and  its  different  kinds. ' 
The  fibrous,  the  creeping,  the  fpindle-fliaped,  the  abrupt^  the 
tuberous,  the  bulbous,  and  the  jointed  or  granulated  rootj  are  fe* 
▼erally  defcribed,  and  illuftrated  \  not  merely  by  very  neat  out* 
lines  or  iketches  at  thr  end  of  the  volume,  but  by  references  to 
ooe  or  more  plates  in  popular  botanical  publications. 

As  an  inftance  of  radix  prdtmorsa^  or  abrupt  root,  Scabiofa  fuc*^ 
Ctfa,  or  Devil's  bit  Scabious,  is  mentioned ;  and  old  Gerarde  is 
quoted.  *  The  great  part  of  the  root  fecmeth  to  be  bitten  away  : 
old  fantafticke  charmers  report,  that  the  divel  did  bite  it  for  envie^ 
becaufe  it  is  an  herbe  that  hath  fo  many  good  yertues,  and  b  fi> 
beneficial  to  mankinde. '    And  the  Do£tor  facetioufly  adds,  that 

*  the  malice  of  the  devil  has  unhappily  been  fo  fuccefsful^  that 
no  virtues  can  now  be  found  in  the  remainder  of  the  root  or 
herb* '  Under  the  diviGon  Radix  tid)€rosap  or  knobbed  root^  wj» 
find  fome  curious  remarks  on  the  Orchidesc,  and  particularly  oA 
the  difficulty  with  which  they  are  made  to  fuffer  cranlplantingi 
While  the  plant  is  flowering,  the  bulb  (which  is  a  true  fubtcrra- 
nean  bud)  for  the  neat  year  is  coming  forward*  If  this  be  allQipr* 
ed  to  throw  out  radicles,  the  plant  will  not  (according  to  our  au« 
tfaor)  bear  removing :  but  if  the  proper  time  be  mt^  and  the 
whole  be  moved  before  the  growth  of  the  new  bulb  have  conif 
menced,  fuctefs  generally  attends  the  operation.  '  Satyrium  al« 
bidum,'  we  are  told,  p.  iii,  *  having  many  paira  of  roots^  thf 
growth  of  fomc  of  whipb  ia  always  going  oD|  has  hithierto  ik^ 
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been  found  to  funrive  tranfplantation  at  all. '  This  is  a  miftake^^ 
thbngh  luckily  not  an  important  one.  We  have  known  different 
mftances  of  tranfplanted  fpecimens  of  Satyrium  albidum  funrir* 
ing  their  remoTal,  and  coming  into  flower  the  next  feafon.  In 
cne  of  thefe  inftance8>  the  plants  were  brought  from  a  very  con« 
fiderable  diftance,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Forfar,  by  Mr  George 
Don  (a  very  ikilful  pra£ticat  botanifl  of  that  town) ;  and  no  par- 
ticular attention  was  paid  to  the  ftate  of  the  bulbs  at  the  time  of 
removal,  care  only  being  taken  to  raife  along  with  them  a  ball  of 
earth,  to  pack  them  up  fo  as  to  preferve  this  unbroken,  and  to 
commit  them  to  the  ground  ftiU  included  in  a  mafs  of  their  na- 
tive foiL  We  may  add^  that  Satyrium  albidum  may  1>e  feen  in 
flower  every  fummer  at  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul's  garden  at  Dupplin* 
and  that  thefe  cultivated  fpecimens  are  generally  twice  the  fiz0 
of  native  ones.  It  has  alfo  flowered  for  thefe  laft  three  or  four 
years  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardeui  after  having  been  tranf* 
lerred  from  its  native  hahitat  at  a  diftance.  It  is,  however,  true» 
that  this  fpecies  is  more  liable  to  fail  in  a  garden  than  S.  viride^ 
or  even  S*  repens.  . 

In  the  concluding  obfenrations  on  roots,  we  find  a  flight  alia* 
fioD  to  a  fa^,  communicated  to  the  author  by  the  late  Dr  Walker 
of  Edinburgh,  concerning  a  tree  growing  on  the  ruinous  wall  of 
die  monaftery  of  New  Abbey  in  Galloway.  This  fagacious  plant, 
experiencing  a  deficiency  of  nourifiiment,  ftopped  its  growth  n^ 
wards  for  fome  feafons,  and  fent  down  a  number  of  ftipng  fibres 
from  the  top  of  the  wall,  which  was  ten  feet  high,  to  the  ground. 
When  thefe  new  roots  were  fairly  fixed  in  the  earth,  the  tree  once 
more  increafed  upwards.  This  ftatement  is  now  publiflied,  in 
Dr  Walker's  own  words,  in  Lord  Woodhoufelee's  Memoirs  of 
Lord  lames ;  ^  and  we  may  take  this  opportunity  to  add,  that 
although  Dr  Walker  adduces  this  fact  in  proof  of  the  peraptivUy 
of  plants,  we  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr  Smith  in  thinkings 
that  there  is  no  occafion  to  fuppofe  that  the  tree  had  any  inform* 
ation  of  the  (lore  of  food  at  the  bottom  of  the  wall ;  but  that  it 
is  more  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  ^  vital  powers  of  the  tire 
not  being  adequate,  from  fcantv  nourilhment,  to  the  ufual  annual 
degree  of  increafe  in  the  branches,  were  accumulated  in  the  root^ 
ilfhsch  therefore  was  excited  to  an  extraordinary  exertion  in  its  own 
utural  dire£lion  downwards.  *    (p.  1 14.) 

The  next  two  chapters  treat  of  <  the  items  and  ftalks  of  plants,  * 
and  '  of  their  buds. '  Dr  Smith  agrees  with  Mr  Knight  in  con« 
fidering  the  propagation  of  plants  hj  budding,  as  merely  a  pro. 

longation 

^  Appendix  to  VoL  II.  p.  ^.  Dr  Smith  mentions  the  tree  to  be 
aa  ask  1  Dr  Walker  speaki  of  it  at  a  sycamore,  or  jJane-tree  of 
fitodaad.  $ 
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longtttion  or«xtenfion  of  the  parent  indiyidutl>  and  in  thinking 
that  thcfc  fcions  poflefs  only  a  derivative  or  fympathetic  cxift- 
cncc.  The  lofs  of  fome  of  the  bcft  cyder  apples  in  England  is 
thus  to  be  accounted  for.  Propagation  by  feeds  is  therefore  the 
only  true  re]?roducti(m  of  plants.  In  the  bud,  the  vital  power  is ' 
dormant,  and  its  excitability  is  accumulated. '  Buds,  contain  et-* 
ther  leaves  or  flowers.  *  Different  caufes,  depending  on  the  foil 
or  (ituation,  feem  in  one  ca(e  to  generate  leaf-buds,  in  another 
flower-buds.  Thus,  the  Solandra  grandiflora,  a  Jamaica  (hrub, 
was  for  a  number  of  years  cultivated  in  the  Englifli  (loves,  and 
propagated  extenfively  by  cuttings,  each  plant  growin|;r  many  feet 
in  length  every  feafon,  from  abundance  of  moifture  and  nourifli- 
mcnt,  without  (ho wing  any  figns  of  fru£lific'ation*  At  length  a 
pot  of  the  Solandra  was  accidentally  left  without  water  in  the  dry 
ftove  at  Kew ;  and  in  confequence  of  this  unintentional  neglefl^ 
the  luxriant  growth  of  its  branches  was  greatly  checked,  and  a 
flower  came  forth  at  the  extremity  of  each.  By  a  (imilar  mode 
of  treatment,  the  fame  kStd  has  fince  frequently  been  produced. ' 

The  next  difcu(rion  is  upon  leaves,  arid  their  *  functions,  *  and 
is  one  of  the  moft  elaborate  and  moil  learned  of  the  whole  book« 
leaves  are  dated,  (irft,  to  be  organs  of  infenfible  perfpiration. 
Leaves  are  organs  alfo  of  fenfible  perfpiration,  which  is  fometimca 
watery  \  fometimes  faccharine,  forming  a  fort  of  honey-dew  ;  and, 
in  other  inftances,  glutinous  and  refinous.  Bonnet^s  remarks  on 
the  abforbing  power  of  leaves  are  minutely  detailed,  from  his 
Rtcherches  sur  P usage  da  Feuilles* 

The  curious  economy  of  different  fpecies  of  Sarracenia,  and  of 
the  Nepenthes  didillatoria,  the  hollo\Ar  leaves  of  which  always 
contain  a  quantity  of  water,  is  here  noticed  \  and  (he  author  thinks 
he  has  difcovered  the  purpofe  of  nature  in  thefe  contrivances.  In 
the  Botanic  garden  at  Liverpool,  a  fpecies  of  fphex  or  of  ichneumon 
the  DoiClor  is  not  fure  which)  was  obferved  dragging  along  large 
ies,  and  forcing  them  under  the  lid  of  the  tubular  leaves  of  the 
Sarracenia  aduncum^  The  leaves  of  this  fpecies*  he  obferves,  are 
fo  CQnllruQ:ed  as  nearly  to  exclude  rain  ;  and  the  liquid  contained 
in  them  muft  therefore,  he  thinks,  be  fecreted  from  the  bafe  ojE 
the  leaf.  All  the  leaves,  on  being  examined,  were  found  crano- 
med  with  dead,  or  drowning  flies.  '  Probably,'  it  is  added,  *  the 
air  evolved  by  thefe  dead  flies  may  be  beneficial  to  vegetation;' 
while  the  infe£l  of  prey  *  unqueftionably  (tores  them  up  for  the 
food  of  itfeif  or  its  progeny,  probably  depo(iting  its  eg^  in  their 
carcafea.' — '  Thus,'  it  is  Concluded,  '  a  double  pUrpofe  is^an-^ 
fwered  \  nor  is  it  the  lead  curious  circumftance  of  the  whotef 
tint  an  Euvopean  xvXaOl  fliould  fiod.oiit  .an  Annercati  plant  in  a 
hot&hottfei^ia  order  to  (alfil  tkut  pwpofe  i '    We  fbould  etntiiily 
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join  die  President  of  the  Linnean  Society  in  expressing  oUr  admir- 
ation of  this  European  insect's  botanical  intelligence,  did  we  not 
conceiYe  that  he  has  in  some  measure  deceived  himself  on  the  sub* 
ject.  If  the  liquid  be  a  secretion  from  the  base  of  the  leaf,  (a  faot 
which,  we  thinkj  might  easily  be  ascertained  in  a  hot-house,  where 
water  might  be  supplied  to  the  root  only),  it  is  probable  that  this 
secretion  may  have  some  quality  attractive  to  flies ;  and  nothing  is 
more  likely  than  that  they  should  perish  in  such  a  liquid,  as  it 
would  prooably  possess  some  viscidity.  As  to  the  story  of  the 
«phex  or  ichneumon  dragging  along  its  captive  flies,  and  making 
a  dungeon  of  the  hollow  leaves,  it  rests  upon  the  authority  of 
^  one  of  the  gardeners, '  whose  imagination  may  have  greatly  as- 
sisted his  memory  in  picturing  out  £e  insect's  operations.  The 
econojEny  of  the  Nepenthes  is  thus  described. 

*  Each  leaf  of  this  plant  terminates  in  a  sort  of  close  shut  tube,  like 
a  tankardy  holding  an  ounce  or  two  of  water,  certainly  secreted  through 
the  footstalk  of  me  leaf,  whose  spiral-coated  vessels  are  uncommomy 
large  and  numerous.  The  lid  of  this  tube  either  opens  spontaneous- 
jy,  or  is  easily  lifted  up  by  insects  and  small  worms,  who  are  suppose 
ed  to  resort  to  these  leaves  in  search  of  a  purer  beverage  than  the 
surrounding  swamps  aflFord.  Rumphius,  who  has  descnbed  and  fi« 
gured  the  plant,  says,  **  various  little  worms  and  insects  crawl  into 
the  orifice,  and  die  in  the  tube,  except  a  certain  small  squilla  or 
shrimp,  with  a  protuberant  back,  sometimes  met  with,  which  lives 
there.  "  I  have  no  doubt  (Dr  Smith  adds)  that  this  shrimp  feeds 
on  the  other  insects  and  worms,  and  that  uie  same  purposes  are  an- 
swered in  this  instance  as  in  the  Sarracenias.  * 

We  next  find  a  general  account  of  the  effects  of  air  and  light 
upon  vegetables.  The  observations  of  Grew,  Malpighi^  Hales  and 
Bonnet,  are  severally  detailed.  Dr  Priestley  was  the  first  who 
observed  that  plants  effected  a  change  on  common  air :  he  found 
that  they  absorbed  fixed  air  (catbonic  acid  gas),  and  gave  out  pure 
air  (oxygen  gas).  Dr  Smith  informs  us,  that  Dr  Priestley  found 
•  the  conferva '  to  be  very  powerful  in  this  respect^ — *  a  minute^ 
branching,  cotton-like  vegetable  which  grows  in  putrid  water,  and 
the  production  of  which,  in  water  become  foul  from  long  keeping 
on  shipboard,  he  judged  to  operate  principally  in  restoring  that 
fluid  to  a  state  fit  for  use. '  To  talk  thus  loosely  of  ^the  conferva' 
might  have  been  pardoned  in  Dr  Priestley :  but  we  had  a  right  to 
expect  a  little  more  precision  from  Dr  Smith,  since  there  are  ma-« 
ny  distinct  species  of  conferva ;  and  especially  since  the  fact  at  any 
rate  is,  that  what  Dr  Priestley  first  denominated  the  conferva,  has 
by  some  other  philosophers,  particularly  Ingenhousz  and  Rum- 
ford,  been  considered  as  bundles  of  animalcula.  No  notice  is  ta- 
ken by  Dr  Smith  of  the  possibility  of  the  oxygen  having  been  de*- 
rived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  water  by  means  of  light. 
Neither  is  any  notice  taken  of  Count  Rumford's  experiments,  bj 
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which  that  philosopher  has  endearoared  (perhaps jinsutcessfally) 
to  shoMT  that  various  inanimate  bodies,  such  as  tufts  of  cotton  or 
cf  down,  give  oat  oxygen  on  being  immersed  in  water  and  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays. 

Our  author  states  (p.  2l$.)9  that  it  is  now  '  agreed^  that,  in 
the  day-time,  plants  imbibe  from  the  atmosphere  carbonic  acid 
gas ;  that  they  decompose  it ;  absorb  the  carbon  as  matter  of 
nourishment,  and  emit  the  oxygen. '  And  be  adds,  *  In  the  darky 
plants  give  out  carbon,'  meaning  carbonic  acid, '  and  absorb oxy« 
gen  \  but  the  proportion  of  the  latter  is  small,  compared  to  what 
they  exhale  by  day,  as  must  likewise  be  the  proportion  of  carbon 
given  out;  else  the  quantity  of  the  latter  added  to  their  substance 
would  be  but  trifling. '  The  author,  it  may  be  observed  in  pass- 
ing, sterns  here  to  overlook  the  portions  of  carbon  which  may  be 
absorbed  by  plants  from  water  and  from  the  soil  in  which  they 
grow. 

Perhaps,  at  the  time  that  Dr  Smith  wrote  his  book,  the  receiv- 
ed opinions  were  nearly  as  he  has  stated ;  but,  before  the  second 
edition  was  published,  a  considerable  revolution  had  taken  place^ 
of  which  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  now  *  agreed,*  that  plants  imbibe  carbonic  acid  in  the 
*  day-time,*  and  exhale  it  in  the  *  dark. '  The  fact  has  been 
found  to  be,  that  they  imbibe  it  as  long  as  they  are  directly  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays ;  and  exhale  it  when  placed  in  the  shade^ 
or  during  hazy  weather,  though  it  be  still  day-light.  Mr  Eliis> 
laying  hold  of  this  fact,  and  apparently  taking  the  cloudy  sky  o£ 
this  country  as  his  standard,  has  argued,  *  that  as  plants  must 
generally  consume  oxygen  and  emit  carbonic  acid,  the  function 
which  they  thus  usually  perform  ought  to  be  considered  as  that 
on  which  their  vegetation  depends  :  and  therefore  he  concludes, 
that  the  results  of  vegetable  respiration  are,  upon  the  whole,  the 
same  with  those  of  animal  respiration  ;  or  that  vegetables,  as  well 
as  animals,  consume  oxygen,  and  disengage  carbonic  acid. 

The  three  following  chapters  treat,  m  detail,  of  the  flowers, 
and  the  mode  of  flowering  of  plants ;  and  appear  to  be  clear 
and  accurate.  After  an  enumeration  of  the  diflTerent  kinds 
of  corolla,  some  of  its  uses  are  mentioned.  *  The  beauties  of 
the  most  sequestered  wilderness,'  it  is  observed,  *  are  not  made 
in  vain.  They  have  myriads  of  admirers,  attracted  by  their  charms, 
and  rewarded  with  their  treasures,  which  very  treasures  would 
be  as  useless  as  the  gold  of  a  miser  to  the  plant  itself,  were  they 
not  thus  the  means  of  bringing  insects  about  it.  The  services 
rendered  by  such  visitants  will  be  understood,  when  we  have  de- 
scribed all  the  parts  of  a  flower. '  (p.  260.)    It  was  not  diflicult 
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to  gttess  at  these  seiric^s  :  but  after  being  thus  particularly  refer- 
red  to  the  condusion  of  the  description  of  the  parts  of  a  nower^ 
we  were  not  a  little  amused  to  find  them  sp&cifiedy  a  few  pages 
further  on  in  the  same  section,  and  before  any  other  parts  of  ai 
flower  have  been  described. 

*  There  can  be  no  douk,  *  (says  the  worthy  t)octor,  In  a  tone  ra- 
ther more  dogmatical  than  usual),  *  that  the  sole  use  of  the  honey 
with  respect  to  the  plant,  is  to  tempt  insects,  who,  in  procuring  iCf 
fertilize  the  flower  by  disturbing  the  dilst  of  the  stamens,  and  even 
'An*y  that  substance  from  the  ^rren  to  the  fertile  blossoms. ' — *  Be- 
sides the  above  purposes,  I  have  always  conceived  the  corolla  to  ful- 
fil some  important  office  to  the  essential  parts  of  the  flower,  with  re- 
spect to  air,  and  especially  light.  It  not  only  presents  itself  in  a 
remarkable  manner  to  the  sun-beams,  frequently  closing  or  drooping 
when  they  are  withdrawn  ;  but  it  is  so  peculiarly  distinguished  by 
beauty  or  brilliancy  of  colour*  that  one  cannot  but  think  its  function* 
somewhat  diflerent  from  those  of  the  leaves,  even  with  regard  to  light 
itself. '    p.  260. 

The  Doctor  has  not  ventured  to  communicate  any  hint  of  his 
views  of  the  nature  of  the  chemical  oi&ces  thus  supposed  to  be 
performed  by  the  corolla  \  nor  does  he  acquaint  us  whether  he  is 
of  opinion  that  plants  actually  absorb  the  matter  of  Hght,  or  that 
it  only  enables  them  to  effect  the  decomposition  of  juices  coming 
from  the  roots,  and  to  convert  them  into  peculiar  products. 

Next  come  the  semina.  Here  we  are  told,  that  '  a  seed  coin 
ststs  of  several  parts,  some  of  which  are  more  essential  than  o^ 
thers ; '  and  that  the  *  embryo  is  the  most  essential  of  all.  *  We 
need  scarcely  remark  on  this  sort  of  phraseology ;  but  this  '  most 
essential '  embryo  is  the  corculum  of  Linnxus,  situated  bett(reen 
the  cotyledons  or  seed-lobes.  We  may  here«  remark,  that  while 
Dr  Smith  gives  us  a  distinct  account  of  the  germination  of  plants 
from  the  moment  that  the  ripe  seed  is  committed  to  the  earth,  or 
subjected  to  heat,  air,  and  moisture,  he  gives  us  no  view  of  the 
process  by  which  the  seed  itself  is  formed  and  vivified,  although 
this  is  one  of  the  nicest  inquiries  in  physiological  botany.  Some 
curious  observations  on  the  subject  have  lately  been  published  in 
Nicholson's  Journal ;  f  but  they  cannot  be  entirely  relied  on.  The 
observer  employed  a  powerful  solar  microscope  for  opaque  ob- 
jects, '  with  improvements. '  What  those  improvements  were^ 
we  are  not  told  ;  but,  in  general,  solar  microscopic  observations 
can  scarcely  be  too  much  distrusted  ;  the  smallest  variation  in  the 
quantity  or  intensity  of  light,  or  in  position,  altering  the  appear- 
ance of  the  object. 

The  contrivances  of  nature  for  the  dispersion  of  seeds^  call 
forth  strains  of  admiration. 

12  *  Who 
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*  Who  has  not  listened,  in  a  calm  and  snnny  day,  to  the  crackling" 
of  furze  hushes,  caused  by  the  explosion  of  dieir  little  elastic  pods  ;. 
nor  watched  the  down  of  innumerable  seeds  floating  on  the  summer 
breeze,  till  they  are  overtaken  by  a  shower,  which,  moistening  their 
wings,  stops  their  further  flight,  and,  at  the  sifime  time,  accomplishes- 
its  final  purpose,  by  immediately  promoting  the  germination  of  each' 
seed  in  die  moist  earth  ?  How  little  are  children-  aware,  as  they 
blow  away  the  seeds  of  dandelion,  or  stick  bars  in  sport  on  each  o* 
therms  clodies,  that  they  are  fulfilling  one  of  the  great  ends  of  nA^ 
tare  I '    p.  303. 

Chap.  1^0.  contains  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  evidence  for 
the  sexes  of  plants  y  a  doctrine  which  is  now  so  firmly  establish* 
ed»  that  a' long  essay  on  the  subject  might  perhaps  have  been  dis- 
pensed with  in  an  elementary  booL  Had  we  no  proof  but  whar 
arises  from  the  late  successful  attempts  of  Mr  Elnight  to  produce 
new  sorts  of  fruits,  by  applying,  the  farina  of  one  plant  to  the 
flower  of  another,  these  would,  of  themselves,  aflbrd  sufficient 
proof  of  a  diflference,  or  something  extremely  analogous  to  a  dif— 
ferencci  of  sex.  In  the  close  of  this  chapter  are  g^ven  several  in«> 
teresting  and  aoinsing  notices  concerning  the  habits  of  plants,  par-^ 
ticularly  of  some  curious  aquatics,  such  as  Nymphaea  and  Valis«» 
neria. 

*  The  Nymphaea  alba,  or  white  water  lily,  is  not  uncommon  in^ 
om*  lakes.  It  closes  its  flowers  in  the  afternoon,  and  lays  them  down, 
.upon  the  surface  of  the  water  till  morning,  when  it  raises  and  ex- 
pands them,  often,  in  a  bright  day,  to  several  inches  above  the  wa* 
ter.  But  the  most  memorable  of  aquatic  plants  is  the  Valisnerta  spi- 
ralis, which  grows  at  the  bottoms  of  ditches- in  Italy.  In  this,  the 
fertile  flowers  stand  pn  long  spiral  stalks  ;  and  these,  by  uncoiling,, 
elevate  them  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  the  calyx  expands  in 
the  open  air.  In  the  mean  while,  plenty  of  barren  flowers*  are  pro- 
duced on  a  distinct  root,  on  short  straight  stalks,  from  which  they 
rise  like  little  separate  white  bubbles,  suddenly  expanding  when  they 
reach  the  surface,  and  floating  about  in  such  abundance  as  to  cover 
it  cndrely.  Thus  their  pollen  is  scattered  over  the  stigmas  of  the- 
first-mendoned  blossoms,  whose  stalks  soon  afterwards  resume  their 
spiral  figure,  and  the  fruit  comes  to  maturity  at  the  bettom  of  the 
water. '     p.  335» 

Chap.  21.  treats  '  of  the  diseases  of  plants. '  The  author,  veryt 
wisely  in  our  opinion,  does  not  follow  some  of  his  predecessors  iw 
laying  down  a  tedious  and  formal  vegetable  nosologv ;  but  con-^ 
tents  himself  with  describing  merely  some  of  the  prmcipal  mor- 
bid affections  of  plants.  The  first  disease  he  mentions  is  sphace<-^ 
Mis,  or  gangrene.  *  This,'  we  are  told,  *  is  extremely  frequent  in' 
the  true  nopal  of  Mexico  (Cactus  coccinellifer),  beginning  by  a 
Black  spot,  which  spreads  till  the  whole  leaf  or  branch  rots  oflv 
or  the  shrub  dies. '  We  understood  the  nopal  sent  some  years- 
ago  from  Kew  {^^rdens  to  India^  and  now  extensively  cultivatect 
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at  Madras  as  an  antIfcorbut!c»  *  to  hare  been  the  fame  fpecies  of 
CaQus  :  but  fortunately  the  Kew  nopal  is  not  found  to  he  more 
fubjecl  to  gangrene  than  any  other  facculent  plant.  The  next  ma- 
lady i$  galls  of  various  forts  \  and  then  follow  difeafcs  of  the  (kin, 
as  honey-dewR,  leprofy^  &c.  The  falling  of  the  leaf  in  deciduous 
treesy  the  Dodor  regards  as  a  natural  jJ^ughing,  or  an  effort  of 
the  plant  to  throw  oiF  the  diseased  pans,  the  branches  and  buds  re- 
maining healthy.  This  explanation  he  confiders  as  '  fimple  and 
•evident.  *  It  certainly  is  fo ;  but  to  us  it  appears,  that  while  the 
<:aufe  of  the  difeafe  in  the  leaves  is  left  unexplained,  the  difBcul- 
^y  in  accounting  for  the  fall  of  the  leaf  has,  at  mod,  been  only 
one  degree  removed. 

Though  Dr  Smith  admits  that  fome  ipzcies  of  animals  may 
{irobably  have  been  ^  exterminated, '  he  does  not  think  that  any 
fpecies  of  plant  has  been  loft.  The  numerous  vegetable  impre^ 
fiona  and  cads,  therefore,  found  in  the  quarries  of  this  and  other 
conntrieSf  and  well  known  by  the  name  of  fetrifactions^  muft  all 
iuve  exifting  prototypes  in  the  world  at  prefent,  although  very 
iew  of  thefe  indeed  have  been  difcovered.  We  may  add,  that 
we  are  confident  that  the  prototypes  of  moft  of  thofe  found  in 
the  argillaceous  fchiftus,  Jimeftone,  and  fanddone  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kdinburgh,  are  not  plants  now .  indigenous  to  Brt« 
tain,  nor,  it  is  believed,  to  Europe.  Wilidenow,  and  fome  other 
botanifts,  however,  dilFer  from  our  author,  and  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  originals  of  fome  fpecies  of  foffil  plants  have  been  as  con>- 
pletely  loft  as  thofe  of  the  unknown  fofiil  animals. 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  *  the  fyllematical  arrangement  of 
plants;  natural  and  artificial  methods^  nomenclnture,'  £cc.  Here 
we  have  fhort  accounts  of  the  methods  of  Caefalpinus,  of  Tourne- 
fort,  and  others,  down 'to  the  time  of  Linn^us.  He  it  was,  who 
iirft  drew  a  correft  line  of  diftin£^ion  between  natural  2LTid  artiJici/J 
arrangements.  It  is  owing  chiefly  to  not  hiving  attended  to  this 
dillin&ion,  that  feveral  eminent  writers  have  found  fault  with  the 
Swcdiih  naturalift.  Mr  Smellie  not  only  laughs  to  fcorn  the  notion 
of  icxes  in  plants^  but  ridicules  the  whole  &/sttma  as  a  mere  cata- 
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*  A  single  plant  of  the  nopal  'was  at  £rst  transmitted  to  India  hy 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  with  a  view  to  tlie  culture  of  the  cochineal  insect. 
'JTiIs  project  failed  ;  but  Dr  Anderson,  physician  general  at  Madras, 
discovered  that  tlie  plant  was  calculated  to  serve  a  much  more  im- 
portant purpose,  in  preventing  and  curing  scurvy.  It  acts  by  no 
specific  virtue,  but  like  any  oihcr  fresh  vegetable.  It  possesses,  how- 
ever, the  very  desirable  property  of  keeping  quite  fresh  during  the 
longest  cruises,  if  it  be  merely  preserved  from  wet,  and  be  hung  up 
where  there  is  a  circulation  of  air.  It  is  eaten  either  as  a  sallad,  or 
tn  soups*  Most  of  his  Majesty's  ships  on  the  India  stations  are  Jiom 
regularly  supplied  with  it* 
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Jogue ;  and  Lord  Karnes  talks  fo  lightlj  of  this  great  work  as  tq 
fayi  that  he  knows  not  for  what  purpofe  it  may  have  been  formed^ 
unlefs  to  tell  us  in  what  part  of  Linnxus's  writings  an  animal  or 
a  plant  is  to  be  found  arranged  !  *  In  the  following  paffage^  the 
utility  of  the  Linnean  method  isi  we  thinkj  very  mode(lly>  but 
fatisfadorily,  vindicated. 

*  Linnaeus  considered  the  natural  affinities  of  plants  as  the  most 
important  and  interesting  branch  of  systematical  botany :  aware, 
however,  that  a  natural  classification  was  scarcely  ever  to  be  coni- 
pletely  discovered,  and  that,  if  discovered,  it  would  probably  be  too 
difficult  for  common  use,  he  contrived  an  artificial  system,  by  which 
plants  might  conveniently  be  arranged,  like  words  in  ^  dictionary, 
so  as  to  be  most  readily  found.  If  all  the  words  of  a  language  could 
be  disposed  according  to  their  abstract  derivations,  or  grammatical 
affinities,  such  a  perk^rmance  might  be  very  instructive  to  a  philoso* 
pher,  but  would  prove  of  little  service  to  a  young  scholar;  nor  hat 
it  ever  been  mentioned  as  any  objection  to  the  use  of  a  dictionaryt 
that  words  of  very  different  meanings,  if  formed  of  nearly  the  same 
letterSf  often  stood  together.  The  Method  of  Linns^us,  therefore^ 
is  just  such  a  dictionary  in  botany,  while  the  Pbilosojphia  Botanica  it 
the  grammar,  and  his  other  works  contain  the  history,  and  eve^  thf 
poetry  of  the  science. '     (p.  858.) 

Generic  chara£ker8  are  reckoned  by  Linnseus  of  three  kinds — the 
facttticuSi  the  essential^  and  the  natural^  all  of  them  founded  oo  the 
•  'fru£lificatlon  only. 

'  The  fix  St  of  these  serves  only  to  discriminate  genera  that  happen 
to  come  together  in  the  same  artificial  order  or  section  :  the  second, 
to  distinguish  a  particular  genus,  by  one  striking  mark,  from  all  of 
the  same  nattural  order,  and  consequently  from  all  other  plants  ;  and 
the  third  comprehends  every  possible  mark  common  to  all  the  species 
of  one  genus. ' — *  Linnzus  very  much  altered  his  notions  of  the  «- 
scniial  character,  after  he  had  published  his  Philosophia  Botanica. 
Instead  of  confining  it  to  one  mark  or  idea,  he,  in  his  Systema  Ve- 
getabilium,  makes  it  comprehend  all  the  distinctions  requisite  to  dis- 
criminate each  genus  from  every  other  in  the  system*  This  is  th« 
kind  of  generic  character  now  universally  adopted,  and  indeed  the 
pnly  one  in  common  use. '     (p.  365.) 

How  far  the  learned  prefident  is  inclined  to  alter  or  improve 
upon  the  Linnean  generic  charaAers,  may  be  gathered  from  a  ling\e 
paflage,  (p.  366.)  •  For  my  own  part,  I  prcfefs  to  retain,  not  only 
the  plan  but  the  vertf  words  of  Linnxus,  unltfs  I  find  them  err 
roneous,  copying  nothing  without  examination,  but  altering  with 
a  very  fparing  hand,  and  leaving  much  for  future  examination. 
I  cannot  blame  my  predeceiTors  for  implicitly  copying  the  Linnean 
chara£lers;  ncr  (liould  I  have  been  tho  firil  among  Englifli  writer^ 
to  fet  a  contrary  examplcj^  had  |  not  fortunately  been  furaifiied 
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with  peculiar  materials  for  the  purpofe.  *  We  prefume  he  here 
vefers  to  the  fa£t  which  we  have  already  noticed,  of  his  being  in 
pofleflion  of  the  library,  manufcripts  and  herbarium  of  Linnaeus 
iiinifelf.  The  caution  thus  ezprefled  we  think  extremely  com* 
mendable  :  but  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  the  Dodior  has  adled 
vnifarmly  on  this  fcrupulous  principle.  We  have  not  forgotten 
that,  in  his  Flora  Britannica,  he  broke  through  the  Linnean  boun« 
daries,^and  adopted  the  Hedwigian  genera  of  mofies;  throwing 
down  the  gauntlet,  as  it  were,  in  the  very  title-page  of  his  book^ 
'  NuUius  addifius  jurare  in  verba  magiftri,'— a  favourite  motto  o£ 
this  author,  but  ftrangely  omitted  in  the  prefent  work,  to  which^ 
of  all  his  other  writings,  it  cught  to  have  been  the  moft  appofite. 
The  realbn  why  this  bold  Horatian  infcription  has,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  been  fuperleded  by  the  canonical  one,  of  *  Confider  the  lilies 
how  they  grow,'  amy  perhaps  be  gathered  «from  the  extra£l  juft 
given* 

On  the  fubje^i  of  nomenclature,  we  meet  with  fome  curious 
traits  of  botanical  zeal  and  jealoufy.  We  are  told,  that  ^  ia  all 
ages  it  has  been  cuftomary  to  dedicate  certain  plants  to  the  honour 
of  diftingttiflied  perfbns.  Thus,  Euphorbia  commemorates  the 
phyfician  of  Juba,  a  Moorifh  prince ;  and  Gentiana  immortalizes 
a  king  of  Illvria. '  Now,  we  muft  confefs  that,  in  our  opinion^ 
Beither  has  tne  Moorifli  prince's  phyfician  been  thereby  comme- 
morated, nor  the  king  of  Illyria  immortalized  I  We  venture  to 
iay,  that  iiine-^tenths  of  botanifts,  who  are  daily  converfant  with 
euphorbias  and  gentianas,  never  thought  nor  heard  about  either  of 
the  '  di(lingui(hed  perfons'  alluded  to. 

Dr  Smith  appears  to  have  been  in  a  fad  puzzle  how  to  Latinize 
the  01d>£ngliQ)  Long-Parliament  name  of  Dr  Goodenough  (now 
Biihop  of  Carlifle).  He  at  laft,  eupiania  gratid,  we  prefume, 
chofe  Goodenia  for  *  his  much  honoured  and  valued  friend,'  though 
it  has,  when  too  late,  been  fuggefted  that '  GoocUncwia  might  have 
been  preferable  1 '  Goodenia^  we  fear,  will  not  long  preferve  the 
botanical  memory  of  the  learned  and  excellent  Bifliop ;  nor  do 
we  fee  why  it  is  too  late  to  adopt  the  improvement  of  Goodefiavia^ 
fuggefted,  we  believe,  by  profeflbr  Martyn  of  Cambridge,  if 
this  be  thought  more  likely  to  anfwer  the  purpofe.  Indeed  the 
change  fieems  more  necefiary,  now  that  there  is  Ukewife  a  Goodia 
genus  in  the  catalogue*  Of  (imilar  importance  is  the  foilow- 
mg  morfel,  and  with  as  much  propriety  does  it  hold  a  place  in 
an  Introduction  to  Botany :  *  My  Humea  has  been  called  in  France 
Calomeria  after  the  prefent  Emperor,  by  the  help  of  a  pun,  * 
though  there  has  long  been  another  genus  Banapartea^,  which  laft 
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can  poflibly  be  admitted  only  in  honour  of  the  EmpttCh  and  hot 
of  her  conforti  who  has  no  botanical  prctenfions  !  Our  own 
beloved  Sovereign  could  derive  no  glory  from  the  Georgia  of 
Ehrhart ;  *  <  but  the  Strelitzia  of  Alton  ftands  on  the  fure  baiis  of 
botanic^il  knowledge  and  zeal.  *  The  courtly  flattery  of  the  Doc- 
tor is  here  amufing ;  but  we  fufpedi  th-^it  many  will  not  reliih  the 
impartiality  of  his  gallantry*  but  will^  even  in  botanical  matters^ 
diflike  to  Ice  our  fair-famed  Queen  placed  exa£Uy  on  a  paAr  with 
Bonaparte's  Jofephinci  efpecially  fince  it  is  to  be  dreaded  that  any 
comparifon,  either  as  to  '  botanical  knowledge  or  zeal,'  would 
not  have  a  very  dcfirable  refuit. 

Linnseus,  in  his  Critica  Botanica,  having  drawn  a  fanciful  ana- 
logy between  the  character  of  fome  botanifts  and  the  plants  named 
after  them,  Dr  Smith  has  purfued  this  *  ingentous  idea,'  and  re- 
marks, that  *  Dicksoniat  a  beautiful  and  curious  fem»  is  well  de- 
Toted  to  our  great  cryptogamift, '  (Mr  Dickfon,  feedfman,  Corent 
Garden) ;  *  while, '  it  is  added,  with  a  Tanity  which  we  are  very 
willing  to  pardon,  *  Smithta  sensiHva,  named  by  Mr  Dryander  in 
the  Hortus  Kewenfis  of  our  mutual  friend  Alton,  couid,  ai  thai 
time,  be  merited  only  by  an  original  treatife  on  the  Irritability  of 
Plants,  to  which  the  fpecific  name  happily  alludes* '  There  is  e- 
yidently  fomething  very  particular  in  the  way  in  which  this  laft 
analogy  (is  dated  ;  and  we  oelieve  we  can  explain  the  reaibn  of  this 
particularity*  Though  botany  is  in  itfelf  a  pure  and  peaceable 
ftudy,  botanifts,  alas  I  are  but  men ;  and,  as  far  as  our  obferva* 
tion  reaches,  verv  far  from  being  '  inacceffible  to  envy,  jealoufy^ 
or  rivalfiiip. '  Mr  Salifbury,  author  of  the  Paradifus  LondinenfiSj 
has,  it  fecms,  fallen  out  with  the  Prefident  of  the  Linnean  Socie- 
ty i  and,  by  way  of  revenge,  has  denied  that  Mr  Dryander  pro-* 
je^ed  the  name  Smithia  sensUroa^  and  has  alleged  that  he  him- 
ielf  did  fo ;  and  further,  that  Dr  Smith  is  egregioufly  miftakci) 
hi  thinking  that  the  epithet  sensitiva  had  any  reference  to  his  trea- 
tife on  the  Irritability  of  Plants,  for  that  it  was  really  meant  to  in- 
timate that  he  was  a  man  of  a  fretfid  temper  /  Dr  Smith  feems 
to  reliih  this  fatirical  humour  very  ill ;  and  obferves,  very  touch- 
ingly,  that  fuch  fallies  ^  Itain  the  purity  of  a  lotely  fcitnce  \ '  and 
that  '  it  favours  of  malignity,  to  make  the  crown  of  a  botanift  a 
crown  of  thorns.'  (p.  3)^3.)  After  all  this,  we  fcarcely  expe&ed 
to  be  obliged  to  rebuke  the  worthy  Do£lor  himfclf  for  a  fcv^riry 
of  this  kind  towards  Pctiver,  the  celebrated  fimplift  of  London,  of 
whom,  in  illuftrating  the  4th  order  of  the  ciafs  Hexandria,  he  fays^ 
*  Fetiveria  alliacea  is 'a  plant,  the  number  of  whofe  ftamens  is 
not  very  conftant,  and  whofe  fpecific  name  is  fuppofed  to  allude, 
not  only  to  its  garlic  seeni,  but  alfo  to  the  caustic  humour  of  the 
^tanift  whom  it  commemorates. ' 

The  23d  chapter  contains  an  *  explanation  of  the  Linnean  arti- 
ficial 
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fteial  fastest; '  Tins  e^rplaoaittoriy  though  short,  is  terjr  distinct. 
As  might  be  estpected,  very  fevr^altefations  or  improremeiits  are 
proposed  bjr  the  Doctor.  A  slight  restriction  of  Polyeamia  is  the 
only  emendation  on  the  classes.  Among  the  orders,  he  proposes 
sereral  improvements  on  those  of  the  class  Polyandria;  and  in  the 
difficult  class  Syngenesia^  he  gires  satisfactory  reasons  for  disliking 
Polygamia  frustranea ;  and  for  altogether  suppressing  Monogamia, 
as  had  been  proposed  by  Willdenow.  In  the  class  Cryptogamia^ 
Dr  Smith  very  properly  acquiesces  in  the  separation  made  by  pre- 
ceding botanists,  of  the  Hepaticae  froiti  the  Algx,  with  which  the/ 
were  conjoined  by  Linnaeus.  While  he  justly  extols  the  Linneaii 
system,  the  Doctor  candidly  admits,  that,  *  like  all  human  inren* 
tions,  it  has  its  imperfections  and  difliculties. '  These  he  correCN 
ly  states  to  be,  *  the  differences  which  sometimes  occur  betweeu 
the  number  of  stamens,  styles,  &c.  in  different  plants  [species]  of 
^  same  natural  genus ; '  some  species  of  cerastium,'  for  example* 
hanng  four,  others  fire,  though  the  greater  part  hare  ten,  and 
die  plant  being  accordingly  arranged  in  the  class  Decandna. 

In  the  24th  chapter,  we  find  '  illustrations  of  the  Linnean  clas** 
•es  and  orders. '  This  is  just  an  amplification  of  the  preceding 
chapter.  The  illustrations  consisf ,  in  a  great  measure,  in  references 
to  plates  contained  in  the  most  popular  and  accessible  botanical 
works ;  which  happen  very  naturally  to  be  those  chiefly,  in  which 
the  author  himself  has  previously  been  engaged ;  Exotic  Botany, 
English  Botany,  Flora  Graeca,  and  others.  Dr  Smith  is  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  class  Icosandria  is  '  immutably  distinct  in  nature 
and  character  from  Polyandria  ; '  and  ^  nothing  (he  observes)  can 
be  more  injudicious  than  to  unite  them,  as  some  experienced  au-* 
thors  have  done. '  He  recommends,  however,  an  union  of  the 
Sd,  Sd,  4th,  5th  and  6th  orders  of  Polyandria,  which  he  thinks 
serve  only  to  keep  natural  genera  asunder.  He  vhidicaces  the  Lin« 
nean  class  Gynandria,  and  disapproves  of  Thmiberg's  abolishing  it. 
He  is  likewise  inclined  to  support  the  classes  Monoecia  and  Dioe* 
Cia, — not  being  of  opinion  that  their  suppression  would  really  tend 
to  simplify  the  Linnean  system.  Even  the  class  Polygamia  he  i^ 
willing  to  retain ;  but  he  argues  very  feebly  and  illogically  indeed 
in  its  support.  <  Two  or  three  genera  are  entitled  to  a  place  iit 
it ;  and  we  cannot  teU  but  others  may  exist  in  the  unexplored  parts 
of  the  globe  I '  If,  however,  these  three  last- mentioned  classes 
should  hereafter  be  thrown  into  one,  he  proposes  that  the  new 
class  should  be  called  '  DicUnia^  expressing  the  two  distinct  sweats 
or  stations  of  the  organs  of  fructifiation. ' 

The  last  class,  Cryptogamia,  it  is  well  known,  has  been  greatly 
illustrated,  and  to  a  certain  extent  new-modelled,  since  the  time  of 
LtnnsBus;  and  we  certainly  expected,  from  the  author  of  the 
Flora  Britannica^  a  luminous  statement  of  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements 
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Erorements  in  this  most  difficuk  and  interesting  department  of 
otany.  We  must  say  we  hare  been  disappoint^*  In  fact^  the 
acconnt  of  the  class  Cryptogamia,  is  by  far  the  most  superficial 
and  unsatisfactory  part  of  the  book.  While  more  than  twenty 
pages  are  occupied  with  disquisitions  on  vegetable  irritabilityy  and 
as  many  in  dissertations  on  the  naming  of  plants  after  distinguished 
botanistS)-^the  investigations  and  discoveries  of  Hedwig  in  the 
order  of  Muscit  are  despatched  in  a  couple  of  pages  ! 

Under  Algse  we  confidently  looked  for  a  distinct  statement  of  the 
Methodus  Lichenum  of  Dr  Acharius,  whose  writings  *  form  a  new 
era  in  Cryptogamic  botany ;'  but  we  were  mortified  to  find  the  a» 
mount  of  the  information  furnished,  to  be,  that  the  said  Acharins 

*  had  divided  lichens  into  genera,  founded  on  the  receptacle  of  the 
seeds  alone. '  Three  or  four  of  the  new  terms  invented  by  this  au« 
tbor,  are  then  briefly  explained ;  and  Dr  Smith  passes  on  to  the  sub» 
mersed  algse  !  llie  account  of  these  is,  if  possible,  still  more  flim* 
sy.  We  are  told  that  they  are  named  Ulva,  Conferva,  Fucus,  &c. 
and  that  *  some  of  them  abound  in  fresh  water ;  others  in  the 
sea;  whence  the  latter  are  commonly  denominated  sea^weeds.' 
This  appears  to  us  to  be  little  more  satisfacl}>ry  than  the  explana« 
tion  of  Algx,  to  be  found  in  Dr  Johnson's  English  Dictionary^ 

*  Herbs  growing  on  the  sea- shore \*  only  Dr  Smith  gets  them 
fiairly  into  the  water.  We  may  here  mention,  that  Mr  Dawson 
Turner  has  announced,  that  when  he  shall  have  finished  his  His- 
toria  Fucorum,  (a  learned  and  elegant  work  now  publishing,  ad« 
orned  with  beautiful  and  correct  figures,  chiefly  from  the  master* 
ly  pencil  of  W.  J.  Hooker  Esq.  of  Norwich),  he  intends  to  pro* 
pose  a  new  arrangement  and  a  subdivision  of  the  genus  Fucus. 

As  to  the  fungi  or  mushrooms,  Dr  Smith's  information  is  al* 
most  as  defective.  *  By  some  naturalists, '  we  are  told,  in  a  loose 
and  inaccurate  way,  <  they  have  been  thought  of  an  animal  na* 
ture,  chiefly  because  of  their  fetid  scent  in  decay. '  A  slight  no- 
tice of  Persoon's  division  of  them  into  Angiocarpi,  or  those  which 
bear  seeds  internally,  and  Gymnocarpi,  or  those  which  have  them 
imbedded  in  an  appropriate  membrane,  closes  the  account  of  Fungi, 
and  the  chapter  on  Cryptogamia;*— a  chapter  as  unlike  what  it 
ought  to  be,  as  it  is  unlike  the  rest  of  the  volume. 

Practical  directions  for  forming  a  hortus  siccus  are  given  in 
conclusion.  If  plenty  of  paper  be  used,  the  plants,  we  are  told, 
dry  best  without  bein?  shifted.  Heaths  and  many  other  under* 
shrubs,  that  throw  on  their  leaves  in  the  course  of  drying,  by  a 
continued  eflbrt  of  the  living  principle,  may  be  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  immersion  in  boiline  water,  which  destroys  that  prin« 
ciple.  ^  Dried  specimens  are  best  preserved  by  being  fastened 
^ith  weak  carpenter '3  glue  to  paper^  so  that  they  inay  be  turned 
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orer  without  damage.  A  half  (heet  of  a  conrenient  fize  ihoald 
be  allotted  to  each  fpecies  ;  and  all  the  fpectes  of  a  genus  may  be 
placed  in  one  or  more  whole  (heets.  This  is  the  plan  of  the  Lm- 
nean  herbarium. '  Collections  of  dried  plants  are  expofed  to  the 
depredations  of  infefts,  efpecially  the  little  beetle  called  ptinus 
Jur.  Dr  Smith  has  found  *  a  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate  in 
re£lified  fpirits  of  wine,  about  two  drachms  to  a  pint,  with  a  little 
camphor,  *  particularly  efficacious  as  a  preventive.  The  liquor  it 
to  be  applied  with  a  hair  pencil,  to  the  plant,  when  perfedly 
driedy  and  ready  to  be  depofited  in  the  herbarium.  Laftly,  the 
herbarium  (hould  be  kept  under  lock  and  key.  This  concluding 
caveat  is  not  indeed  delivered,  totidem  verbis^  by  Dr  Smith :  we 
col]e£l  it  from  the  fad  experience  of  M.  Cuflfon  of  Mompelietp 
who,  we  arc  told,  *  beftowed  more  pains  upon  the  Umbellifera 
than  any  other  botanift  had  ever  done.  But  his  labours  met  with 
a  mod  ungrateful  check,  in  the  unkindnefs,  and  ftill  more  mor« 
tifying  ftupidity  of  his  nuife^  who,  on  his  abfence  from  home, 
deftroyed  his  whole  herbarium,  fcraping  off  the  dried  fpeci- 
mens,  for  the  fake  of  the  paper  on  which  they  were  palled ! ' 
(p.  417O  We  cannot  figure  any  motive  for  thus  publtfhing  the 
domeftic  misfortune  of  this  poor  Frenchman,  but  to  affjrd  the 
praAical  inference  which  we  have  already  derived  from  it,— unlefs 
perhaps  a  general  hint  be  alfo  intended  as  to  the  inexpediency  of 
botanifts  being  *  unequally  yoked  *  to  unbotanical  helpmates. 

The  plates  are  among  the  bcft  we  have  feen  attached  to  any  ele« 
mentary  book ;  and  the  explanations  are  diftind,  and,  as  far  as  we 
have  obferved,  accurate. 

There  is  very  properly  fubjoined,  i.  An  index  of  remarkable 

Elants,  or  thofe  of  which  any  particular  rrtention  is  made  in  the 
ody  of  the  work ;  and,  2.  An  index  to  the  explanations  of  tech* 
nical  terms.— Thcfe,  however,  arc  both  very  (hort,  and  exclufively 
confined  to  the  names  of  plants,  or  to  technical  terms.  More 
than  one  half  of  the  book,  therefore,  including  the  whole  of  the 
phyfiology,  remains  without  any  fort  of  index ;  which  we  regret 
the  more,  that  the  reader  is  not  indulged  even  with  a  table  of  con^^ 
tents.  We  take  notice  of  thefe  little  omiflions  the  more  point* 
edly,  that  they  feem  likely  to  become  falhionable,  and  becaufe 
the  want  of  fuch  aids  is  particularly  felt  in  a  book  of  confultation. 
In  the  courfe  of  the  ample  analyfis  which  we  have  given,  we 
have  interfpcTfed  ntarly  all  the  obfervations  which  appeared  to  ui 
of  any  importance.  Some  omtffions  ft  ruck  us  in  the  courfe  of 
perufal.  For  inllance,  we  met  with  no  proper  account  of  the 
N:)tural  Orders  of  plants ;  no  mention  of  the  improvements  fugr 

f;cfted  by  the  late  eminent  Ventenat ;  nor  fo  much  as  a  diftind; 
ift  of  the  orders  propofcd  bv  Jussieu.    This  feems  the  more  exr 

tf  JSrdinary. 
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traordinaryi  considering  the  very  high  and  well-merited  tribute  of 
praise  bestowed  on  the  last  named  botanist  The  Genera  Plan* 
tarum  arranged  in  Natural  Orders,  Dr  Smith  says,  he  looks  upon 
as  the  ^  most  learned  botanical  work  that  has  appeared  since  the 
Species  Piantarum  of  Linnxus,  and  the  most  useful  to  those  who 
study  the  philosophy  of  botanical  arrangement  ^ '  and  his  admir- 
ation leads  him  to  add  of  Jussieu,  what  we  have  been  accustomed' 
to  hear  only  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  that  a  person  may  ^  learn  more 
from  his  doubts  and  queries,  than  from  the  assertions  of  most  other 
writers. '  The  want  of  a  distinct  account  of  Garrtner's  curious  and 
interesting  treatise  *  De  Fructibus, '  is,  we  think,  another  defect. 
No  account  isgivenof  what  Linnxus  termed  tlievernaiion  of  plants, 
that  is,  the  diiFerent  ways  in  which  the  rudiment  of  the  leaf  is 
folded  up  in  the  gem.  A  short  abstract  of  Loesling*^  excellent 
essay  on  this  subject  in  the  AmcenitateSt  illustrated  with  a  few  fi« 
gures,  would  have  been  acceptable  to  many  botanical  inquirers. 

The  author  is  perhaps  to  blame  also  for  not  having  given  his 
advice  as  to  the  manner  or  order  in  which  the  student  should  pro- 
^secute  the  study  of  botany,  especially  as  the  arrangement  of  his 
book  affords  little  aid  in  this  respect.  We  do  not  recollect  that 
the  Doctor  has  any  where  inculcated  the  necessity  of  carefully 
studying  the  generic  characters,  and  comparing  them  in  living 
plants.  In  an  elementary  book,  however,  the  learner  might  have 
been  warned^  that  his  real  progress  in  botany  must  depend  on 
his  knowledge  of  gatetn ;  and  that,  without  this,  his  acquaintance 
with  sp^diXi  however  extensive^  can  never  entitle  him  to  rank 
higher  than  as  a  nomenclaturisr.  Such  a  lesson  seems  the  more 
«easonabIe,  that  the  multiplication  of  periodical  botanical  publi- 
cations *  has  made  it  not  unusual  to  learn  botany  by  the  easy  rhe- 
thod  of  turning  over  the  coloured  plates  of  such  productions. 

We  meet  with  a  few  instances  of  carelessness.  How  awkward 
•does  it  seem  to  mention  uJieal  as  an  instance  of  a  biennial  plant  I 
j(p.  103.)  No  doubt,  the  winter  wheat  (Triticum  hybernum)  is 
alluded  to.  But  every  farmer  knows,  that  he  may  sow  even  this 
kind  of  wheat  in  spring,  and  reap  it  in  the  autumn  of  the  same 
year,  (a  fact  which  seems  to  characterize  it  as  an  annual  plant)  ^ 
though,  by.  sowing  in  autumn,  it  may  be  made  to  show  its  blade 
during  winter.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that  the  Doctor  should 
also  fall  into  an  awkwardness  about  harlej/.  The  farinaceous  mat« 
ter  of  the  cotyledons  (he  observes,  p.  291.),  acquires  a  sweet 
taste  as  germination  commences*  evincing  that  it  has  '  undergone 
the  same  chemical  change  as  in  barley^  *  Barley  must  here  be  un- 
derstood 

*  Englisli  Botany;  Botanical  Magazine ;  Paradisus  Londlnenbij; 
Botanist^  Repository  ;  are  published  monthly  in  London. 
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ileratood  as  synonymous  with  malt.  This  farinaceous  matter,  we* 
may  further  obserre,  is,  by  a  strange  confusion  of  terras,  deno- 
minated an  *  important  or^an '  of  plants,  (p.»29l.)  Through  a 
similar  confusion^  we^are  told  that  the  cabbage  tribe  is  considered 
as  antiscorbutic,  <  and  supposed  to  be  of  an  alkalescent  nature*  * 
(p,  437.) 

We  have  been  struck,  too,  with  a  few  apparent  contradictions. 
TliuSy  in  one  place,  (p.  205.)  the  bad  effects  experienced  frorn 
sitting  under  walnut-trees,  are  ascribed  to  the  evolution  of  much 
carbonic  acid  gas  ;  while,  in  another  place,  (p.  204.)  we  are  told, 
these  bad  effects  *  are  probably  to  be  attributed  as  much  to  poi^ 
sonoiis  'Secretions  as  to  the  air  those  trees  evolve. '  Inconsistencies^ 
of  a  minor  sort,  here  and  there  occur.  The  Litin  terminations  of 
some  botanical  terms  are  rigidly  adhered  to  ;  while  the  Anglicised 
forms  of  others  are  adopted.  Dr  Smith  insists  for  involucrwii, 
instead  of  involucre^  proposed  by  Dr  Martyn  ^'  while  he  yields  to 
die  Cambridge  Professor  in  substituting  the  stiff  English  antherp 
in  place  of  the  elegant  anthera^  for  which  he  had  formerly  stic- 
kled. He  declares,  too,  that  Actinotus  is  a  name  *  not  tenable  in 
botany,  because  it  has  long  been  preoccupied  in  mineralogy, '^ 
(p.  37s.) ;  yet  he  makes  no  objections  to  a  botanical  Plumbago* 
Among  the  barbarous  a[nd  uncouth  generic  names  introduced  into 
botany,  the  Ginkgo  of  Linnseus  is  denounced  as  '  intolerable ; '' 
and  the  Hotmskioldia  of  Willdenow,  as  *  unutterable ; '  yet  he 
submits  with  complacency  to  Krascheninitqfia  I 

We  do  not  much  admire  the  general  arrangement  adopted  by 
Dr  Smith,  although  it  may  very  possibly  be  ^  original. '  From 
the  analysis  already  given,  our  readers  must  have  remarked,  that 
he  mixes,  throughout,  the  descriptive  with  the  physiological  and 
chemical  parts  of  his  subject.  After  the  description  of  the  ex- 
ternal shape  of  different  sorts  of  leaves,  for  instance,  the  stBdent 
is  instantly  hurried  into  a  profound  disquisition  on  their  functions  ^ 
although  it  can  very  seldom  happen,  that  while  the  young  botanist 
is  anxious  to  know  whether  a  leaf  be  toothed  or  serrated,  pinnat- 
ed or  doubly  pinnate,  he  should  at  the  same  time  be  concerned  to 
learn  its  chemical  action  on  the  atmosphere.  The  physiology 
might  commodiously  stand  by  itself ;  including  mider  this  head, 
the  organs  of  plants,  as  far  as  their  uses  are  concerned  $  their 
spontaneous  motions  v  their  food  y  their  means  of  propagation  ; 
and  the  examination  of  their  constituent  parts.  This  seends  the 
more  necessary  that,  notwithstanding  the  brilliant  discoveries  in 
modern  chemistry,  and  the  successful  researches  of  some  recent 
physiologists,  particularly  Darwin  and  Knight,  this  branch  of  the 
sdence  is  but  yet  in  its  infancy.  Dr  Smith's  account  of  it  is, 
liowevcr,  very  respectable,  both  for  its  fulness  and  accuracy. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  whole,  this  Introduction  to  Botany  seems  to  hzre 
been  a  hurried  and  a  careless  production.  To  us  it  appears  not 
unlikely,  that,  in  composing  it,  the  Doctor  has  occasionally  taken 
large  portions  of  the  manuscript  of  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  In* 
stitution,  and,  dividing  them  into  chapters,  sent  them,  without 
more  ado,  to  the  press,  as  constituent  parts  of  his  book.  While^ 
then,  fore,  it  may  be  found  a  very  useful  assistant,  it  is  not 
certainly  that  masterly  botanical  grammar  which  might  have 
been  expected  from  so  eminent  an  author ;  nor  calculated  to  su« 
persede  che  elementary  treatises  of  Willdenow,  Rose,  Hull,  and 
others. 

One  characteristic  it  certainly  possesses  in  an  eminent  degree 
•^delicacy.  Those  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Lin* 
nxub,  know  well  how  much  they  abound  with  coarse  expressions 
and  intlelicate  allusions.  These  are  most  scrupulously  avoided 
by  I)i  Smith ;  and,  we  think,  without  any  material  detriment  to 
the  per'p*cuity  of  his  descriptions.  Botany  is  daily  becoming  a 
more  fashionable  female  study ;  and  this  is  an  elementary  book 
which  may  be  put  with  confidence  into  the  hands  of  women,  with- 
out any  risk  of  wounding  the  most  delicate  mind.  We  are  hap- 
py, for  the  sake  of  those  fair  students,  to  observe  that  Dr  Smith 
promises  a  translation  of  his  Flora  Britannica  ;  for  this,  we  doubt 
not,  will,  when  accomplished  by  Dr  Smith  himself,  form  the 
best  popular  herbal  ever  published.  In  the  mean  time,  he  very 
candidly  recommends  Dr  Withering's  Arrangement  of  Britisn 
plants ;  to  which  we  would  take  the  liberty  to  add  Mr  Gal* 
pine's  Compend  of  British  Botany  (which  is  indeed  nearly  a 
translation  of  Dr  Smith's  Compendium  Flora  Bntanniae\  as  a 
most  useful  and  commodious  pocket  companion  in  botanical  ex- 
cursions. 


Art.  DL     Memoires  de  Physique  et  Ckimie^  de  la  Societi 

cueil.    Tom.  I.     8vo.    Paris,  1807. 

'T^His  volume  is  the  production  of  a  little  association,  better  calca- 
^  lated,  we  conceive,  than  the  older  establishments,  for  advancing 
the  progress  of  physical  science.  The  celebrated  BerthoUet,  whose 
labours  have  so  materially  contributed  to  extend  the  practice  and 
improve  the  theory  of  chemistry,  anxious,  amidst  the  possession 
of  ease  and  competence,  to  promote,  in  his  declining  years,  the  ob- 
jects of  his  earliest  ambition,  has  gathered  around  him  a  few  in- 
genious and  active  individuals,  who  assemble  once  a  fortnight  at 
his  country  residence  near  Paris^  and  spend  the  day  in  philosophi- 
cal 
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cal  occapations.  from  the  name  of  that  place,  the  society  deriTea 
its  appellation  of  ArcueiL  Besides  La  Placei  who  appears  rather 
as  a  patron  and  counsellor,  the  members  consist  of  the  younger 
BerthoUet,  Biot,  Gay-Lussac,  Humboldt,  Thenard,  Decandolle, 
and  Collet-Descostils.  At  their  meetings,  the  latest  scientific  j  our« 
nals  are  consulted,  philosophical  papers  are  read  and  discussed,  and 
new  experiments  are  proposed,  repeated,  or  set  on  foot.  The  ad- 
Tantages  of  such  a  plan  are  most  obrious.  Mistakes  may  be  de- 
tected, errors  avoided,  and'  important  lights  struck  out  by  the 
collision  of  ideas.  In  the  actual  state  of  science,  no  experiments 
are  truly  valuable,  but  those  which  have  been  performed  with 
the  most  scrupulous  precision.  The  art  of  experimenting,  itself^ 
has  now  become  so  refined,  and  attended  with  such  vast  expense^ 
as  often  to  lye  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  exertion.  We 
are,  therefore,  inchned  to  augilr  favourably  of  a  society  of  this 
nature,  which  descends  to  guide  and  assist  the  details  of  inquiry. 
If  our  expectations  have  not  been  fully  answered,  we  yet  dis- 
cern the  germs  of  more  important  communications  \  and  trust 
that  similar  associations,  furnished  with  more  ample  means,  will 
•oon  be  formed  at  home.— We  confine  our  selections  to  those  pa- 
pers which  appear  the  most  worthy  of  notice. 

I.  Observations  on  the  Intensity  and  Inclination  of  the  Magnetic 
Force^  made  in  France^  Switzerland^  Italy^  and  Germany. 
By  Messieurs  Humboldt  and  Gay^Lussac. 

The  hws  of  magnetic  action  were  first  discovered  by  our  inge- 
nious countryman  Dr  Gilbert  of  Colchester.  That  orignal  phi- 
losopher, who,  prior  to  the  writings  of  Bacon,  understood  and 
.successfully  pursued  the  method  of  induction,  reduced  all  the 
phenomena  of  magnetism  to  four  general  facts :  1.  That,  of  two 
magnets,  the  similar  poles  repel,  and  the  dissimilar  attract,  each 
other ;  2.  That  these  attractive  and  repulsive  forces  are  increased 
by  proximity ;  S.  That  a  magnet,  by  mere  apposition,  has  a  power 
of  inducing  magnetism  on  a  piece  of  iron  or  steel,  and  which  is 
more  or  less  durable  according  to  the  hardness  or  softness  of  the 
material  affected  ;  and,  4.  That  the  mass  of  the  earth  itself  con- 
tains an  immense  magnet,  possessmg  those  distinctive  properties. 
From  such  data^  it  was  easy  to  explain  the  more  obvious  effects 
of  magnetism.  A  magnet  attracts  a  bit  of  iron,  because  the  iron^ 
for  the  time  at  least,  becomes  likewise  a  magnet,  endued  with  p9« 
larity ;  and  a  magnetic  bar,  freely  suspended,  turns  towards  the 
north,  from  the  influence  of  the  internal  magnet  of  our  globe. 

When  Gilbert  published  his  theory,  the  needle  at  London  stood 
very  nearly  in  the  line  of  the  meridian;  but  it  was  afterwards  observ- 
ed to  deviate  gradually  to  the  west,  with  a  declination  that  has,  for 
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tbout  two  centuries,  been  continually  increasing.  The  rate  of  dris 
digression,  indeed,  has  of  late  years  sensibly  relaxed ;  which  afibrds 
a  presumption,  that,  perhaps  in  the  course  of  another  century,  the 
needle  will  hare  finished  its  period  of  aberration^  and  may  return 
ap^ain  by  the  same  steps.  The  Tariation  of  the  mariner's  compass 
differs,  however,  in  each  particular  place :  sometimes  it  u  station* 
ary,  but  generally  it  is  either  adrancing  or  retreating,  and  that 
with  a  progress  unequal,  and  eyer  subject  to  change.  Such  a  sys* 
Tern  of  perpetual  mutation  is  in  the  highest  degree  perplexing,  and 
forms  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  practice  and  improve* 
ment  of  navigation.  But  all  this  intricacy  and  seeming  irregula*- 
riry  may  result  from  the  combination  of  a  few  very  simple  changes. 
What  could,  at  first  sight,  appear  more  involved  than  the  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  ?  And  yet,  when  the  separate  elements 
are  developed,  how  simple  and  harmonious  the  whole  becomes  I 
There  is  the  strongest  reason,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  the 
complicated  aberrations  of  the  needle  may  proceed  from  certain 
regular  changes  in  the  position  of  the  poles  of  the  terrestrial  mag- 
net. The  great  desideratum  is  now  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  those 
changes.  •  For  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  accurate* 
ly,  at  distant  points  on  the  earth's  surface,  the  direelian  and  in- 
tensity  of  the  magnetic  action.  Hitherto,  the  direction  only  has 
been  observed,  by  help  of  the  compass  and  dipping  needle  ;  and 
even  these  observations,  from  the  imperfection  of  the  latter  instru- 
ment, are  in  many  cases  doubtful  or  defective.  To  discover  the 
rela^ve  intensities  of  magnetic  action  at  different  places,  would 
lead  more  immediately  to  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

In  the  mutual  action  of  magnets^  four  separate  forces  are  ex- 
erted. The  nearer  pole  of  the  one  attracts  and  repels  the  poleik 
of  the  other ;  while  its  farther  pole,  reversing  the  order,  repels 
and  attracts  the  same  poles.  These  blended  forces  are  capable  c( 
producing  two  distinct  effects  :  1.  The  one  magnet  may  turn  i* 
Dout  a  fixed  axis,  from  the  conjoined  action  of  all  the  forcest 
and  consequently  with  a  power  equal  to  their  aggregate  sum;  and^ 
9.  The  one  magnet  may  tend  towards  the  other,  with  a  power 
equal  to  thaf  by  which  the  difference  of  the  attraction  and  repul- 
sion of  the  nearer  pole  exceeds  the  difference  of  the  opposite 
repulsion  and  attraction  of  the  remoter  pole.  When  the  one 
magnet  is  very  short  in  comparison  with  the  other,  its  direc- 
tive and  attractive  powers,  being  the  sum  and  difference  of  near- 
ly equal  forces,  will,  therefore,  become  quite  disproportioned. 
It  is  hence  that  a  magnetic  bar,  floating  on  the  surface  of  mer- 
cury, shows  no  tendency  to  advance  towards  the  north,  though 
it  will  vet  turn  vigorously  in  that  direction.  The  directive  e- 
nergy  of  the  needle  thus  furnishes  the  most  correct  measure  of 
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tie  power  of  the  terreflrial  magnet,  or  of  the  joint  forces  ex- 
erted by  Its  oppofitc  poles.  But  the  traverGng  of  the  needle 
correfponds  esa^ly  with  the  ofciUatton  of  a  pendulum,  and  con- 
frquently  the  aftuating  power  is  always  exprefled  by  the  fquare 
of  the  number  of  vibrations  which  are  performed  in  a  G;iven  time. 
IF  thefe  vibrations,  however,  ta1(e  place  in  the  horizontal  and  not 
the  magnetic  plane,  it  is  evident  that  a  part  only  of  the  original 
force  comes  into  play,  and  that  the  result  is  diminiftied,  by  this 
oSiiquity,  in  the  proportion  of  the  coGne  of  the  inclination  of  the 
needle. 

Inftrufled  by  fuch  views,  Humboldt  and  Gay-Luflac  propofed 
to  explore  the  laws  of  terreflrial  magnetifm,  during  an  excurfion 
of  nearly  a  twelvemonth,  from  the  15th  of  March  1805,  to  tlic  ift 
of  May  1 806,  through  a  great  part  of  the  Continent.  They  were 
favoured  by  the  miniiler  of  the  marine  with  a  dipping  needle  of 
Borda*s  con(lru£iion,  and  which  had  been  executed  by  Lenoir 
for  the  voyige  of  Entrecafteaux.  To  meafure  the  vibrations,  they 
had  a  magnetic  bar  fufpended  by  a  thread  of  raw  filk,  in  a  box 
with  glafs  fides.  Thefe  inftruments  would  appear  to  have  been 
fufccptible  of  confiderable  delicacy.  The  traverGng  of  the  bar 
feefned  not  affefted  by  any  change  of  temperature,  nor  fenGbly 
by  the  difference  of  elevation.  It  gave  the  fame  refult  at  Milan, 
after  an  interval  of  Gx  months ;  and  the  vibrations  were  as  fre- 
quent on  the  fummits  of  the  Alps  as  in  the  plains  of  Italy.  Sixty 
of  these  vibrations  were  performed  at  Berlin  in  the  space  of  3 1 6^ 
seconds,  at  Paris  in  314,  at  Milan  in  695$,  at  Rome  in  28  iy, 
and  at  Naples  in  279, — all  measured  by  a  chronometer  of  Ber- 
thoud.  The  corresponding  inclinations  of  the  dipping  needle  ob- 
served at  those  places,  were  69**  53',  69*  \2\  65*  40',  61*  57', 
and  6  4*  35*.  These,  with  other  intermediate  observations,  are  re- 
gistered in  a  table,  which  likewise  exhibits  the  calculated  results* 
ff  the  action  at  the  magnetic  equator  be  denoted  by  1 0000,  the  in* 
tensities  in  the  direction  of  the  dipping  needle  at  Berlin,  Paris,  Mi- 
lan, Rome,  and  Naples,  or  between  the  latitudes  of  52°  31i',  and 
40®  SOW  will  be  represented  by  the  successive  numbers  i3703, 
I34S2,  13364,  12642,  and  12745.  But  this  computation  is  part- 
ly hypothetical,  since  it  assumes  the  position  of  the  magnetic  equa- 
tor, as  deduced  by  M.  Biot  from  the  previous  observations  of  La 
Peyrouse  unA  Humboldt  in  America.  Without  adopting,  there- 
fore, any  premature  conclusion,  the  horizontal  action  of  magnetism 
at  Berlin,  Paris,  Milari)  Rome  and  Naples,  will  be  in  the  proportion 
of  1,  i.0I6,  1.147,  1.261  and  1.287;  and  the  entire  direct  ac- 
tion as  1,  .9840,  .9575,  .9226,  and  .9300.  It  is  hence  evident, 
that  in  proceeding  towards  the  south  of  Europe,  the  force  of 
magnetism  gradually  diminishes.     Naples  would  seem  to  form 
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the  only  excf  ption  \  but  this  difcrepancr  was  owing  probably  to 
local  circumftances — to  the  attra£lion  of  the  ferruginous  lava  and 
other  volcanic  produdiions  of  Mount  Vefuvius. 

Thefe  refults  pcrfeftly  agree  with  the  previous  theory.  The 
diminution  of  force,  occafioned  by  receding  from  the  nearer  pole 
of  the  terreftrial  niagnet,  is  greater  than  the  correfponding  aug« 
mentation  derived  from  approaching  to  the  farther  pole.  The  pre« 
ceding  data^  combined  with  the  declinations  of  the  needle,  might 
fufiice,  through  the  known  laws  of  magnetifm,  for  determining 
the  poGtion  of  thofe  poles ;  and  if  fimilar  obfervations  were  re- 
peated at  diftant  periods,  the  nature  and  circulation  of  terreftrial 
magnetifm  would  at  lad  be  afcertained. 

To  engage,  however,  with  confidence  in  fuch  an  arduous  in- 
▼eHigation,  would  require  nicer  and  more  extenfive  obferva- 
tions. England  may  yet  have  the  honour  of  completing  the  dif- 
Govery.  Suppofe  a  delicate  magnetic  bar  were  fubftituted  for 
the  pendulum-fpring,  and  thus  made  the  prime-mover  of  a  watch* 
The  inftrnment  being  duly  placed,  its  vibrations  would  evident- 
ly be  maintained  with  regularity,  for  any  length  of  time.  Com- 
pared with  a  chronometer,  at  an  interval  perhaps  of  twenty- four 
hours,  it  would  mark  the  number  of  vibrations,  and  therefore 
give  the  afluating  power  with  the  utmoft  precifion.  But  it  would 
alfo  ferve  the  purpofe  of  a  mod  corre£l  dipping  needle ;  for  the 
vibrations  in  the  horizontal  and  vertical  planes  will  form  two  (ides 
of  a  re£tangle,  of  which  the  diagonal  indicates  the  magnetic  ten- 
dency. 

The  idea  now  foggeded  has  been  often  propofed  to  a  variety 
of  ingenious  perfons,  but  never  yet  carried  into  execution.  It 
is  undoubtedly  quite  pradicable,  but  would  require  fome  ikil! 
and  perfeverance  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  The  trouble  aiid  ex- 
penfe  attending  the  trials^  with  the  profpedt  of  only  remote  and 
contingent  advantage,  would  difcourage  an  individual  from  the 
attempt.  It  might  efpecially  claim  the  patronage  of  our  Board  of 
Longitude,  if  a  proje£tor  could  fubmit  to  the  intrigue  and  folici- 
tation  required  to  move  a  body  compofed  of  fuch  materials* 
Were  this  fcheme  once  realized,  we  might  expedl  to  fe^,  at  no 
very  didant  period,  the  phenomena  of  magnetifm  reduced  almod 
to  the  fame  degree  of  certainty  as  the  motions  of  the  planetF. 

2.  Memoir  on  th  nature  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  air-bladder  gf 
fishes.     By  M.  Biot. 

It  is  well  known  that  fiflies  are  enabled  to  fink  or  rife  in  their 
native  element  by  means  of  an  air-bladder,  which  they  can  com- 
press or  fuiFer  to  didend  at  pleafure.  The  difficulty  is  to  con- 
0eiTe  bow  the  air  contained  in  that  bag  is  procured.    It  muft 
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obvioufly  be  derived  from  the  liquid  in  which  they  fwim ;  but 
whether  it  is  extruded  by  mechanical  action^  or  fecreted  by  feme 
procefs  of  the  animal  economy,  naturalifts  have  not  yet  decided. 
Air,  in  a  certain  proportion,  is  feebly  combined  with  all  frefli 
water,  from  which  it  is  eafily  expelled  by  the  application  of  heat, 
the  removal  of  atmofpheric  prefTure,  the  gradual  attack  of  con- 
gelation, or  the  addition  of  foluble  matters.  We  might  hence 
prefume,  that  fcarcely  any  portion  of  air  is  lodged  in  fait  water. 
Though  the  fifhes  in  rivers  or  lakes  were  to  extra£l  air  by  the 
adion  of  their  gills,  the  inhabitants  pf  the  ocean  could  not  be 
fuppofed  to  obtain  their  fupply  through  the  fame  means.  The 
beft  mode,  however,  of  fettling  the  queftion,  is  to  difcover  the 
quality  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  bladder,  and  to  conipare  it 
with  atmofpheric  air.  This  was  the  objcft  propofed  by  M.  Bior, 
whofc  a£Uve  mind  embraces  every  philofophical  purfuit.  His 
experiments  were  performed  at  intervals,  on  the  fliores  of  the 
favage  ifles  of  Yviza  and  Fromcntera,  while  engaged  in  extend- 
ing the  meafurement  of  the  meridian  by  a  chain  of  triangles, 
from  Barcelona  acrofs  the  Mediterranean.  And  it  is  confoling 
to  refled,  that  the  academician  was  allowed  to  carry  forward 
his  tnterefting  operations  unmolefted,  and  even  under  ^he  pro- 
te£lion  of  the  Britiih  government,  during  a  war  which  has  u  11  for* 
tunately  been  profecuted  with  a  rancour  difgraceful  to  civilized  nai- 
tions. 

M.  Blot  exprefled  the  air-bladders,  and  examined  the  gas  hj 
means  of  Volta's  eudiometer.  The  hydrogen  employed  was  of 
the  pureft  kind,  and  collefled  over  boiled  water.  A  meafure  of 
it  being  transferred  to  the  graduated  tube  containing  the  peculiar 
gas,  the  mixture  was  inflamed  by  an  eleftric  fpark,  and  the 
quantity  of  abforption  noted.  In  this  way,  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  was  accurately  afcertained.  The  gas  from  different  fifhes, 
however,  appeared  extremely  various  in  its  compoGtion  :  it  con<^ 
tained  no  hydrogen,  and  fcarcely  any  carbonic  acid ;  but,  in  fome 
fpecimens,  it  confifled  almoft  entirely  of  azote ;  and  in  others  a 
fmall  portion  of  azote  was  combined  with  nearly  fix-feventh  parts 
of  oxygen.  A  curious  fa£t  was  deteAed  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
experiments ;  namely,  that  the  fiflies  which  refide  in  deep  water 
hold  a  larger  proportion  of  oxygen.  The  difference  in  this  re-^ 
fped  was  fo  very  ilriking,  that  even  the  failors  who  a(Ii(le4 
M.  Biot  in  his  operations,  were  ready  to  anticipate  the  degree  of 
detonation  produced  by  the  eleAric  fpark,  according  to  the  depth 
at  which  the  fiflies  had  been  caught.  It  would  hence  appear, 
that  the  agency  of  the  air-bladder  has  only  a  limited  range,  and 
that  tLe  different  inhabitants  of  the  ocean  affe£l  particular  depths* 
In  fa£>,  a  filh  which  lives  80  fathoms  under  water^  muft  fuftain 
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a  preflurc  of  nearly  \6  atmofpheres ;  and  if  brought  to  the  fur- 
face,  its  bag,  fwcHlng  to  fixteen  times  its  ufual  bulk,  would^ 
therefore,  protrude  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  animal.  This  cfFe£l  is 
familiar  to  thofe  who  frequent  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  where 
the  cod  is  generally  drawn  up  from  a  depth  of  40  or  50  fathoms. 
If  a  fi(h  happen  to  drop  from  the  hook,  it  will  float  on  the  fur- 
face,  diftended,  helplefs^  and  quite  unable  to  replunge  into  its  na- 
tive ekment. 

We  may  now  fafely  conclude  that  fifties,  by  fomc  unknown 
procefs,  decompofe  the  water  in  which  they  fwim,  and  that  they 
difcharge  the  hydrogen,  and  force  the  oxygen  into  their  air- 
bladder.  The  azote  with  which  this  oxygen  is  mixed  may  pro- 
ceed from  putrid  animal  matters,  which  are  the  mod  abundant 
near  the  furface.  But,  what  becomes  of  the  hydrogen  thus  dif- 
engaged  ?  May  it  not  combine  with  the  phofphorus  fupplied 
by  the  animal  fyftem,  and  become  mixed  with  the  waters  of 
the  ocean  ?  And  may  not  the  luminous  appearance,  which  in 
the  dark  attends  the  agitation  of  the  fea,  be  occafioned  by  the 
fpontaneous  inflammation  of  this  phofphorated  hydrogen,  as  it  is 
daflied  up  to  the  furface  ?  The  fuppofition  of  an  admixture  of 
putrefcent  fubftances  would  certainly  not  account  for  that  phc* 
nomenon,  which  takes  place  in  the  cleareft  water  of  the  fathom- 
lefs  ocean.  It  is  produced  only  by  agitation ;  and,  according  to 
the  frequency  of  the  air  bubbles  that  efcape,  the  troubled  furface 
fometimes  fparkles  like  (lars,  and  fometimes  gleams  like  a  flieet  of 
lambent  flame. 

3.  First  Essay ^  to  determine  the  variations  of  temperature  ivhick 
the  gases  experience  in  c/utnging  their  density  ;  with  consider^ 
ations  on  their  capacity  for  caloric^     By  M.  Gay-LuflTac. 

The  ingenious  inquiries  of  Dalton  and  Gay-Luflac,  rcfpeft- 
kig  the  nature  and  conftitution  of  the  gafes,  have  led  to  con- 
clufions  of  the  fimpleft  and  mod  fpecious  kind.  It  has  thence 
been  confidently  inferred  that,  with  the  application  of  heat,  all 
the  gafes  expand  exactly  alike  ;  and  that,  under  all  the  v^arieties 
ef  denfiry,  they  contain,  in  fimilar  circumftances,  the  fame  ab- 
folute  quantity  of  heat  and  of  moifture  \  in  (hort,  that  heat  and 
moiflure  are  paflively  difl^ufed  through  their  fubllance,  and 
only  fupported  by  a  certain  mechanical  fufpenGon.  But,  the 
difcrepancies  being  often  fmoothed  by  the  aid  of  conjefiure,  thofe 
partial  refults  were  far  too  hadily  eretled  into  general  principles  ^ 
and  the  experiments  themfelves,  conduced  on  a  very  limited  and 
imperfeft  fcale,  entirely  wanted  the  degree  of  accuracy  which 
fuch  delicate  objefts  would  demand.  When  a  fuitable  opportunity 
occurs^  we  will  not  decline  the  difcuflion.    In  the  mean  time,  it 

may 
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nay  saffice  to  observe,  that  thegaseoas  theory  to  which  we  alltufe, 
IS  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  chemical  attraction^  established  by 
M.  Berthollet,  and  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  uniform  analogy  of 
nature.  We  discern  around  us  no  substance  really  inert ;  and  a 
closer  examination  gradually  discovers  that  extended  energy  which 
connects  the  whole  system  of  things. 

The  inquiry  now  under  review  was  chiefly  occasioned  by  % 
passage  in  Professor  Leslie's  book  on  hear.  The  depth  and  ori- 
ginaltty  of  the  author  receive  due  praise :  but  while  M.  Cay- 
Lussac  admired  the  beauty  of  the  experiments  recorded  in  that 
work,  he  was  disposed^  as  might  be  expected,  to  question  the  va- 
lidity of  some  of  the  conclusions.  He  therefore  deemed  it  pro- 
per to  appeal  to  fact.  His  researches,  with  this  view,  were  in- 
stituted in  the  physical  cabinet  at  Arcueil ;  and  he  was  en« 
couraged  and  directed  to  pursue  them,  by  the  earnest  advice  of 
BerthoIIet  and  La  Place.  Conscious,  however,  of  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  means  employed,  M.  Gay-Lussac  states  the  results 
of  his  experiments  with  becoming  modesty  and  hesitation.  To 
judge  more  fairly,  however,  we  shall  quote  Mr  Leslie's  words : 
they  form  Note  20.  of  the  *  Inquiry  into  the  nature  andpropaga-- 
ikm  of  heat. 

*  The  capacity  of  the  permanent  gases  is  increased  by  rarefac- 
tion ;  and  hence  a  corresponding  portion  of  heat  becomes  again 
evolved,  when  they  recover  their  former  state.  Having,  there- 
fore, fixed  a  delicate  thermometer  in  the  centre  of  a  large  re- 
ceiver, extract  most  of  the  air,  leaving  perhaps  only  the  tenth  or 
hundredth  part,  and  allow  the  apparatus  to  acquire  exactly  th'.? 
temperature  of  the  room ;  then  suddenly  admit  the  air  into  the 
partial  void,  and  the  heat  now  disengaged  will  proportionally  raise 
the  general  temperature.  Repeat  the  exhaustion  ;  but^.  after  the 
necessary  interval  of  time,  open  a  communication  with  some  other 
species  of  gas  :  the  same  quantity  of  heat  will  be  liberated  as  be- 
fore, but  its  effect  may  be  different.  If  the  gas  be  more  absorb- 
ent of  heat  than  an  equal  bulk  of  common  air,  it  will  experience 
less  alteration  of  temperature.  Hence  their  order  of  arrange- 
ment is  ascertained  ;  though  to  determine  the  true  relation,  would 
require  some  further  research*  The  heat,  thus  ^ddenly  let 
loose,  is  not  all  exerted  upon  the  contained  gas  ;  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  spent  in  warming  the  internal  surface  of  the  receiver. 
This  expenditure,  however,  being  obviously  proportioned  to  the 
relative  extent  of  surface,  might  be  discovered  by  repeating  the 
observation  with  another  receiver,  of  a  similar  form,  but  much 
smaller  dimensions.  Hence,  by  a  simple  computation,  the  capa* 
<ity  of  the  gas  will  be  derived. 

*  Ja  the  case  of  hydrogenous  gas,  no  calctilation  was  required ; 
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fori  on  Its  admission,  it  suffered  exactly  the  same  change  of  tem- 
perature as  atmospheric  air.  Hence>  in  the  same  space^  thej 
poth  contain  equal  measures  of  heat  \  which  agrees  very  nearly 
with  Dr  Crawford's  experiments. ' 

M.  Gay- Lussac  adopted  a  more  complex  process,  and  employed 
for  his  purpose  a  sort  of  double  transferrer.  He  selected  two  tu- 
bulated receivers,  each  containing  12  litres^  or  about  25  English 
pints.  To  the  one  neck  he  adapted  a  stop-cock,  and  in  the  other 
he  fixed  a  spirit-of-wine  thermometer,  so  wonderfully  sensible,  he 
pretends,  as  to  mark  the  lOOdth  part  of  a  degree  of  the  centigrade 
scale.  The  receivers  being  exhaust-cd  by  the  action  of  an  air-pump, 
were  filled  with  the  particular  gas,  and,  after  standing  twelve  hours, 
were  connected  together  through  the  medium  of  a  leaden  pipe. 
To  avoid  the  effects  of  moisture,  a  small  portion  of  the  muriate 
of  lime  was  previously  introduced.  The  first  receiver  being  filled 
with  common  air,  and  the  second  exhausted  as  much  as  possible, 
a  communication  ^yas  suddenly  made  \  and  in  the  space  of  about 
two  minutes,  the  first  thermometer  rose  .61  parts  of  a  degree^ 
and  the  second  thermometer  sunk  .58  parts.  The  first  receiver 
was  now  rarefied  successively  to  one  half  and  to  one  fourth,  and 
the  observation  repeated  :  an  increased  temperature  of  .54  and  .20 
parts  of  a  degree  was  indicated  by  the  one  thermometer,  and  a 
like  diminution  by  the  other.  Hydrogen  gas  was  next  employed. 
At  the  ordinary  density,  the  heat  produced  was  .92,  and  the  cold 
.77  :  at  half  that  density,  the  heat  and  cold  were  both  only  .54. 
With  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  heat  produced  was  .56,  and  the  cold 
.50,  at  the  ordinary  density  j  and  these  opposite  effects.  In  the 
case  of  pas  of  half  the  density,  were  .30  and  .31.  The  first  re- 
ceiver beir.g  filled  with  oxygen  gas,  the  effects  were  .5^  and  ,56 ; 
and  when  rarefied  one  half,  these  quantities  were  reduced  to  .31 
and  .'62.  •         •  * 

"    Crniparing  the  several  results,  M.  Gay- Lussac  ventures,  but 
with  considerable  distrust,  to  draw  the  following  conclusions. 

*  1.  When  a  void  space  becomes  occupied  by  a  gas,  the  heat  evolv- 
cd  is  not  derived  from  the  small  residuum  of  air. 

*  2.  When  a  vacuum  is  made  to  communicate  with  the  like  space 
filled  with  .1  gas,  the  thermometric  variations  are  equal  in  both. 

*  3.  In  the  same  gas  theso  thermometric  variations  are  proportional 
to  the  changes  of  density. 

*  4.  The  variations  of  temperature  are  not  the  same  for  all  the 
eases,  but  increase  as  the  densities  dlniiui!;h. 

*  5.  The  capacities  of  any  gas  for  caloric,  diminish  under  the  same 
volujne  with  iti  density. 

*  And,  6.  That  the  capacities  of  the  gases  for  caloric,  under  eqa^l 
volumes,  are  somehow  reciprocally  as  their  specific  densities.' 

''   These  conclusions  most  cruelly  disturb  the  harmony  of  the 

'  former 
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former  gtfeous  tfaeoryi  and  may  at  leaft  contribute  to  check  the  ra(h 
precipitancy  of  generalizinfr.  But  to  afcertain  to  what  confidence 
they  are  entitled,  will  (till  require  fome  defer  examination.  The 
humble  apparatus  employed  was  on  too  fmall  a  fcale,  and  by  far 
too  rudely  conftru6iedy  for  fuch  delicate  obfervations.  The  fpi* 
rxt  of  wine  thermometer  was  particularly  exceptionable ;  (ince,  to 
exhibit  fuch  large  degrees,  the  bulb  muft  have  been  of  enormous 
fize,  and  confequently  unfit  altogether  for  catching  the  tranfient 
impreflions.  An  inftrument  defigned  for  difcovery,  is  very  differ- 
ent from  one  adapted  for  the  purpofe  of  exhibition.  It  is  even  ad- 
mitted, that  the  thermometer  did  not  mark  the  tenth  part  of  the 
full  eSe€t.  What  is  infinitely  more  perplexing,  thefe  indications, 
in  the  circumftances  under  wnich  the  experiments  were  perform- 
ed, could  not  be  proportional ;  for,  rarefied  gas  being  a  flower 
conduAor,  would  aft  with  lefs  energy  on  the  bulb  of  the  thermo- 
meter, and  thus  produce  a  fmaller  impreffion  before  the  partial  e- 
Yolution  of  heat  was  diffipated  on  the  furrounding  matter.  But 
we  objeft  decidedly  to  the  plan  of  the  apparatus,  which  was  in- 
artificial, and  unneceffarily  complicated.  In  each  experiment, 
oppofite  influences  were  blended  together ;  and  on  forming  the 
communication,  the  fecond  receiver  exhibited  at  the  fame  inftant 
a  condenfation  and  a  rarefaftion.  It  was  hence  impoflfible  rightly 
to  diftinguifh  the  feparate  e£Fefts.  The  fmail  quantities  obtained 
in  the  experiments  with  rarefied  gafes,  were  evidently  fallacious  ^ 
for  the  receivers  containing  lefs  gafeous  matter,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  heat,  now  difengaged,  was  confequently  fpent  on  their 
internal  furfaces. 

M.  Gay-Lufiac  cannot  agree  with  Mr  Leflie,  that  the  rife  of  tenw 
perature  obferved  on  admitting  the  external  air  into  an  cxhaufted 
receiver,  is  derived  from  the  condenfation  of  the  fmall  portion  of 
air  which  had  (till  remained ;  *  bccaufe, '  fays  he, '  on  introducing 
a  minute  portion  of  air  into  the  imperfect  vacuum,  a  quantity  of 
caloric  mud  be  abforbed  equal  nearly  to  that  which  would  be  dif- 
engaged, if  the  receiver,  exhaufted  to  the  fame  point,  had  been 
allowed  to  fill  entirely ;  whereas  the  flighteit  admiflion  of  air  is  al- 
ways accompanied  with  hear. '  But  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  origi- 
nal experiment  was  deciGveiy  conclufive.  For,  whence  could  the 
heat  proceed  ?  It  was  not  introduced  by  the  external  air,  fince  tMs 
underwent  no  change  of  condition ;  and,  confequcntl) ,  it  mult  have 
been  previoufly  contained  in  the  receiver.  The  objcdlion  here 
advanced  is  incorreftly  ftated*  It  proves  only,  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  abforbed  in  rarefying  a  portion  of  air,  is  exceeded  by  the 
quantity  of  heat  evolved  in  condenfing  a  rarer  portion  of  the  fluid 
to  the  fame  point ;  in  other  words,  that  the  capacity  of  air  in- 
^rcafes  in  a  higher  ratio  than  its  rarity,  which  is  unqueftionably 
|l)e  cafer     We  can  fcarccly  perfuade  ourfelvcsi  indeed,  th^t  a 

yi  ^  philofopher 
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phllofopher  fo  acute  as  M.  La  Place  could  have  paffively  fufTcred 
luch  a  inantfeft  paralogifin  to  efcape. 

Ic  would  be  quite  fuperfluous,  therefore,  to  purfue  any  further 
our  remarks  on  thefe  experiments.     They  can  afford  no  foUd 
Of   fatisfa£lory  refults.      If  an  expcrimcntalift  of  fuch  acknow- 
ledged (kill  and  ability  thus  fail  in  his  attempts,  the  public  may 
learn  to  receive  with  caution,  and  even  miftruft,  thofc  randotu 
obfervations  which  are  fo  often  obtrudt^d,  and   fo  hallily  wrought 
up  into  general  principles.     To  notice  loofe  fa£is,  cofts  no  great 
effort  \  but  to  draw  out  the  more  recondite  properties  of  matter, 
—to  determine  quantities  and  aflign  proportiuns,    irquires  the 
rood  delicate  mode  of  procedure.     It  was  by  nice  and  unwearied 
refearchi  lighted  by  the  torch  of  Geometry,    that  aftronomical 
fcience  has  been  carried  to  fuch  tranfcendent  perfc£lion.     In  the 
profecution  of  the  arduous  undertaking  which  he  has  fkttched 
out,  we  truft  that  M.  Gay-Luff^ic  will  foon  perceive  the  neceffity 
of  providing  a  more  elaborate  apparatus,  capable  of  the  fimplell 
adaptations,  and  yet  combined  with  the  mod  delicate  meafures. 
We  {hall  dien  return  with  plcafure,  to  follow  the  fteps  of  his 
progrefs. 

It  evinces  the  a£livity  of  the  Society  of  Arcueil,  that  the  fe- 
cond  volume  of  their  Memoirs,  and  of  this  year's  date,  has  al- 
ready come  into  our  hands.  We  hope  to  give  fome  account  of  it 
in  our  next  Number. 


Art.  X.  JEsch^H  Tragosdia^  ex  Editione  Thorns  StanUiL  Acce^ 
dunt  Nota  VV.  DD.  quibus  suas  intertexuit  Samuel  Built ry  A.M. 
Cantabrigiae,  Typis  ac  Sumtibus  Academicis*  Tom.  I.  4 to* 
Tom.  I.  &  11.  8vo.     1809. 

1^  EARLY  chree  hundred  years  have  now  elapfed  fince  iEfchylus 
•^^  firft  appeared  from  the  prcfs  of  the  Aldi,  undtr  the  care  and 
fuperintendance  of  Afulanus,  the  defers  of  whofe  edition  the  la- 
bours of  eight  fuccecding  editors  have  but  imperft£tly  fupplied. 
A  confiderable  proportion  of  thofe  which  ftill  remain,  we  may 
hope,  will  yet  be  done  away,  by  the  united  efforts  of  learned  men ; 
but  there  is  now  little  chance  that  the  world  will  ever  know  with 
certainty  what  the  fon  of  Euphorion  wrote.  The  judgment  which 
pofterity  has  paffed  on  the  merit  of  his  writings,  feems  to  have 
been  different  from  that  of  Aridophanes,  if  we  may  meafure  the 
eftimation  in  which  they  held  the  three  tragedians,  by  the  nun^ber 
of  their  works  which  they  have  preferved,  and  their  comparative 
purity.  Euripides  is  quoted  page  after  p3ge  by  the  philofophers, 
fophi(tS|  and  grammarians  \  the  htter  of  who.'n  have  tranfniitud 
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to  US  nineteen  of  lils  p]ay$  in  a  toIeraUj  intelligible  form,  while 
the  verses  of  .£schylus  are  thinly  scattered  through  their  works, 
and  seven  only  of  his  tragedies  are  extant,  and  in  a  deplorably 
corrupt  state.  Manuscripts,  however,  of  this  poet  (at  least  of 
the  three  first  plays,  as  they  are  usually  arranged)  are  not  scarce; 
but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  are  wretched  transcripts  one 
of  the  other,  made  at  a  very  recent  period.  Of  fourteen  MSS., 
of  which  we  have  seen  the  collations,  five  are  of  the  J  5th  cen<r 
tury,  three  of  the  16th,  one  of  the  l7th,  and  two  of  the  I4tb 
century  ;  three  only  being  of  considerable  age.  There  is  reason, 
however,  to  believe,  that  some  of  the  libraries  on  the  Continent 
conceal  manuscripts  more  valuable  than  any  which  have  yet  beea 
collated  by  any  editor  ;  one  in  particular,  of  venerable  antiquity, 
is  preserved  in  the  Medicean  library  at  Florence ;  unless,  as  is 
most  probable,  it  has  been  conveyed,  with  the  other  treasures  of 
that  city,  to  the  vast  museum  of  learning  and  the  arts  at  Paris. 

It  must  always  be  a  subject  of  regret  to  us,  that  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  discovering  and  consulting  these  manuscripts  was  de* 
nied  to  a  man  so  eminently  qualified  for  the  urdertaking  as  the 
late  lamented  Professor  Porson.  In  consequence  o[  his  refusal 
to  undertake  the  republication  of  j^^schylus,  under  the  restric- 
tions which  the  University  of  Cambridge  thought  proper  to  im- 
pose on  the  editor,  the  task,  and  an  arduous  one  it  was,  was  de«> 
volved  upon  Mr  Butler. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  the  reasons  which  could  have  in- 
duced the  Syndics  of  the  Cambridge  press  to  insist  upon  a  literal 
reprint  of  the  corrupt  text  of  Stanley's  edition,  when  so  many 
unquestionable  corrections  had  been  made  by  later  critics,  and 
when  they  were  themselves  in  possession  of  many  subsidia,  of 
which  no  editor  had  hitherto  availed  himself. 

Mr  Butler  has  had  access  to  the  MS.  notes  of  Scal»ger,  Casau- 
bon,  and  Stanley  ;  as  well  as  to  the  collations  of  nine  MSS.,  mado 
partly  by  the  late  Dr  Askew,  and  partly  by  some  of  his  learned 
correspondents  on  the  Continent.  The  curiosity  of  the  literary 
world  is  now  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume 
of  this  long  expected  edition,  containing  the  Prometheus  and 
Supplices,  reprinted  from  the  text  of  Stanley,  with  the  com- 
mentary and  version  of  that  leaiyied  editor,  enriched  and  cor- 
rected by  copious  additions  from  the  unpublished  materials  ;t!-p 
ready  alluded  to. — ^To  these  are  subjoined  two  commcntaiic?;, 
one  critical,  and  the  other  illustrative ;  forming  part  of  what  ii» 
intended,  as  we  suppose,  to  form  a  complete  <  Corpus  j^'.^chy- 
leum, '  comprehending  the  substance  of  all  former  commencaries, 
and  of  course  including  whatever  is  material  in  the  notes  of  Ro^ 
bortellus,  Muretus,  Turnebus,  Stephens,  Garbitius,  and  later  crl- 
ilcs  ;  together  with  some  original  remarks  communicated  to  Mr 
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Butler  hj  the  celebrated  hisforian  MUUer,  who^  whaterer  may 
have  been  his  merits  in  other  respects,  was  certainly  but  little 
qualified  (o  comment  upon  ^schylus.  We  speak  this,  howeveri 
with  deference  to  Mr  Butler,  who,  to  use  his  own  expression^ 

•  adores  from  afar  the  footsteps  of  this  great  man. '  The  various 
lections  are  noted  with  great  care,  as  well  as  the  obeli  of  the  latter 
Glasgow  edition.  We  wish  that  Mr  Butler  had  been  contented 
with  pivinj;  us  this  very  useful  synopsis  of  the  different  readings^ 
with  his  own  opinions  and  remarks,  without  subjoining  the  pon- 
derous and  often  useless  annotations  which  swell  the  volume  to 
an  alarming  size.  From  th^  arrangement  also  of  the  divisions, 
fhe  reader  is  continually  obliged  to  refer  to  no  less  than  six  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  volume.  This  is  an  inconvenience  which  it 
particularly  experienced  in  using  the  editions  of  classical  authors^ 
published  by  the  Society  of  Deuxponts. 

Mr  Butler  professes  ^o  have  collated  four  manuscripts  not  pre- 
viously consulted :  but  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  two 

*  Codices  Can tabiigien sis'  were  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Dr 
Mead  ;  and  that  a  collation  of  them,  mado  bv  Dr  Askew  in  the 

iear  174*,  is  noted  in  the  copy  of  Stanley's  -^schylus  formerly  in 
is  possession,  and  now  in  the  University  library.  It  may  proba- 
bly be  unnecessary  to  inform  Mr  Butler,  that  some  of  the  conjec- 
tures of  Casaubon,  copied  from  a  book  in  the  National  library  at 
Paris,  and  noted  in  the  margin  of  this  Stanley,  have  since  been 
published  with  remarks  by  Vauvilliers.  We  will  now  consider, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  the  critical  and  philological  paxts  of  the  vo- 
lumes before  us. 

Mr  Butler  conjectures,*  that  the  three  dramas  on  the  subject  of 
Prometheus,  together  with  a  fourth,  perhaps  the  Supplices,  form- 
ed a  *  Tetralogia  Promethea. '  We  are  rather  inclined  to  believe 
the  author  of  the  argument  to  the  Perssc,  who  probably  derived 
his  information  from  the  Didascatictj  when  he  tells  us,  that  M$» 
chylus  gained  the  prize  in  the  Archonship  of  Menon  by  the  fol- 
lowing Tetralogy, — the  Pcrsae,  Phineus,  Glaucus  Potnieus,  Pro- 
metheus, r  e.  the  Prometheus  vinctus  or  the  Prometheus  solutus  ; 
for  the  Prometheus  Ignifer  appears  to  have  been  a  satyric  dramaj 
as  was  the  Glaucus  Potnieus. 

Mr  Butler  has  not  remarked,  that  the  true  reading  (as  the  late 
Professor  judged)  in  the  2d  verse,  viz.  tf/3^#T«,  is  preserved  by  the 
Venetian  scholiast,  II.  2.  78.  Eustath.  p  9.5 i.  42.  Phavprin  in 
v.  *A,Sitm  vvS.  It  is  singular  that  Villoison  should  have  cited  the 
passages  from  Eustathius  and  Phavorinus,  ad  Apollonii  Lex.  p.  10, 
Without  observing  their  reference  to  this  verse.  On  the  other  nandj 
the  common  lection  is  exhibited  by  the  scholiast,  Aristoph.  Ran. 
\^2Q.  Synes.  Epist.  p.  35,  and,  if  we  mistake  not^  by  the  author 
'•'         -  Cff 
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of  a  MS.  Lexicon  ap.  Bibl.  Coislin.  p.  469.  In  v.  17.  we  believe 
that  PoTSon  read  M^iJlfyf,  which  Hesychius  explains  by  v«^»x6vu3 : 
now,  this  is  the  word  which  Lucian  uses^  in  his  paraphrase  of  thin 
passage :— cS«(i«^uy  is  a  word,  which,  notwithstanding  Schlitz's  as* 
sertion  to  the  contrary,  we  believe  nowhere  exists.  In  v.  5\).  s-«^«vf 
is  undoubtedly  the  true  readings  to  prove  which  we  could  produce 
various  satisfactory  testimonies  omitted  in  the  notes  under  consi- 
deration. We  agree  with  a  learned  critic,  who,  in  his  remarks 
on  Porson's  edition  of  the  Hecuba,  stated  the  utility  of  noting  in 
what  parts  of  the  antient  authors  any  portions  of  the  text  in  que- 
stion are  quoted.  This  certainly  may  be  effected  by  great  memo- 
ry or  great  industry ;  but  wc  do  not  wonder  that  Mr  Butler  should 
have  been  deficient  in  this  respect,  considering  the  numerous  and 
more  important  labours  which  he  has  had  to  accomplish  in  the 
capacity  of  editor.  In  v.  172.  Mr  Butler  prefers  fit?ity>Mf§ttf  to 
feOuymvirKy  which  is  the  reading  of  some  MSS. ;  and  with  great 
reason  ;  for  the  latter  word  is  not  Greek.  In  v.  1 82.  we  had  for- 
merly conjectured  JsJ*'  S^' ;  but  we  believe  that  a  celebrated  scho- 
lar, who  has  restored  to  order  the  choric  metres  of  ^schylu8» 
reads  i<iut  }*,  which  correction  is  confirmed  by  a  remarkably  si- 
milar passage  in  Sophocles,  Oed.  Cot.  v.  1468.  Every  one,  who 
is  at  all  conversant  with  the  variations  of  manuscripts,  knows 
how  often  the  particles  ^\  &  y^^  are  confounded.  For  instance^ 
the  Venetian  scholiast  on  the  Iliad,  E.  792,  citing  Sophocles,  JSA. 
Col.  954-,  has  ^v^ev  >i  dvSf?,  for  yk^  •wSi».  Two  passages  occur  to  us 
while  writing,  in  one  of  whicli  S  has  usurped  the*  place  of  y«^; 
and,  in  the  other,  y*^  has  unjustly  expe^pd  S.  The  first  is  a  frag- 
ment of  jEschylus  ap.  Schol.  V  net.  II,  I.  589.  Speaking  of  the 
fate  of  Actseon,  he  says  «v»f5  V  nfUivnt  Si>^»  itrtr^rtn^  where  we 
should  evidently  read  xvnf  y*^  ifU^vfof.  As  to  the  other  passage, 
we  will  not  sprak  so  ro^ii(!.'rJtly.  Aristoph.  Nub.  191.  riyk^ 
«<%  ^fivii,  ti  <r^o^^'  'v^ixv^Q'm,  Brunck  reads  r/  y  «{* — but  the  true 
readiiu    '^  probably  ri  V  cfJi. 

For  KXTiaxmrneicHi  V.  269,  Porson  4)referred  jMcr<e;p^f«c^*i,  quasi 
ATr<«M»Tf{«f ,  and  5u;{^^ests  thar  these  are  of  the  same  class  of  words 
as  Ix^eu^M  and  iyj^puiay  ad  Orcst.  292.  This  we  doubt ;  and  are 
inclineo  to  think,  thai  irj^oMw,  or  rather  t9%Jiioty  and  layjcuim^  are 
distinct  words,  not  only  in  form,  but  in  meaning  and  etymological 
origin.  The  scholiast,  by  his  gloss  Ji<74fi(7^*<,  seems  to  have  read 
»«T;or;^ffi<r^flM.  But  ttetrtvy,vani9^eHy  which  was  a  conjecture  of  Stan- 
ley's, ai:d  is  fupp'-Tud  by  one  m:muscript  of  good  note,  unob- 
served by  Mr  Butler,  is  surely  more  in  the  style  of  ^schylus^ 
and  is  besides  confirmed  by  several  similar  passages. 

It  is  not  remarked,  that  the  genuine  reading  in  v.  S29.  is  pre- 
served by  btobxus^  and  the  common  lection  in  v.  350.  by  Plutarch. 

In 
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In  V.  354.  the  late  Professor's  certain  correction  was  M^^y  'i^n 
«mrr«  Mf,  omitting  v««-<f,  which  is  here  a  needless  intruder,  as 
are  «««  and  its  cases  in  many  other  passages  :  see  Valckn.  ad  Phse* 
niss.  509.  For  «5<r«»  Mr  Butler  would  substitute  ^«»«f ;  to  which 
we  have  no  other  objection,  than  that  Typhon  was  not  the  only 
antagonist  of  the  Gods.  We  do  not  agree  with  Brunck  in  read- 
ing v«^f3j>f<r;,  V.  -51 1,  nor  in  his  general  attachment  to  Ionic  infle- 
xions, for  the  sake  of  an  harmonious  variety  ;  as  we  are  convinced 
that  they  have  been  for  the  most  part  ii.troduced  by  the  copyists,  who 
were  much  more  conversant  in  the  dialect  of  Homer  than  in  that 
of  any  other  writer.  Person  ad  Med.  479.  remarks  the  perpetual 
confusion  which  is  found  in  these  terminations,  and  prints  some- 
times the  one  form  and  sometimes  the  other.  But,  with  all  defer- 
ence to  the  judgment  of  so  profound  a  scholar,  we  think  that  consist- 
ency at  least  should  be  preserved  in  the  same  author.  We  are  aware 
that,  in  this  opinion,  we  have  to  dispute  the  authority  of  Valcknaer, 
who  in  Phxn.  v.  62,  defends  wi^intrtf — where,  however.  Person 
reads  vc^mwtf — and  in  Hippol.  v.  1432,  prefers  «y»#iAn«  to  the 
reading  of  the  Florentine  Ed.  &  Cod.  Paris.  «yjMt>#w«. — In  Aris- 
tophanes £q.  198,  for  7«e/KfqA90-«  we  might  read  ytcfA^yiMt  from 
A  then.  xi.  p.  4G0  ;  but  tliere  is  no  occasion,  since  it  occurs  there 
in  an  oracular  hexameter.  In  the  Nubes,  v.  21'2y  n-^^x**^  lHJirm 
X^v««  i^vn^t  v^ox,w€'if — 2  MSS.  Regii  Sc  the  Codex  Ravennas 
give  x^vviMti — and  so  we  believe  it  to  be  written  in  the  manuscripts 
of  Thomas  Magister  in  v.  Xm.  In  the  passage  of  the  Hysipyle  of 
Kuripides,  introduced  in  the  Ransc  1211,  Brunck  reads  xaU^n 
if  KtvKn^i,  but  the  Cod.  Ravenn.  has  srivxcT^-f,  and  so  it  is  cited  by 
Macrobius,  i.  IH. — For  ^««ir«^yifr<y.  £q.  1327,  which  Brunck  has 
inserted  on  tiie  authority  of  his  MS8«,  the  authority  of  the  Co- 
dex Ravennas  establishes  ^atfoftifturif — j£sch.  Fers.  186,  tfXAijAiifc 
— «AAflXwr#,  Viteb.  Robort. — ah?JiXeu¥  Aid.,  whence  «AAiiA«*r«  may 
easily  be  traced.  As  the  instances  where  all  the  NSS.  agree  in 
the  Ionic  termination  are  few,  when  compared  with  those  where 
a  diversity  of  readings  exists,  the  critic  who  will  venture  to  cor- 
rect them  all,  shall  meet  with  cur  cordial  support. 

Mr  Butler  has  not  remarked,  that  in  v.  437,  Porson's  correc- 
tion, v^wa%?iAVfAt9^f,  is  derived  from  a  corrupt  gloss  of  the  author  of 
the  Eiymologicon  Magnum,  who  quotes  a  commentary  on  the 
Prometheus  Vine t us ;  nor  that  in  the  passage  of  Philostratus, 
which  he  has  cited  at  v.  450.  Some  MSS.  have  «r(«(niP^,  which 
Gruter  and  Saumaibe  prefer.  Not  but  that  v^imXx  is  the  true 
reading  there,  as  w^6niX»vi  is  here  ;  but  where  a  reference  is  made 
in  support  of  a  disputed  lection,  the  variations  of  the  MSS.  should 
be  carefully  noted  :  and  it  is  somewhat  curious,  that  in  v.  75.  of 
this  play,  from  which  Person  cites  x«t;r*^«iJ{«  yi  v^i^,  in  defence  of 
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MUToxmS  yi  flT^i^-  Phxn.  6 1 9,  two  MSS.  and  Robortellus  have 
rt  ar^if»  and  two  MSS.  3t  w^^i-  Nor  is  it  noted,  that  Valcknaer, 
in  Theoc.  Adoni^iz.  p.  354,  adopts  the  common  reading,  aurv^t, 
in  V.  451.,  for  which  much  might  be  said  ;  and  the  principal  ob- 
jection to  it,  viz.  that  the  first  syll.ible  in  9v^»  is  long,  might  with 
equal  force  be  urged  against  itAT^ifi^^  x«c»-4/t^«,  and  similar  words. 
We  are,  however,  inclined  to  thmk  with  D'Arnaud.  ad  Hesych. 
p.  6.,  (whose  remark  Schiicz  has  pilfered)  that  «ji<rvgM  is  the  ge- 
nuine reading.  The  punctuation  of  vv.  461  et  seqq.,  which  is  re- 
ferred to  Porson,  should  have  been  attributed  to  Tyrwhitt. .  Nei- 
ther Schiitz,  nor  Brunck,  nor  Mr  Butler,  remembered  that  the 
concluding  verses  of  the  fragment  of  Moschion,,  which  they  cite 
from  Stobxus,  at  v.  467,  are  corrected  by  Daniel  Heinsius  *  in 
his  Crepundia  Sili'ma,  p.  358. 

In  V.  480,  Mr  Butler  judiciously  adopts  the  reading  of  Robor- 
tellus,  and  three  MSS.  «*$<'  y  174^.  Brunck,  who  had  an  extra- 
ordinary affection  for  the  particle  if,  would  fain  insert  it  here^ 

which 


^  The  mention  of  this  great  scholar,  reminds  us  of  a  fragment  of 
Alcxus,  which  a  learned  critic  has  arranged  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
Vol.  XXV.,  under  the  head  of  Butler's  Marcus  Musurus.  He  pro^ 
bablf  did  not  recollect,  that,  long  before  Johnson  or  Bentley,  the 
lines  had  been  disposed  in  their  proper  order  by  Heinsius.  Crepandi 
Siliaa.  p.  440.     We  will  exhibit  them  as  he  has  written  them. 

T«  ^|y  ym^  uhf  xufuc  xvA/vSfTffi, 

Which  he  has  thus  closely  translated. 

Hinc  Ructus  alto  volvitur  impetu, 
Atque  inde,  dum  nos  puppe  nigra 
Per  medics  propcramus  undas. 

Versamur  alti  lurbinibus  freti, 
Mali. sub  ipso  dum  latet  sequore 
Pars  ima,  nee  velum  supremis 
Jam  laccrum  supcrest  procellis. 
For  MM^f  &  »}itA«f,  Heraclides  Ponticus,  Ed.  Gale,  has  i£«>«»  & 
^«}iiXo. — ^Valckn.  ad  Ammon.  p.  114,  for  jt««A^»  reads  x«a«»  against 
the  metre. — ^The  Reviewer  omits  the  I'  and  reads  <xkui;  «?. — UfAfOi  V 
if  ri  fiicBf  is  cited  by  Apollonius  Dyscolus.    Reizii  Excerpt,  p.  428, 
— &nXt9   is  the  reading  of  H.  Stephens  &  Baxter,  ad  Hor.  Od.  i. 
1  !•.  1.     But  ^«??xw  is  the  -iEolic  form  fgr  J<«»)<x«. 
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ivhich  constitutes  a  palpable  solecism  ;  and  is  an  attempt  as  yaxn 
as  that  which  he  makes  to  change  «v  into  if,  contrary  to  the 
au^^ority  of  the  best  MSS.  in  Aristoph.  Nub.  »95.  On  v.  5H7p 
we  differ  from  the  learned  editor,  who  pefers  «3}>iy  to  tO^f.  We 
side  with  Aristarchus,  who  wrote  the  latter  in  his  two  editions  of 
Homer,  while  Nicias  doubled  the  3.  It  is  not  remarked  that  the 
Great  Etymologist,  p.  76,  28,  attributes  vv.  610,  611,  612,  to 
Sophocles,  and  writes  <)Vip  for  <»t<.  Mr  Butler  seldom  notices  the 
Attic  form  of  »  for  »i  (which  in  fact  is  only  the  most  antient  ortho* 
graphy,  retained  after  the  invention  of  the  H),  as  w-^o^w/**?,  631  ;  and 
often  quotes  passajres  without  making  this  correction.  At  v.  72S» 
ke  writes  thus,  *  "l5»i,  Colb.  2.  Jsk.  B.  C.  D.  Cant.  2.  Ar,  Brunck* 
Schuiz.  Porson. ; '  whereas,  in  fact.  Person  has  \%h  as  usual.  He 
commends  Pauw  for  his  alteration  of  ^x&yS^aq  from  ^x^inrtif, 
because  the  latter  would  have  its  last  syllable  long.  His  praise 
is  rightly  bestowed,  but  his  reason  is  unfortunate ;  inasmuch  as 
the  accusative  feminine  of  the  plural  number  from  fx«ytnriff  is 

fX»y»t^cv(9   and  not  ^Xoy«9r«f. 

In  v.  802,  Mr  Butler  seems  inclined  to  prefer  Ax^tiyyHf,  the 
lection  exhibited  by  Aldus  and  one  MS.,  to  the  common  read- 
ing «Up«yHf,  on  the  authority  of  Hesychius,  and  the  Etymol. 
M.  We  will,  however,  venture  to  pronounce,  that  there  is  no 
such  word  as  ««f«yyn;,  which  certainly  appears,  prima  facie^ 
an  anomalous  compound,  and  is,  we  conceive,  unsupported  by 
any  sufficient  vouchers.  Hesych.  'A»^«yvK  •  )v^i^  •  w%'k^t .  U 
(v;^«x«y  .  kff^ni — which  is  evidently  a  confusion  of  distinct  glosses; 
£dd.  Ven.  &  Flor.  Ax^ttyui  Cyrilli  Lex.  MS.  Ax^tcyU  $  and  in  fact 
the  second  y  is  an  interpolation  of  Marcus  Musurus.  The  com* 
mon  reading  of  v.  677,  Ac^w  «eK{u»  «,  is  defended  by  Mr  But]er> 
on  geographical  grounds ;  but  we  fear  that  the  incorrectness  of 
the  coiistruction  is  sufficient  to  condemn  it.  The  Scholiast,  antiq. 
evidently  read  x^'mv.  For  the  sake  of  avoiding  an  anapxst  in  the 
fifth  place,  V.  6b  k,  the  learned  editor  supposes  an  extraordinary 
syniresis  of  i«  into  one  syllable,  making  mpiit^f  a  trisyllable.  This, 
however,  we  confidently  state  to  be  impossible,  there  being  no  a- 
nalogy  between  this  and  the  Latin  Arjete,  Consiljum,  Nasidjenus, 
Fluvjorum  and  the  like,  which  are  enumerated  by  Bentley  ad 
Horar.  Serm.  II.  8.  I.,  and  after  him  by  the  Reviewer  before  men- 
tioned. As  a  similar  instance,  is  adduced  Atyvrritytm  from  the 
Persae.  So,  where  Brunck,  as  Schiitz  remarks,  *  acutely  observes^ 
that  */yv»Tidyiir«  IS  a  word  of  five  syllables,  as  in  Euripides,  Phxn. 
68 i.  myJcte-t  is  to  be  so  pronounced  that  a<W»  shall  form  a  trochee.' 
This  latter  passage  Musgriive  has  corrected,  by  reading  fvuA«*rf| 
and  it  is  surprising  that  Brunck,  Schiitz  and  Mr  Butler,  with  the 
teading  of  the  Codex  Mosquensis  ard  Turnebus  before  their  eyes, 
viz,  Aiyvxr»yirKi,  as  it  Is  printed  also  by  Porson,  should  have  persisted 

ia 
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in  retaining  a  word,  which*  independently  of  its  false  metrei  is  an 
anomalous  compound  \  for  we  do  not  find  ¥stifAu«yvinu  Kvar^f^yttvc^ 

Xtfrfyvmiy  but  JSutifityiinu  Kv7(«yf9W(,   X«»«yi»i«.      The  late   ProfeS- 

sor  got  over  the  diihculty,  by  transposi:*^  itvroy  and  tu^ui**i.  In 
T.  704j  Brunck)  after  six  MSiS.,  reads  £v  t*  U»x^»f  m^^,  Mr 
Butler  prefers  Xv  ^ ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  Brunck  is  right ; 
for  by  this  alteration,  we  avoid  a  deviation  from  the  idiom  of  the. 
Tragedians,  which  requires  Uaxfiot  Tjn^fi»  vv  Vi,  Stephanas  Byz* 
in  V.  i*«x^>  has  m  t  lut^fi^i  rx,  j  which  is  an  evident  corruption 

eft 

01  «v  r. 

V.  769.  has  sadly  perplexed  the  critics.  We  shall  pass  over 
their  various  conjectures  ;  observing  merely,  that  Mr  Butler  ad- 
opts the  correction  of  Mr  Tate,  «-(<*  Tiv^S  y  «» U  2i<rfuh  ly^,  to  which 
we  have  the  same  objection  as  to  that  of  Brunck^  viz.  that  the  trans* 
position  of  »y«^'i  and  the  changing  it  into  h^,  materially  weakens 
Its  force.  But,  in  our  apprehension,  the  difficulty  is  to  be  8ur« 
mounted  by  so  certain  and  easy  a  correction,  that  we  are  surprised 
at  its  having  hitherto  eluded  all  the  critics.  Most  of  the  MSS. 
and  editions  have  w^tt  i/^y  if  uc  iw^t  av^.  Aldus,  however,  and 
Robortellus  exhibit  w(tf  £f  It^my  he  iwfuiv  xM.  One  MS.,  the  Me- 
dicean,  gives  Xviuf^  from  which  three  variations,  the  genuine 
reading  is  easily  framed, — «v  }vr«,  w^h  if  t/ivy  if  t»  ^ta^f  av^uV* 
The  conuption  proceeded  from  the  ignorance  of  the  copyists^ 
who  were  offended  by  the  recurrence  of  the  if.  This  particle, 
however,  is  repeated  in  a  similar  manner,  Eurip.  Hccub.  736. ;. 
Med.  369.;  Alcest.  75.  \  Helen.  299.  as  corrected  by  Porson;  and 
ap.  Stob.  tit.  xxi. ;  and,  after  an  interval  even  less  than  the  present^ 
^ch.  Supp.  778.  Soph,  in  Phsedia.  ap.  Stob.  Floril.  xtiii.  p.  16S. 
Trachin.  755.  as  corrected  in  a  MS.  note  by  Porson— ^«6rt)i»  rU  if 
}vnmt'  if  myimiff  wuuf  j  which  correction  was  rendered  necessary  by 
the  double  N.  A  similar  remedy  must  be  applied  to  a  fragment 
of  Sophocles  ap.  Plut.  Sympos.  rrob.  9.  HxeLrrm  r«  yifq  7«  zr^ttrtr 
JAliv  Siw0^  which  Valcknaer.  Diatr.  p.  222.  corrects  iizretrteL  T«yfynH 
T»  v{«^«i  Jx*'  ilvt^ — read  T*ysusT«.  That  great  scholar  has  erred  in 
a  similar  manner,  Diat.  p.  i  3,  by  reading  v^i  iytnirtn  for  v^W  r«i(» 
iyifm  in  a  fragment  of  Euripides.  In  the  verse  before  us,  Xvkt^  is 
edited  by  Porson,  which  introduces  a  fine  aposiopesis. 

We  are  surprised,  that,  after  the  very  probable  correction  of 
^«Jb  for  Uviiif,  V.  828.  suggested  by  Porson  ad  Orest.  324,  Mr 
Butler  should  quote  the  common  lection  in  a  note  on  the  Supplices^ 
as  authority  for  itiwi^  We  may  remark,  that  the  passage  of  Ste- 
phanas Bysantinus,  adduced  by  the  late  Professor,  furnishes  us 
with  a  correction  of  the  Venetian  Scholia  ad  II.  A  2.,  where,  for 

9pfwiim  should  be  read  waviim.    Hesych.  riin^ .  £y(«i««i  Km  oIximii  ; 

read  «yc«i  nuit  \  which  conjecture  is,  we  think|  sufficiently  esta« 

Z  blished 
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blished  by  tlie  passages  of  Steplianus  iind  fhe  Scholiast  jusf  men- 
tioned. The  agreement  of  all  the  MSS.  in  3«tir«>«  rs  certainly  a 
perplsxinjT  circumstance ;  but  no  doubt  remains  on  our  minds  of 
the  tru'h  of  the  above  correction  ;  and  we  suspect  that  the  copy- 
ists, who  were  much  more  versed  in  Homer  thin  in  the  Attic 
writers,  introduced  this  word  for  y«i«>«,  which  did  not  happen 
to  be  of  their  acquaintance. 

In  V.  5S7,  %uiL(L^i\  passes  unnoticed,  though  Person  and  one  MS. 
have  Y>*}ML?^u^  We  think  that  Hermann  justly  defends  the  com- 
mon reading  of  v.  858. ;  but  interprets  it  in  a  manner  which'  thfe 
words,  as  they  now  stand,  will  not  bear.  The  explanation  gifen 
by  Siebelis.  Diatrib.  ad  Pcrs.  p.  118,  which  Mr  Butler  ce^surei 
sOitiewhat  hastily,  appears  to  us  judicious  and  satisfactory.  '  Sed 
iltarum  deus  invidebit  corpora,  i.  e.  non  commirret  ut  iis  potian- 
tur. '  Heyne  with  Pauw  reads  i*f*irrtti ;  which  is  probable,  but 
unsupported  by  MS.  authority. 

The  correction  of  Sch'Jiz  in  v.  «98,  of  ftiy*  for  yi^  suggested 
by  ft*7^f^  the  reading  of  the  Aldine  edition,  is  happy,  and  meew 
with  the  approbation  of  Mr  Butler.  Our  limits  prevent  us  from 
noticing  matters  of  less  importance,  which  occur  in  the  critical 
commentary.  We  will  conclude  our  remarks  on  it  with  a  list  of 
those  passages  in  the  play  which  are  not  noticed  by  the  learned  e- 
ditor  as  being  quoted  by  the  antient  authors,  vv.  J .  'i.  55.  4-.  5."  6. 
44.  39.  60.  79.  105.  2i8.  250.  :i27.  329.  S50.  355.  »().'>.  378.-*^ T): 
457.  575.  592.  6iO.  611.  612.  667.  70*.  730.  764.  803.  979. 

We  shall  now  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  philosophical  com- 
mentary. This  opens  with  a  long  and  curious  n6te  of  Mr  But- 
ler's friend  Joannes  Mliller,  written  in  most  crude  and  inelegant 
liatin,  which  we  are  actually  at  a  loss  to  construe,  much  more  to 
comprehend.  We  wish  that  Mr  Butler,  if  prevented  by  respect' 
for  his  illustrious  correspondent,  from  consigning  these  remarks 
to  his  Adversaria,  or  the  flames,  had  thrown  them  together  in  the 
form  of  an  excursus,  which,  in  company  with  those  of  Chrisiian 
Godfrey  Schiirz,  would  have  formed  a  pretty  appendix  to  the 
volume.  We  highly  approve  of  this  method,  which  has  been 
pursued  by  commentators  of  the  stamp  of  the  late  Mr  Miiller,  as 
it  Icavefj  the  reader  more  at  liberty  as  to  the  perusal  of  their  crude 
and  uninteresting  speculations. 

What,  for  example,  can  be  more  Tibsurd,  than  to  imagine,  a?" 
Mliller  does,  that  in  v.  21.  fsiinr  yS^ori^i  m^ans  the  Greek  tongue, 
or  that  by  o^nm  uvit^  yyAUi  are  intended  *  the  miseries  and  una- 
voidable fates  of  men,  by  which  w6  are  retained' from  liberty  and 
happiness  ? '  »  This  rpirit  of  allegorizing  on  the  text  of  the  an- 
tient authors,  always  leads  the  possessor  of  it  into  preposterou.<« 
conjectures  and  revolting  absurdities^  and  is'  as  much  a  waste' of 
I  kaming 


ItsMiiiiig  when  enployed  on  the  chsttcsy  as  it »  dangerous  In  thf 
•todT  w  the  Scrqitortf  • 

The  philological  notes  of  Mr  Batter  himself  are  generally 
learned  end  nsefuli  we  regret  that  they  are  not  more  thickly 
acattered  throo|h  diis  tedious  mass  of  commentary  \  since  ther« 
are  still  many  singularitiee  of  language  and  construction  which  art 
passed  over  in  silence.  We  could  bare  wished,  also,  that  those 
paesages  and  phrases  of  Homer  had  been  noted,  which  ^chylua 
has  imitated  or  adopted  t  these  are  not  a  few,  and  are  wonby  of 
remark,  as  JEschylus  is  known  to  have  been  a  warm  admirer  of 
the  father  of  Grecian  song,  and  to  hare  termed  his  own  compo« 
sitiona  '  crumbs  of  the  Homeric  banquet. '  We  cannot  refraia 
from  transcribing,  for  the  edification  and  amusement  of  our  read<» 
ers,  a  note  of  Jran  Mailer's  on  t.  186.  '  Qitanta  his  Jobus  afiti* 
•oca  dixit  /  MagnUudo  duorum  auctorum  sumaue  antijuiUUis  Ji  ^ 
wutUudifUm  habei  /  altior  tamen  AusiTlDENSis ;  (i.  e.  the  man 
of  Uz.)  Qracus  ad  kumaniorem  i¥ihkfyk»  ddaJbitur.  *  This  is 
more  in  the  style  (we  do  not  mean  as  to  the  Latinity)  of  Justue 
Ltpsitts,  and  Vincentius  Obsopasus,  than  any  thing  we  hare  read 
in  the  labours  of  modern  conunentators,  except  some  of  the  lucu* 
hrationa  of  Schiitz. 

On  the  word  «ne«^Mf»  t.  1 90|  the  reader  should  have  been  re« 
ferred  to  the  learned  illustration  of  its  primary  and  subsequent 
acMings  given  by  Ruhnken  ad  Timaeum. 

We  are  surprised  at  the  implicit  deference  which  Mr  Butlet 
psya  to  the  authority  of  Hesychius,  Suidas,  and  the  author  of  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum,  whose  lexicons  are  three  of  the  most 
corrupt  books  extant  in  any  language.  Indeed,  it  requires  consi- 
derable caution  and  discernment  to  use  the  works  of  the  lexico« 
graphists  and  grammarians  with  advantage,  and  to  distinguish 
their  own  glosses  from  the  valuable  extracts  from  the  more  antient 
writers  on  language,  with  which  they  have  enriched  their  treatises* 
Ami  even  these  must  be  taken  with  some  discrimination ;  for  ma- 
ny of  the  specimens  which  remain,  even  of  the  most  learned  of 
them,  are  sad  nonsense.  We  would  recommend  the  young  schon 
lar,  who  takes  in  hand  Hesychius  or  Suidas,  after  he  nas  perused 
the  preface  of  Pierson  to  Maeris,  and  Valcknaer^s  <  Schediasma 
de  Epistola  ad  Eulogium,'  to  read  the  words  of  Ruhnken,  £p. 
CriL  1.  p.  b6,  and  some  sensible  observations  of  Verheyk,  in  hia 
*  Excursus  de  dialectis  Antoninianis.  * 

A  singular  etymology  is  proposed  for  wnc,  at  v.  575.  Mr 
Butler  derives  it  from  ^  and  mi#H«.<  errabunda. '  To  this  we 
demur,  first,  because  if  it  could  be  deduced  from  li  and  IrnyM^ 
it  would  be  t^rnW  rather  than  iSrrif,  and,  in  fact,  three  MSS. 
read  «irr«nf  for  i4rn#i»  in  V.  SOiy  which,  however^  is  too  palpa- 

?oL.xv.  Mo.8j».  h  Ue 
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ble  a  Uunder  of  the  copyist  to  delay  us  for  %  moment.  Not 
)hat  even  mrni^  would  be  Greek  ;  for  the  only  compound  which 
analogy  suggests  is  mrtAvm :  secondly,  because  we  concetire  that 
it  would  be  no  difiicalt  matter  to  proTe»  that  the  priTatire  par* 
ticle  »«  is  a  creature  existing  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  gram« 
marians,  like  their  favourite  xi  and  Xit  XtntmrvnA,  This  has  been 
already  done,  in  part,  by  Ruhnken,  in  his  Eptstola  Critica.  Ott 
tr»(«uMzr«r,  v.  58S,  an  apposite  gloss  is  given  from  Suidas.  We 
wiah  3r«^«iMfrr«  had  been  traced  to  its  original  meaning,  which 
is,  *  to  beat  out  of  time,  ^  or  '  across  time, '  as  musicians  say, 
which  is  also  the  primary  signification  of  vw^MrdW,  v.  1055;  «i«^ 
in  such  words  as  these,  is  expressed  by  our  English  preposition 
*  beside. '  No  notice  is  taken  of  the  learned  illustration  and  in* 
terpretation  of  ^.  862.  by  Rtihnken,  who  renders  \t  w^wfUn  '  in 
juguloy  *  and  supports  his  opinion  by  a  variety  of  references  ;  no^ 
of  Person's  remark  on  the  Hecub.  1125,  concerning  the  active 
usagfe  of  «-#«T»f  in  V.  92S, 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  that  Mr  Butler  should  coincide 
with  Morell  in  his  strar^ge  version  of  v.  1000,  ^x^^  ^tii»  ^i  »if»* 
iiroti  trtb^yf^*  <  Tu  mihi^  velutJluctuSy  thdUitus^  eSt  persuadendo^  * 
in  which  they  follow  M.  Apostolius.  The  usual  and  obvious 
mode  of  construing,  is  confirmed  to  certainty  by  similar  expres- 
sions in  the  Andromache,  5SS,  and  Medea,  28  j  see  also  Sam« 
son  Aponistes,  960.  Instead  of  the  illustration  of  the  phrase 
trnm^  xUff,  v.  1021,  which  is  adduced  from  Barth.  Adv.  vixi.  H. 
the  words  of  Ruhnken,  Ep.  Crit.  p«  99,  might  have  been^  tran- 
scribed with  greater  advantage.  Mr  Butler  is  undoubtedly  right 
in  his  interpretation  of  v.  936,  iSitn  Ti»  x^voW  tSm\  «  sc.  unum- 
quemque. '  The  exact  meaning,  however,  is  better  given  by 
our  English  phrase,  •  the  ruler  for  the  time  being. '  This  is  pre* 
cisely  wh^t  Thucydides  means,  IL  c.  M.  »V«  ^Mnmt  rSr  mi  v^ttg^ 
nktfK  The  first  volume  contains  also  the  fragments  which  are 
left  us  of  the  two  lost  dramas  on  the  subject  of  Prometheus  \  but 
the  length  to  which  we  have  extended  our  remarks  on  the  first 
play,  compels  us  to  reserve  our  observations  on  the  remainder  of 
ihe  work,  for  a  future  Number. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  bf  opinion,  that  Mr  Butler  has  rendered 
a  considerable  service  to  the  literary  •  world.  For  the  improve- 
ment of  the  edition,  we  would  certainly  have  recommended  o- 
missions  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  not  a  few  additions.  The 
task,  however,  which  the  learned  editor  had  to  performi  was  dif-  • 
ficult ;  and  he  has  been  in  some  measure  cramped  in  the  execu- 
sion  of  It :  aiid,  though  we  certainly  think  that  the  information 
which  is  given  does  not  correspond  in  point  of  utility  with  the 
bulk  of  t£e  commentaries  through  which  it  is  to  be  hunted  out^ 
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yet  we  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  much  has  been  done,  be- 
cause all  has  not  been  done  which  might.  In  the  philological 
notes  of  Mr  Butler^  is  displayed  an  extensive  acquaintance  with 
flie  works  of  those  commentators  who  wrote  soon  after  the  re- 
Tiral  of  Greek  literature.  We  are,  however,  often  inclined  to 
wish  that,  instead  of  the  prolix  illustrations  which  are  adduced 
from  the  Adversaria  &  Varise  Lectiones  qf  that  age,  he  had  given 
as  the  more  useful  and  concise  information  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  critics  of  the  Dutch  school ;  for,  though  we  entertain  all 
imaginable  respect  for  Turnebus,  Muretus  and  Beroaldus,  we 
think  that,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  their  lucubrations,  as  well 
as  those  of  their  unworthy  imitator  Schlitz,  fill  up  a  space  which 
would  have  been  more  advantageously  occupied  by  the  notes  or 
Hemsterhuis,  Valcknaer,  Pierson,  Koen  and  Ruhnken. 

The  copious  enumeration  of  various  lections,  which  is  contain** 
cd  in  the  critical  commentary,  will  be  of  great  utility  to  future 
editors  of  JEschylus ;  but  we  cannot  help  observing,  that,  al« 
though  we  are  now  presented  with  a  very  useful  mass  of  collec- 
tanea, the  volumes  before  us  can  scarcely  be  termed  part  of  ^ 
'  new  edition*  of  JSschylus. 

We  will  conclude  our  animadversions  On  the  first  volume  with 
a  sensible  remark  made  by  Sch&tz  in  rhe  preface  to  his  edition  oj^ 
tfiis  author,  p.  vii,  who,  it  appears,  afforded  a  singular  instance 
of  being  convinced  of  a  truth,  and  yet  acting  in  direct  opposition 

to  it.      rwfpiuf  fx*n»  ft   i  firif  fitdljmu. 

*  Tale  editionum  genus,  utut  plurima  in  iis  bona  instnt,  pn> 
pagando  inter  eruditos  homines  Grsecarum  Ktterarum  studio  pa* 
fum  prodesse  certe  scio ;  meliusque,  quamVis  minus  gloribse,  de 
eo  merer!  arbitror,  qui  curent,  ut  correcta,  qu«e  meruni  textum 
auctorum  habeant,  exemplaria,  exigiio  pretio  venalia  !n  niahus 
atudiosorum  veniant.  * 

We  should  not  omit  t6  obser^e^  that,  for  a  knowledge  of  tb« 
corrections  which  we  have  stated  as  the  late  Professor  Porson's^ 
we  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  learned  frieiid  to  whonl  they 
Were  originally  communicated. 


Art.  XI.  Parliamentary  Logic :  to  'oohich  ai'e  subjoined^  7\bo 
*  Speeches,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  Ireland^  and 
tiher  Pieces ;  In/  the  Right  Honourable  WiUiam  Gerard  HamiU 
ton.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  Considerations  on  the  Com 
LawSf  by  Samuel  Johnson,  LLD.  Never  before  printed* 
8to.     pp.  S5S;     London,  1808. 

'T'his  \i  all  that  remains  of  the  famous  Single- Speefch  Hamilton; 
^      and,  attractif  e  as  the  ngmfe  aftd  the  subject  unquestionably 

L  S  arc. 
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are)  it  seems  to  have  made  but  a  feeble  impression  on  the  public* 
Tet  there  is  no  work  which  we  should  h^ve  thought  more  likely 
to  make  fortune  in  a  country  like  this^  than  a  short  practical  trea* 
tise  on  Parliamentary  oratory^  by  a  man  who  was  long  popularly 
supposed  to  have  rivalled  the  eloquence  of  Chatham^  and  to  have 
guided  the  pen  of  Junius.  This  little  volume,  however,  we  find, 
has  been  pubhshed  for  more  than  a  year  ^  and,  without  having 
ever  been  much  talked  of,  seems*  pretty  well  advanced  in  its  voy- 
age to  oblivion.  We  are  sufficiently  aware  that  there  is  no  ap- 
peal from  a  verdict  of  igftorofmas  by  the  grand  jury  of  the  public  ^ 
Bor  are  we  very  much  disposed  to  call  its  justice  in  question  in  the 
present  instance :  but  we  do  think  the  work  exceedingly  curipus  ^ 
and  conceive  that  a  short  account  of  it  may  be  interesting  to  ma- 
ny who  might  want  virtue  to  go*  through  with  the  originad* 

The  first  thing  in  the  volume  is  a  preface,  containing  some  ac- 
count of  the  author;  which,  though  extremely  characteristic* 
need  not  detain  us  long^  Mr  Hamilton,  who  was  born  in  Lon- 
don of  Scostish  parentage,,  was  diligently  instructed  in  learning 
and  loyalty  at  Oxford }  and,  about  the  age  of  twenty-one,  ap- 
pears to  have  indited  various  dull  odes^  which  he  forthwith  jpn'n/- 
gditkz  handsome  (quarto  pamphlet,  but  prudently  abstained  from 
publishinggi^-^firom  that  proud  and  anxious  feat  of  committing  him* 
self,  which  a^>ears  ta  haive  dictated  all  the  action  and  all  the  in* 
action  of  his  succeeding  life..  From  college  he  came  into  the  So- 
ciety of  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  it  is  said  that  he  studied  law  fos 
some  years  with  great  assiduity ;  but  could  not  bring  himself  to 
venture  on  the  practice  of  the  profession,  till  the  death  of  his  fa- 
ther left  him  at  liberty  to*  pursue  a  lesfr  laborious  occupation.  He 
came  into  Parliament  i»  1754? ;  and,  after  sitting  silent  for  some- 
thing more  than  a  year,  at  last  delivered  that  sit^ie  ifeech^  upon 
which  his  reputation  has  exclusively  rested  down  to  the  present 
^y.  The  speech,  which,,  we  ave  told,  was  '  set,  and  full  of  an- 
titneses,  *  was  in  favour  of  the  ministry ;.  and  was  *  speedily  re« 
warded  by  a  place  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  at  which,  and  at  the 
back  of  the  Treasury  Bench,  the  eloquent  gentleman  sate  ^ient 
for  five  years  more,  when  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Lord 
Halifax,  on  his  nomination  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irelandi  and 
look  his  departure  for  that  country  in  l76i.  Here  he  was  under 
the  necessity,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  of  violating  his  pru- 
dential silence ;  but,  that  this  might  be  accomplished  with  the 
least  possible  hazard,  it  appears,  from  the  volume  before  us,  that 

he 

*  He  contributed  anofher  speech^  it  appears,  before  he  got  his 
ward  $  but  as  it  was  on  the  same  subject  with  the  first,  and  by  a* 
aaeans  so  bzilliant,  it  seems  to  have  been  generally  forgotten*. 
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Iw  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  out  his  orations  in  a  fair  hand)  in 
doe  time  before  the  occasion  of  debate.  Upon  his  return  to  Eng- 
hndy  he  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  Ireland^ 
which  o£Bce  he  continued  to  ho4d  till  t784  ;  when,  *  to  acconib* 
modate  the  Goremment/  as  his  biographer  informs  «8,  he  was 
so  obliging  as  '  to  resign  it  to  Mr  Foster,  upon  receiving  an  equi» 
▼alent  compensation, ' — the  nature  or  amount  of  which  is  not  ex- 
plained* From  the  period  of  his  return  from  Ireland  in  1762^ 
down  to  his  death  in  1796,  nothing  more  seems  to  be  known  of 
his  history,  than  that  he  wrote,  and  copied  fairly  out,  the  treatise 
now  before  us  ^  and  that  he  had  constantly  a  seat  in  Parliament^ 
%vhere  he  uniformly  held  his  ton^^ue,  and  voted  (as  we  have  al* 
ways  heard)  with  the  pasty  in  powen  la  the  year  last  mention- 
ed he  died,  rich  and  unmarried. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  character,  we  think,  in  this  brief  and 
naked  outline  ;  nor  shaH  we  judge  less  correctly  of  the  singular 
performance  before  us,  if  we  carry  to  the  perusal  of  it  the  im- 
pression of  a  man  of  second-rate  talents  and  first-rate  pretensions, 
^of  that  mixture  of  fastidiousness  and  feebleness,— of  acuteness 
as  to  little  things,  and  incapacity  as  to  great,-^-of  timidity  and  ar- 
rogance,— of  coldness  and  restless  ambition,-— which  has  palmed 
so  many  false  reputations  on  the  world,  and  so  often  enabled  cun* 
oing  mediocrity  to  usurp  the  honours  of  genius. 

llie  editor  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  prove  that  Mr  Hamil- 
ton was  not  Junius  ^  and  even  seems  to  think,  that  he  does  great 
honour  to  his  memory  by  wiping  away  that  foul  imputation.  He 
would  not  have  shown  such  ignorance  of  law,  nor  such  petty 
knowledge  <if  military  matters  ;  nor  would  he  have  used  the  bar- 
barous term  of  collegian  for  a  gownsman  |  nor  spoken  of  the 
merit  of  Cromwell,  or  the  accomplishments  of  Bradshaw, — as  that 
celebrated  writer  has  done.  Moreover,  the  said  editor  has  occa- 
sion to  know,  th^t  Mr  Hamilton  once  positively  confessed  to  an 
intimate  friend,  *  that  he  could  have  written  better  papers  than 
those  of  Junius;'  and  that,  at  another  time,  when  a  particular 
passage  was  imputed  to  him,  he  fl(*w  into  a  passion,  and  protest- 
ed, *  that  if  he  had  written  such  a  passage  as  that,  he  should  hav« 
tliought  he  had  forfeited  all  pretensions  to  good  taste  or  composi* 
tion  for  ever.  * 

Those  proofs,  we  will  confess,  do  not,  of  themselves,  appear  to 
us  perfectly  conclusive ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  think  that  the 
editor  has  completely  settled  the  question  by  this  publication  i  and 
chat  no  man,  who  reads  it  through,  can  fail  to  be  satisfied  that  Mr 
H^mitcon  was  not  the  author  of  those  celebrated  letters.  The 
«peeches  in  Parliament,  which  are  now  printed  from  his  own  ma- 
IHiscript^  are  of  themselves,  we  think,  perfectly  decisive^    They 
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have  no  re&emblance  whatever  to  the  style  of  JuniuSi  either  in  it^ 
beautieSi  or  it$  defects.  They  are  neat^  correct,  and  formal  com* 
positions, — ^written  in  a  very  moderate,  artiiicial,  and  somewhat 
feeble  tone, — without  vehemence  or  splendour — figure,  point,  or 
personality.  The  general  character  of  the  man,  too,  and  the  sort 
of  taste  and  talent  displayed  in  the  work  before  us,  appear  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  on  the  subject. 

There  is  another  point  which  the  editor  labours  with  equal  zeal| 
though,  in  our  opinion,  with  infinitely  less  success ;  and  that  is^ 
the  justification  of  the  personal  politics  of  the  author, — of  that 
cold-blooded  indifference  (to  give  it  the  mildest  name)  which  pre- 
vented him  from  entering  with  zeal  into  the  views  of  any  party^ 
and  enabled  him  at  all  times  to  side  with  the  most  powerful,  with- 
out exposing  himfelf  to  the  charge  of  any  very  gross  inconsistency. 
This,  we  think,  is  a  far  more  dangerous  heresy  than  the  mere  ido- 
latry of , his  abilities,  and  requires  to  be  denounced  with  somewhat 
greater  severity. 

*  He  had  no  very  strong  attachment, '  we  are  tol(]»  *  to  any  par- 
ty whatsoever  ;  and  indeed  considered  politics  as  a  land  of  game^  of 
which  the  stake  or  prize  was  the  administration  of  the  country. 
Hence  he  thought,  that  those  who  conceived  that  one  party  were 
possessed  of  greater  abilities  than  their  opponents,  and  were  therefore 
fitter  to  fill  the  first  offices  in  the  State,  might,  with  great  propriety, 
adopt  such  measures  (consistent  with  the  constitution)  as  should  tend 
to  bring  their  friends  into  tlie  administration  of  affairs,  or  to  support 
them  when  invested  with  such  power ;  without  weighing  in  golden 
scales  the  partictdar  parliamentary  questions  which  should  be  brought 
Jbrwardfor  this  purpose  ;  looking,  oh  such  occasions,  rather  to  ihe 
object  of  each  motion,  then  to  the  question  itself.  And  in  support  of 
these  positions,  which,  however  short  they  may  be  of  theoretical  per* 
fection,  do  not  perhaps  very  widely  deviate  from  the  actual  state  of 
things,  he  used  to  observe,  that  if  any  o/^e  would  carefully  examine 
all  the  questions  which  have  been  agitated  in  Parliament  from  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  he  would  be  surprised  to  find  howyhv  could 
be  pointed  out,  in  which  an  honest  man  might  not  conscientiously 
have  voted  on  either  side, — ^however,  by  the  force  of  rhetorical  ag- 
gravation, and  the  fervour  of  the  times,  they  may  have  been  repre- 
sented to  be  of  such  importance,  that  the  very  existence  of  the  State 
depended  on  the  result  of  the  deliberation.  * 

Now,  all  tliis,  we  will  confess,  sounds  very  moderate  and  rea- 
sonable ;  and,  if  given  merely  as  the  creed  of  a  retired  philoso- 
pher, might  admit  of  a  tolerable  defence  :  but,  when  avowed  as 
the  guiding  principle  of  a  man  of  talents,  who  sits  and  votes  a- 
mong  the  repreientatives  of  the  people,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say, 
that  it  stiikes  us  as  coming  too  near  to  an  avowal  of  systematic 
baseness  and  predetermined  servility. 
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It  ia  very  true  that  iiiany  of  the  qu^ftions  which  are  keenly  de^ 
Imted  in  Parliament}  are  not^  of  themfelres,  of  vital  importance  to 
the  country  or  the  conftitution.  They  do  not  lead  immediately 
to  the  fubverfion  of  the  throne,  or  the  deftruAion  of  the  liberties 
of  the  people ;  but  every  conftttutional  queflion, — and  every  patty 
queftion,  in  fo  far  as  the  (landing  parties  of  court  and  co;untry  are 
concernedj— has  this  tendency  more  or  lefs  remotely,  and  oui^ht 
to  be  fo  confidered  by  all  who  are  to  aflift  in  its  deciGon.  The 
carrying  or  the  lofing  of  every  fuch  queftion  tends,  undoubtedly, 
to  confirm  or  to  endanger  fome  principle  of  the  conftitution,  and  to 
increafe  or  diminifh  a  power  which  mud  be  confidered  as  conftantly 
working  for  its  deftruAion.  Until  the  conftitution  and  the  coun* 
try  are  upon  the  very  eve  of  deftruftion,  it  is  upon  fuch  queftions 
alone  that  the  zeal  of  their  defenders  can  be  exerted  ;  and  it  ia 
only  by  bringing  forth  all  their  ftrength,  and  contending,  and  con* 
trouling  each  other  on  that  debateable  border,  that  the  two  parties, 
upon  whofe  eternal  confli£l  the  balance  of  our  government  der 
pends,  can  be  maintained  in  fafety  and  vigour.  If  they  were  not 
to  contend  upon  thefe  fmall  queftions,  they  would  foon  come  to 
have  one  great  battle  for  their  exiftence ;  and  the  iflue  of  that 
could  not  be  long  doubtful,  if  the  champions  of  one  had  uniform* 
ly  yielded  in  every  preparatory  conteft. 

The  immediate  objefls  of  war  are  for  tlie  moft  part  as  infigni& 
cant,  if  they  be  confidered  in  themfelves,  as  the  immediate  ohje^ls 
of  parliamentary  contention  \  and  a  philofopher  may  be  permitted 
lo  think,  that  it  is  of  no  great  confequence,  whether  this  border 
fortrefs,  or  that  diftant  ifland,  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  con^ 
tending  parties.  A  ftatefman,  however,  cannot  be  permitted  to 
think  fo ;  becaufe  he  knows  that  a  nation  which  give$  up  its  bor* 
der  forts  and  its  iflands  to  utijuft  aggreflion,  will  foon  have  to  con- 
tend about  its  metropolis  \ — and  leaft  of  all  can  it  be  permitted  to 
the  foldier  to  whom  the  defence  of  the  fortjrefs  has  been  entrufted, 
to  acl  upon  fuch  an  opinion.  Now,  the  members  of  the  lei^iilaT 
ture  are  the  foldiers  of  the  conftitution^  They  are  engaged  in  a 
true  and  neverrendmg  warfare ;  and  arc  equally  to  be  confidered 
as  traitors  and  deferters,  when  they  betray  the  truft  that  has 
been  repofed  in  themi  or  decline  the  cotiteft  to  which  they  are 
4eiied. 

Such,  we  think,  is  the  fair  refult  of  the  firft  article  of  the  poliv 
tical  creed  imputed  to  the  author  before  us,— that  it  is  foolifh  to 
attach  one's  felf  to  a  party  ;  and  that  it  is  no  matter  how  moft  de- 
nted queftions  are  carried.  From  this,  however,  there  is  a  co- 
rollary to  be  deduced,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  pregnant  wich 
confequences  ftill  more  alarming.  If  a  man  has  no  attachment 
tij  any  party,  or  the  principles  of  any  party, — then  there  can 
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be  no  obje£iioti  to  his  d^stngitig  his  party  as  often  as  may  fuit 
his  perfonal  conTcnience  ^  and  if  it  be  really  a  matter  of  indif<» 
ference  how  any  difputed  point  be  canic^i  it  nuft  be  ahfurd  tQ 
fnppofe  that  he  fhould  not  always  lend  his  aid  to  carry  it  in^th^ 
way  mod  likely  to  be  of  advantage  to  himfelf.     Accordingly,  we 
are  told  that  Mr  Hamilton  was  of  opinioni  that  there  were  <  very 
few  queftions  on  which  a   man  might  not  vote  conscientiously 
on  either  fide ; '   and  that,  when  any  object  was  to  be  gained| 
it  was  not  ncceflary  '  to  weieh  in  golden  fcales '  the  intrinfic  me* 
rits  of  the  controverfy.     It  is  impolTible  not  to  fee,  that  a  legiflator^ 
with  fuch  a  creed  and  fuch  a  confcience,  mud  always  be  at  the 
command  of  the  party  which  is  afbually  in  pofleffion  of  patronage 
and  power  \  and  that  thofe  mild  and  philofophical  maxims  whicb 
might  fttit  die  mediutions  of  a  reclafe,  can  never  be  z€ttA  upoa 
by  an  attending  member  of  the  Britifh  Houfe  of  Commons,  with* 
out  producing  all  the  eff^dis  of  the  bafed  venality.    Mr  Hamilton^ 
accordinglVf  fat  and  voted  on  the  fide  of  the  Treafury  for  the  bet^ 
ter  part  oi  forty  years ;  and  contrived  to  exert  a  confiderable  in-* 
fluence  with  no  fewer  than  t^filve  fucceffive  LordsrLieutenant  o{ 
Ireland^— But  it  is  tim^  now  to  introduce  the  reader  to  his  puUiv 
cation. 

For  our  own  parti  we  confefs  we  have  always  been  of  opinion, 
that  there  was  no  Aich  thing  as  an  art  of  reatoning  or  of  fpeak* 
Ing  %  and  that  it  would  be  nearly  as  abfurd  to  thinic  of  teaching 
a  man  to  fee  or  to  breathe,  as  to  imagine  thaf  he  can  learn 
any  thing  fiom  an  inftru£ior  in  the  equaUy  naturs^l  fundtons  of 
fpeech  and  underftanding.  At  all  events,  the  only  inftrudion  froin 
which  any  improvement  can  be  e^pe£^ed,  mud  be  that  which 
eonfifts  mainly  in  exercife  and  excrtbn.  When  we  would  teacH 
s  youth  to  box  or  to  dance,  we  fet  him  aKiancing  or  boxing  }  not 
did  it  ever  occur,  we  believe,  to  the  n^oft  fantaitical  profeflbrs  of 
thofe  fciencesi  to  begin  their  indru^iions  by  a  long  account  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  legs  and  arms  \  and  to  infid  upon  their  pupil^ 
learning  the  names  and  the  movements  of  all  the  nerves  apd  muf« 
cles,  by  the  combination  of  which  it  might  be  demond rated  that 
all  graceful  and  powerful  motion  mud  be  produced.  Yet  this  is 
nearly  the  whole  that  is  done  by  teachers  of  rhetoric  and  logic^ 
They  prefent  ypu  merely  with  a  dry  an«itomy  of  iniclledtual  box- 
ing and  dancing ;  and  pretend  to  have  taught  the  arts  of  reafon* 
ing  and  elocution,  when  they  have  merely  pointed  oi|t  laborioully 
^U  the  fteps  which  are  taken  unconfcioufly  by  thofe  who  c^ccl  in 
thofe  accomplifhmentSi'^in  which  no  one  ever  c^n  excel,  who 
^oes  not  take  them  unconfcioufly.  When  a  logician  gives  names 
fo  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  clafTifies  the  methods  of  invef- 
tV^tiPQi  ^4  eiiuii)erates  (he  yarious  orders  of  fyliogifms  and  para-r 
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iogbmsy  does  he  add  more  to  tout  skill  in  reasoningi  than  the 
grammarian  who  takes  account  ox  the  diphthongSi  and  reckons  up 
fhe  forms  of  the  plural  and  of  the  past  participle  in  your  native 
tongue,  does  to  your  knowledge  and  command  of  the  language? 
And  when  a  master  in  rhetoric  analyzes  an  oration  into  its  several 
parts,  or  counts  up  the  tropes  and  figures  which  it  is  natural  to 
Kse  in  anger,  in  grief,  or  in  derision,  does  he  give  more  practical 
instruction  than  if  he  had  told  you,  that  articulation  depended 
on  the  teeth,  the  tongue»  and  the  lips  i  or  that  sorrow  showed  ii* 
telf  in  tears,  and  rage  in  distortions  i  The  information  contain* 
ed  in  such  works,  in  short,  must,  if  it  be  true,  be  self-evident 
ind  kopwn  to  every  one ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  never  can  be 
present  to  the  mind  of  him  who  acts  most  successfully  on  the 
futh  of  it.  The  precepts  are  nearly  of  the  same  value,  Whrt 
fhould  we  think  ox  an  instructor,  wno  should  gravely  direct  us  to 
\^  beautiful  and  witty  when  we  made  love,  and  strong  and  valiant 
when  we  went  to  battle  ?  Tet  young  men  are  set  to  con  over 
fttch  profound  maxims  as  to  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour  of  your 
^dien^e,  and  to  make  your  opponent  hateful  or  ridiculous.  Nay, 
Mr  Hamilton  condescends  to  provide  parliamentary  orators  with 
9uch  advices  as  the  foljowing — *  Let  your  state  of  tacts  be  simple 
and  elegant,  and  your  reasoning  strong  and  forcible.  *  It  would 
liaire  been  more  compendious,  and  quite  as  rational,  to  have  said, 
*  Be  sure  upon  all  occasions  to  say  the  very  best  things  in  the 
rery  best  manner.* 

The  truth  i^,  that  orators  make  discourses  upon  oratory,  and  are 
never  made  by  them.  There  is  an  instinct  of  good  sense  which 
leads  all  that  are  capable  of  reaching  it,  to  the  tr«(e  course  of  ar-* 
^ument,  much  more  certainly  than  precept  \  nor  did  we  ever  happ 
pen  to  know  a  yo^ng  man  of  good  understanding,  who  was  ac« 
ijuainted  with  the  subject  in  dispute,  and  had  had  but  a  moderate 
share  of  practice  in  public  speaking,  who  was  at  all  at  a  loss  ei- 
ther to  refute  the  sophistry  of  his  antagonist,  or  to  put  his  own 
^gument  in  the  most  favourable  light,  without  any  aid  from  the 
maxims  of  a  technical  rhetoric. 

But  though  these  observations  are  directly  applicable  to  a  gre^it 
part  of  the  treatise  before  us,  it  would  be  unfair  not  to  add,  that  it 
contains  a  good  number  of  practical  maxims  and  acut?  remarks, 
of  which  it  might  sometimes  be  of  importance  for  a  debater  to  be 
reminded ;  but  the  utter  want  of  arrangement  or  method  of  any 
sort,  and  the  copious  intermixture  of  paltry  truisms  and  frivo- 
lous refinenients,  are  such,  we  fear,  as  entirely  to  prevent  its  uti« 
lity.  If  the  substance  of  the  work  had  been  found  in  the  form 
of  mere  notes  and  hints  for  debating,  carelessly  scattered  among 
the  papers  of  ^  dec^aspd  legislator,  they  would  certainly  have 
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giren  iu  a  very  favouiable  opinion  of  his  acuteness ;  but  when  we 
find  that  the  treatise  which  contai;is  them,  disorderlj  and  shame- 
fully in)methodical  as  it  is,  was  fairly  written  out  and  shown  at 
a  complete  work  to  Dr  Johnson,  many  years  ago^  we  will  confess 
that  we  are  more  strongly  impressed  with  the  feebleness  which 
was  incapable  of  digesting  its  materials,  than  with  the  industry 
which  must  hare  been  employed  in  collecting  them.  Not  on« 
ly  all  sorts  of  precepts  as  to  the  management  of  the  audience 
— *the  preparation  of  the  subject— the  choice  of  style,  and  the 
manner  of  delivery,  are  jumbled  together  in  the  same  page, — but 
no  attempt  is  even  made  to  separate  or  distinguish  the  directions 
for  getting  at  the  truth,  from  the  recipes  for  disguising  or  con- 
cealing it.  Throughout  the  whole  work,  indeed,  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  once  occurred  to  the  author,  that  it  could  ever  be  the  ob- 
ject of  debate,  or  at  least  of  parliamentary  debate,  to  promote  the 
cause  of  justice  or  truth ;  all  that  he  professes  to  teach  is,  how  to 
get  the  better  of  an  antagonist ;  and  judging,  wisely,  that  they 
who  are  in  the  right  stand  little  in  need  of  his  instructions^  nine- 
tenths  of  them  are  professedly  devised  for  the  assistance  of  those 
whe  know  they  are  m  the  wrong.  We  hare  nowhere  seen  a  more 
barefaced  manual  of  sophistry  ;  and  should  think  its  tendency  per- 
nicious, if  we  had  any  idea  that  it  could  at  all  aSect  the  practice 
of  its  readers. 

Another  singular  defect  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  is  th^ 
Confounding  of  the  precepts  or  directions  for  debate,  with  the 
actual  enumeration  of  various  general  topics  or  subjects  of  dis- 
cussion. Thus  we  have  remarks  upon  the  origin  and  defects  of 
law,  interspersed,  without  any  warning,  with  instructions  for  the 
use  of  ridicule  ;  and  statements  of  the  relative  strength  of  Great 
Britain  and  Austria,  mixed  in  with  hints  for  retorting  personali- 
ties. Such,  in  short,  is  the  confused  and  miscellaneous  appear- 
ance of  the  work,  that  if  we  were  to  hazard  a  conjecture  as  to 
the  manner  of  its  composition,  we  should  imagine,  that  the  au-^ 
thor,  in  the  course  of  his  long  attendance  in  Parliament,  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  noting  down  the  observations  that  occurred  to  him 
upon  the  management  of  every  important  debate ;  and  stating,) 
shortly,  the  general  grounds  of  argument  that  were  employed  or 
omitted,  and  the  arts  or  devices  which  were  or  might  have  been 
resorted  to ;  and  that  he  afterwards  ei^tracted  from  this  journal,^ 
such  observations  as  seemed  capable  of  the  most  extensive  appli- 
cation ;  and,  without  any  attempt  to  arrange  or  reduce  them  to 
principle,  baptized  the  collection  by  the  name  of  Parliamentary 
Logic.  It  seems  impossible  to  account  for  the  utter  disregard  of 
every  thing  like  method,  upon  any  other  hypothesis  ;  and  if .tliere 
be  any  foundation  for  the  conjecture,  it  must  add,  we  should 
''         ■  think^ 
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fhmkt  to  the  intereft  of  the  vork» — ^Gnce  it  maft  thus  be  con  3* 
dered  as  the  refult  of  a  long  and  vigilant  obfcrvation  of  the  ora- 
torical praAice  of  fuch  men  as  Chadiamy  FoX|  Burke,  Pitt|  and 
their  opponents. 

In  addition  to  the  other  caufes  of  repulHon  to  wliich  we  have 
alluded,  the  ftyle  of  the  virork,  we  ought  to  obfervei  is  extreme- 
ly affefled  and  peculiar.  Sometimes  the  author  mimics  the  preg- 
nant brevity  of  Bacon, — but  without  his  force  or  felicity.  At  o-r 
ther  times,  he  emulates  the  obfcurity  and  har(h  technical  brevity 
of  Ariftotle, — but  without  his  fcience  or  accuracy.  On  one  oc* 
cafion,  he  affeds  to  give  general  and  fweeping  maxims  :  at  ano- 
ther, he  enters  into  the  moft  minute  details  and  fu^gcftions. 
No^  and  then  he  is  cunning  and  fugacious  ;  and  very  frequently' 
quite  frivolous  or  ftupid.  The  reader  may  begin  with  a  fpecimen 
of  the  Ariftotelian  profundity.  This  is  the  formidable  outfet  of 
the  work. 

*  Distinction,  amplification,  reflection,  as  a  ncxtis. 

*  What  you  know,  what  you  do  not ;  what  said,  what  silent  i 
what  clear,  what  doubtful,  what  contradictory. 

'  A  manifestation  of  a  thing,  or  a  compound  of  it,  not  absolutely 
the  thing  itself. ' 

In  the  fame  tafte  are  the  folbwini;  pithy  apophthegms. 

*  Some  argument,  some  ridicule,  some  eloquence. 

'  Periphrasis  first ;  and  then  sententious,  to  bind  it  up  at  the  end* 

*  Interp&etatio  Legum  ; — Historica,  Etymologica,  Analogicat 
Practica. 

*  To  provide  against  ambiguities  of  speech,  inquire  of  majority, 
minority,  priority,  posteriority,  identity,  diversity,  possibility,  act, 
totality,  parts,  existence,  privation,  &c. 

*  Preface,— Conclusion, — Digression, — Transition, — Ezcusation. 

'  There  are  seven  adjuncts,  populariy  called  circumstances:  QUts* 

QUID,   UBf,   QUfQUS,    AUXILIIS,   CUR,   QUOMODO,   QUANDO. 

*  Origin,— certainty, — and  extent  of  our  knowledge. — Distinguish 
each  ;  so,  the  grounds  of  belief,  opinion,  and  assent 

*  Perceive,  compare,  conclude. ' 

At  hit  he  ends  us  fairly  in  the  ten  predicamettfs,-»-and  fets 
down  this  as  a  cirdmil  point  v\  parliam«»ntary  lo;^ic.  , 

*  Ten  predicaments : — substantia,  qualitas,  quantitas,  relatio,  ac- 
tio, passio,  quando,  ubi,  situs,  habitus. ' 

Of  the  emulations  of  Bacon,  ihc  reader  may  take  the  following 
examples. 

'  Invention  is  employed  in  finding  out  a  thought ;  fancy  ia  moulds 
ing,  and  varying  it ;  elocution  in  clothing  it. 

*  Distinction  makes  things  clear,  and  division  perplexed. 

*  Hearers  are  rendered  attentive  by  great  things,  by  proper  things* 
^7  wondetfiily  and  by  pleasant  things*'  ' 

Tbcfe 
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Thcfe  are  rather  favourable  fpecimens ;  but  he  b  not  alwajl 
fo  for  una  te.     The  follou'inj;  are  puerile. 

'  Plurals  impart  magnificence,  singulars  strength,  to  a  difcoorse* 
But  the  change  from  one  to  the  other  is  pathetick. 

*  Periphrasis  sweetens  a  discourse  carried  on  in  propriety  of  lan- 
guage- 

^  The  senator  determines  about  things   to  come,  the  judge  on 

things  past;  but  a  complete  argument  dbould  have  a  part  on  Siingt 
past,  and  a  part  on  things  to  come. ' 

Of  the  more  acute  and  profound  remarki  which  occur  in  this 
iro4ump,  the  following  are  amon^  the  mod  remarkable. 

*  Men  often  are  right,  in  denying  something  ;  but  wrong  in  con* 
eluding  that  what  they  say,  therefore,  follows  from  it 

*  State  what  you  censure  bj  the  soft  name  of  those  who  would  a- 
pologize  for  it. 

*  Find  a  middle  term  for  what  a  thing  is  called,  by  those  who  are 
for,  and  those  who  are  against  it. 

*  In  putting  a  question  to  jour  adversary,  let  it  be  the  last  thing 
you  say. 

*  It  seldom  happens  that  the  real  reasons  for  proposing  a  thing  are 
the  avowed  reasons :  the  distinguishing  these,  makes  a  nne  and  bril* 
Kant  fund  of  argument. 

*  When  it  is  pretended  that  a  thing  is  proposed  upon  a  particular 
motive,  endeavour  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  people  would 
proceed,  if  that  had  really  been  the  motive. 

*  It  seldom  happens  but  that  some  one  person  in  a  debate  asserts 
something  so  extravagant,  that  it  is  ridiculous  and  untenable.  You 
inaj  easily  manage,  to  treat  this  as  the  argument  of  all  who  have 
spolcen. 

*  Come  as  immediately  as  you  can  to  the  substance  of  the  ques* 
tion  :  avoid  in  general  all  introduction  or  preface,  and  never  make  a 
lawyer-like  division  of  your  sj^eech  into  several  heads.  Nothing  dis* 
gusts  a  popular  assembly  more,  than  being  apprised  of  your  intention 
to  speak  long. 

«  Reductio  ad  absurdum  is  the  best  style  of  argument  for  a  po- 
pular assembly.  Consider,  therefore,  not  only  the  mere  weakness  of 
your  adversary's  argument,  but  the  absurdities  of  which  it  is  neces- 
sarily productive. 

*  Either  overrate  and  aggravate  what  is  asserted  against  you,  and 
fhen  you  will  be  able  to  show  that  it  is  not  true ;  or  underrate  it,  and 
then  admit  it  in  a  degree,  and  with  an  apology. 

*  When  any  thing,  too  strong  to  be  stated  plainly,  is  stated  hypo* 
Cbetically,  put  it  as  it  is  meant  to  be  understood  $  and  show  how  un- 
fair it  is  to  insinuate  what  could  not  be  with  safety  asserted. 

*  Upon  every  argument,  consider  the  misrepresentation  which  your 
opponents  will  probably  make  of  it. 

*  If  your  cause  is  too  bad,  call  in  aid  the  party :  if  the  party  i« 
bad,  call  in  aid  the  cause ;  if  neither  is  goody  wound  the  opponent. 

*  Admitt 
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*  Admity  if  70a  can  with  safety,  what  your  opponent  says,  and 
show  It  proves  nothing.  Men  are  more  careful  that  what  they  say 
shall  be  just*  than  that  it  shall  be  conclusive  to  the  point :  the  first 
is  mere  good  sense ;  the  second  is  something  morei— it  is  just  rea* 
soning. 

Some  of  the  maxims,  though  not  deftitute  of  ingenuity,  feem- 
to  point  merely  at  tricks  and  paltry  ftratagems,  l^low  the  con- 
cern of  a  man  of  fuperior  abilities.  For  exampk,  the  follow* 
ing— 

*  Pkeoonsider  what  yon  mean  should  be  the  finest  part  of  your 
speech,  and  in  speaking  connect  it  with  what  has  incidentally  fallen 
in  debate ;  and,  when  you  come  to  that  premediuted  and  finest  part, 
hesitate,  and  appear  to  boggle  ;--^:atch  at  some  eipression  that  shall 
fall  short  of  your  idea,  and  then  seem  at  last  to  hit  upon  the  true, 
thing.  This  has  always  an  extraordinary  effect,  and  gives  the  air  of 
extempore  genius  to  what  you  say. ' 

The  next  is  abfoluteiy  unfair,  as  it  is  dire£ked  againft  allies  and 
aflbciates. 

*  Things  of  the  most  weight  are  often  so  ill  put,  and  suted  in 
such  a  very  slovenly  manner,  that  they  have  no  force.  When  yoo 
observe  this,  you  make  them  your  own,  by  putting  them  again  point- 
edly, and  so.  as  to  have  an  effect* 

*  Watch  your  opportunity,  and  speak  after  a  person  whose  speak- 
ing has  been  tiresome* ' 

This  other  is  perhaps  within  the  laws  of  fair  hoftility* 

*  State  (with  the  air  of  a  candid  admission),  as  the  strongest  part 
of  the  argument  against  you,  what  you  are  sure  yon  can  answer. ' 

The  following  pofitions  might  ceTtain]y  have  ftood  in  any  trea« 
tife  whatfoever,  as  well  as  in  one  on  parliamentary  logic. 

*  Laws  cannot  regulate  morality,  as  they  do  strict  right,  and  par* 
ticular  justice. 

'  In  a  single  instance,  you  may  separate  motive  from  deed ;  not 
so  in  settled  habits,  and  repeated  insunces. 

*  Perfection  of  law  consists  in  its  being  so  framed,  that  it  may  go* 
Tern  accidents,  not  lye  at  the  mercy  of  them* 

<  Extent  of  territory  is  no  proof  of  poi^fer ;  if  it  was.  Great  Britain 
would  be  contemptible ;  for  Germany,  Russia,  S^ieden,  Polandt 
France,  Spain,  Turkey,  Denmark,  Itady,  are  larger,-*not  lo,  per- 
haps, if  you  include  the  countries  Great  Britain  commands. 

*  Every  obligation  ceases  when  it  becomes  impossible. ' 

What  we  have  now  extracted,  however,  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
beft  part  of  the  work  :  but  the  reader  muil  have  a  tafte  of  the 
common-places  an^  truifms  that  are  fo  liberally  mixed  up  with 
tbefe  oracular  fcntences*  We  fliould  like  to  know  what  defcrip« 
tion  of  ienators  Mr  Hamikon  conceived  likely  to  profit  by  the 
fbltowing  fuggeftions* 

«  Ru;.RSf 
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*  Rules, — Attend  to  evidence ;  preserve  a  constant  attention ;  a* 
void  precipitation  and  passion. 

'  *  To  avoid  Thistakes,  consult  more  senses  than  one.. 

*  Distinguish  between  what  is  clear,  and  what  is  fancied. 

*  Consider  the  person  speaking,  ihe  temper  of  him,  and  of  the 
hearers  to  whom  die  speech  is  addressed  ;  and  the  circomstances  of 
time  and  place,  &c. 

<  Consider,  first,  the  true  distinction  and  line  of  argument.  Dis^ 
tmguish  between  what  is  positive  and  what  is  only  deducible ;  anil 
an  inducement  from  a  rule  that  ought  to  be  decisive.  When  diiugs 
are  supposed,  examine  the  grounds  of  supposition. 

*  General  speeches  are  to  be  understood  with  limitations; 

*  Every  error  has  its  opposite  truth  ;  people  find  fault,  supposing 
a  thing  to  be  what  it  never  was  intended  to  be. 

*  First  excogitate  matter,  then  words  ;  and  examine  the  weight  of 
each,  and  be  better  at  the  end  than  in  the  beginning,  and  in  tiie  be# 
ginning  than  in  the  middle.  Express  fully,  but  not  profusely ;  and 
yet  there  are  places  in  which  we  should  let  out  all  our  sail,  and  o* 
thers  in  which  we  should  contract,  and  take  it  in.  Observe  round 
and  clean  composition  of  sentence;  sweet  falling  of  the  clause;  vary- 
kig  an  illustration  by  figures  ;  weight  of  matter  ;  worth  of  subject  | 
soundness  of  argument ;  life  of  invention  ;  depth  of  judgment. 

*  Before  you  enter  on  the  main  subject,  endeavour  to  gain  the  af- 
fection of  your  hearers  ;  then  state  the  argument :— support  Bt»  and 
confute  what  has  been  advanced  against  it. 

'  Let  your  state  of  facts  be  elegant  and  simples  and  your  reason- 
ing  upon  them  be  strong  and  forcible. 

*  In  stating,  be  neat  and  perspicuous ;  in  argument,  pointed  and 
forcible ;  in  reflections,  just  and  elegant ;  in  eloquence,  vehement 
tmd  pathetic. ' 

Thefe  cxtrads,  we  conccivci  will  give  our  readers  a  pretty  cor* 
teA  idea  of  the  fiyle  and  execution  of  this  performance  y  and, 
while  they  obtain  for  the  author  the  credit  of  being  a  fine  and 
itiligrnt  obferver  of  the  excellences  and  defeds  of  other  men^  will 
probably  leave  upon  their  minds  the  impreffion  of  his  own  unfit* 
nefs  for  great  or  ferviceable  exertion.  It  is  chiefly  curious  as  a 
pt^ure  of  the  author's  chdra£^er  and  genius.  Even  in  rvading  fC 
ever,  we  fee!  it  to  be  nearly  ufelefs  trs  a  feries  of  pra^ical  in* 
<lru£tion8  -,  and  ihould  probably  find  it  ftill  more  h,  if  we  fhould 
attempt  to  reduce  it  to  praflicc. 

The  other  contents  of  the  volume  may  be  defpatched  in  a  fin^ 
gle  fentence.  The  fpeeches  we  hare  chantdeiifcd  already  :  but 
there  is  a  mefTage  from  Lord  Halifax  to  riie  Irifli  Houfe  of 
Commons,  tvhich  we  think  ^expreffed,  with  great  happinefs  and 
dignity ;  and,  if  really  written  by  Mr  Hamilton,  very  far  fupc-* 
rioT  to  any  of  hie  other  compofitionsw  The  odes  arc  utterly  abo^r 
iftinaUe. 

The 
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The  fittle  Essay  on  the  Corn  Laws,  by  Dr  Johnson)  which  is 
throst  in  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  copy  of  it  was  found  among  Mr  Hamihon's  papers,  is  in 
the  Tery  best  style  of  that  great  master  of  reason.  It  was  writ- 
ten so  early  as  1766}  and,  at  a  period  when  subjects  of  this 
kind  were  but  imperfectly  understood  eyen  by  those  who  had  de- 
voted themselves  to  their  study,  it  is  truly  admirable  to  see  with 
what  vigorous  alacrity  his  powerful  mind  could  apply  itself  to  an 
investigation  so  foreign  from  his  habitual  occupations.  We  do 
not  know  that  a  more  sound  and  enlightened  argument,  in  favour 
of  the  bounty  on  exportation,  could  be  collected  from  all  that 
has  been  since  published  on  the  subject ;  and  convinced,  as  we 
ourselves  sre,  ot  the  radical  insufficiency  of  that  argument,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  delighted  with  the  clearness  and  force  of  the 
statement.  There  are  few  of  his  smaller  productions  that  show 
the  great  range  of  Johnson's  capacity  in  a  more  striking  light 
than  this  short  essay ;  which,  we  trust,  will  soon  be  transferred  to 
some  more  secure  and  conspicuous  station,  than  the  end  of  this 
perishable  volume. 


Aet.  XII.    Asiatic  Researckest  «r  Transacthn/  ef  the  S^iet^  in^ 
•iHiuted  in  Bingal^  Jor  inquiring  into  the  History  and  Antiqui^ 
tiesy  the  Arts^  Sciences  and  Littrature  of  Asia*     Vol.  IX. 

^HB  publications  of  this  society  augment  in  value  and  in  inte** 
^  rest.  The  last  volume,  of  which  we  treated,  contained  a 
great  variety  of  paperSf  replete  with  curious  and  instructive 
discussion}  the  one  now  before  us  is  still  richer  in  interest 
and  novelty.  Coosiderii^,  indeed^  the  vast  range  of  terrm 
incognita^  which  the  plan  of  this  Society  includes  within  its  li« 
mits,  it  may  seem  strange  that  its  attention  should  have  been  sa 
exclusively  engrossed,  by  the  study  of  Hindu  antiquities.  Per* 
sons,  indifferent  to  antiquarian  researches,  may  doubtless  object 
to  this  preference.  It  may  be  said,  that  in  a  country,  of  which 
the  actual  condition  is  so  imperfectly  knowUf  investigation  should 
first  be  directed  to  the  ezistmg  state  of  society,* which  admits  o£ 
being  accurately  ascertained,  and  may  lead  to  practical  conclusions 
highly  beneficial  to  the  community,  before  we  attempt  to  ex** 
^ore  the  obscure  paths  of  remote  antiquity,  by  the  feeble  lights^ 
afforded  by  a  few  mutilated  or  suspicious  documents.  The  Indian 
nations,  it  may  be  contended,  have  no  claim  to  any  extraordinary 
attention,  either  from  the  philosopher  or  the  historian.  Their 
boasted  civilization  has  rather  beep  asserted  than  proved :  neither 

2  their 
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their  litcraftufe  not  thtir  arts  indicate  any  tfonaidtraUe  |»nigmf  in 
the  purautts  which  refine  and  adorn  mankind ;  and  some  of  thehr 
customs  betnj  a  ferocity  scarcely  to  be  found  amongst  the  most 
savage  nations.  But,  eren  admitting  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  trace  the  remote  revolutions  which  thb  people  ha?e  undergone^ 
the  little  probability  of  attaining  any  deductions  which  may 
be,  relied  on  with  confidence,  ought  to  induce  us  to  relinquish 
so  hopeless  a  task.  The  Puranaa  appear  to  be  eitravagant  ro- 
mances, which,  however  amusing  as  poetical  compositions,  can 
furnish  no  addition  to  authentic  hiseory,  whatever  portion  of  it 
they  may  be  supposed  incidentally  to  contain.  When  we  find 
gods  and  heroes  mingling  in  doubtful  fight ;  events  natural  and 
supernatural  succeeding  each  other  indifferently )  a  fact  probably 
historical  followed  by  another  evidently  allegorical, — the  only  ra^ 
tional  conclusion  is  to  consider  the  whole  of  these  poems  as  works 
of  imagination,  and  to  appreciate  their  merits  by  the  rules  appli* 
cable  to  similar  compositions  amongst  other  nations.  But  if  such 
be  the  judgment  we  must  pass  on  the  Purinas,  the  Hindu  com« 
positions  of  a  bter  date  are  not  better  entitled  to  attention,  unless 
with  respect  to  poetical  excellence :  and  it  probably  may  be  aA 
firmed,  that  the  Hindus  cannot  produce  a  single  historical  compo- 
sition ;  whilst  the  Mahometans  of  the  same  country  have  amply, 
and  even  ably,  illustrated  all  the  events  subsequent  to  their  en- 
trance into  Hbdustan.  To  diese,  therefore,  such  as  may  be  dl^ 
posed  to  investigate  the  history  of  the  East  should  consequent- 
ly confine  themselves :  the  materials  are  ample  and  authentic ;  the 
occurrences  more  recent,  and  therefore  more  interestinff  ^  and  the 
subject,  so  far  from  being  exhausted,  that  such  parts  ol  it  as  have 
hitherto  been  treated  of  in  European  languages,  are  rather  calcu- 
lated to  excite,  than  gfttify,  the  curiosity  of  the  public. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  cmitended  with  much  plaubili* 
ty,  and  we  think  with  justice,  that  an  indiscriminate  aceumula- 
tion  of  facts  is  no  object  with  the  philosopher,  and  only  a  sub* 
ordinate  one  with  the  historian }  that  in  proportion  to  the  pecu- 
liarity and  reputed  antiquity  of  the  religious  and  civil  institutiona 
subsisting  amongst  any  people.  It  is  natural  to  feel  curiosity  as  to 
tfieir  origin ;  that  the  ininute  peculiarities  which  discriminate  the 
nations  of  Europe,  scarcely  produce  any  sensible  modification  of 
character,  or  exhibit  to  our  observation  any  beings  whose  manner  of 
acting  and  thinking  is  materially  different  from  our  own.  In  or« 
der  accurately  to  appreciate  the  efficacy  of  religious  dogmata,  and 
of  civil  institutions,  in  modifying  the  character  of  a  people  or  of 
individuals,  our  observation  should  be  particularly  directed  to  those 
nations  who  differ  most  widely  from  ourselves  in  those  particulars. 
Such  comparisons  are  not  less  delightful  than  instructive  i  and  to 
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flii*  {^iirce  we  uy  titce  iniidi  of  the  amafement  and  mWh  of 
the  knowledge  we  'derive  frosi  a  penifti  of  the  compo(itton9  of 
cbflk  antiquity.  From  the  fame  caufe,  the  manners  of  favage 
tfibes  have  attrafied  and  deCerved  the  attention  of  philofophers ; 
imt  thefe  ate  in  general  extremely  uniform^  and  little  modified 
by  any  otbef  eircHmftanoea  than  the  greater  or  lefs  facility  of  ac- 
quiring food.  It  i$  not  amidft  a  people  in  fuch  a  ftage  of  fociety^ 
^t  the  inftutooe  of  moial  impreffions  can  be  accurately  afcer- 
tained.  .  A  nation  muft  have  advanced  fome  fteps  in  civilizatton ; 
muft  have  cultivated  the  arts,  and  been  tinged  with  fcience,  be- 
^lore  it  is  fufceptible  of  that  indelible  ftamp  which  defies  the  efforts 
of  time.  If,  therefore^'  the  peculiarities  of  the  Hindu  inftitutions, 
opinions  and  mannetsi  defcrvedly  render  them  the  objeA  of^philo- 
(opbic  refearch,  the  gradations  by  which  fuch  a  ftate  of  Yociety 
was  attained  muft  be  highly  jnterefting»  and  ean  only  be  (iifcover« 
ed  thraugh  the  miedium.  of  fuch  literary  momumezvts  as  are  ftill  ex* 
tact  among  theou  .  ^^ 

put  (he  intereft  rcfulting  from  thtfe  circumftanees  is  prodtgi* 
oufly  augmented  by  other  confidefations.  The  Egyptians  atid 
Indians  are  confidered  by  the  writers  of  antiquity  as  nations  re- 
nowned for  wifdom ;  fomef  of  their  philofophers  are  reported  to 
liave- travelled  into  both  countries  for  the  acquifition  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  whether  their  travela  really  extended  to  India  or  not^ 
the  general  belief  of  the  fad  fumiOies  a  proof  of  the  high 
eRimation  in  which  thofe  countries  were  held  by  their  contem- 
poraries. The  dogma  of  the  metempfychofis  was  faid  to  b6 
introduced  into  Greece  and  Italy  from  India,  by  Pythagoras  ^ 
and  this  doArine  certainly  prevails  there  at  this  day.  This,  dog- 
ma was  not  confined  to  the  followers  of  Pythagoras^  but  per- 
vaded the  popular  fuperflitions  of  moft  of  the  nations  of  ahtiqui- 
ty.  If  we  proceed  from  the  dogmata,  to  the  fables  whi<;))  oonfti- 
tute  tka  mythology  of  thefe  people,  we  (hall  difcovec  their  pro- 
totypes, or  their  copies,  more  or  lefs  modified,  in  the  Puranas,  and 
find  them  a£lually  conftituting  the  popular  faith  of  all  the  Indiap 
nations.  Shpuld  it  therefore  be  granted,  that  Hindu  mythology 
were  unworthy  of  attention  on  its  own  account,  it  is  nevertheless 
nnqueftionable,  that  no  ftudy  can  tend  fo  it)Uch  to  elucidate  the 
•popolar  opinions  and  cuilom8t>f  the  antient  Greeks,  Romans,  £- 
*gypttans  and  Babylonians.  We  muft,  therefore,  either  confefs  the 
futility  of  all  refearches  into  antiquity,  or  admit  the  importance  ^f 
the  ftudies  calculated  to  furnifh  'fuch  information.  We  willingly 
concede  the  fupcrior. utility  of  inveftigaiions  which  have  the  pfC« 
fent  condition  of  a  country  for  their  ob]e&  :  fuch  inquiries  ar^ 'fre- 
quent in  India,  and  conduced  by  gentlemen,  whofe  official  fitu^- 
ttons  fapply  tliem  with  Competent  means.    The  refults,  indeed,  afe 
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not  unfbrmly  coimnonicated  to  the  |wblic»  hm  Jcfofildl  (u  ibey 
ou>;ht  to  be)  in  the  archivee  of  the  Eaft  India  Compasy,  for  the  ui« 
formation  of  thofc  into  whofe  hands  the  government  of  that  conn* 
try  is  entrufted.  Without  attempting  lo  deOraA  from  the  valoe  of 
reff  arches  which  have  the  Mohamed«i  popnlation  or  govemmcafel 
of  India  for  their  object,  we  are  certainly  indioedt  dierefofe»  to 
approve  of  the  preference  which  the  membcn  of  this  Society  have% 
given  to  the  elucidation  of  Hindu  hiftary>  untiquiUM  and  ciulomi* 
A  cpmprchenfive,  though  certainly  not  a  complete  outline,  of  the 
forn^er,  has  already  been  given  in  the  valuable  produAions  of  Dow 
and  Scott.  The  latter  are  recommended  by  novelty ;  by  the  ime* 
red  excited  by  their  peculiarities ;  and  by  the  fsooUedion  ibati  in 
elucidating  Indian  hiftory  and  fable,  thole  of  the  nations  of  antient 
Europe,  as  well  as  of  t^  modem  inhabitants  of  every  country 
eaftward'of  the  Indus,  are  equally  explained  and  illuQraied* 

No.  I.     An  Account  of  Esperments  made  in  the  Mysor  Country 
in  the  Year  1 804,  to  investigate  the  Effects  of  Terrestrial  ife- 
Jraction.  *  By  Lieutenant  John  Warren,  of  his  Majesty's  Wd 
Regiment  of  Foot. 

Whilft  employed  in  meafurtnf^  a  line  near  Baogaior  to  ferve  as 

a  bafe  of  verification  to  the  trigonometrical  operations  then  car- 
ried on,  the  attention  of  Lieutenant  Warren  was  attiuAed  to  the 
phenomena  of  terreftrial  refraAioa,  which  did  not  appear  to  htm 
to  correfpond  with  the  changes  either  of  heat,  or  oenfity  of  the 
atmofphere,  as  aflumed  by  theory.  The  refvdl  of  the  experi- 
ments  he  undertook  on  this  fulye£i,  eftablilh,  in  his  opinion,  the 
invariable  coincidence  of  the  mcreafe  of  refraction  with  that  of 
moidure }  and  that,  in  tropical  climates  at  leaft,  the  refraflive 
power,  of  the  air  is  not  materially  afitded  by  its  denfity. 

Ko.  €.  &  9.    Description  of  a  very  senslMe  Hygrometer^  imd  &f 
an  impraoed  Hygrometer.    By  Lteutenam  Kater. 

In  a  country  where  no  European  hygrometer  could  be  procuredf 
the  xieceiTity  of  afcertaining  the  quantity  of  moidure  contained  in 
the  air,  which  fo  materially  augmented  its  refra&ive  power,  induced 
Lieutenant  Warren  to  avail  mmielf  of  an  obfervation  of  Lieute* 
nant  Kater  on  the  bearded  grafs  of  the  Andropogon  Contortuia* 
Thefe  papers  defcrtbe  the  manner' in  which  Lieutenant  Kater  haa 
adapted  this  fubilance  to  hygro£copic  purpofes,  for  which  he 
thinks  it  decidedly  fuperior  to  any  hitherto  diibovered. 

Mo.  S*'   An  Essay  on  the  Sacred  Isles  in  ffte  West^  fffiib  oOur  JESh 
says  connected  with  thai  Work.    By  Captain  Wilford. 

\  £ssay  2.    Anmangam  i  or  the  Gangetic  Provinces,  and  more  far-' 
tiadarhf  of  Magadha. 

Our 


^  Our  readers  will  recoUeft,  that  the  bypothefis  which  this  inge^ 
Bious  writer  has  uodertaken  to  eftaUifli  isj  that  the  Hindu  reli-t 
gion^  had  its  origin  in  the  Britifh  ifles,  which  con(litute>  in  his 
opinion,  the  Sweta  dwipa,  or  white  iflandi  of  the  Indian  mj* 
Aologifts.  We  adverted,  af  Tome  length,  in  our  23  d  Number, 
to  the  firft  of  the  feries  of  eflays,  which  are  to  comprife  the  proofs 
of  fo  extraordinary  a  propofition.  We  omitted,  howeTcr,  to  (late 
fbme  obfervations  of  our  author,  which  we  now  fufpeift  are  in- 
tended to  fenre  as  the  ba(is  for  a  very  extenlive  fuperftru^ture. 
They  will,  confeouently,  demand  a  fairexpofition,  and  candid  con-* 
fideration.  We  oelieve  the  following  paiTages  may  fuffice  for  oat 
prefent  purpofe. 

*•  It  will  appear,  (n  the  course  of  this  work,  that  the  language  o^ 
die  followers  of  Brahma,  their  geographical  knowledge,  their  his* 
tory  and  mydiology,  hare  extended  through  a  range  or  belt  about 
forty  degrees  broaul,  across  the  old  contmeot,  in  a  south-east  and 
nordi-west  direction  from  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Maliya  peninsula 
to  the  western  extremity  of  the  British  isles.  The  first  and  most  an- 
tient  division  of  the  old  continent,  according  to  the  Puidnas,  is  into 
aeren  dwipiu.  These  dwipas  or  countries  give  their  names  to  so 
inany  respective  ^oes  round  Meru,  which  is  the  name  the  Pauranl- 
cas  ^ave  also  to  the  poles.  If  we  disregard  entirely  the  diagrams  oi" 
fuciful  schemes  of  the  astronomers,  and  adhere  to  the  text  of  the 
Puranas,  we  sbaU  immediately  perceive,  that  these  seven  zones  are  reaU 
ly  our  seven  climates ;  for  Jambu  or  India  is  the  first,  and  Puschara 
b  declared  to  be  at  the  farthest  extremities  of  the  west,  and  in  the 
same  climate  with  the  northern  Curu ;  which  last  is  expressly  said 
to  be  the  country  lying  south  of  the  norther  ocean.  Puschara  is 
die  Thule  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  the  modem  Iceland,  under  the  Arctic 
circle,  at  least  the  sensible  one.  The  seven  zones  of  the  Hindus  cor- 
respond with  the  following  countries :  Jambu  is  India  ;  Cusa  answers 
to  the  countries  between  uie  Persian  gulph,  the  Caspian  sea,  and  th^ 
western  boundary  of  India ;  Placsha  includes  the  lesser  Asia,  Ar« 
nenia.  Ice. ;  Silmali  is  bounded  to  the  west  by  the  Cronian  seas,  thit 
k  to  say,  the  Adriatic  and  Baltic  seas.  Crauncha  includes  Gemiany  1 
Sicam  the  British  isles ;  and  Puschara,  Iceland. ' 

The  proofs  of  thefe  poficions  will  doubtless  appear  in  a  fubilb"- 
ouent  eflay ;  and  till  then  we  (hall  withhold  our  observations*  If 
me  iketch  of  Jambudwipa  be  correct,  which  we  fijd>outted  to  owf 
readers  in  a  preceding  eiTiy,  it  is  impoffible  to  confider  that  ap- 

Eellatioa  as  denoting  ladia,  or  the  land  of  Bharata,  which  forms 
ut  a  yery  inconfiderable  part  of  it.  The  limits  of  Jambu»  as 
^Ijpecified  in  all  the  Puranaa  which  wc  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
oonfulting,  appear  to  us  manifeftly  to  comprehend  all  the  coun- 
tries fitaated  between  the  Southern  and  Northern  Qccani,  the 
lea  of  China  and  the  Cafpian.    But  this  circumftance  by  »o 
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means  militateB  agatnft  the  remainitig  pare  of  Captaii)  Wilfoni's 
plan  i  it  in  fdGt  adds  fome  weight  to  it.  For^  fince  Jambu  in« 
eludes  all  the  countries  eaft  of  the  Cafpian,  in  whatever  latitude 
they  may  be  pUced,  the  other  dwipa  muft  of  courfr  be  fought  for 
in  the  countries  (ituated  to  the  weft  of  that  fea,  if  they  exifl.  aof 
where  but  in  the  imagination  of  the  Hindus* 

The  eiTay  before  us  contains  many  interefting  particulars  of  the 
countries  Gtuated  on  the  Ganges,  before  the  tnvafion  of  India  by 
the  Moflems  j  and  feveral  ingenious  illuftrations  of  the  routes  fpe« 
ci6ed  by  antient  writers.  We  believe  Captain  Wilford  is  the  fivflr 
writer  who  has  correded  the  prevalent  error  rcfpefting.  the  pofi- 
tion  of  the  antient  capital  of  India,  the  magnificent  Haftinapur. 
That  error,  we  imagine,  to  be  due  to  Abulfazil,  who  places  it 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thanefar  (weft  of  the  Jumna),  whilft 
every  Sanfcrit  fcholar  knew  it  mult  have  been  fituated  on  the 
Ganges.  It  appears  to  have  fallen  into  decay  before  the  expedi** 
tion  of  Alexander ;  but  in  the  Peutingerian  tables,  the  name  of 
Bacinora  marks  a  town,  on  a  route  frequented  by  commerce,  and 
the  fite  of  Haftinapur.  <  It  is  about  twenty  miles  fouth-weft  of 
Darinagar,  on  a  branch  of  the  Ganges,  formerly  the  bed  of  that 
river.  There  remains  only  a  fmall  pUce  of  worflnp  ;  and  the  ex* 
tenfive  fite  of  that  antient  city  is  entirely  covered  with  large  ant 
hills :  which  have  induced  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  country 
ro  fuppofe  that  it  had  been  overturned  or  deftroyed  by  the  Ter* 
mites. ' 

In  times  of  remote  antiquity,  Magadha  was  the  moft  powerful 
of  the  ftates  fituated  on  the  Ganges.  Its  limits  may  probably 
have  been  coextenfive  with  thofe  of  South  Bahar :  but  its  fove- 
reigns  aflerted  a  fupremacy  over  all  thofe  whofe  dominions  ex- 
tended fouth  or  eaft,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  river.  The  petty 
principalities  into  which  India  was  then  divided,  do  not  then  ap- 
pear to  have  exceeded  the  limits  of  ibme  modern  zemipdaries. 
Jarafandha,  one  of  its  monarchs,  difputed  the  fupremacy  of  the 
houfe  of  PandUj  and  the  divine  honours  rendered  to  Crifna.  The 
fpeeches  attributed  to  that  prince,  and  to  the  king  of  Chedi  in  tlie 
-Mahabharat,  evidently  demonftrate  that  this  was  the  epoch  of 
fome  important  changes  and  innovations  in  the  antient  religion 
of  the  country,  to  which  thefe  fovereigns  fell  victims.  It  was  alfo 
the  era  of  a  political  revolution,  which  placed  a  younger  branch 
of  the  royal  houfe  on  the  throne  of  Haftinapur.  Thefe  innova- 
tions were  fuccefsful :  the  fupremacy  of  India  defcended,  through 
a  k>ng  line  of  princes  of  the  race  of  Pandii  ;  and  Crifna  has  been 
ever  lince  worfliipped  as  an  incarnation  of  the  divinity.  Succeed- 
*ing  writers,  as  ufual  on  fuch  occafions,  have  blackened  the  cha* 
rafters,  and  probablj  mifreprefented  the  a^lions  of  their  antago- 
nitts^ 
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-  Captain  Wilfofd  informs  us,  '  that  the  kingdom  of  Magadht 
an  Anagangam  is  acknowledged  to  be  thus  called,  from  the  Ma- 
gas,  who  came  from  the  dwipa  of  Saca,  and  settled  in  that  coun- 
try, which  was  called  before  Kicata. '  Again  :  *  The  country  of 
Magadba  was  thus  called,  from  the  numerous  families  descended 
from  the  sage  Maga. '  We  have  already  been  told,  that  the  dwipa 
of  Saca  includes  the  British  isles ;  so  that  some  conjecture  may 
now  be  formed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  learned  writer  means 
to  establish  his  hypothesis.  He  will,  doubtless,  think  it  necessary 
to  establish  these  facts  by  quotations,  at  some  future  period  ;  for 
the  phrase,  *  it  is  acknowledged, '  too  forcibly  reminds  us  of  the 
French  '  Ton  sait, ' — which  generally  senres  to  introduce  the  most 
questionable  part  of  an  argument. 

» 

EssAT  3.     Of  the  Kings  of  MagaSha^  their  Chronology. 

For  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  difficulties  of  Indian  chro- 
nology, the  empire  of  Magadha  is  the  best  that  could  be  selected  ; 
because,  it  continued  an  independent  state,  after  the  throne  of 
Hastinapur  had  long  been  overthrown.  The  sovereigns  of  an* 
iient  India  pretended  to  derive  their  descent  from  the  sun  and 
jDOon  ;  and  all  the  reigning  families  were  in  fact  descended  from 
two  royal  stems,  distinguished  by  those  appellations.  All  the 
Purana  are  supposed  tc  have  been  recited  soon  after  the  war  of 
the  Mahabharat ;  and  the  iron  age,  or  Caiiyuga,  to  have  comment 
ced  at  that  period.  Thaae  poems,  consequently,  only  relate  to 
events  supposed  to  have  happened  in  the  former  or  third  age,  ex- 
cepting in  the  chapters  delivered  as  prophetic,  in  which  the  his- 
tory of  the  dynasties  which  followed,  are  brought  down  to  differ- 
ent periods  in  ^fFerent  purana.  The  names  of  the  princes  in  each 
dynasty,  their  number,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  the 
•dynasty  subsisted,  are  usually  recorded ;  but,  from  the  inaccu- 
racy of  transcribers,  in  all  probability,  these  data  can  rarely  be 
forced  into  coincidence.  The  reign  of  Chandragupta  (Sandrocot- 
tus)  king  of  Magadha,  and  conte^iporary  of  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don,  is  the  only  era  that  can  be  fixed  from  foreign  authorities, 
and  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  testimony  of  native  writers. 
The  interval  which  el/psed  from  the  war  of  the  M;ihabharat,  down 
to  that  period,  has  been  variously  stated.  To  us  it  appears,  that 
St  is  the  prevalent  opinion  of  Hindu  writers,  that,  from  the  sove- 
reign who  reigned  in  Magadha  (son  of  Jjrasanvlha,  whom  we 
have  already  mentioned),  when  Parixit  king  of  Hastinapur  was 
born,  10  the  extinction  of  the  solar  race  in  Magadha,  a  period 
f  lapsed  of  nearly  lOOO  years.  We  own,  we  feci  ourselves  dis- 
j>oscd  to  place  greater  reliar.ce  on  this  tradition,  as  an  approxi^ 
lUatioa  to  the  truth,  than  en  the  lists  of  the  monarchs,  bis  ^^ 
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«cendant8.  BecsiuM  a  collation  t)f  these  listf  dinroTers  that  names 
«re  frequently  omitted.  After  the  eitiiictton  of  the  lunar  rac^  on 
the  throne  of  Magadhai  two  d  jnastiesi  one  of  five  and  another  often 
|3rince8,  are  then  supposed  to  have  reigned  during  498  years,  un- 
til  the  accession  of  Ma^anands,  whose  posterity^  about  lOD  years 
later,  were  dethroned,  in  the  revolution  which  terminated  in  the 
elevation  of  Chandragupta,  or  Sandrocottus,  about  315  years  be- 
fore Christ.  Such,  it  appears  to  us,  is  die  view  which  the  best 
informed  Hindus  have  of  their  own  chronology.  The  corrections 
suggested  by  Captain  Wilferd  are  doubtless  entitled  to  consider* 
ation  ;  but  as  there  is  little  room  to  hope  that  any  precision  can 
be  obtained  in  the  date  of  events  so  remote,  we  shall  forbear  sp^ 
cif ying  them.  The  posterity  of  Sandrocottus  only  filled  the  throne 
about  100  years;  his  descendant  Vrihadratha  was  dethroned  by 
the  commander  of  his  forces,  whose  posterity  reigned  above  a  cen- 
tury. It  must  then  have  been  in  the  century  precedim  the  Chris* 
tian  era,  that  the  last  of  that  race  was  dethroned  by  Bis  minister 
Vasudeva,  who  transmitted  the  crown  to  his  descendants.  Th^ 
Andhrajatiya  is  the  last  dynasty  recorded ;  and  our  author  bai 
collected  some  interestii^  particulars  concerning  this  race  dS 
.princes.  On  the  death  of  Puliman,  which,  as  fixed  by  the  his^- 
torians  of  China,  happened  A.  D.  648,  the  kings  of  Gaur  reduced 
the  sovereigns  of  Magadha  to  their  original  limits  :  the  Ipngdom^i 
however,  continued  some  time  longer  independent ;  and  the  seat 
f>f  government  was  probably  Tataliputra^  or  the  dty  of  Patna. 

EssAT  4.     Vicramadiiya  and  Salivd/mna,  their  respective  Eras  i 
Hvith  an  Account  of  the  Balarayas^  or  Balhar  FAnperorSm 

w 

The  two  eras  in  actual  use  amongst  die  Hindus  far  the  dste  of 
civil  transactions,  are  that  of  Vtcramadttya,  56  years  before  Christy 
^nd  of  Salivahana,  78  years  after  that  epoch.  Whether  they  com* 
<nence  with  the  first  or  last  years  of  the  reign  of  these  princes  is 
uncertain ;  but  the  interval  of  134  years  is  too  great  to  admit  a 
possibility  of  their  having  lived  contemporaneously.  The  Purii- 
nas  reflect  no  light  on  the  history  of  this  period.  The  name  of 
Vicramaditya  was  borne  by  several  princes  of  di^rent  ages  ;md 
families ;  and  the  Hindu  romancers  hate  blended  the  advoitures 
of  several,  and  ascribed  them  all  to  the  one  from  whom  the  er^ 
dates.  Captain  Wilford  conjectures,  that  thes^  *  heterogeneous 
legends  are  taken  from  the  apocryphal  gospel  of  the  infancy  of 
Christ,  the  tales  of  the  rabbis  and  talmudists  concerning  Solomon^ 
with  some  particulars  about  Mdhammed ;  and  the  whole  is  jum* 
bled  togerher  with  some  of  the  principal  features  of  the  history  cf 
-  the  Perbian  kings  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty. '  Not  having  perus- 
ed any  of  the  romances  which  relate  the  adventures  of  Vicrantiit' 


Jkjif  we  can  form  no  ^ujectttre  as  to  their  source.  We  kn6ir, 
liowe¥er»  of  no  reason  to  discredit  the  account  ffiren  by  Abulfa* 
zil  of  the  king  of  Ujaini  of  that  namej  who  rounded  ttte  era* 
The  tradition  of  his  Having  been  put  to  death  by  Salivahana,  ap« 
pears  to  us  an  iillegorical  fable,  founded  on  the  latter  having  sub- 
^tuted  his  own  era  for  that  of  Vicramaditya^  whose  memory  he 
thereby  extinguished.  It  is  in  the  pretended  history  of  Saliva- 
hana  that  the  apocryphal  gospels  hare  apparently  been  incorporate 
ed.  He  is  said  *  to  have  been  bom  oi  a  virgin,  the  daughter  of 
ft  potmaker,  begat  by  the  king  of  snakes  called  Taxaca,  or  tlie 
carpenter. '  If  we  have  correctly  seized  the  idea  of  Captain  Wil- 
ford,  he  considers  Salivahana  as  an  imaginary  personage,  his  ad- 
ventures as  originating  in  incorrect  accounts  of  the  miraculous 
birth  and  the;.history  of  our  Saviour  \  and  his  being  the  destroyer 
of  Vtcramaditya  to  mean  only,  that  his  era  supplanted  the  one 
introduced  by  that  monarch.  In  this  case,  it  remains  to  explain 
whv  the  era  of  Salivahana  did  not  commence  at  the  same  period 
with  our  own,  but  7b  years  later.  We  do  not  at  present  possess 
an^  documents  that  enable  us  to  elucidate  the  interesting  subject 
of  discussion  here  proposed  by  Captain  Wiiford  $  but  we  are  not 
without  hopes  of  having  our  attention  speedily  recalled  to  it. 

In  this  essay  we  find  a  variety  of  particulars  concerning  the 
•overeigns  of  Guzerat,  so  famous  in  Persian  story,  under  the  ap- 
peUation  of  the  Balbar  Rajahs,  of  whom  the  first  was  entitled 
Debselim.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  many  of  the  hypothesesj 
in  which  Captain  Wiiford  too  freely  indulges,  few  will  petuse 
Jus  pages  without  a  material  addition  tp  their  stock  of  informa- 
tion* A  more  lucid  arrangement,  and  more  frequent  citation  of 
authorities,  are  required,  to  give  the  productions  of  this  writer 
iheir  f  uU  valiiev 

No.  4.    An  Account  of  the  Jains, 

The  Jains  are  a  set  of  Hindus  who  agree  in  many  of  their  te»> 
nets  with  the  Bauddhas,  or  followers  of  Buddha,  with  whom  they 
were  long  confounded.  If  the  same  spirit  of  research  which  at 
present  animates  the  members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  sriall  conti^- 
nue,  and  be  prosecuted  with  as  successful  diligence,  few  subjects 
connected  with  Indian  history  will  elude  their  sagacity,  or  escape 
iheir  penetration*  Major  Mackenzie  and  Di  Buchanan  have  here 
furnished  a  copious  exposition  of  the  manners  and  customs  pre- 
valent among  the  scanty  remains  of  this  sect,  whose  doctrines,  if 
we  may  credit  their  priests,  were  once  widely  extended  over  Hin- 
dustan, and  had  even  prevailed  in  Arabia,  till  banished  by  a  cruel 
persecution.  .Mr  Coiebrooke  has  illustrated  their  tenets  and  their 
mythology  by  materials  extracted  from  the  compositions  of  Jain 
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writers.  Their  chief  place  of  worBhip  it  at  Briigola  near  Seting* 
fipataiHy  where  a  gigantic  statue  of  Gomatiswar  attracts  periodic 
calJy  the  Jain  families  dispersed  over  the  peninsuh. 

'  The  essential  character  of  the  Hindu  institutions, '  sa^  Mr 
Colebrooke,  *  is  the  distribution  of  the  people  into  fr)ur  gfieat 
tribes. '  This  characteristic  is  common  to  them  with  the  Jainas^ 
■but  rejected  by  the  Bauddhas.  The  divinities  of  the  Hindus  are 
re:ognized  by  the  Jainas  ;  but  the  worship  of  the  latter  is  exclu- 
sively confined  to  certtiin  deified  saints,  each  of  whom  is  called  a 
}ina«  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  that  the  Bauddhas 
iiad  bestowed  the  epithet  of  Buddha,  a  philosopher,  on  many  of 
the  most  conspicuous  personages  of  their  mythology  ;  and  that  the 
individual  whom  they  now  denote  by  that  appellation  is  Gautama^ 
the  last  who  appeared.  The  Bauddhas  diiFer  from  the  Jainas  prin* 
cipally  in  rejecting  the  institution  of  casts  ;  for  in  most  of  their 
dogmata  they  agree.  They  both  agree  in  rejecting  the  authority 
of  the  Veda,  and  in  the  worship  of  deified  saints  i  but  although 
the  prohibition  of  injury  to  all  sentient  creatures  is  a  maxim  com- 
mon to  all  the  Hindu  religions,  it  is  less  scrupulously  observed  by 
the  Bauddhas  than  by  the  Hindus  and  Jainas.  The  latter  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  rest  by  their  admission  of  no  opinions  which 
-are  not  founded  on  perception,  or  on  proof  drawn  from  that,  or 
from  testimony.  All  three  sects  agree  in  their  belief  of  transmi* 
gration  :  that  of  the  eternity  of  matter  and  perpetuity  of  the  world 
is  common  to  the  Jainas  and  Bauddhas. 

Mr  Colebrooke  remarks,  that  *  if  it  be  admitted,  that  the 
Bauddhas  are  originally  a  sect  of  Hindus,  it  may  be  next  question, 
ed,  whether  that,  or  any  of  the  religious  systems  now  established, 
be  the  tnost  antient.  I  have,  on  a  former  occasion  (says  he),  iiidi- 
Gated  the  notions  which  I  entertain  on  this  point.  According  to  the 
hypothesis  which  I  then  hinted,  the  earliest  Indian  sect,  of  which 
we  have  any  present  distinct  knowledge,  is  that  of  the  followers 
of  the  practical  Vedas,  who  worshipped  the  sun,  fire,  and  the 
elements  ;  and  who  believed  the  efficacy  of  sacrifices,  for  the  ac- 
complish'ment  of  present  and  of  future  purposes.  It  may  be  pre- 
sumed, that  the  refined  doctrine  of  the  Vedantis,  or  followers  .of 
the  theological  and  argumentative  part  of  the  Vedas,  is  of  later 
date  $  and  it  does  not  seem  improbable,  that  the  sects  of  Jina  and 
of  Buddha  are  still  more  modern.  But  I  apprehend,  that  the  Vaish- 
navas,  meaning  particularly  the  worshippers  of  Rama  and  of 
Crisna,  may  be  subsequent  to  those  sects,  and  that  the  Saivas. al- 
so are  of  more  recent  date. ' 

To  us  it  appears  manifest,  that  the  religion  cf  Buddha  is  of  later 
origin  than  that  of  the  followers  of  the  Vedas ;  because  this  seems 
universally  admitted  by  the  Bauddhas  themselves,  and  because  tbeir 
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traditions  are  entirely  engrafted  on  the  Hindu  mjrtholofry. .  The 
hiftory  of  Caflimir,  prefented  to  the  Emperor  Acbeti  dates  the  early 
eftablifhment  of  the  Hindu  relipfion  in  that  country ;  the  subse* 
mefU  tntrodu£lion  of  the  Bauddha  faitb»  and  the  converfion  of 
lereral  of  the  monarchs  of  that  country  to  the  new  doctrines ;  and, 
finallyi  its  expul(ion»  and  the  reftoration  of  the  antient  reit(;ion. 
Mr  Colebrooke  proves,  from  Arrian  and  Strnbo,  that  the  Hindus 
were  dttided  into  cafts,  and  confequentiy  were  not  Bauddhas  at 
the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition.  A  period  fo  modern,  how- 
ever, throws  no  light  on  the  comparative  antiquJty  of  their  origin* 
We  think  there  is  a  paflage  in  Arrian  which  throws  great  lic^he 
on  all  the  fubjeds  to  which  Mr  Colebrooke  has  alluded  ;  and  if  he 
had  adverted  to  it,  we  imagine  it  would  have  led  htm  to  a  difFerent 
conduGon  from  that  which  he  has  embraced.  Arrian,  on  the  an** 
thority  of  Megafthenes,  dates,  that  India  was  conquered  by  Bacchus 
6042  years  before  the  reign  of  Sandrocottu<;,  contemporary  with 
Alexander  of  Macedon.  We  have  already  (hown,  that  Baghts  or 
Siva  was  the  fame  divinity  with  the  Bacchus  of  European  mytho* 
logy,  and  with  the  Ofiris  of  Egypt.  The  Phallic  rites,  the  bull 
facred  to  him,  every  attribute  in  common,  excludes  all  donbt  of 
the  fad.  But  Bacchus  and  Ofiris,  we  are  aflured  by  the  antients, 
figntfied  the  fun ;  and  Baghis  mud  confpquently  have  had  the  fame 
allegorical  meaning.  When  Bacchus  left  Inriia,  he  placed  Spar* 
tembras  on  the  throne,  one  of  hi«  friends  verfed  in  the  Bacchic 
rites.  He  of  courfe  rcprefents  Menu.  He  was  fucceeded  by 
Budya  in  the  dominion  of  India,  and  his  poderity  continued  to  be 
monarchs  through  a  long  fuccefiion  of  reigns,  of  which  153  in* 
tervened  between  Bacchus  and  Sandrocottus.  According  to  tlie 
Hindu  traditions.  Menu  was  defcended  from  the  fun,  and  fuc* 
ceeded  on  the.  throne  by  the  poderity  of  Budha,  or  the  planet 
Mercury  (the  Budya  of  Megadfaenes)  who  continued  to  reign  till 
within  a  few  centuries  of  Sandrocottus.  Arrian  proceeds  to  re- 
late, that  Hercules  was  fifteen  ccnturifs  later  than  Bacchus.  We 
have  already  feen  that  Bacchus  was  Siva ;  and  Megadhenes  dif- 
tindly  points  out  what  Indian  divinity  is  meant  by  Hercules. 
*  He  was  chiefly  adored/  fays  Arrian,  *  by  the  Sarafcni,  who 
poflefs  two  large  cities,  Methora  and  Cliffbbora.  The  Jobar^s,  4 
navigable  river,  flows  through  their  territories.  *  Now,  H  ricrif- 
na,  the  chief  of  the  Surafena,  was  born  in  the  metropolis  of  tlicit 
country,  Mathura;  and  the  river  Jamuna  flows  through  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Surafena,  Mathura  being  fituated  on  its  banks,  and 
c  'led,  by  Ptolemy,  Matura  Dcorum  ;  which  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  its  being  the  birth-place  of  Crifna.  Siva  or  Baghis  is  there- 
fore the  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks,  and  Hericrifna  their  Hfrculeu  ; 
and  the  worfliip  of  the  former  preceded  the  appearance  of  die  lat- 
ter 
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ter  fif(f«n  centuries^  in  tiie  ppinion  of  the  Hiii<Uia»  widn  whom 
Mega(thenc«  had  convcrfcd :  And  thia  general  hSt  only  U  de^ 
fkniiig  of  attention ;  for  the  number  of  yeart  and  reigns  mex^ 
tioned  by  Arrian  is  manifeftly  exaggerated. 

Many  of  the  Grecian  heroes  were  fons  of  the  diTinities  of  Gre^ 
clan  mythology.  The  Hindus  have  not  adopted  this  ideat  but  cob» 
lider  theirs  as  incarnations.  With  the  Greeks,  Hercules  was  fon  of 
Jupiter ;  with  the  Hindus,  Hericrifna  was  an  incarnation  of  Vifnu^ 
the  Indian  Jupiter,  and  born  of  mortal  parents.  We  have  already 
ventured  to  ftate  our  convi£kion,  that  the  epoch  of  the  clofe  of  the 
third  age,  marked  by  the  celebrated  war  of  the  Mahabharat,  was  the 
era  of  a  great  revolution  in  religion  as  well  as  in  government.  Wq 
think  it  confided  in  the  introdu£lion  (Xf  the  worfliip  of  Vifnu,  and 
of  his  reprefeatative  Crifna.  The  pried  Vyafa,  who  compiled  an4 
probably  compofed  the  Vedas,  was  of  the  party  of  the  innovators  | 
the  houfe  of  Pandu  prote£led  and  efpoufed  their  caufc  and  doc^ 
trines ;  wbilft  their  uncle,  who  filled  the  throne^  or  at  lead  his 
pofterity  and  allies,  fell  in  the  caufe  of  their  ancient  rites,  and  in 
Tefifting  the  introduflion  of  new  gods.  Sifupala,  king  of  Cbed^ 
is  introduced,  in  the  Mahabharat,  reproaching  Heiicrifna  with  im* 
podure  in  pretending  to  be  an  incarnation  of  the  Divinity,  and  af* 
lerting  his  determination  to  .adhere  to  the  faith  of  his  ancedors* 
Thefe  are  only  a  few  of  the  circumdances  which  induce  us  to  ima» 
gine,  that  the  worfiiip  of  Siva,  Bacchus,  or  Ofiris,  prevailed  m 
Hindudan  before  that  of  Vifnu  or  Jupiter.  According  to  Strabo^ 
Megadhenes  mentions  two  fe£ls  of  philofbphers  as  fubfiding  ia 
India,  the  Brachmanes,  and  the  Germanas  ;  *  fed  prsecipue  Bradv 
manes  probari  quod  cum  Grxcis  in  opinionibus  concordent. '  Of 
thefe  Brachmanes,  he  informs  us,  that  thofe  who  inhabited  the 
mountains  adored  Bacchus,  whild  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
offered  their  vows  to  Hercules.  We  believe  that  'this  fad  is  true 
at  this  day ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  didri As 
of  India  dill  continue  the  antient  worfliip  of  Siva,  whild  thofe  of 
the  plains  have  more  generally  adopted  the  rites  of  Vifoix.  Ihfi 
intercourfe  of  drangers^  the  effe£ls  of  cooqued  and  of  commerccy 
more  readily  operate  on  the  inhabitants  of  plains  continually  ex^ 
pofed  to  their  operation  1  whild  the  mountaineer,  proteded  by  his 
fadneflcs  and  his  poverty,  preferves  the  language  and  the  religion 
of  his  ancedors.  Clemens  Aies^andrinus  is,  we  believe,  the  firil 
of  the  antients  who  mentions  Buddha  ;  his  hiilory  having  no  ai- 
nalo^y  with  that  of  any  of  the  Grecian  divinities,  he  is  coniequent* 
ly  fpoken  of  under  that  appellationr  '  Sunt  autem  ex  Indis  qui 
Buttae  prxceptis  parent :  quern  propter  infign^m  virtutem  ut  deum 
honorarunt. ' 

To  P9pclu4e;  we  tjiini^  it  probable  that  the  worihip  of  Baghev^ 
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Ifwara  or  Sita,  (die  Bacchas  and  Ofiris  of  the  w^ftern  world )»  was 
the  fiift  wkkh  preTailed  in  India  \  that  the  worihtp  of  VifnQ  or 
Jiq^iter^  in  his  fuppofed  incaraation  Hericrifnai  (or  tfercules)) 
was  intfodttced  when  Vyafa  compiled  or  compofed  the  Vedas  \ 
and  dut  the  doftrines  of  Buddha  were  not  promalgated  tiUacon* 
fiderable  time  fubfequent  to  the  latter  period.  Our  hmtts  will  not 
admit  of  affigning  more  of  the  reafons  which  influence  our  judg« 
ment. 

6.  On  the  hiiian  and  Arabian  Division  of  the  Zodiac^ 

By  H.  T.  Cole{)rooke,  Efq. 

lie  prefent  inquiry  was  inftityted  with  a  view>  not  only  of  zU 
pertaining  conreAljr  the  particular  ftars  which  give  names  to  the 
Indian  di? ifions  ot  the  zodiaC)  but  as  tending  to  determine  ano*> 
ther  qneftioni  whether  the  Indian  and  Arabian  dtvifions  of  tha 
zodiac  had  a  common  origin.  Mr  Colebrooke  was  led  to  iir  agina 
that  Sir  William  Jones's  conjediures  on  this  fubje^,  founded  on  a 
confideratioo  of  the  figure  of  theconftellatloni  and  the  namberof 
its  ftarSf  compared  with  thofe  actually  fitnated  near  that  dtvifioii 
of  the  ecliptic,  might  in  foma  iuftances  be  erroneous ;  Sir  Wil* 
tiam  not  being  apprifcd  that  the  Hindus  themfelves  place  iome  of 
thefc  coniteliations  far  oat  of  the  limits  of  the  zodiac* 

Therefttkof  the  oomparifon  jEhows»  that  the  Indian  afbprifms^ 
which  mark  the  divifions  of  the  ecliptic,  generally  confift  of  oearl|^ 
the  (amcftars  which  conftitute  the  lunar  manfions  of  the  Ara- 
bians;, but,  in  a  few  tndances,  they  eflentially  differ.  We  agree 
with  Mr  Colebrooke  in  thinking  the  coincidencci  however,  too 

Seat  to  be  U^e  tfktk  of  chance  ;  and,  if  either  have  borrowed  from 
e  other,  that  it  muft  have  been  the  Arabs  who  adopted,  with 
fight  vanations,  a  divifion  of  the  zodiac  familiar  to  the  Hindus. 

*  The  Hindus  have  likewise  adopted  the  division  of  the  ecliptic 
and  zodiac  into  twelve  signs  or  constellations,  agreeing,  in  fi^nre  and 
designation,  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  differing  merely  in  the 
flace  of  the  constellations,  which  are  carried,  on  the  Indian  sphere, 
a  few  degrees  further  west  than  on  the  Grecian.  That  the  HindaS 
took  the  hint  of  this  mode  of  dividing  the  ec|tptic  from  the  Greeici^ 
is  not  perhaps  altogetl^r  improb^e  :  hot,  if  such  be  the  origin  of 
it,  th^  have  not  implicttly  received  the  arrangement  suggested  to 
them,  but  have  reconciled  and  adapted  it  to  their  own  antic^  distiv 
btttion  of  the  ecliptic  into  twenty-sevep  parts. ' 

7.  On  Olfbcmmny  or  Fiankintiense.    By  H.T,  Colebrooke,  Efq. 

It  is  oenerally  fuppofed,  that  the  gum  refin  called  Oiibanuoi,  is 
the  frankincenfe  ufed  by  the  antients  ia  their  religious  ceremor 
nics :  but  naturalifts  are  by  ^o  means  agreed  on  the  plant  which 
produces  it.    The  gum  oi  a  tree,  called  Salai  by  the  natives  of 
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India»  ba«  been  sent  to  England  for  sale  at  difFeirent  times  ;  first, 
withoiit  assigning  the  name  of  Olibanunii  and,  more  lately,  under 
that  designation.  It  was  in  Eii^Iand  recognized  for  olibanum, 
thouj^h  offered  for  sale  as  a  different  gum  ;  and  annual  consign- 
ments of  it  have  been  since  regularly  sold  at  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's sales. 

8.  Remarks  o7i  the  Species  of  Pepper  tvktck  are  found  in  Prince 
of  IValeb's  Island,     By  William  Hunter,  Esq.  M.  D. 

In  supplying  Persia,  Arabia  and  Europe,  with  pepper,  India  has 
also  furnished  them  with  its  name  ;  which,  in  all  those  languages, 
is  .manifestly  derived  from  Pippali,  the  Sanscrit  appellation  for  long 
pepper  only.  Bbck  pepper  is  the  principal  article  of  produce  ia 
JPrince  of  Wales's  Island :  it  is  more  esteemed  than  that  which  is 
imported  from  the  Malay  continent,  or  Sumatra;  and,  in  186^, 
must  hare  produced  the  sum  of  216,000  dollars.  The  Piper  Betle, 
or  Beetle  Leaf,  is  also  cultivated  there.  Dr  Hunter  agrees  with 
Saumaise  in  thinking,  that  the  antient  Greek  writers  meant  this 
leaf  by  Malabathrum,  rather  than  the  leaves  of  Laurus  Cassia,  or 
Tc2  Pat.  We  think  the  obvious  etymology  of  the  word  Malabn- 
throm  adds  some  weight  to  this  conjecture,  since  it  is  obviously 
Malaya  Pattra,  or  the  Malayan  Leaf ;  whether  it  was  brought 
from  Malaya,  in  the  peninsiiia  of  India,  or  from  the  coast  of  Ma- 
lacca. 

iO.  On  Antient  Monument s^  coiitaining  Sanscrit  Inscriptions* 

By  H.  T.  Coiebrooke,  Esq. 

The  importance  of  collecting  inscriptions,  and  every  document 
which  may  tend  to  elucidate  the  history  of  India,  is  justly  appre* 
ciated  by  this  celebrated  Orientalist,  who  has  published  several  in 
|he  Memoir  now  before  us,  accompanied  by  translations. 

Jst,  Inscription  on  a  plate  of  copper,  found  in  the  district  of 
Tripura. 

It  is  a  record  of  a  grant  of  land  bestowed  by  Ranabanca  Malla, 
on  the  commander  of  his  cavalry.  It  is  dated  in  the  year  1 141  of 
the  era  of  Salivahana^  corresponding  with  A.  D.  1319.  It  is  in- 
teresting, by  showing  that  this  district,  t^icftigh  bordering  on  tbe 
fiurman  territories,  constituted  at  that  rime  a  part  of  Bengal  \  an4 
that  the  Hindu  religion,  and  Bengal  character,  prevailed  there  at 
that  period. 

No.  2.     Inscription  on  a  plate  of  copper  found  in  tlte  district 

of  Gorakhpur. 

•    This  is  a  grant  of  land  by  Jayaditya,  king  oi  Vijayapur,  for  the 

service  of  the  goddess  Dorga.     The  date  is  war  tmg.     The  king 

appears  to  have  been  a  Bauddha^  but,  from  the  object  of  the  granr, 

it 
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it  may  be  copjefiared  his  fubjeds  were  of  the  Hindu  religion. 
The  chara£lcr  differs  extremely  from  the  Divanagari,  generally 
ufed. 

No.  3.    Infcription  on  three  plates  ofbrafs  found  at  Chitradiirfi^. 

A  grant  of  land  by  Harihara,  king  of  Vidyanagar  (Bljanagar), 
in  Camataca.  It  is  dated  in  1 3 17>  correfponding  with  A.  D.  1 395* 
From  it  we  learn  the  real  name  of  this  once  celebrated  city  ;  andr 
that  it  was  founded  by  Bucca  Raya>  father  of  the  prince  wha 
made  this  grant. 

No.  4.     Another  grant  by  the  fame  kings,  and  dated  four  years 
before  the  lad  mentioned. 

No.  5.    Infcription  on  a  (lone  found  at  Curugode^  in  the  dif^* 
trici  of  Adoni. 

A  grant  of  lands  for  the  fervice  of  the  god  SiYa,  by  R^xamallai, 
king  of  Cuntaladefa,  whofe  capital  was  Curugode.  J^i  is  dated  in 
the  year  of  Salivahana  1095^  correfponding  with  A-  t).  1173. 
The  infcription  is  in  the  Halla^  or  antient  Canara  character  ^  and 
fome  of  the  vorfes  are  in  Sanfcrit^  others  in  Canarefe. 

No.  6.     Infcription  on  a  ftone  found  nt  Currah. 

A  fragment  of  an  tdifk  by  the  king  Yafah  Pala  i  dated  in  Sam-' 

bit  1093,  ^^  ^*  ^'  *^37* 

On  the  GrdmaSi  or  Musical  Scale  of.  Ike  Hindus.     By  J.  D.  Pa« 
terfoni  Efquire. 

The  antient  Hindus  confined  their  mufic  to  36  melodies^  which 
they  reprefented  to  their  imagination  by  6  Ragas  and  30  Ragiries^ 
or  attendant  nymphs.  Each  of  thefe  was  fixed^  refpe^livelyi  to  par-* 
ticular  feafons  and  times  of  the  day  or  night.  The  Modems  of  In- 
dia hare  adopted  the  fame  idea ;  and  a  performer^  who  (hould  fing 
a  raga  out  of  its  appropriate  feafbn^  or  an  hour  fooner  or  later 
than  the  time  appointed^  would  be  confidered  as  an  ignorant  pre« 
tender  to  the  charadier  of  a  mufician.  The  Raga  mala>  or  neck- 
lace of  mufici  contains  a  highly  poetical  defcription  of  the  Raga9 
and  their  attendant  nymphs»  with  the  attributes  fuggefted  by  the 
nature  of  the  melody. 

It  would  not  be  eafy  to  recapitulate  all  the  fubjefis  on  which  the 
interefting  difquiGtions^  of  which  we  are  about  to  take  leave^  ft^ 
fent  new  and  curious  information.  The  volume  does  infinite  crer 
dit  to  the  erudition  and  talents  of  the  contributors  ;  and  we  per* 
ceive,  with  much  fatisfafiion,  that,  from  the  claflical  orthography 
nnirerfaily  adopted,  the  papers  have  undergone  critical  infpe£lion, 
by  a  Sanfcrit  fcholar,  previoufly  to  publication.  We  underftand  4 
tenth  volume  has  reached  England^  and  hope  to  be  enabled  to 
fubmit  fome  account  of  its  contents  to  our  readers  in  the  next 
Number. 

Art. 
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Art.  Xtn.  Histoire  des  dmtx  demiers  Rots  ie  la  Maison  de 
Stuart.  Par  C'..  J.  Fox.  Saivie  dc  Pieces  originalcf  et  Juftifi- 
catives ;  Ouvrage  traduit  de  I'Anglais ;  auquel  on  a  joint  une 
Notice  fur  la  Vie  de  TAuteur.     2  Tomes.    Paris  1809. 

OVR  readers  wilt  be  difpofed  to  think  it  hardly  neceffary  that  we 
fhould  call  their  attention  to  an  anonvmous  tranilation  into 
French,  of  a  work  fo  recently  publifbed  m  qur  own  language. 
Nor  did  we  form  any  fucb  intention^  when  we  firft  received  thcfe 
volumes.  But,  upon  opening  them,  we  were  ftruck  with  fome 
changes  of  the  original  text,  which  were  evidently  not  accidental* 
but  defigned ;  and  as  we  were  induced,  by  this  circumftance*  to 
look  more  narrowly,  the  refult  of  our  fearch  has  been  fo  remark* 
dble,  that  we  cannot  forbear  expofing  what  we  have  thus  de^£l- 
td.  It  is  our  duty  to  lay  open,  to  the  animadverfion  of  the  pubjiic, 
and  particularly  of  all  men  of  letters,  fo  great  a  breach  of  literary 
honefty  as  that  which  is  committed  by  a  tranflator,  who  under* 
takes  to  put  his  own  countrymen  in  pofieffion  of  a  foreign  work* 
and  who  fupprefles  or  difguifes  the  moil  important  parts  of  the  c^ 
iiginal  compofition.  And  the  prefent  inftance  calls  the  more  efpe- 
cially  for  fuch  notice^  becaufe  it  raifes  confiderations  of  much  more 
importance  and  extent,  than  the  mere  convidion  of  this  tranflator, 
whoever  he  may  be,  of  having  violated  the  fidelity  which  he  owed 
to  his  author. 

The  firft  thing  which  caught  our  attention  waSj  that  in  Mr  Fox's 
letter  to  Mr  Laing,  which  is  publifhed  by  Lord  Holland  in  hit 
preface,  the  tranflator  has  omitted  the  paragraph*  by  which  moft 
readers  probablv  recolleft  that  letter, — where  Hume  is  cenfured 
for  his  intoleraUe  and  ridiculous  partiality  to  kings  and  princes ; 
which  is  reprefented  bv  Mr  Fox  as  *  more  like  the  foolifli  admirar 
tion  which  women  and  children  fometimes  bav^  for  kings,  than 
the  opinion,  right  or  wrong,  of  a  philofopher.  *  Hie  whole  of 
this  is  left  out  of  the  letter ;  without  any  reafon  being  affigned  for 
fuch  an  omifRon,  or  any  notice  of  it  given  to  (he  French  reader. 
We  can  guefs  but  one  individual  in  the  French  empire,  whofip 
feelings  have  been  confulted  in  ftriking  out  the  uncourtly  reflec* 
Hon ;  and  if  the  mutilations  of  Mr  Fox's  compofition  had  gone 
no  further,  it  would  have  been  amufing  to  find,  that  this  fort  of 
delicacy  towards  that  perfon  is  fo  very  early  fuppofed  to  be  accept- 
tible,  or  at  lead  difcreet.  The  new  family,  it  feems,  feel  already 
that  they  belong  to  the  old  order,  and  are  as  jealous  of  hereditary 
blood  and  rank,  as  if  they  were  fbme  generations  removed  from 
the  crimes  againft  the  liberties  of  France,  to  which  they  owe  their 
elevation.  We  can  difcover  a  more  immediate  convenience  and 
propriety  in  fome  other  omiflions  which  the  tranflator  has  niade» 

or 
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or  bat  bten  &ttQ»A  xo  make.  Mr  Foxt  fpcaking  of  the  le^^ra 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  ftates,  that  *  they  then  proceeded  to  efta- 
Uifli  that  fundamental prtitcipU  ^f  aU  fru  gawrnrnaiU  the  preferv- 
ing  of  the  purfe  to  the  people  and  their  reprefentatires. '  p.  10.  ^ 
The  tranflator  has  prcfented  a  dangerous  application  of  this  a( 
bomei  by  ftriking  out  aa  much  aa  points  out  a  teft  of  free  govern* 
ment,  and  ginng  only  the  fad.  <  lis  en  rinrent  enfin  \  etablir  It 
principe  qui  met  lea  tributs  des  fujots  fous  la  garde  du  peuple  et  dt 
ies  repieCentans. '  p.  70*  Again,  our  hiftorian,  defer ibiog  the 
Engliih  minifters  who  condu^led  ihc  war  of  the  Succeffion,  (peaka 
of  Uu>fe  energies,  ^  which  no  ftate  that  i$  oot  in  fome  d^^gree  repuh* 
lican,  can  fupply.  *  p.  94*  The  tranflator  might  well  think  rtpuh 
licmn  a  word  of  fear ;  and  the  more  unplealing,  becaufe  i£  coft  a 
longer  time  to  fuppreft  the  term,  than  the  thing  itfclf  ^hich  went 
by  that  name  ;  he  has  fliown  confiderafade  addrefs  in  lowering  thi$ 
fentiment,  fo  as  to  leave  it  quite  harmleis :  '  Cette  energie  qu'oA 
lie  peut  rencootrer  que  dans  une  conftttutiaQ  fvr  respicte  la  lihrtc. ' 
p.  156.  There  are  yet  furviting  in  France  iome  of  thofc  patriot 
enthtt&afts,  who  once  believed  their  country  to  be  capable  of 
liberty.  How  mortified  muft  be  their  feniations,  to  wttneb  the  e*' 
ftabliihment  of  a  defpotifm,  which  will  not  fufFer  the  principles  of 
freedom  to  be  ftated  even  in  the  abftraQ,  nor  its  very  name  to  be 
cxprefled  I 

Aa  ibon  as  we  perceived  fuch  alteratbns  of  the  text,  and  the 
obvioua  motive  to  which  tbey  are  to  be  afcribed,  we  concluded 
for  certsun  what  would  be  the  fate  of  thofe  paiTagcs,  among  the 
moft  vakable  of  the  work,  in  which  the  turn  of  the  refle&ona 
ieada  to  a  contrail  or  parallel  ki  the  events  and  charaders  of  out 
own  time,  or  in  which  the  author  bimfelf  has  fuggefted  aUufionf 
of  that  nature*  Such,  befidea  ethers,  are  the  eulogium  of  Wa(h- 
iagtoa }  the  paflage  upon  the  defyoadency  of  the  friends  of  Ii<- 
berty  in  England,  after  Cbarlta  die  Second  had  cAabliibed  hia 
defpotic  fway  |  and  that  in  which  the  eariy  occupations  of  Lor4 
Churchill  are  fo  finely  contrafied  with  the  triumphs  e£  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough. 

The  whole  page  ooneeming  Waihington,  jmd  '  his  nmft  g)o» 
riotts  of  all  partaj '  is  ftriick  out*  The  comparifiMi  whicfa  wouU 
have  bcea  dmwA  from  it  in  France,  is  more,  it  fieema,  tbsffi  could 
have  been  endmced :  yet  it  ia  but  fome  few  yeera  fince  all  Ficoch«> 
men  feemcd  to  claim  it  aa  a  porrion  of  their  national  glory,  that 
they  had  contributed  to  the  iuccefs  of  Waihington,  whofe  name^ 
now,  tfaey  dare  ndt  venture  to  repeat*  Mr  Fox  iatcodacea  the 
name  of  that  illuftiious  maa,  by  vemaiking,  that,  <  from  the  ex» 

ecutioa 
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*  These  references  are  to  the  large  paper  edition. 
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ecutioh  of  the  King,  to  the  death  of  Cromwelli  the  gOTemmcnt 
"Was,  with  fome  variation  of  forms,  in  fubftance  monarchical  and 
abfolute ;  as  a  n^vernment  eftabiiflied  by  a  miHtary  force  will  aU 
moil  invariably  be,  efpecially  when  the  exertions  of  fuch  a  force 
are  continued  for  any  length  of  time*  *  p.  1 8,  And  he  then  pro- 
ceeds to  mention  the  fplendid,  and  perhaps  the  folitary  exception 
to  this  general  rule,  which  our  own  age  has  afForded.  The  tranf* 
lator  pafles  on  at  once  to  the  charader  of  Cromwell ;  '  Depuia 
^execution  du  roi  jufqu'ii  la  mort  de  Cromwell,  le  gouvernemetit 
«vec  quelques  variations  dans  les  formes,  fut  efTentiellement  mo^ 
narchiqae  et  abfolu  :  il  finit  avec  le  protefleur.  Cet  homme  ex^ 
traordinaire  devoit  ^  fes  rarea  talens  d'avoir  maintenu,*  &c.  p.  79^ 
Among  the  reflcfkions  which  Mr  Fox  has  made,  upon  the 
gloom  and  defpair  which  the  defpottfm  of  Charles  the  Second 
inuft  have  fpread  over  thofe  whofe  minds  had  been  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  love  of  the  good  old  caufe,  the  tranflator  found 
thefe  fentences  of  too  ftrong  a  caft  to  appear.  *  The  hatred  oT 
tyranny  moft,  in  fuch  perfons,  have  been  exafperated  by  the  ex^ 
perience  of  its  effe6te,  and  their  attachment  to  liberty  proportion- 
ally confirmed.  To  them  the  ftate  of  their  country  muft  have 
been  intolerable. '  p.  63.  Is  this  a  pidiure  of  a  ftate  of  mind,  to 
which  any  likenefs  perhaps  lies  hid  in  France  ?  That  is  far  be- 
yond our  hope :  and  yet  it  fuggefts  the  queftion,  that  it  fhouM 
thus  hav^  been  deemed  fafer  to  withhold  Cbch  a  defcription. 
Befides  that  omiffion,  the  tranflator  has  altered  the  fame  pafiage; 
by  fubftittttingi  for  the  meaning  of  the  author,'  quite  a  difFcrent 
train  of  ideas ;  and  the  nature  of  this  alteration  is  remarkable. 
Mr  Fox  fays  of  the  fame  clafs  eS  perfons,  that  <  fuch  men  wiU 
jiot  eafity  rcllnquiih  their  principles  \  nor  was  the  manner  in  which 
abfolute  power  was  exercifed  fuch  as  to  reconcile  to  it,  in  prac- 
tice, thofe  who  had  always  been  averfe  t6  it  in  fpeculatton:' 
which  is  thus  corrupted*^'  ila  ne  pouvoient  pas  aif^ment  abandon- 
ner  leurs  principes,  ni  ^oir  fans  une  profonde  douleur  que  ceux 
fur  lefqucU  fe  fondoit  la  reftauration  fapoient  les  bafes  fondamen- 
tales  de  la  Ubert6.  *  The  drift  of  this  interpolated  meaning  is 
made  more  plam,  by  referring  to  a  preceding  part  of  the  work,  in 
wliich  fome  fentiments,  of  which  the  tendency  no  doubt  alarmed 
ttnd  perplexed  the  tranflator,  are  neverthelefs  retained,  for  the  fake 
of  an  obfervation,  which  could  hoc  be  preferved  without  the  reft» 
that  <  a  nsioration  is  ufually  the  moft  dangerous  and  wofft  of  idl 
revolutions.'  p.  8. 

'  Nobody,  who«  has  read  thjs'hiftory,  can  have  forgotten  that 
paflage,  in  which  Mr  Fox  compares  the  fitnation  of  Churchill 
and  Godolphin^  when  they  were  the  tools  of  James  the  Second 
in  his  bale  nMMiey-tranfaitions  with  the  court  of  France,  with 
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that  in  wUch  ther  ftood)  as  minifter  and  general*  of  another 
reign,  condu^iing  the  alliances  a^ainft  Lewisi  and  triumphantly 
profecuttng  the  deliveraiice  of  Europe.  In  our  account  of  the 
work,  we  extra£ted  the  paflage  at  full  length.  *  The  inftance 
we  have  already  mentioned,  in  which  the  epithet  '  republican' 
evaporated  in  *  qui  refpedle  la  liberty, '  is  taken  from  this  part 
of  the  tninflation.  Then  the  reieQion  which  immediately  fol- 
lows in  the  clofey  and  which,  for  its  elevation  of  fentiment,  as 
well  as  jtt(lness»  is  fo  worthy  of  Mr  Fox's  mind,  is  altogethef 
ftrock  out — <  How  forcibly  muft  the  contemplation  of  thefe  men^ 
in  fuch  oppofite  fituations,  teach  perfons  engaged  in  political  life, 
that  a  free  and  popular  government  is  defirable,  not  only  for  the 
public  good,  but  for  their  own  greatnefs  and  confideration— for 
every  objed  of  generous  ambition  ! '  (p.  94.)'~though  the  omif* 
fion  of  this  makes  the  paflage,  as  it  ftands  in  the  French  edition, 
not  only  hnpcrfeA,  but  unintelligible ;  becaufe  the '  ufeful  leflbn* 
to  be  derived  from  the  confideration  in  queftioa  is  left  as  announc- 
ed, but  not  produced. 

There  is  Ilill  another  omiflion  in  this  place,  which  is  more  in- 
deed than  we  expe6ied>  becaufe  it  feems  to  manifeft  an  a£tual  or 
fufpe6ied  fenfiblUty  upon  a  topic,  on  which  we  fhould  not  have 
fuppofed  there  was  any  compunAion.  Mr  Fox's  elaborate  period^ 
defcribing  the  progrefs  and  fuccess  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
in  reftoring  independence  to  the  Continent,  is  cut  fhort  of  its 
moil  eflential  member;  all  thefe  expreflions,  '  to  humble  hia 
pride,  and  to  (hake  to  the  foundation  that  fabric  of  power  which 
it  had  been  the  bufinefs  of  a  long  life  to  raife  at  the  expenfe  of 
every  fentiment  of  tendernefs  to  his  fubjejls,  and  of  juftice  and 
good  faith  to  foreign  naticMis  I '  (p.  94.) — being  made  to  ihrink 
into  this  lame  and  evafive  concluGon,  *  pour  humilier  fon  orgueili^ 
rt  pour  faire  trembler  fa  couronne  fur  fa.tete. '  (p.  155.}  Under 
the  prefent  circtmiftances  of  Europe,  it  is  in  fome  fort  confolatory, 
that  the  flaves  of  France  may  not  be  trufted  with  fuch  a  defcrip* 
tioa,  left  they  (hould  make  an  application  of  it;  and  that  toe 
manner  in  which  it  is  applied,  by  the  very  a£l  of  blotting  it  out, 
betrays  fomcthing  like  a  fenfe  of  ihame,  or  fomething  like  a  dread 
of  revcrfes. 

We  feel  a  degree  of  fatisfadion  of  the  fame  kind,  in  the  next 
inftance  we  have  to  mention,  which  is  the  omiflion  of  greateft 
length  that  we  deteAed.  The  tranflator  has  left  out  the  whot^ 
of  the  cenfuf  e  which  Mr  Fox  pafles  upon  Hume,  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  palliated  the  conduA  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond in  the  murder  of  Algernon  Sidney  \  three  entire  pages  in 
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quarto  being  thus  cut  out  of  the  vorki  from  the  words  ^  con* 
demned  to  die/  (p.  52.)  to  the  paragraph  which  begins  *  Thut 
fell  Ruflel/  &c.(p.  55,}  Every  body  remembers  Hume's  apolo* 
ffj  for  Charlesi  as  well  as  the  indignation  which  it  has  drawn 
from  Mr  Fox,  and  which  he  hat  pointed  into  Co  important  a  pre- 
cept to  all  hiftorians.  It  is  for  this  dinging  morale  that  the  whole 
pafTage  has  been  facriiiced.  <  A  fpirit  of  adulation  towards  de« 
ceafed  princes,  though  in  a  good  meafure  free  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  interefted  meannefsi  which  is  juftly  attached  to  flatterjy 
when  applied  to  living  monarchs)  yet|  as  it  is  lefs  intelligible 
with  refpe6t  to  its  motives  than  the  other»  fo  is  it  in  its  confe- 
quenccs  ftili  more  pernicious  to  the  general  interefts  of  mankind. 
Fear  of  cenfure  from  contemporaries  will  feldom  have  much  ef- 
fe£l  upon  men  in  fituations  of  unlimited  authoritv :  they  will  too 
often  flatter  themfelves,  Ihat  the  fame  power  which  enables  them 
to  commit  the  crime,  will  fecure  them  from  reproach.  The  dread 
of  poilhumous  infaoiy,  thereforci  being  the  only  reftraint,  their 
confciences  excepted,  upon  the  paffions  of  (uch  perfonSt  it  is  la- 
mentable that  this  laft  defence  (feeble  enough  at  bed)  (hould  in 
any  degree  be  impaired }  and  impaired  it  mnft  be>  if  not  totally 
deftroyed,  when  tyrants  can  hope  to  find  in  a  man  like  Hume,  no 
lefs  eminent  for  the  integrity  and  benevolence  of  his  heart,  than 
for  the  depth  and  (bvndnefs  of  his  underftandingj  an  apologift 
for  even  their  fouled  murders. '  (p.  54.)  It  would  be  gratifying  to 
have  it  proved,  that  Bonaparte  had  expunfi;ed  with  bis  own  hand 
this  ieeming  predi&ion  of  what  awaits  him ;  and  that  amid  the 
complacent  retrofpefi  of  all  his  triumphs  over  the  liberties  and 
profperity  of  mankind*  he  may  fometimes  be  difquieted  by  the 
anticipation  of  ihzt  fojtiumouj  in/am^,  from  which  even  the  me- 
mory of  his  fortune  in  war  will  sot  refciie  his  name.  In  the 
prophetic  ear  of  confcience,  he  may  hear  already  the  doom  of 
polterity,  and  even  the  future  curses  of  inconftant  France.  He 
muft  know  too  well,  for  his  pride  and  for  his  eafe,  the  chara£ler 
of  the  people  whom  be  has  reduced  to  flavery.  He  has  feen  how 
quickly  they  can  pafs  from  adulation  to  fierce  hatreds  And  he  can? 
not  conceal  from  himfelf,  that  FreAchmen,  addided  as  they  are  to 
military  above  all  other  glory,  but  national  beyond  all  other  people, 
will  never  forget  that  he  was  born  a  foreigner ;  and,  when  the  tern- 
^rary  motives  for  worihipping  him  have  no  longer  an  obje£i,  will 
probably  deny  him  the  fame  which  will  be  regarded  as  due  to  his 
genius  and  condudi,  even  b  the  countries  vrluch  he  had  diflorbed 
or  laid  wafte. 

Without  pretending  to  enumerate  all  the  inftances,  in  which 
Mr  Fox's  text  has  been  corrupted,  we  (hall  fet  down  a  few  more 
•f  tbofe  ieotCAoes  whi^h  art  altogether  ooutted^  and  evidently 

for 
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for  the  fame  reafons  by  which  the  editor  of  the  tranflation  mud 
baye  been  influenced  in  thofc  already  noticed* 

The  following  part  of  a  fentence  concludes  the  reflections  of 
cur  hiftoriani  upon  the  inftrudive  leflbns  which  EngUflimen  are 
taught,  by  an  attentive  confideration  of  the  reign  of  James  the 
Second  :— '  and  dill  more  particuUrlyi  that  it  is  in  vaiii  to  think 
of  making  a  compromire  with  power>  and,  by  yielding  to  it  in  o«- 
tfaer  points,  preferring  fome  favourite  objc£2:,  fuch,  for  inftance^ 
as  the  church,  in  James's  cafe,  from  its  grafp. '  (p.  no.)  The 
tranQitor  ftops  at  the  word  *  oh]e€t,  * 

The  following  obfervation  is  omitted,  in  the  account  of  the 
Letters  of  Lawbarrows,  which,  in  the  fame  defpottc  reign^  and 
by  a  new  folecifm  in  government,  were  executed  by  the  crown 
againft  the  whole  body  of  the  fubje£ls  in  one  dadriA  of  Scotland  t 
^  Such  are  the  fophiUries  which  tyrants  deem  fatisfaflory.  Thus 
are  they  willing  even  to  defcend  from  their  loftinefs,  into  the  fi- 
toation  of  fttbje£ts  or  private  men,  when  it  is  for  the  purpofe  of 
acquiring  additional  powers  of  perfecution ;  and  thus  truly  for- 
midable and  terrific  are  they,  when  they  pretend  alarm  and  fear.  ^ 
(p.  119.) 

Mr  Fox  has  ftated,  with  much  philofophical  precifion,  the  founds 
fttion  and  limits  of  the  right  of  refinance.  It  was  not  to  be  ex** 
peeled,  that  the  tranflator  (hould  fuiFer  that  paiTage  to  remain^ 
Jlie  fmall  portion  of  it  which  he  ventured  to  leave  in  its  place,  he 
has  completely  mifunderftood.  Mr  Fox  fays,  *  there  is  no  point 
in  human  concerns,  wherein  the  didiates  of  virtue  and  worldly 
prodeDce  are  fo  idinti/ieiy  as  in  this  great  queilion  of  refift^nccf 
by  force,  to  eftablUhed  government,'  (p.  184.))  which  the  tranf- 
lator, whoHy  miftaking  the  thought,  renders  thus***  dans  cette 
qoeftion  plus  que  dans  toute  autre,  il  e(l  facile  de  confondn  les 
Confidirations  purement  humaines  avec  les  nobles  infpirations  de 
h  Venn.'  (p.  25a.)  He  has  not  only  mifled  Mr  Fox's  meanings 
but  has  undcrftood  him  as  intimating  juft  the  reverfe  of  what  he 
has  actually  exprcfled.  The  remainder  of  this  mod  valuable  paf* 
lage  is  (truck  out  s  the  tranflator  pafling  at  once  from  '  les  noblea 
infpirations  de  la  vertu  '  to  the  mention  of  Ludlow*  The  doc* 
trine,  indeed,  is  too  ftrong  and  too  plain  to  be  publiftied  in  France 
at  the  pref«;nt  day.  We  have  a  great  fatisfaAion  in  repeating  it4 
*  Sttccefs,  it  has  been  invidioufly  remarked,  conRitutes,  in  nK>ft 
inftances,  the  fole  diflFerence  between  the  traitor  and  the  deliverer 
of  his  country*  A  rational  probability  of  fuccefsi  it  may  be  truly 
fatd,  diftinguifhes  the  well- con fidered  enterprife  of  the  patriot 
from  the  ralh  fchemes  of  the  difturber  of  the  public  peace.  To 
command  fuccefs^  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  ;  but  to  dcferve  fuc* 
cefsj  by  choofing  a  proper  tim;,  as  well  as  a  proper  objc£t,— by 
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the  prudence  of  his  means,  no  lefs  than  by  the  purity  of  his  views, 
•—by  a  caufe  not  only  intrinGcally  juft,  but  likely  to  enfure  general, 
fupport, — ^is  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  him  who  engages  in  an  in- 
furre£lion  againft  an  exiting  goTernment*  *  (p*  185.)  It  is  pofliblc* 
that  thoughts  and  confiderations  of  this  caft  may  not  be  abfent 
from  the  minds  of  ali  men  in  France;  So  much  evidence  of 
caution  left  fuch  a  ftring  might  be  touched,  would  lead  us  ta 
fufpe£l  that  poiBbiltty.  And,  to  borrow  the  language  ufed  by 
Milton  upon  a  like  occafion,  we  might  almoft  take  it  as  a  pledge 
of  future  liberty  to  France,  that  her  ruler  is  fo  perfuaded  of  his- 
danger ;  and  may  perhaps  cheriOi  the  ihadow  of  a  hope,  that 
worthies  are  now  breathing  in  her  air,  who  will  be  her  leaders  tO' 
delirerance. 

We  hare  not  ftopt  to  confider,  whether  itbe  more  probable  that 
the  mode,  in  which  this  tranfiation  has  been  thus  executed,  has^ 
proceeded  from  the  perfonal  prudence  of  the  anonymous  tranilat«» 
or,  or  may  be  afcribed  to  the  authoritatire  interference  of  that 
branch  of  the  imperial  police  which  is  charged  with  the  care  of 
the  prefs.  Nor  is  it  very  material  to  inquire,  it  fcems  more  like- 
ly that  there  may  have  b^en  i,  im(k  interpofition  in  this  inftance^ 
on  account  of  the  intereft  with  which  the  appearance  of  the  hiftory 
was  ezpeded  at  Paris, — and  indeed  the  miqueftionaUe  danger  that 
might  refult  from  alio  win  f^  fo  much  bold  truth  too  free  adiifemiaa* 
tion  among  the  imperial  fubjeds.  We  are  only  furprifed,  that  a 
tranfiation  of  the  book  has  been  fuffered  to  be  fold  at  all ;  for,  ftrip- 
ped  and  defaced  as  it  is  of  the  general  differtations,  in  which  Mr 
Fox  has  ftamped  the  fan£iion  of  his  immortal  name  upon  the  moft 
important  truths  and  precepts  for  guiding  the  condu£l  of  public 
men  in  periods  of  arbitrary  adminiftratton  or  popular  dcluGon,  yet,, 
in  the  progrefs  of  the  mere  narrative,  the  author's  feelings  for  li« 
berty  and  for  juftice  are  fo  wrought  into  the  body  of  the  compofi- 
tion,  that  the  impreifion  of  them  could  not  be  erafed  without  olv 
literating  the  very  form  and  likenefs  of  the  work*  After  all  the 
expurgations  which  it  has  fu£Fered,  it  will  not  be  read  in  Fiance 
without  efFe& ;  and  may  itfelf  contribute  to  bring  about  a  time» 
when  it  may  be  ftudied  entire,  and  when  the  readers  (hall  be  ren« 
dered  capable  of  appreciating  its  merits.  In  the  author's  own. 
country,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  thofe  merits  will  always  be  rated 
more  or  lefs  highly,  in  proportion  as  the  fentiments  of  liberty,  e- 
quality,  juftice  and  benevolence,  predominate  over  other  princi- 
ples in  the^charader  of  individuals  or  in  the  fpirit  of  the  age. 

In  general,  the  tranfiation  itfelf  is  executed  with  conGdcrable 
elegance  and  fpirit  \  and  though  there  are  a  good  many  miftakes^ 
they  are  not  more  than  may  be  pardoned  to  the  writer's  imperfc^ 
knowledge  of  £ngli(h  ufages  and  technical  terms.     SoniCi  iudevd^ 
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^would  not  come  under  ttie  benefit  of  this  amnesty  ;  but  we  have 
not  time  to  particularize  them.  The  notice  of  Mr  Fox's  life  pre* 
fixed  18  disclaimed  expressly^  and  indeed  in  a  very  marked  manner^ 
by  the  translator  himself ;  and  is  a  vrretched  farrago  of  all  the  sto- 
ries that  could  be  scraped  together  from  the  inaccurate,  ignorant, 
and  false  accounts  that  appeared  in  the  newspapers  and  in  pamph- 
lets after  Mr  Fox's  death,  under  the  pretence  of  satisfying  the 
public  curiosity.  We  need  give  but  a  single  specimen  of  this  no- 
tice, which  asserts,  that  Mr  Fox  always  corrected  the  reports  of 
-his  speeches  for  the  Morning  Post. 

Art.  XIV.  A  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of  the  British  Army  in 
Spain ^  commanded  by  his  Excellency  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John 
Moore^  K.  B,  feTr.  {5*^.  {5*r.  Authenticated  by  Oficial  Papers 
and  Original  Letters,  By  James  Moore  esq.  ito.  pp«  636*. 
Johnson.     London,   1809. 


jtfew  Remarks  explanatory  of  the  Motives  which  guided  the  Oper^ 
at  ions  of  the  British  Army  during  the  late  short  Campaign  in  Spain, 
By  Brigadier-Genera!  Henry  Clinton,  Adjutant-General  to  the 
Army  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- General  Sir  Johu 
Moore,  K.  B.     8vo.     pp.  30.     Egerton.     London,  1809. 

Observations  on  the  Movements  of  tlu  British  Army  in  Spain^  in  Re^ 
plif  to  the  Statement  lately  published  by  BrigadteT'General  Henry 
Clinton.  By  a  British  OflScer.  8vo.  pp.  44.  Murray.  Lon- 
don, J  809. 


Letters  from  Portugal  and  Spain^  comprising  an  Account  of  the  Oper^* 
ations  of  the  Armies  under  their  Excellencies  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
and  Sir  John  Moore^  from  the  landing  of  the  Troops  in  Mondego 
Bay  to  the  Battle  at  Corunna.  Illustrated  with  Engravings  vy^ 
Heathy  Fittlerf  fVarren^  ksfc.  from  Dranvings  made  on  the  Spot, 
By  Adam  Neale,  M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  Member  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  and  Physician  to  his  Majesty^s  Forces.  4to. 
pp.  480.     Phillips.     London,  1809. 

An  Account  of  the  Operations  of  the  British  Army^  and  of  the  State 
and  Sentiments  of  the  People  of  Portugal  and  Spain^  during  the 
Campaigns  of  the  Tears  1808  ^  1809;  in  a  Series  of  Letters. 
By  the  Rev.  James  Wilmjt  Ormsby,  A.  M.  Chaplain  to  the 
Staff,  &c.     2  vol.  8vo.    pp.  52%.    Carpenter.    London,  1809. 

*T^HE  great  importance  of  the  subject  handled  in  these  works, 

-*-      both  to  the  interests  and  the  honour  of  this  country,  would 

luve  Jbeen  a  sufficient  motive  for  bestowing  upon  it  a  greater  share 
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of  attention  than  recent  portions  of  history  usually  claim  from  ft 
literary  Journal.     But  the  questions  involved  In  this  discussioa 
are  of  a  very  general  and  permanent  nature,  and  are  still  more 
powerfully  recommended  to  our  attention  by  their  intinute  con- 
nexion with  the  most  momentous  considerations  that  can  occupy 
the  minds  of  men  in  the  present  unparalleled  crisis.     The  whole 
vices  of  our  policy  towards  foreign  stateSi  have  been  fatally  exem- 
plified in  the  management  of  the  Spanish  alliance  (  and  the  worst 
corruptions  in  the  practice  of  our  constitution  have  been  display- 
ed, with  most  pernicious  efTect,  in  the  progress  of  this  melan- 
choly story.     The  excellence  of  our  national  character  never,  at 
any  former  period,  shone  morec^onspicuously;  and  the  faults  which 
obscure  it  were  never  more  eminently  hurtful.    The  resources  of 
the  empire  were  strained,  during  this  period,  to  a  pitch  scarcely 
conceivable  by  the  most  sanguine  calculator;  and  the  failure  of 
every  efFjrt  surpassed  the  apprehensions  of  the  most  despond- 
ing.    So  vast  a  scene  of  great  incongruities, — ^such  a  strange 
series  of   things  the   most   opposite,   yet  arising  out  of  each 
other  ; — power  and   submissions-strength  and  discomfiture  ;— 
matchless  valour,  crowned  with  success,  producing  only  cala- 
piity  and  disgrace; — flight  become  the  constant  result  of  vic- 
tory,  and  all  the  resources  of  courage  and  skill  exhausted  to 
secure  the  escape  of   the  conquerors  l^Sucli  a  discordant  as- 
semblage of  events  was  never  before  crowded  into  one  age,  as 
fills  up  the  year  which  elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Vimeira 
and  the  retreat  from  Taiavera.     Add  to  this,  that  almost  every 
public  man  of  any  note, — all  the  persons  upon  whose  talents,  in 
every  department,  the  safety  of  the  empire  must  depend  in  that 
single  combat  which  now  awaits  it, — have  been  tried  by  the  transr 
actions  relative  to  Spain  ;  and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  admit  the 
unprecedented  interest  of   this  subject  at  the  present  moment]^ 
whether  as  a  matter  pf  curious  speculation,  or  a  source  of  prac- 
tical improvement. 

We  stated,  on  a  former  occasion,  our  opinion,  that  the  grav- 
est coticerns  of  this  country  must  continue  to  be  neglected  ; 
its  whole  resources*-its  wealth,  its  blood,  its  valour — to  be 
squandered  in  the  purchase  of  defeat  and  disgrace;  its  choic- 
est blessings,  whether  of  solid  comfort  or  of  pride  and  ho- 
nour, wasted,  only  to  baring  its  very  existence  into  jeopardy, 
until  the  people  shall  be  roused  from  the  apathy  in  which  they 
have  been  sunk — not  without  the  help  of  their  rulers — and  shall 
become  accustomed  to  watch  constantly  and  jealously  over  the 
conduct  of  their  most  important  affairs,  whether  in  the  hands  of 
war  ministers  and  foreign  secretaries  at  home,  or  of  ambassadors 
and  commanders  abroad.  It  appears  to  us,  that  we  cannot  con- 
(ributp  our  aid  towards  introducing  this  salutary  habit,  more  ef- 
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iiecttttfly  at  the  preatent  momeot,  thtfn  by  ezamlmng  the  conduct 
of  the  Spanish  campaign»  and  by  explaining  th9  mofe  general  coiv* 
elusions  to  which  a  review  of  it  naturally  leads.  The  govern- 
ment at  homej  and  the  ofEcers  entrusted  with  the  execution  of 
their  planSf  are  at  issue  upon  tliis  subject^  as  indeed  always  hap- 
pens when  affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  dishonest  and  incapable  rul- 
ers* But  we  freely  confess,  that,  however  important  it  may  be 
to  determine  such  a  point,  and  to  examine  how  far  the  memory 
of  a  great  and  most  lamented  soldier  has  been  undeservedly  black- 
ened, we  should  scarcely  have  entered  so  fully  into  the  inquiry, 
had  we  not  felt  it  to  be  most  intimately  connected  with  the  future 
safety  of  the  country.  The  personal  friends  of  the  disputants,  with 
the  help  of  the  parties  in  Parliament,  might,  for  us,  have  settled 
these  matters  among  themselves  $  but  the  plain  (ruth  is,  tliat  we 
have  some  hopes  of  living  thirty  or  forty  years  longer  in  the  worId> 
and,  if  possible,  in  Europe.  We  have  no  sort  of  wish,  highly 
«as  we  value  the  friendship  and  custom  of  the  Americans,  to  be 
forced  into  a  near  enjoyment  of  their  society,  after  being  first 
taxed  by  English  rulers,  and  then  pillaged  by  French  ones.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  afford  to  let  the  follies  and  intrigues  of  a  few 
courtiers  pave  the  way  to  the  indiTidual  misery  of  every  thinking 
man  in  the  country  \  and  we  are  compelled  to  vote  for  such  a 
change  of  system,  as  shall  preserte  the  only  spot  now  left  in 
the  world  where  the  blessings  of  civilized  society  can  still  be  en- 
joyed. 

From  the  large  mass  of  matter  through  which  we  have  beefi 
obliged  to  wade,  in  order  to  sift  the  question  now  under  re-' 
view,  we  have  selected  the  publications  mentioned  in  the  title,  as 
a  fit  groundwork  for  the  present  article.  They  are,  indeed,  re- 
presentatives of  all  the  opinions  that  have  hitherto  been  delivered 
upon  the  subject  of  the  late  campaign.  The  work  of  Mr  Moore 
contains  a  statement  of  the  General's  case,  from  his  official  and 
private  correspondence,  and  from  the  journal  which  he  kept  of 
his  proceedings.  His  friend  and  coadjutor.  General  Clinton,  fur- 
nishes material  evidence  and  explanations  in  support  of  the  same 
statement,  but  with  some  concessions,  admitted,  we  are  disposed 
to  think,  through  inadvertency,  which  transfer,  from  the  British 
envoy,  a  considerable  share  of  the  responsibility  under  which  he 
lies  for  the  event  of  the  campaign.  The  person  calling  himself 
a  British  Officer,  attacks,  somewhat  intemperately,  the  candid 
and  distinct  narrative  of  General  Clinton  \  and  with  a  preposter- 
ous assurance,  of  which  there  is  perhaps  no  example  in  the  histo- 
ry of  controversy,  challenges  our  assent  to  statements  oi  fact^ 
upon  his  bare  assertion,  unauthenticated  by  the  disclosure  of  his 
Qamo  and  situiUtionj  and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  testimony 
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of  known  and  ostensible  witnesses*    Nayi  this  writer  eren  claims 
the  privilege  of  setting  up  his  own  opinion^  and  appealing  to  it  as 
an  authorityi  in  opposition  to  the  decisions  of  the  responsible  and 
respected  leaders  of  the  expedition^  and  the  officers  in  whose 
judgment  they  reposed  unlimited  confidence)  from  long  experi- 
ence of  their  talents.    The  works  of  Dr  Neaie  and  Mr  Ormsby 
contain  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  murmurs  of  the  retreating 
army,  and  the  discontents  propagated  at  home  by  the  insidieus 
detractors  of  General  Moore.     We  respect  these  gentlemen  for 
at  least  giving  their  names  and  stations  to  the  world.     Had  they 
ushered  in  their  opinions  and  narratives  of  a  complicated  series  of 
military  operations,  as  the  statements  of  <  British  Officers^ '  (which 
they  were  perhaps  entitled  to  do  without  any  breach  of  truth), 
the  public  might  have  been  biassed  by  something  like  military  au- 
thority^  while^  in  fact,  they  were  only  perusing  collections  of 
vague  rumours  and  crude  remarks  by  a  Doctor  and  a  Chaplain. 
These  authors  have  acted  more  fairly  :  they  have  enabled  us  to 
appreciate  their  claims  to  credit ;  and  although,  to  be  sure»  it  re- 
quired no  great  share  of  boldness  to  come  forward  as  the  avowed 
critics  of  dieir  commanding  officer  after  his  death,  and  affix  their 
names  to  statements  which  chime  in  with  all  the  attacks  of  the 
existing  ministry  upon  his  memory,  we  nevertheless  are  willing  to 
allow  uiem  whatever  praise  this  kind  of  frankness  deserves*     Be- 
tides the  works  which  we  have  now  enumerated,  we  have  perus- 
ed several  others  on  the  different  views  of  the  subject ;  but  we 
are  unwilling  to  encumber  our  pages  with  any  further  notice  of 
them.     For  the  case  of  Mr  Frere,  we  have  waited  anxiously,  and 
in  vain. — Attacked,  as  he  has  been,  first  in  Parliament,  where  liis 
political  auxiliaries  and  personal  friends  all  abandoned  him,  and, 
next,  by  the  publication  of  Mr  Moore,  to  which  an  answer  has 
been  attempted  in  a  periodical  publication,  only  to  the  extent  of 
loading  the  General  with  fresh  obloquy,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  fancy 
that  any  reason,  excepting  the  want  of  a  defence,  can  have  prevent- 
ed Mr  Frere  from  stepping  forward  in  his  own  vindication.     It  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  too,  that  no  officer  has  been  found  willing 
to  espouse  the  side  of  the  question  adverse  to  Sir  John  Moore ; 
although  both  the  medical  gentleman  and  the  reverend  one  above 
alluded  to,  freely  quote  the  *  general  conversation  of  the  army, ' 
^  the  opinion  of  many  officers,'  and  <  the  judgment  of  most  men 
of  military  talents, '  in  support  of  their  allegations.     We  cannot 
help  viewing  it  as  a  testimony  equally  honourable  to  the  British 
army,  and  to  him  who  was  its  brightest  ornament,  that  all  the 
influence  of  the  Treasury,  and  all  the  patronage  of  the  War-of- 
fice, have  been  unable  to  obtain,  from  a  single  one  of  General 
Moore's  companions  in  arms,  a  word  disrespectful  to  his  memory, 
fublished  vnth  the  sanction  of  a  name. 
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Of  the  literary  merits  of  the  works  now  before  us,  we  purpofe 
to  fay  but  little.  Although  we  may  piobablf  take  another  oppor- 
tunity- of  making  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  Letters  of  Drs 
Neale  and  Ormfby  as  books  of  Travels,  we  at  prefent  only  view 
them  as  connected  with  the  military  queftions  arifing  out  of  the 
campaign.  They  are  haftily  and  fuperficially  compiled,  efpeciaU 
ly  diofe  of  Dr  Neale,  which  are,  moreover,  accompanied  by  fome 
of  the  worft  poetry,,  and  the  very  word  drawings,  we  ever  yet 
-faw  puUiflied.  But  even  with  this  hafte  we  (hould  have  had  no 
quarrel,  if  it  only  aflPefied  ftyie  and  arrangement.  It  has,  unfor* 
tunately  for^the  authors,  given  rife  to  miftakes,  which  a  little  fur- 
ther attention  muft  have  corre£led«  We  fay,  unfortunately  for  the 
authors.  They  alone  can  feel  hurt  (as  we  are  perfuaded  they  do 
now  feeiy  at  feeing  their  rafh  ftatements  made  the  foundation  of 
farcafms  againft  their  late  gallant  commander,  by  thofe  who  dare 
not  openly  arraign  his  condud,  and  are  vet  unwilling  to  forfeit 
fome  paltry  obje£l  of  a  party,  by  leaving  his  memory  facred. 

The  publication  of  Mr  Moore  is  peculiarly  interefting,  from  the 
important  original  documents  which  it  contfiins.  To  the  graces 
of  ftyle,  or,  indeed,  to  the  critical  excellences  of  hiftorical  <:om- 
pofition  in  general,  it  lays  no  claim  ;  but  it  challenges  our  rcfped, 
from  the  undoubted  authenticity  of  its  materials,  and  from  th«; 
feelings  which  gave  rife  to  its  compilation.  We  lament  that  Mr 
Moore  did  not  enter  into  more  detHil  as  to  fome  of  the  fads  re* 
lating  to  the  campaign  ;  and  particularly,  that  he  did  not  give  his 
brother's  journal  entire.  There  are  fome  parts  of  his  private  cor« 
refpendence,  which  we  (hould  alfo  have  wi(hed  to  fee  more  fully 
given ;  and  although  we  can  readily  excufe  the  partiality  which 
is  fo  natural  to  his  fituation,  we  regret  that  he  (hould  have  conde- 
fcended  to  infert  the  anecdote  of  Buonsiparte  having  faid,  *  Moore 
is  the  opily  Genera!  now  fit  to  contend  with  /«/, '  (p.  166.) ;  becaufc 
it  is  at  beft  equivocal,  and,  if  taken  in  the  moit  complimentary 
fenfe,  liable  to  great  fufpicion  as  to  its  authenticity.  Perhaps, 
too,  our  author  would  nave  better  confulted  the  dignity  of  his 
fttbjefl,  had  he  left  to  his  reader  (as  he  f<tfely  might  h^tve  done) 
the  inferences  from  his  ftatements  unfavourable  to  Mr  Frere,  in* 
ftead  of  ftooping  to  treat  the  condu£l.of  that  gentleman  with  con- 
(iderable  acrimony.  We,  moreover,  objeft  to  the  care  with  which 
his  remarks  are  always  pointed  away  from  the  Britifli  government. 
Though  by  no  means  unfparing  of  ccnfure,  either  upon  Mr  Frere, 
the  Spaniards,  or  the  Britifh  troops,  he  never  Iiazards  an  obfcrv- 
ation  unfavourable  to  the  chief  authors  of  the  calamities  whTch 
be  is  recounting.  Not  that  he  fupprefles  thofe  proofs  which  point 
out  clearly  where  the  blame  lies  \  but,  confldering  that  Mr  Frcre 
has  been  bimfclf|  iu  a  great  meafure^  given  up  by  his  employerti 

ami 
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and  that  they  were  in  office  when  Mr  Moore  wrotCi'-'aAifelf  oe» 

cupied)  toos  though  coverdy»  in  (hifting  the  blame  from  therofelfea. 
upon  Ills  brother's  (houldersi  we  confefs  we  could  have  exculed 
feme  diyerfion,  towards  the  cs^binet,  of  theconftant  attack  upon  the 
envoy.  This  volume  is  infcribed^  in  an  addrefa  of  great  feeling 
and  propriety,  to  the  venerable  matron  who,  having  given  the  hero 
of  Corunna  to  the  worlds  now  only  lingers  in  it  to  afluage  her  af« 
fliflion  for  his  lofs,  by  the  tender  remembrance  of  his  virtues*  * 

We  have  ventured  fo  fully,  upon  former  occafionsi  into  the  me* 
fits  of  the  expedition  to  Portfigal,  that  we  do  not  think  it  necef* 
fary  to  repeat  any  part  of  this  difcuffion  at  prefent.  We  believe^ 
the  opinion  of  the  world  is  now  pretty  unanimous  upon  that  fub* 
je£^  \  and  that  few  men  can  be  found  to  maintain,  that^  in  the 
outfet  of  her  operationsi  England  chofe  the  beft  means  to  aflift 
her  Spaniih  allies.  It  is  the  convi^ion  of  many  perfons,  whofe 
judgment  commands  peculiar  refpefl,  and  the  more  fo  becaufe 
later  events  appear  to  fupport  ir,  that  there  was  at  no  time  any 
reafonable  chance  of  driving  the  French  out  of  tlie  Feninfulaj 
and  that,  confequently,  no  Britiih  army  (hould  ever  have  been 
fent  there  at  all.  Some,  on  the  other  hand,  agreeing  with  the 
popular  opinion^  that  our  afliftance  was  likely  to  fecure  that  de^v 
fireable  obje£^,  affirm,  that  it  ought  to  have  been  afforded  in  the 
fouthern  extremity  of  Spain ;  a  pofition  which,  we  confefs,  has 
always  ftruck  us  as  untenable  ;  while  the  perfuafion  expreffed  in 
this  Journal  feems  now  the  mod  prevalent,  that  our  troops,  if 
fent  at  all,  (hould  have  landed  as  near  as  poflible  to  the  £bro,  on 
the  north,  and  been  aided  by  a  force  from  Sicily  in  the  bay  of 
RofdS.  But  the  plan  which  was  fek£ked,  of  landing  in  Portugalf 
feems,  by  .all  defcriptions  of  reafoners,  to  be  entirely  given  up. 
For  an  ample  expofition  of  this  fubjed,  we  refer  to  the  ilatements 
contained  in  our  Twenty-fifth  Numbtr  \  fupported  by  reference  to 
the  official  documents,  in  a  fubfequent  article.  No.  XXVII.  Nei« 
ther  is  it  our  intention,  at  prefent,  to  difcufs  the  merits  of  the 
fliort  and  moft  unfatisfadory  campaign  to  which  the  Portugueao 
expedition  gave  rife*  Upon  this  fubjedi,  alfo,  the  public  mind 
feems  at  hft  to  be  completely  made  up  \  and,  whatever  difiereace 
of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  the  judgment  and  the  difinterefted* 
fiefs  which  prefcribed  the  commencement  of  operations  before  the 
arrival  of  Generals  Burrard  and  Moore,  the  precife  extent  of  the 

vi£bory 

*  Several  tracts  have  been  published  by  the  friends  and  admirers 
of  General  Moore,  beside  that  of  his  brother.  See  Cursory  Remarks 
OH  the  late  Administration^  which  contains  several  very  acute  and  tm- 
pottiint  observations  on  the  military  movements  in  Spain  ;  Letters, 
from  Spain  and  Portugal^  by  a  Britith  Officer  |  and  Mr  Milburue'l 
Niirraiiie  of  the  Retreat, 
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yn&xxv^  at  Vim«ira ;  and  the  pradicabilky  of  pttrfaing  that  fuc* 
cefs— pohits  on  which  we  certainly  have  our  opinion ;  all  men 
are  now  agreed,  that  the  rcfult  of  the  campaign  not  only  fruf« 
trated  whatever  obje£t  its  proje^lors  might  have  propofed  to  them* 
felfeSy  but  brought  dtfcredit  upon  the  Britifh  arms.  Nor  is  the 
conri^lion  lefs  uniTerfal,  that  this  fignal  failure  was  an  inevitable 
Gonfequence  of  the  arrangements  ({hall  we  call  them  ?)  which 
our  government  had  made  with  refpe£l  to  the  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Leaving,  therefore,  thefe  points,  mod  of  which  may 
be  confidered  as  nov^r  fettled^  and  the  remainder  as  of  fubordinate 
importance,  we  (hall  begin  at  the  commencement  of  the  fecond 
cflort  which  England  made  for  the  Spaniih  caufe — the  expedition 
under  Sir  John  Moore  \  and  in  purfuing  this  inquiry,  we  Oiail  be 
guided  entirely  by  the  official  documents  laid  before  Parliament, 
the  authentic  letters  and  other  papers  publifhed  in  Mr  Moore's 
€olle£tion,  and  the  teftimonies  of  fuch  witneiTes  as  are  the  ieait 
liable  to  fufpicion  of  partiality.  This  is  the  only  ufe  we  purpofe 
to  make  of  Mr  Moore's  work,  or  of  the  other  trails  published 
opon  the  fubje£l. 

It  was  a  neceflary  confequence  of  the  operations  in  Portugal^ 
that  a  conliderable  time  elapfed,  after  the  retreat  of  the  French 
behind  the  Ebro^  before  any  meafures  for  attacking  them  could  be 
even  thought  of  in  this  country.  In  fadl,  it  was  known  in  Lon* 
don,  on  die  Hth  of  Augufl,  that  Dupont  had  furrendered  on  the 
21ft  of  July,  and  that  Jofeph  Buonaparte  had  left  Madrid  on  the 
19th ;  and,  a  few  days  afterwards,  it  was  afcertained,  that  the 
French  forces  were  concentrating  themfelves  in  Navarre  and  Ca- 
talonia. At  this  time,  however,  the  campaign  in  Portugal  had 
commenced ;  and  it  was  only  clofed  on  the  30th  of  Auguft,  by 
the  memorable  convention  of  Cintra.  On  the  4th  of  September, 
that  event  was  officially  known  in  London ;  and  on  the  26th,  or« 
ders  were  defpatched  to  Lifbon  for  the  preparation  of  a  detach- 
ment which  might  enter  Spain,  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and  there 
be  joined  by  another  force  from  this  country.  Thefe  orders  were 
received  on  the  6th  of  OAober;  and  Sir  David  Baird  failed  for 
Corumta  on  the  9th.  The  Britifli  government,  therefore,  was 
aware,  that  before  a  fingle  Britifh  foldier  could  fet  his.  foot  on 
Spaniih  ground,  the  French  army  mud  have  remained  above  ten 
weeks  behind  the  Ebro,  quietly  waiting  for  reinforcements. 

Sir  David  Baird  arrived  at  Corunna  on  the  f3th  of  0£lober; 
but,  in  confequence  of  focne  unaccountable  blunders  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  or  its  agents,  *  he  .was  not  allowed  to  land  until 

the 

*  Wc  have  heard  it  asserted,  that  the  notice  of  Sir  David  Baird's 
Uptual  arrivali  and  tlie  notice  that  he  was  to  sail  thither,  reached  our 

cpvoy 
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the  22d ;  and  his  army  wan  DOt  on  fhore  before  the' 4th  of  No» 
Tember.  On  the  ttthy  he  was  joined  by  Lord  P^get's  <Kvilion'of 
the  horfe  artillery  ;  and  the  whole  force  had  not  landed  before  the 
13th.  Sir  David  himfelf  did  not  reach  Adorga  till  the  22d.  In 
the  meantime,  Sir  John  Moore  was  indefatigably  employed  in 
accelcratin);  the  departure  of  the  main  body  of  his  army  from 
Lifbon.  No  imputation  of  dilatorinefs  has,  indeed,  ever  been 
<a{l  upon  this  part  of  his  condud ;  yet  the  laft  corps  could  not 
leave  Liibon  before  the  29th  of  Odober ;  nor  had  the  whole  of 
the  infantry  reached  Salamanca  on  the  24th  of  November,  al- 
though the  march  was  moft  fuccefsfully  performed.  Aftorga  is 
1 00  Engliih  miles  from  Toro  \  and  Salamanca  is  above  1 50  from 
Burgos.  It  was  impcfTible,  therefore,  for  the  two  armies  to  ef- 
fe£t  a  junction  at  all  before  the  (irft  week  in  December ;  or  to  ef- 
icGt  a  jun£lion  at  the  point  which  was  mod  defireable,  before  the 
middle  of  that  month.  The  BritiAi  government,  then,  was  aware, 
that  before  the  army  could  poflibly  be  aflembled  in  any  part  of 
Spain,  the  enemy  muft  have  had  four  months  to  reinforce  his 
army ;  that  a  fortnight  more  mud  have  elapfed,  before  the  Bri- 
^tilh  forces  could  be  united  in  the  enemy's  neighbourhood,  even 
fuppofing  no  oppofition  whatever  (hould'be  offered  to  them  until 
they  were  ready  to  meet  it.  * 

Between  the  day  on  which  the  Cintra  Coiivention  was  known 
inLopdon,  and  that  on  which  orders  were  fent  to  march  the  army 
into  Spain,  viz.  en  the  16th  of  September^  a  copy  of  fiuonaparfe'i 
tneffage  to  the  Senate  was  received  in  this  country.  It  appeared 
from  thence,  that,  on  the  8th,  he  had  proclaimed  his  intimate  alliance 
with  RuiTia  ;  his  confidence  that,  for  fome  time  at  leaft,  he  had 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  Auftria  ;  and  his  determination  im- 
mediately to  march  an  immenfe  army  into  Spain.  In  a  few  days 
afterwards,  it  was  known  that  troops  had  bepun  to  move  toward! 
Bayonne.  I^rd  W.  Bentinck  informed  Sir  J.  Moore,  on  the  8th 
of  0£^ober,  that  a  letter  had  been  intercepted  from  the  Governor 
of  Bayonne  to  Marfhal  Jourdan,  in  which  it  was  ftated,  that, 
between  the  16th  of  October  and  the  16th  o£  November,  one 
army,  of  72  or  73,t)oo  men,  would  enter  Spain  ;  and  that  this  iiw 
telhgence  was  believed  both  by  himfelf  and  the  Supreme  Junta.  * 

The 
.. . — , —       ,     «^ 

envoy  at  the  same  time.  We  can  scarcely  credit  this.  But  the  fact 
IS  certain,  d^at  no  permission  to  land  was  ever  asked  of  the  Spanidl 
-government,  until  Sir  David  Baird's  arrival  in  Corunna  was  made 
i:nown  at  Madrid.  Lord  William  Bentinck,  it  may  be  remarked* 
received  the  first  notice  of  Coranna  being  the  point  c^  destination  c# 
die  14th  of  October.    House  of  Commons  Papers,  p.  lHs>^ 

*  House  of  Com.  Papers,  p.  153.*  * 
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The  same  statement  must  therefore  have  been  received  biy  the 
British  Government  within  a  week  after  Sir  D.  Baird's  army  sail- 
ed. It  is  now  known,  that  French  troops  began  to  enter  Spain 
about  the  1st  of  October ;  that,  in  fire  weeks  ifrom  thence,  above 
57,000  had  arrived  ;  and  that,  in  the  beginning  of  Norember, 
Buonapand  himself  was  at  their  head,  f  It  would  be  in  the  high* 
est  degree  disrespectful  to  the  British  Government,  to  suppose  it 
possible  that  all  this  should  happen,  without  their  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  matter.  But  if,  after  reading  Buonaparte's  message 
to  his  Senate,  and  reflecting  for  one  moment  on  the  recent  checks 
he  had  met  with  in  Spain-— the  quiet  state  of  affairs  in  Germany 
«— the  resources  of  his  empire,  and  the  character  of  the  man— 
they  could  harbour  a  thought  that  his  threats  were  empty  wordSp 
or  that  his  movements  were  as  tardy  as  their  own,  we  must  at 
least  allow  that  they  were  utterly  incapable  ef  contending  with 
him)  even  if  every  advantage  had  been  in  their  favour.  It  is  n6t» 
however,  very  material  to  fix  the  government  with  the  knowledge 
•f  these  reinforcements%  They  biew,  at  least,  that  the  French 
army  behind  the  Ebro  never  was  reduced  below  6(^,000 ;  X  that 
the  communications  with  France  were  entirely  open  \  and  that 
the  time  which  must  necessarily  elapse  before  Sir  J.  Moore's  army 
could  reach  the  confines  of  Navarre,  was  sufiicient  to  allow  of 
more  troops  being  sent  for  after  the  commencement  of  his  march 
should  be  known  at  the  French  head  quarters.  And  surely  there 
was  one  reinforcement  hastening  at  that  moment  to  the  enemy,  o£ 
which  the  planners  of  the  Portuguese  campaign  could  not  be  ig-» 
norant.  lliey  could  not  so  soon  have  forgotten  the  fruits  of  their 
victories.  They  must  have  been  aware,  that,  in  consequence  of 
having  repeatedly  defeated  the  enemy,  and  by  collecting,  after 
those  victories,  a  force  greatly  superior  to  his,  he  had  been  en- 
abled to  convey  his  troops  to  the  point  where  he  chiefly  wanted 
them.  They  must  have  been  aware,  that,  at  the  moment  they 
were  ordering  Sir  J.  Moore's  army  to  advance  towards  Navarre 
by  land,  they  were  themselves  sending,  in  British  ships,  a  well  ap« 
pointed  French  army,  of  the  same  force^  to  a  port  of  France,  from 
whence  they  were  sure  to  reach  Navarre  in  time  to  meet  our  gaU 
lant  troops.  * 

The  whole  troops  destined  to  act  under  Sir  John  Moore  amount- 
ed, in  fact,  to  no  more  than  28,000  men  ;  §  between  a  i  or  12,000 
having  l^en  left  most  unaccountably  to  garrihon  Portugal ;  in  o«* 
ther  words,  to  support  the  feeble  and  unpopular  government  of 
that  country  against  its  own  subjects.*     The  plan,  therefore^ 

was, 

\  House  of  Com.  Papers,  p.  118.  %  ^^'  P«  113» 

^  Adjuunt-General's  returns,  Moore's  Appendix.  • 
♦  Cintra  Papers,  p.  232. 
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was,  to  send  our  army  through  Spain  to  dislodge  from  strong  po- 
sitions, and  from  at  least  two  complete  fortresses,  a  French  torce^ 
consisting  of  above  doable  their  numbers,  to  the  certain  know- 
ledge of  our  government  at  the  time  the  plan  was  conceived ;  a 
force  which,  our  gorernment  must  have  known,  was  dailj  re« 
ceiving  large  additions,  and  would  be  above  four  times  more  nu* 
merous  than  ours,  before  we  could  pass  the  Spanish  frontier ;  a 
force  which,  it  was  perfectly  manifest,  would  cross  the  Ebro,  and 
begin  active  operations  against  our  allies,  as  soon  as  we  could  be« 
gin  the  assembling  of  our  different  detachments ;  a  force  which, 
thus  augmented,  and  having  thus  the  start  of  us,  must  necessa* 
rily  be  enabled,  aftet  beating  our  ally^s  corps  in  detail,  to  meet 
our  little  army  in  whatever  part  of  the  north  might  be  most  A\s^ 
advantageous  for  us  ;  and  which,  if  by  some  miracle  it  were  de- 
feated, could  always  retreat  upon  its  resources,  and  be  indefinite* 
ly  recruited. 

Such  was  THE  PLiN  of  the  expedition  \  and  to  encounter  such 
odds  was  Sir  J.  Moore  sent  from  Lisbon.  It  is  therefore  perfect* 
ly  manifest,  that  no  man  in  his  senses  could  have  entertained  the 
idea  of  this  project  leading  to  any  thing  but  ruin  and  disgrace, 
unless  he  was  under  the  influence  of  very  sanguine  expectations 
•f  assistance  from  the  Spaniards  themselves.  The  only  conceiv* 
able  justification  of  the  plan  must  consist  in  a  belief  having  been 
tntertained,  that  the  Spaniards  were  able  to  keep  the  French  in 
check  until  an  army  arrived  to  turn  the  scale  against  them.  Let 
tts  now  see  what  grounds  there  were  for  such  an  expectation. 

That  a  very  general  spirit  of  resistance  to  France,  arising  from 
a  strong  national  antipathy,  much  more  than  from  any  liking  for 
their  own  government,  prevailed  at  one  time  among  the  Spa* 
niards,  we  have  always  been  the  first  to  maintain*  Of  this  fa* 
vourable  disposition  there  was  sufficient  proof,  at  an  early  period, 
to  justify  this  country  in  resolving  to  assist  it.  But,  previous  to 
taking  any  active  steps  for  this  purpose,  more  intimate  informal 
tion  was  essentially  necessary ;  and  the  chief  points  to  be  ascer* 
tained  evidently  were,  whether  the  enthusiasm  extended  to  the 
upper  and  middle  classes  of  the  people  f  whether  it  was  likely  to 
last  or  pass  away,  like  other  popular  feelings ;  whether  it  was 
leading  to  such  definite  measures,  such  actual  exertions  of  mili- 
tary strength,  as  alone  could  warrant  a  belief  of  its  ultimate  suc- 
cess. A  great  number  of  agents,  both  civil  and  military,  were 
sent  into  diflferent  parts  of  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  making  these 
inquiries,  and  of  aiding  the  popular  ferment.  In  the  papers  laid 
before  Parliament,  not  one  litie  is  given  from  any  of  their  repmiss 
although  their  appointment,  and  die  queries  addressed  to  them, 
are  elaborately  detailed.      A  despatch  of  Mr  Frere  has  indeed 

S  been 
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been  made  public ;  and  the  opinions  of  Generals  Moore  and  Batrd 
appear  in  the  course  of  their  miiitary  correspondence ;  but  the 
envoy >  while  he  distinctly  admits  that  there  is  no  enthusiasm 
in  Leon  and  the  Castilles  *  (with  the  exception  of  La  Mancha 
and  Madrid))  ascribes  this  disposition  to  the  southern  provinces, 
merely  from  report  and  speculative  reasonings ;  and  the  generals 
flatly  and  uniformly  deny  the  existence  of  it  in  those  provinces 
which  they  traversed)  and  in  those  of  which  they  had  received 
any  authentic  accounts,  f  The  testimonies  of  Dr  Neale  and  Mr 
Ormsby  are  clear  and  explicit  upon  this  point ;  and  it  is  one  to 
trhich  they  may  speak. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  conceive  any  reason,  but  one,  for  our 
government  having  suppressed  the  reports  of  their  various  agents, 
viz.  that  they  were  unfavourable  to  the  Spaniards ;  that  those 
persons  had  round  the  popular  spirit  upon .  the  decline ;  and  the 
Juntas  taking  no  steps  to  revive  it.  But  if  that  spirit  had  been  e- 
ver  so  strong,  there  was  another  question  to  be  answered,  before 
the  British  Government  could  be  justified  in  sending  an  army  of 
30,000  men  into  Spain,  where  a  French  army  of  1 20,000  was  al- 
ready prepared  to  meet  it.  Between  such  an  enemy  and  our  men, 
it  was  necessary  that  some  other  shield  should  be  interposed  than 
the  mere  good  will— the  favourable  dispositions  of  an  ally— or 
even  his  hatred  of  the  French,  and  his  popular  commotions  a- 
eainst  their  usurpation^-^or  even  risings  of  armed  peasantry  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  his  territory.  The  question  was,  what  force  could 
he  speedily  bring  into  the  field  ;*-»and,  not  only  that,  but  what 
measures  had  been  adopted  to  call  tt  out  *,«— nay,  how  many  ser- 
viceable men  had  he  actually  embodied  at  the  moment  when  in- 
structions were  sent  to  Sir  J.  Moore  ?  This  was  the  question : 
for,  at  that  moment,  the  enemy's  reinforcements  were  beginninjf 
to  pour  in  ;  no  attempt  was  msiktng  to  disturb  him  :  and,  before 
those  instructions  could  be  obeyed,  he  must  be  in  a  condition  to 
take  the  field  and  overwhelm  the  British  army  as  soon  as  it  ap^ 
peared,  unless  opposed  by  a  large  and  8oldier*like  army  of  Spani- 
ards. Let  us  next  see,  then,  how  thit  question  was  examined  by 
the  planners  of  the  expedition. 

We  are  firmly  persuaded  that  it  tvoj  not  examined  at  all.  We 
see  so  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  utter  want  of  conformity 
between  the  statements  given  to  Sir  John  Moore,  and  the  facts  as 
he  found  them,  and  as  ail  the  other  British  agents  found  them. 

Lord 


♦  Letter  to  Sir  J.  Moore,  November  SO.  In  the  Parliamentary 
papers,  this  document  was  most  shamefully  mutilated,  so  as  to  per* 
vert  the  sense  completely.  It  is  given  at  length  in  Mr  Moore's  work, 
p.  80. 
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Lord  Castlereaghy  in  his  despatch  of  September  30th  to  Lord 
William  Bentinck,  *  communicated  on  the  same  day  to  Sir  J* 
Moore,  f  states,  thar  the  assembling  of  our  army  in  the  north  of 
Spain  will  be  covered  by  a  Spanish  force  of  '  between  60  and 
70,000  men»  exclusive  of  the  armies  operating  towards  the  front 
and  left  of  the  enemy's  line  ;  *  that  is  to  say,  exclusive  of  the  ar- 
mies of  Castanos  and  Falafoz.  The  amount  of  those  armies  is  not 
even  (ruessed  at  in  any  part  of  Sir  J.  Moore's  instructions  ;  but 
Mr  Moore  asserts,  that  they  were  conceived  to  be  the  most  nu- 
merous of  any  ;  X  and  he  is  to  a  certain  degree  borne  out  by  the 
statement  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  his  despatch  to  Lord  W.  Ben-* 
tinck,  of  October  ist»  that  the  armies  of  Castanos  and  Romana 
contain  the  greatest  proportion  of  regulars ;  and  that  the  former 
has  more  cavalry  than  any  other.  ^  The  despatches  of  Lord  W. 
Bentinck,  ||  of  October  2d,  transmitted  both  to  London  and  Lis- 
bon, contain  an  enumeration  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  north, 
founded  apparently  on  the  statements  of  the  Supreme  Junta ;  a 
most  suspicious  authority  upon  which  to  build  plans  of  a  cam- 
paign. In  this  document,  the  army  of  Castanos  is  stated  to  be 
65,000 ;  that  of  Palafox  1 6,000 ;  the  army  of  Catalonia  20,000 ; 
and  20,000  more  are  said  to  be  on  their  march. 

We  may  judge  of  the  pains  bestowed  on  the  examination  of 
these  estimates  by  the  fact,  only  credible  because  we  have  it  un- 
der Lord  Castlereagh's  own  hand,  that  it  was  not  till  the  27th  of 
October  that  instructions  were  sent  from  London  to  Lord  W. 
Bentinck  at  Madrid,  to  send  an  oiBcer  from  Conmna  into  Cata- 
lonia^ for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  state  of  that  province  and 
its  armies,  f  It  is  the  same  unquestionable  authority  alone  that 
could  make  us  suppose,  that,  on  the  25th  of  September,  Roma- 
na's  army  was  estimated  at  ^0,000,  and  on  the  SOth  of  the  same 
month  at  20,000  men.  **  But,  in  whatever  manner  these  num- 
bers were  obtained,  the  planners  of  the  expedition  instructed  Sir 
John  Moore  to  expect  that  his  junction  with  Sir  D.  Baird  would 
be  covered  by  an  army  of  60,000  or  70,000  men,  under  Romana 
and  Blake ;  and  that  about  double  the  number  were  ready  to  act 
on  the  centre  and  left  of  the  enemy,  under  Castanos  and  Palafox. 
Nay,  so  little  apprehension  was  entertained  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
mies being  weak  or  unserviceable,  and  such  were  the  frantic 
hopes  of  the  British  cabinet,  that,  in  the  month  of  September, 
the  Spaniards  alone  were  expected  to  drive  the  French  across  the 
Pyrenees ;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  month,  or  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober, Lord  W.  Bentinck  was  directed  to  concert  measures  with 

the 
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the  Junta  fbt  9n  invanan  of  the  south  ef  France^  to  ht  performed 
by  the  combined  armies  of  England  and  Spain  !  * 

Now»  let  us  fee  how  the  fa£t  iiood,  and  how  nearly  thefe  fan* 
ciea  were  found  to  approach  the  real  truth.  Sir  J.  Moore  fays^ 
that  Blake  never  had. more  th^n  37iOOC  men  with  him  ;  and  that* 
excepting  Romana's  corps,  thefe  were  for  the  mod  part  mere 
peafantry*  f  At  the  battle  of  Sornofa,  howeveri  he  could  only 
«ring  17,000  men  againft  the  enemy,  indutling  Romana's  corps; 
and  at  Valmafeda  he  was  compelled  to  retreat,  after  gainin;];  fome 
advantage,  although*  his  whole  force  was  oppofed  to  only  7000  or 
8000  of  the  enemy.  Thefe  are  the  (latements  of  General  Brod- 
rick  and  Captain  Carrol.  ^  In  a  week  from  this  day,  the  covering 
eirtmf  of  the  North  was  completely  routed  and  difperfed  ;  and  Sir 
D.  Baird,  far  from  having  his  jun£kion  with  Sir  J.  Moore  pro- 
te£led  by  it,  was  prevailed  upon  to  halt  for  a  fhort  time,  in  ordet 
to  aflift  Romana  in  collefling  a  few  of  its  fcattered  remains.  $ 
The  arixxy  of  £(lremadura,  18,000  in  number,  was  routed  near 
Burgos,  about  the  fame  tifne.  The  armies  of  the  centre  and  left, 
according  to  Sir  J.  Moore's  •  information,  did  not  exceed  40,000 
men  ;  ||  and  General  Graham,  who  was  with  Caftanos  at  that  time, 
reported  the  combined  forces  of  that  General  and  Palafox  at  only 
30,000.  **  Nor  was  the  quality  of  the  Spanifli  armies  at  all  cal- 
culated to  make  up  for  their  deficiency  in  numbers.  General 
Brodrick,  fpeaklng  of  BLkc^s  army,  fays,  ^  he  has  more  faith  in 
the  good  will  than  in  the  manoeuvres  even  of  the  troops  of  the 

VOL.  XV.  NO.  29.  O  line  ; 


*  Moore,  p.  1 2.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  particulars  of  these 
portentous  instructions  have  not  been  given  by  Mr  Moore  from  hb 
brother's  papers.  They  would  have  gone  far  to  .open  the  eyes  of  the 
country  to  the  nature  of  the  men  whom  they  have  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  their  purse.  The  date  of  the  directions,  too,  is  material.  It 
must  have  been  as  late  as  SOth  Sept.  at  least ;  for  Lord  Castlereagh, 
then,  for  the  first  time,  wrote  to  Lord  W.  Bentinck. — House  of  Com. 
papers,  p.  60. 

f  House  of  Com.  papers,  p.  155. 

X  Ibid.  p.  127,  129,  &  179.  The  despatches  of  Captain  Carrol  arc 
strange  specimens  of  ranting  and  confusion.  It  may,  indeed,  be  ob- 
terred,  in  general,  of  the  multitlide  of  officers  who  were  sent  into 
Spain  as  agents,  that  they  were  either  originally  ill  qualified  for  their 
situations,  ot  were  soon  spoilt  by  the  attentions  they  met  with,  and 
the  empty  honours  and  nominal  rank  conferred  upon  them.  They 
ktt  began  to  play  the  grand  functionary^-the  ambassador-^^^e  com- 
mantier*  The  only  one,  to  be  sure,  who  had  any  right  to  this,  forms 
a  most  honourable  exception  to  the  remark  ; — we  mean  Lord  W.- 
Bentinck. 

i  lb.  p.  147,  1**8.  II  lb.  p.  155.  *»  lb.  p.  14«. 
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line  ;  *  and  at  the  Tciy  beginning  of  the  campaign^  he  c<miplatnt 
that  it  <  fttflers  a  good  deal  from  defertion.'f  General  Leith 
fays,  that  the  Afturian  diTifion  of  the  fame  army,  <  oa  the  loch 
of  November,  fought  very  bravely ;  and  on  the  nth  ^ave  way^ 
without  refinance.  '  %  The  opinion  of  Generals  Moore  and 
Baird,  upon  the  compofition  of  this  army,  need  not  be  repeated 
in  this  place.  But  we  may  remark,  that  Colonel  Symes^  who  was 
fent  to  examine  the  corps  tormcd  out  of  its  remains  after  the  bat* 
ties  of  the  North,  gives  a  report  altogether  inconfiftent  with  the 
fuppofition  of  that  army  ever  having  been  fit  to  oppofe  French 
troops..  *  A  ftriking  inftance  of  this  (he  obferves)  is  given  by 
the  Marquis  himfelf,  who  aflured  me  that  the  Spaniards  did  not 
lofe  above  looo  men  in  their  late  anions  with  the  French  ;  a  proofs 
not  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  French,  but  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
Spaniards  to  refift  them.  In  fad,  the  French  light  troops  decided 
the  conteft  \  the  Spaniards  fled  before  a  defultory  fire  \  they  faved 
themfelves,  and  now  claim  merit  for  having  efcaped. '  $  As  to  the 
army  of  the  centre,  we  may  take  the  report  either  of  its  com- 
mander, or  of  the  Englifli  officer  who  was  fent  to  infpeA  it. 
Caftanos  defcribes  it,  in  his  dcfpatch  to  the  fecietary  of  the  Jttiita| 
as  *  immoveable  from  its  few  refonrcet,  and  the  greateft  part 
compofed  of  new  levies,  badly  clothed,  and  badly  provifioned. '  1 
Captain  Whittingham  fays,  in  his  letter  to  Lord  W.  Bentincky 
from  its  head-quarters,---^*  To  form  any  idea  of  its  compofition, 
it  is  abolutely  neceflary  to  have  feen  it.  It  is  a  complete  mafa 
of  miferabic  peafantry^  without  clothing,  without  organization, 
and  with  few  officers  that  deferve  the  name*  The  General  and 
principal  officers  have  not  the  lead  confidence  in  their  troops  \ 
and,  what  is  yet  worfc,  the  men  have  no  confidence  in  theo^ 
felves.  This  is  not  an  exaggerated  pi£iure;  it  is  a  true  por- 
trait. ^  %  To  fum  op  the  whole  of  this  melancholy  recital,  we 
find  a  council  of  war  held  by  the  Spanifli  Generals,  at  the  open» 
ing  of  the  campaign,  in  which  it  is  agreed  that,  *  confidering 
the  a£lual  ftate  of  penury  and  want  which  the  army  of  the  cen- 
tre,  deditute  of  the  moft  necefiary  means,  is  fuffi:ring ;  confider- 
ing alfo  that  their  effi:£tive  force  is  much  lefs  than  had  been  fup- 
pofed,  it  cannot  be  of  affiftance  to  the  army  of  the  left,  notwitn- 
ftanding  tlie  urgency  of  fuch  affidance. '  ** 

It  appears  clear,  then,  from  the  mod  unexceptionable  evidence^ 
—from  evidence  indeed  of  the  highed  deCcription,  the  documents 

unwillingly 

•  H.  of  C.  papers,  p.  IM.  f  lb.  p.  106.  J  lb.  p.  181. 

$  Moore,  p.  131.    The  letters  of  Colonel  Symes  are  among  the 
best  in  the  whole  mass  of  correspondence. 
II  Moore,  p.  1£«  f  IMd.  *•  Moore,  App.  p.  252. 
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vnwaiiAglf  "prodttced  by  the  British  goremment  tind  its  agents, 
and  the  ofBcial  papers  foutid  in  the  repositories  of  Sir  J.  Moore» 
that  he  was  ordered  to  march  his  army  into  Spain^at  a  time  when 
the  French  had  four  times  its  number  ready  to  receive  him  ;  when 
the  Spaniardsi  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  common 
fuemy,  could,  at  no  one  point,  muster  S0|000  men;  and  when 
eren  this  inconsiderable  force  was  so  composed,  that  it  must  be 
dispersed  bv  half  its  numbers  of  regular  troops.  The  British  go- 
vernment, nowever,  calculated  both  upon  the  sufficiency  of  thd 
force  sent,  and  upon  an  adequate  time  being  allowed  for  it  to  act. 
Th6  plan  was  (as  appears  bf  Lord  Castlereagh's  despatch  to  Lord 
William  fienttnck,  Oct.  I.  *),  that  the  army  should,  after  the 
junction  of  its  different  corps,  advance  through  Leon  and  Castile 
towards  the  enemy,  its  flanks  being  covered  by  the  Spanish  forces^ 
who  had  all  the  while  been  covering  its  collection. 

Even  if  alt  this  had  been  practicable*,  the  enemy  would,  on  its  ar« 
rival  at  the  Ebro,  have  been  far  more  than  a  match.  There  would 
then  have  been  no  more  than  90,000  of  the  allies,  of  whom  not  one 
half  were  regular  troops,  to  oppose  at  least  120,000,  but  more  pro- 
baWv  150,000  of  the  bnest  soldiers  in  the  world.  The  plan,  then, 
was\bsQltttely  impracticable,  giving  its  authors  every  thing  their 
Own  way.  But  the  enemy  could  not  quite  consent  to  this.  He  had 
completed  his  reinforcements  at  least  four  weeks  before  our  army 
could  possibly  be  assembled.  So  he  began  to  destroy  the  allied  ar- 
mies one  by  one,  after  his  manner, — the  ^  covering  corps,'  and  the 
'  flanking  corps, ' — ^and  the  '  Spanish  reserve,  *  and  the  '  forces 
of  the  patriots  which  we  went  to  second,  '—and,  in  short,  the 
whole  body  of  the  '  Spanish  army '  which  our  ministers  had 
proposed  should  first  drive  the  French  out  of  Spain,  and  then, 
witn  our  help,  pursue  them  across  the  Pyrenees,  God  knows  how 
£ar,  but  probably  to  Paris ; — we  wer^  unluckily  beaten  and  dis- 
persed piecemeal,  by  the  relentless,  unaccommodating^  and  most  in- 
tractable enemy,  who,  it  seems,  never  will  learn  from  our  exam- 
ple, notwithstanding  all  the  pains  we  have  been  taking  to  teach  him 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  waver  and  delay  a  little,  and  to  suit 
his  plans  to  ours.  It  was.  thus  that  he  occupied  himself  during 
the  first  three  weeks  in  November,  when  we  were  expecting  him 
to  remain  quiet  as  he  had  done  for  three  months.  And  indeed  what 
right  had  he,  all  of  a  sudden,  to  begin  fighting,  when  we  were  not 
r^y  ?  Every  thing  was  doing  that  man  could  do  to  assemble 
our  forces : — the  departments  in  Downing-Street  and  at  Whitehall 
were  all  in  a  bustle, — ^the  boards  could  scarcely  get  out  of  toinni 
of  a  Saturday, — the  life  of  a  cabinet  minister  was  become  worsj 

O  2  than 
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than  that  of  a  dray  horse ; — then  ahore  three  dozen  of  emissariesy 
brigaded  under  ministers  and  major-generals,  had  been  sent,  aye 
and  were  actually  arrived  in  Spain,— some  fourscore  letters  had 
been  despatched  by  the  secretaries  of  State,— »oar  army,  too,  al- 
most one-fourth  part  as  strong  as  th^  enemy's,  was  landed  in  sun- 
dry remote  parts  of  the  peninsula,  and  was  uniting  as  fast  as  legs 
could  carry  it, — the  gazette-writer  was  ready  to  record  its  deeds, 
—and  the  newspapers  had  already  announced  them.  What  cruel- 
ty in  that  inexorable  enemy  of  ours  to  spoil  so  modi  triumph  and 
exultation, — to  mar  so  Tery  beautiful  a  plan,  and  all  quite  ripe  for 
exhibition, — to  begin  with  our  allies  a  whole  month  sooner  than 
we  had  bargained  for  ; — and,  not  content  with  that,  to  adyance, 
after  driving  them  all  over  the  country,  so  as  almost  to  serve  our 
detachments  in  the  same  way,  before  they  could  unite —  \  But  it 
is  his  constant  way— and  there  is  now  no  hope  of  his  ever  becom- 
ing more  mannerly. 

We  have  now  seen  precisely  the  nature  of  the  service  upon 
which  Sir  J.  Moore  was  sent,  and  how  utterly  impossible  it  was^ 
for  any  kind  of  good  to  arise  out  of  such  a  scheme,  unless  by 
means  of  a  positive  miracle.  This  seems,  indeed,  very  early  to 
have  been  his  own  conviction.  At  first,  he  trusted  a  little  to  the 
stories  which  the  ministers  told  him  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  crossed 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal,  when  his  eyes  were  opened  to  the  real 
state  of  things.  Even  before  he  entered  Spain,  he  had  a  specimen 
of  the  credit  which  was  due  to  the  information  to  be  obtained  from 
our  allies.  The  question,  whether  the  roads  towards  the  north- 
east of  Portugal  were  unfit  for  the  transport  of  artillery  and  cavalry, 
was  apparently  one  which  the  regency  of  that  country  might  be 
expected  to  answer  accurately.  The  General  therefore  trusted  to 
their  positive  assurances,  and  sent  that  part  of  his  army  round  by 
the  Badajos  road.  He  found,  however,  when  he  accompanied  the 
r^st  of  his  troops  towards  Almeida,  that  the  whole  might  easily 
have  come  in  the  same  direction.  He  was  thus  needlessly  se<- 
parated  from  a  most  essential  part  of  his  force  ;-*but  it  was  the 
last  time  he  ever  trusted  the  information  of  *  native  authorities. ' 

The  history  of  his  progress  in  Spain  now  becomes  the  history  of 
his  disappointments  in  every  one  expectation  which  he  had  been 
led  to  form,  by  his  instructions,  of  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Spani- 
ards, or  even  of  the  British  government.  He  is  scarcely  arrived 
'  at  Salamanca,  when  we  find  htm  obliged  to  complain  of  the  reluc- 
tance with  which  the  constituted  authorities  afford  him  support. 
*  They  are  not  (says  he)  like  those  of  a  country  who  wish  our  as- 
sistance. '  *    He  has  constant  occasion  to  renew  this  complaint  in 

the 
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the  sabsequent  course  of  the  campaign.  The  British  com^iissariat 
is  likewise  foimd  to  be  extremely  deficient  \  and  its  difficulties  are 
increased  by  some  injudicious  appointments  from  home.  Wane 
of  money  is  a  perpetual  source  of  the  most  serious  inconvenience  ;  ■ 
and  we  nnd  LordCastlereagh,  after  the  despatch  of  a  very  moderate 
aupplyi  fairly  telling  the  General,  that  he  must  expect  no  more 
for  some  months,  as  silver  is  not  to  be  had  in  England.  *  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  people,  he  soon  perceived,  had  been  grossly  ex- 
iterated ;  and  he  could  discover  no  symptoms  of  vigour  in  the 
councils  of  the  government,  nor  any  thing  satisfactory  and  intelli- 
gible in  the  movements  of  their  armies.  The  French,  on  the  o- 
dier  hand,  he  saw  every  reason  to  suspect,  were  ready  to  begin 
the  campaign :  indeed,  before  he  arrived  at  Salamanca,  he  learnt 
the  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  at  Burgos,  the  very  point  where  he  had 
been  directed  to  assemble  his  troops.  Such  were  the  impressions 
under  which  his  letter  to  Lord  William  Bentinck  was  written  on 
the  ISth  of  November ;  and  after  stating,  distinctly,  that  four  times 
his  force  would  be  outnumbered  and  beaten,  unless  the  mass  of 
the  Spanish  people  could  resist  the  enemy  themselves,  he  concludes 
with  this  remarkable  passage — '  I  am  therefore  much  more  anxious 

*  to  see  exertion  and  energy  in  the  government,  and  enthusiasm  in 

*  their  armies,  than  to  have  my  force  augmented.  The  moment 
^  is  a  critical  one  \ — my  own  situation  is  pariict^i  uly  so ; — I  have 
^  never  seen  it  otherwise ; — but  I  have  pushed  into  Spain  at  all 

*  hazards.  This  was  the  order  of  my  government ;  and  it  was 
^  the  will  of  the  people  of  England.  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  my. 
^  best ;  hoping,  that  all  the  bad  that  may  happen  will  not  happen, 

*  but  that,  with  a  share  of  the  bad,  we  shall  also  have  a  portion  of 
<  good  fortune. '  f 

He  now  received  intelligence  that  the  French  had  pushed  a  corps 
as  far  as  Valladolid,  on  the  13th  of  November ;  that  they  had  in« 
deed  retired ;  but  that  their  progress  had  produced  no  sensation 
whatever  among  the  Spaniards ;  and  four  days  after  this  he  learnt, 
by  a  letter  from  Mr  Stuart  at  Madrid,  the  total  defeat  of  Blake, 

O  3  and 

*  Letter  to  Mr  Frere,  Nov.  19.  lb.  38.  This  passage  is  very 
striking ;  and»  when  coupled  with  the  similar  difficulty  of  pocuring 
specie,  in  the  late  expeditions  to  Portugal  and  the  Scheldt^  forcibly 
reminds  us,  that  Mr  Baring  predicted  this  very  consequence  from 
the  Ordets  in  Council.  See  bis  celebrated  pamphlet  on  that  subject, 
p.  157.  Thus  wonderful  is  the  connexion  between  all  the  measures 
of  our  rulers  !  Nor  is  the  conduct  of  a  wiiic  and  vigorous  govern- 
ment more  distinguished  by  the  mutual  support  which  its  various 
proceedings  afford  one  another,  than  the  plans  of  a  rash  and  feebly 
^ministration  are  remarkable  for  proving  subversive  of  each  otliert 

f  Moore,  j>,  2j5, 
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and  the  prolonged  imbecility  <»f  t^he  Supreme  Jonta ;  from  whicfi 
indeed  that  gentleman  *  very  judiciously  infers,  that  there  was  room 
for  the  moet  desponding  yiews.  About  the  same  time,  the  reports 
of  General  Graham  presented  such  a  picture  of  the  central  army,  as 
prepared  Sir  John  Moore  for  the  most  disastrous  events. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  French  had  it  in  their  power,  either  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  his  three  divisions,  or  to  march  upon  their  left 
and  attack  Castanos.  By  a  letter  from  Blake,  dated  *  Leon,  Novem- 
ber 23d, '  information  was  communicated  to  Sir  David  Baird,  that 
the  French  were  advancing  by  Rio  Seco ;  and  Romana  further  ap- 
prized him,  that  thev  had  an  army  of  1 8,000  collected  there  on  the 
24th.  Sir  David,  tnerefore,  prepared  to  retreat  upon  Corunna. 
Sir  John  Moore,  however,  discovered  that  this  alarm  was  a  false 
one,  originating  in  the  corps  of  cavalry  which  had  been  sent  t6 
scour  the  country.  He  therefore  directed  Sir  David  Baird  to  con- 
tinue his  advance,  being  resolved  to  attempt  the  junction  (notwith* 
standing  the  delay  thus  occasioned  by  Blake  and  Romana),  unless 
the  enemy  should  advance  with  his  main  body,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  necessary  to  retreat  upon  Portugal. — *  I  see  my  situa- 
tion,' he  observes  in  his  Journal,  'as  clearly  as  any  one,  that  no- 
thing can  be  worse ;  for  I  have  no  Spanish  army  to  give  me  the 
least  assistance — only,  t^e  Marquis  Romana  is  endeavouring  to 
assemble  the  fug'/ives  from  Blake's  army  at  Leon.  Yet  I  am  de- 
termined to  form  the  junction  of  this  army,  and  to  try  our  for- 
tune. We  have  no  business  here^  as  things  are  f  but,  being  here, 
it  would  never  do  to  abandon  the  Spaniards  without  a  struggle. '  f 

While  these  measures  were  in  agitation, — while  everyday  brought 
intelligence  of  fresh  disastersi^-^nd  every  observation  of  his  own 
more  and  more  convinced  the  General,  that  the  dispositions  and 
resources  of  Spain  had  been  magnified  out  of  all  resemblance  to 
the  truth,  the  first  despatches  were  received  from  Mr  Frere,  who 
tdlked  lightly  of  the  defeat  at  Burgos, — ^gave  a  decided  opinion 
on  the  whole  state  of  the  country  where  he  had  just  arrived, — ^and 
insisted  with  perfect  confidence  upon  the  evils  of  retreating  under 
any  circumstances,  and  the  necessity  of  pushing  forward  to  the  capi- 
tal. This  was  the  opinion  also  of  Morla,  who  recommended  that  Sir 
John  should  advance  with  part  of  his  army,  if  he  could  not  immedi- 
ately bring  the  whole  of  it  up.  ^  But  on  the  2Sth  of  November,  he 
received  intelligence  of  Castanos's  army  having  been  defeated  and 
dispersed.  Ic  was  to  be  apprehended,  therefore,  that  as  no  force 
remained  in  the  North  to  resist  the  enemy,  the  junction  with  Sir 
David  Baird  would  be  opposed  }  that  it  might  be  difficult  even  to 

join 

♦  Moore,  p.  57.  f  lb.  p.  50. 

%  Mr  Frere's  Letters  and  General  Hope's.    Mcore,  p.  31. 52. 53. 
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join  Gcneitl  H(me  \  aiid»  at  all  events,  the  atmy,  when  united, 
could  not  undertaLe  any  thing  againft  an  enemy  fo  greatly  fupe- 
rior  in  numbera.    Theie  conCderationa,  fo  fatisfaflory  to  any  per« 
fon  who  calmly  reviews  the  Rate  of  the  (jueftion  as  we  have  alrea- 
dy exhibited  it  from  the  official  documentSj  determined  the  Gene- 
ral to  retreat  deliberately  to  Portugal ;  to  order  Sir  David  Baird 
back  to  Corunna ;  and  to  haften  the  junfiion  of  General  Hope,  if 
poiEble,  by  forced  marches.    Nothing  could  now  be  expedied  but 
the  chance  of  aflifting  the  Spaniards  by  aflembling  the  army  in  the 
South,  where,  indeed,  Sir  John  Moore  was  always  of  opinion, 
that  a  correA  knowledge  of  the  (late  of  the  country  would  origi- 
nally have  led  the  government  to  employ  it.  *    This  determina- 
tion was  fully  approved  of  by  Generals  B.iird  and  Hope ;  and,  we 
will  venture  to  (av,  there  is  not  one  man  of  common  underfland- 
ing  now  alive,  who  does  not  deeply  lament  that  it  was  afterwards 
changed  i  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  it  gave  as  great  diffatisfad^ion 
to  the  army  as  any  part  of  the  fubfequent  operations  which  have 
been  Co  bitterly  attacked,  upon  no  better  authority  than  the  mur- 
murs of  the  troops; 

We  are  now  approaching  towards  that  point  of  Sir  John  Moore's 
operations,  at  which  for  the  firft,  and  for  the  only  time  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  this  arduous  fervice,  we  are  difpofed  to  hefitate  whether 
his  condu£l  be  not  liable  to  a  certain  degree  of  cenfure.  He  had 
from  the  beginning  clearly  perceived,  what  no  man  c^n  at  prefent 
for  an  inftant  doubt,  that  his  army  had  been  ordered  to  enter  Spain 
without  any  conceivable  obje£t> — without  even  the  chance  of  efFe£l- 
ing,  by  human  means,  any  one  valuable  purpofe.  The  difperfion 
4>f  the  difierent  Spaniih  armies,  which  he  had  very  confidently 
predicted,  had  followed  in  rapid  fucccflion.  It  was  now  the  lib 
of  December ;  and  the  enemy  had^  above  a  week  bcforej  routed 
Caftanoa  on  the  Ebro.  It  was  (till  longer  fince  he  had  a  force  in 
Burgos,  and  had  even  pufhed  on  detachments  of  his  cavalry  to 
ValladoUd.  A  large  reinforcement  (according  to  the  General's 
intelligence,  above  30>ooo)  were  on  their  march  through  Bifcay  % 
and  it  was  manifeft,  that  even  if  no  fuch  addition  was  madi*  to 
the  army  in  our  front,  it  might  be  fupported  by  a  detachment 
from  the  force  which  had  defeated  Caftanos.  In  truth,  that  force 
could  now  only  have  one  of  two  deftinations ;  either  to  march 
dire£tly  againft  our  army,  or  to  proceed  towards  Madrid.  In  ei- 
ther cafe,  the  junction  of  our  three  corps  was  endangered  ;  but  ad- 
micting  that  a  rapid  and  lucky  movement,  favoured  by  a  moment  of 
fupinencfs  on  the  enemy's  part,  could  have  fccured  their  union,— 

O  4  admitting 

•  Despatch  of  Lord  Ca$tlerea^h,  Nov.  2i.    House  of  Commons 
Papersi  p.  155-  *  •' 
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admittinj;  that  the  whole  Britifli  army  was  brought  fefely  toge^  i 

ther,  and  as  foon  as  poflibl^  •,♦— while  the  enemy  was  pouring  in  ^ 

from  the  north,  and  advancing  to  Madrid  from  the  north-eaft— it 
was  felf-evident  that  we  could  not  have  turned  our  fortunate  junc- 
tion to  any  account  whatever,  and  that  a  fpeedy  retreat  was  the 
bed  that  awaited  u?.  It  was  further  manifcft,  that  the  delay  ne- 
cefTarily  occafioned  by  fuch  a  junction,  and  by  the  advance  of  ovti 
army,  mud  increafe  the  difficulties  of  the  retreat  5  and  that  every 
hour  which  the  Britifh  army  fpcnt,  and  every  league  which  they  ^ 

advanced  after  the  battle  of  Tudcla,  augmented  the  hardfhips  and 
dangers  neceffarily  to  be  encountered  before  they  could  hope  to 
leave  Spain,  without  affording  the  fmalleft  chance  of  aflifting  the 
Spaniards.  Of  all  this  Sir  John  Moore  was  fully  aware  at  the 
beginning  of  December ;  and  when  he  called  together  his  Gene- 
rals to  communicate  his  plan  of  retreating,  he  told  them,  with 
that  manly  fpirit  which  fo  eminently  marked  all  his  proceedings^ 

*  that  he  had  not  aflcmbled  them  to  requcft  their  counfel,  or  to 
make  them  commit  themfclves  by  giving  any  Opinion.'     He  faid, 

*  be  took  the  refponfibility  entirely  upon  himfelf,  and  only  required 
them  to  prepare  immediately  for  carrying  his  orders  into  eflfeft.* 
From  what  new  occurrences,  or  by  what  efforts  of  other  men,  he 
was  foon  after  induced  to  change  this  wife  and  fpirited  determina- 
tion, we  are  now  to  fee.  It  is  the  only  pan  of  his  whole  condu& 
about  which  any  doubts  can  now  remain  ;  and  we  mud  confefst 
that  our  opinion,  originally  unfavourable  to  the  General,  has  been 
materially  altered  by  the  fcenes  difclofed  in  the  correfpondence 
before  us. 

When  Mr  Frere  was  fent  to  Madrid  at  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, with  the  lated  in(lru£lions  from  the  Britifh  cabinet,  and 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  their  plans  and  wifhes  refpefling  Spain, 
he  alfo  carried  with  him  the  peculiar  confidence  of  Mr  Canning, 
then  at  the  head  of  tlie  foreign  department.  Although  we  are 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  he  was  difqualified  for  this  poll,  by  the 
accidental  circumdance  of  his  havipg  filled  ir  at  the  time  when 
Mr  Pitt  and  Lord  Melville,  with  even  more  than  the  ufual  impo* 
licy  and  rapacity  of  their  councils,  declared  the  Dollar»war  of 
1805,  we  yet  are  willing  to  allow,  that  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  gentleman  of  higher  honour,  more  liberal  accom^ 
plifhments,  greater  cnthufiafm  in  the  caufe  of  the  patriots,  or 
warmer  zeal  for  the  King's  fervice.  PoflGfled  of  thefe  qualities, 
and  receiving  unlimited  creiiit  for  the  dill  more  mlniderial  virtues 
of  a  fober  judgment  and  dlfcreet  tempirr,  it  was  natural  that  his 
ppinions  fhould  be  recommended  to  the  peculiar  attention  of  the 
military  department  by  his  employers,  who  had  given  him  thch" 
entire  confidence,  and  apprifed  him  fully  of  their  fcntiments  and 
inclinations.     A  ilight  hint,  tco^  of  thib  kind  wotild  cexrainly  be 

implicitly 
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implicitly  attended  to  by  Sir  John  Moore.  The  hint»  indeed,  was 
not  easily  to  be  mistaken.  <  Although '  (says  Lord  Castlerea^h^ 
in  his  final  instructions)  '  communications  either  from  the  Spanish 
government  or  the  British  minister,  are  not  to  be  considered  by  you 
as  in  the  nature  of  orders,  you  will  nevertheless  receive  such  re- 
quisitions or  representations,  upon  all  occasions,  with  the  utmost 
defereitce  and  attention. '  *  In  the  same  despatch,  he  is  directed 
to  communicate  with  the  Spanish  government  only  through  the 
British  minister ;  '  to  keep  up  a  constant  and  intinate  correspond- 
ence with  him,  and  to  cooperate  in  the  most  cordial  manner  with 
him  in  carrying  on  the  public  service. '  f  If  a  Spanish  command* 
er  in  chief  is  appointed.  Sir  John  Moore  is  directed  to  obey  him 
implicitly ;  and  if  he  feels  it  necessary,  an  any  occasion,  to  make 
representations,  he  is  desired,  in  the  first  instance,  to  obey,  and 
then  to  make  this  sort  of  appeal  through  the  British  minister  to 
the  Spanish  government.  %  These  instructions  amount,  we  think 
it  must  be  allowed,  to  a  command,  that  the  General  should  consi* 
der  the  wishes  of  the  Spanish  government  and  the  British  envoy 
as  having  every  thing  short  of  the  force  of  positive  orders. 

On  the  2d  of  December,  the  General  received  a  letter  from  Mr 
Frere,  dated  November  30th,  strongly  urging  him  to  advance  to 
Madrid ;  expatiating  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  de* 
scribing  the  delays  and  difficulties  which  attended  the  reirtforce- 
ment  of  the  French.  <  Of  the  people,  *  says  Mr  Frere,  *  I  have 
no  doubt.  '-^'  The  government, '  he  adds,  *  are  resolute,  and  eve- 
ry man  of  them  determined  to  perish  with  the  country  :  they  will 
not,  at  least,  set  the  example  which  the  ruling  powers  and  higher 
orders  of  other  countries  have  exhibited,  of  weakness  and  timi- 
dity. '  $  He  informs  Sir  John  Moore,  that  there  is  a  Spanish  ^rmy 
of  20,000  in  New  Castile,  on  which  Castanos  is  falling  back,  and 
that  reinforcements  from  the  provinces  are  daily  passing  through 
Madrid,  which,  when  joined  to  the  British  armyt  would  <  give  a 
force  very  much  superior  to  any  thing  which  the  French  could  as- 
semble. '  He  concludes,  that  *  considerations  both  of  policy  and 
generosity  call  for  an  immediate  effort, '  which  he  explained  tobe, 
an  advance  to  Madrid.  And  he  adds,  that  ^  this  step,  he  is  well 
convinced,  would  meet  with  the  approbation  of  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment. '  %  Mr  Frere  had  written  this  letter  before  he  was  ap- 
prised of  the  General's  determination  to  retreat ;  and  he  sends  it 
with  a  short,  and,  to  all  appearance,  an  angry  note,  *  that  he  does 

not 


•  House  of  Commons  Papers,  p.  71.  f  Id.  ibid. 

\  Id.  ibid.  $  Moore,  p.  82. — This  despatch  is  to  bf 

found,  in  a  ytrj  garbled  state,  in  the  House  of  Commons  Papers« 
f  Moore,  p.  83.  '      ' 
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not  know  that  he  can,  in  any  way,  express  with  leia  o0«oce  the 
entire  difference  of  their  opinions.  '*  At  the  same  tioie  that  he 
teceiTed  this  communication.  Sir  John  Moore  was  informed,  by  a 
letter  from  Mr  Stuart,  that  St  Joan  had  repulsed  the  enemy  ^  that 
there  were  great  hopes  of  Caaunos  joining  him  ^  and  that  there 
were  no  suoi  detachments  as  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  Bri« 
tish  corps.  iThe  greater  part  of  this  intelligeiice  Mr  Stuart  bad 
from  Moria ;  but  he  adds  his  own  opinion,  that  the  retreat  of  our 
uvmy  would  produce  a  Tery  serious  impressioii  at  Madrid,  and 
probably  oyertum  the  goremment.  f  Together  with  these  letters 
arrived  two  Spanish  generals,  sent  by  the  Junta  to  prevail  on  Sir 
lohn  Moore  to  advance.  They  confirmed  Mr  Frere's  statements  ( 
mnd  added,  that  St  Juan,  with  20,000  men,  had  fortified  the  pass 
el  Samosierra,  and  rendered  the  aj^roach  to  Madrid  impractical 
Me.  General  Graham,  however,  was  al^  arrived  at  head-quar- 
ters :  he  had  supped  with  St  Juan  the  night  before ;  and  had 
found  that  his  corps  had  been  completely  routed,  and  that  the 
French  were  marching  towards  the  capital.  Sir  John  Moore, 
therefore,  persevered  in  his  determination  to  retreat,  aotwithstand- 
ing  all  the  hopes  and  the  £icts  of  Mr  Frere,  and  the  urgent  en- 
treaties of  the  Junta.  We  think  it  will  be  universally  admitted 
^at  he  did  right ;  but  we  confess  we  are  not  quite  prepared  to 
•How,  that  what  followed  should  have  altered  hit  resolution^  al- 
though we  do  not  deny  that  it  greatly  extenuates  his  error. 

On  the  5rh  of  December,  a  messenger  arrived  with  a  paper,  sign- 
ed by  the  Prince  of  Castelfranco  and  Morla,  the  governors  of  M;^ 
4lrtd,  in  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  and  dated  the  2d.  They 
affirm,  that  Caetanos  is  rapidly  falling  back  on  Madrid,  with  25,000 
men ;  that  St  Juan  is  on  his  way  with  10^000 ;  that  there  are 
40,000  in  the  town ;  that  they  are  under  no  immediate  apprehen- 
sions for  its  safety  ;  and  they  urge  him  to  advance  to  their  assist- 
ance with  ail  possible  rapidity,  by  throwing  himself  either  into 
Madrid,  or  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  At  the  same  time,  the 
General  received  a  letter  from  Mr  Frere,  dated  December  3d,  Ta- 
lavera,  whither  that  minister  had  retired  with  the  Junta.  After 
extolling,  in  the  highest  terms,  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Madrid, 
he  '  presses  upon  Sir  John  Moore,  sit  tke  airongeat  mamier,  the 
propriety,  not  to  say  the  necessH^j  of  supporting  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Spanish  people,  by  all  the  means  which  have  been 
entrusted  to  him  for  that  purpose. '  %  He  concludes  in  these 
words — *  I  have  no  hesitation  in  taking  upon  myself  any  degree 
of  responsibility  which  may  attach  itself  to  this  advice,  as  I  cor>- 

sider 

•  Moore,  p.  77.  f  Ibid.  p.  78. 
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iider  die  fate  of  Spain  as  depending  absolutelj,  for  the  presenty 
upon  the  decision  which  you  may  a<kypt.  I  say,  for  the  prtserU  # 
for  €Qch  is  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  country,  that,  even  tf 
abandoned  by  the  British,  I  shoald  by  no  means  despair  of  their 
Itltiffiare  success. '  *  This  important  letter  was  deliTered  by  a  Co- 
lonel Charmilly,  a  French  emigrant,  of  whom  Sir  John  Moore« 
at  that  time,  knew  nothing  further.  The  information  which  k 
contained  respecting  Madrid,  was  giren  upon  the  authority  of  thit 
person,  who  had  been  left  there  on  the  Sd  of  December.  Sir 
fohn  Moore,  therefore^  yielded  to  his  pressing  demand  of  an  in* 
tenriew,  and  heard  htm  expatiate,  in  the  most  lofty  terms,  on  the 
scenes  of  enthusiasm  and  resolute  courage  which  he  had  so  re- 
cently witnessed.  ^  The  whole  inhabitants  of  the  city,  *  he  s«iid» 
*  were  in  arms,  and  had  united  with  the  troops ;  the  streets  were 
barricaded  ;  batteries  were  erecting  all  round  ;  and  the  peasants 
were  flocking  to  the  capital. .' — *  The  accounts,  *  he  added^  *  of  the 
rising  ardour  of  the  North  of  Spain,  were  most  favourable. '  f 
By  these  requisitions  from  the  Spanish  government  and  the  Britirii 
envoy,  and  by  the  representations  which  accompanied  them  of 
die  state  of  things  in  the  capital,  ^  the  General  was  induced  to  sus- 
pend his  retreat,  and  to  attempt  a  forward  movement.  He  order- 
ed Sir  David  Baird  to  advance ;  put  himself  in  communication 
with  the  Marquis  Romana,  who  had  collected  a  few  thousand 
men  of  Blake's  army  ;  and  despatched  General  Graham  to  obtain 
more  accurate  intelligence.  That  excellent  and  indefatigable  offi- 
cer returned,  on  the  9th,  from  Talavera,  where  he  had  learned 
that  Madrid  capitulated  on  the  Sd  ;  but  had  been  assured,  by  the 
deputies  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  that  the  inhabitants  continued  re^- 
solttte,  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  that  the  French  had  not  dared 

to 

•  Moore,  p.  88.,  and  House  of  Commons  Papers,  11.  April,  p.  5. 
The  Government,  in  the  copies  of  these  letters  which  they  laid  be- 
fore Parliament,  suppressed  Colonel  Charmilly's  name. 

f  Moore,  p.  89. 

t  We  purposely  avoid  entering  into  the  question,  Whether  Moria 
and  Charmilly  acted  treacherously  towards  the  British  army,  in  their 
attempts  to  draw  them  on.  It  is  supposed  by  most  persons,  that  the 
Ibrmer  despatched  his  letter  while  he  was  engaged  in  surrendering 
the  city  ;  while  some  consider  it  as  more  probable,  that  he  only  be- 
gan his  treachery  when  he  found  Madrid  must  surrender  ;  and  even 
they  who  adopt  the  worst  alternative,  are  divided  with  respect  to  the 
knowledge  which  Charmilly  had  of  his  designs.  The  transaction  is 
certainly  highly  suspicious  ;  but  we  do  not  view  the  precise  charac- 
ler  of  it  as  necessarily  connected  with  the  present  discussion.  Re- 
specting Mr  Fxcre's  choice  of  an  agent^  in  this  instance,  we  appre- 

hrnd| 
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to  enter»  and  were  receiring  no  reinforcements ;  duit  the  amny  of 
Castanos,  at  Guadalaxara,  amounteci  to  dO,0(K>  men  ;  the  remaiat 
of  St  Juan's,  at  Talavera,  to  12,000 ;  and  the  French  in  the  Re- 
tiro,  at  Madrid;  to  between  20  and  90,000  only.  *  This  inform- 
atioHi  together  with  the  material  circumstanees  of  his  junction 
witli  General  Hope,  which  had  now  taken  place,  and  the  security 
with  which  he  could  also  join  Sir  Dayid  Baird,  seems  to  have  de* 
termined  Sir  John  Moore  to  persist  in  that  resolution  of  advancing^ 
which  he  had  formed  under  a  belief  that  Madrid  was  holding  out } 
although  he  now  saw,  in  part  at  least,  the  fallacy  of  Mr  Frere  and 
the  Junta's  representations  on  that  subject ;  and  although  General 
Graham,  at  the  same  time  that  he  reported  the  fibove  very  doubt* 
ful  pieces  of  intelligence,  added,  that  St  Juan  had  been  sacrificed 
to  the  popular  fury,  a  few  hours  before,  by  his  own  troops  ;  and 
that  Romana's  force  was  stated  by  the  Junta  at  90,000,  which 
was  notoriously  an  unpardonable  exaggeration. 

While,  however,  we  enumerate  the  circumstances  which  ought, 
in  our  very  humble  opinion,  to  have  arrested  the  General's  pro* 
gress,  even  after  the  5th  December,  when  he  had  resolved  to  ad- 
vance ;  it  is  but  fair  to  observe,  that  he  was  encouraged  in  his  per- 
severance by  the  unremitting  efforts  of  the  Spanish  government 
and  the  British  envoy,  to  whose  wishes  he  had  been  commanded, 
f  upon  all  occasions,  to  pay  the  utmost  deference  and  attention. '  f 
The  morning  after  he  had  taken  his  unfortunate  determination^ 
Colonel  Charmilly  appeared  again  at  head- quarters,  and  presented 
that  famous  note  from  his  employer,  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
decide  whether  we  ought  most  to  admire  the  audacity  or  the  fol- 
ly. It  was  written  at  the  same  time  with  the  letter  which  had 
been  delivered  the  day  before,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  so 
powerfully  assisted  in  urging  Sir  John  Moore  forward.  But  it 
was  delivered  to  the  French  emigrant,  with  instructions  only  to 

deliver 

hend,  there  is  no  diversity  of  opinion.  With  M.  Charmilly's  pep 
sonal  character  we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  though,  if  any  part  of  what 
was  positively  stated  in  Parliament  by  Lord  Grenvllle,  Lord  Grey, 
and  Mr  Whitbread,  be  well  founded,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  ai 
person  more  unworthy  of  confidence.  As  to  the  paltry  retort  that 
has  been  attempted,  by  saying  that  this  person  had  dined  at  the  Ge- 
neral's table,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  all  commanders 
are  obliged  lo  keep  a  sort  of  public  table,  to  which  every  person, 
"who  comes  to  head -quarters  with  a  certain  rank,  is  invited,  for  once, 
as  a  matter  of  course.  We  repeat  again,  however,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  Charmilly,  or  even  of  Morla,  does  not  enter  at  ail  into  our 
yiew  of  the  question. 

♦  Letter  from  Colonel  Graham.     Moore,  p.  113. 

•j-  Lord  Castlereagh's  despatches,  Nov^mbvT  H.  Hoijse  of  Con^? 
mops  Pa^rs;  p.  71. 
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deliver  it  in  case  the  first  should  prove  ineffectual.  This  emis- 
saiy,  ignoiant  of  the  fata!  success  which  had  attended  his  forrrer 
interview,  and  apprehensive  that  the  retreat  was  srill  in  contem- 
plattOHi  advanced  into  the  presence  of  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
SUTTOtinded  by  his  Generals  and  his  Staff,  at  the  head  of  his  forces, 
almost  within  view  of  the  enemy,  and  exhibited  the  formal  requi- 
sition of  the  British  envoy,  that,  if  he  did  not  think  fit  to  suspend 
his  retreat,  he  should  forthwith  examine  the  bearer  before  a  Coun- 
cil of  War.^  With  whatever  indignation  Sir  John  Moore  might 
read  this  message — this  scarcely  credible  message ;  how  deeply 
soever  this  high-lpiritcd  man  might  be  afRicted,  at  having  lived 
to  see  the  day,  when  a  representative  of  his  Sovereign  should 
•end  a  French  adventurer  into  the  heart  of  his  camp,  to  denounce 
him  for  want  of  courage  or  of  zeal,  and  to  controul  him,  by  an 
appeal  to  his  own  inferior  officers, — he  yet  recollected  the  station 
which  Mr  Frere  filled,  and,  contenting  himself  with  the  instant 
dismissal  of  Charmilly,  whom  he  did  not  condescend  to  notice 
any  further,  he  wrote  an  answer  to  his  friend,  so  calm  and  dig- 
nined,  that,  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  his  situation,  we 
really  think  no  person  can  read  it  without  being  sensibly  affected 
by  the  picture  which  it  presents.  • 

But  Mr  Frere  was  not  satisfied  with  thus  sending  a  friend  qf 
his  own  to  upbraid  Sir  J.  Moore,  and  almost  by  force  controul 
his  proceedings.'  He  soon  after  despatched  Mr  Stuart,  a  friend 
of  tne  GeneraPs,  with  instructions  to  use  his  personal  influence 
in  order  to  prevent  the  retreat,  and  with  a  letter,  the  contents  of 
which,  as  appears  by  his  journal,  had  not  been  communicated  to 
him.  In  this  letter,  for  which  we  should  in  vain  seek  a  prece- 
dent, except  in  the  other  productions  of  the  same  master,  Sir  John 

Moore 


J  House  of  Commons  Papers,  1  Ith  April,  p.  5- 

•  Moore,  p.  99.  The  passage  to  which  we  particularly  allude, 
is  carefully  omitted  in  the  copy  presented  to  Parliament.  After  al- 
luding to  the  feelings  naturally  excited  by  the  letter,  and  on  a  verbal 
message  which  it  should  seem  the  Frenchman  carried  with  him,  the 
General  adds,  *  Those  feelings  are  at  an  end ;  and  I  dare  say,  they 
never  will  be  excited  towards  you  'again.  If  Mr  Charmilly  is  your 
friend,  it  was,  perhaps,  natural  for  you  to  employ  him, '  &c.  He 
says,  in  another  part  of  the  letter,  *  I  wish  anxiously,  as  the  King's 
minister,  to  continue  upon  the  most  confidential  footing  with  you  ; 
and  I  hope,  as  we  have  but  one  interest — the  public  welfare,  though 
we  may  occasionally  see  it  in  different  aspects,  tliat  this  will  not  dis- 
turb the  harmony  that  should  subsist  between  us.  Fully  impressed 
as  I  am  with  these  sentiments,  I  shall  abstain  from  any  remark  upon 
the  two  letters,  *'  &c.  See  Moore,  p.  99,  and  House  of  Commons 
Papers,  llih  April,  p.  7. 
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Moore  is  fotemnly  warned  of  die  *  immense  re^fonsUnlity  widi 
which  he  is  charging  himielf>  by  adopting,  upon  a  9i^ppo$ed  raili« 
tary  neceflity«  a  meafure  which  mod  be  followed  by  immediate,  if 
,  aot  final  rtdn  to  our  alfy^  and  by  iuddiUe  disgrace  to  the  counjhy 
with  whofe  refources  he  is  entrufted. '  He  is  further  told,  that 
his  meafures  are  exzOtly  fuch  as  he  would  have  adopted,  '  had  he 
been  fent  for  the  exprefs  purpofe  of  doing  the  utmoft  pofiible  mi£r 
chief  to  the  Spanifli  caufc,  with  the  fingle  exception  of  not  firing 
a  (hot  againft  their  troops. '  f  And  Mr  Frere  obfemest  whether 
fertoufly  or  not  we  are  at  fome  lofs  to  determine,  that  '  he  is  unm 
willing  to  enlarge  on  a  fubjed  in  which  he  muft  either  stifle  hit 
JeeltngSt  or  exprefs  them  at  the  rilk  of  giving  offence^ '  *  To  thif 
Sir  John  Moore,  again  recoUeding  what  Mr  J^ere  feemed  to  have 
forgotten^  that  he  was  correfponding  with  the  ieprefentati?e  of 
the  King,  only  returned  for  anfwer,  that  the  letter  was  in  the  ftyle 
of  the  two  former ;— chat  he  had  in  fubllance  anfwered  it  pre?i« 
oufly ; — and  that  he  hoped  the  fufaje£l  was  now  at  reft,  f  Along 
with  Mr  Stuart,  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Junta  arrived,  and 
delivered  a  long  letter  from  that  Body,  ftiongly  urging  the  advance 
of  the  army,  and  filled  with  very  fiinguine  accounts  of  the  ftrength 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  weaknefs  of  the  enemy»  and  the  increafing 
cnthufiafm  of  the  people.  % 

We  have  now  ftated,  with  that  fulnefs  which  the  importance  o| 
the  fub]e£t  demanded,  the  caufes  of  the  advance  of  the  BritiQi 
army  from  Salamanca.    It  is  manifeft  from  this  narrative^  even 

if 

f  House  of  Com.  Papers,  II.  April,  p.  7. 

•  Id.  Ibid. 

f  Moore,  p.  160.  This  letter  does  Sir  J.  Moore  so  much  honour, 
that  we  find  no  traces  of  it  whatever  in  the  Parliamentary  Papers. 

X  Moore,  p.  1 34.  This  letter,  too,  is  suppressed  by  the  Govern* 
Rient.  Mr  Frere  and  the  Junta  were  at  this  time  on  tlieir  retreat  to 
Seville  ;  and,  from  every  stage,  they  seem  to  have  despatched  after 
Sir  J.  Moore  the  most  fascinating  sketches  of  the  state  q£  things, 
which,  whithersoever  they  went,  appear  to  have  been,  not  mer3y 
going  on  well  (as  Dr  Pangloss  says),  but  going  on  in  the  best  of 
possible  ways.  As  those  romantic  epistles,  however,  did  not  reach 
the  General  until  the  conclusion  of  his  movement  in  advance,  we 
have  not  stnpt  to  take  notice  of  them.  They  are  to  be  found  at 
length  in  Mr  Moore's  publication  ;  and  we  shall  only,  as  illustrative 
of  Mr  Frerc*s  accurate  intelligence,  mention,  that  he  announces  the 
capitulation  of  Madrid,  for  the  first  time,  to  the  Generali  in  a  let- 
ter, dated  December  14th  (Moore,  p.  149.),  in  which  he  also  as- 
serts, that  the  French  have  only  26,000  in  that  quarter.  Buona- 
parte, in  his  20th  Bulletin,  says,  that  he  reviewed  60,000,  and  15Q 
pieces  of  artillery,  on  the  18th. 
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if  we  had  not  Im  own  direct  aMvrance  in  hts  last  despatcK^  *  thai 
he  was  forced  into  this  fatal  stejs  contrary  to  his  judgment  and  in« 
dinationSf  hj  the  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  government  and 
the  English  envoy,— by  the  unfounded  stories  oi  popular  spirit^, 
and  exaggerated  accounts  of  their  forces  which  reached  him  from 
those  respectable  quarters  in  rapid  SttCcession,*-and  by  the  still 
more  imposing  testimonies  to  the  same  points*  which  were  trans* 
nutted  from  the  constituted  authorities  in  the  capital.  Influenced 
by  these  communications.  Sir  J.  Moore  believed,  not  indeed  that 
there  was  anv  great  probability  of  saving  Spain,  but  that  there 
was  such  a  cnance  of  causing  a  diversion,  and  thus  enabling  tfao 
Spaniards  to  rally  in  the  south,  as,  under  all  the  ctfcumstances  of 
the  case,  he  would  not  be  justified  in  throwing  away,  more  espe* 
cially  when  the  urgent  demands  of  the  Junta  and  the  envoy  wero 
duly  considered.  The  question,  then,  resolves  itself  into  diis^- 
Was  Sir  J.  Moore  justified  in  believing  the  statements  sent  to  him 
anbeequent  to  the  4th  of  December  ?  and,  if  these  were  not  en«- 
titled  to  his  implicit  belief,  was  he  justified  in  believing  enough  of 
them  to  make  it  proper  that  he  should  yield  to  the  requisitions  of 
Mr  Frere  and  the  Junta  ?  In  determining  these  points,  we  must 
tecoOect,  that  statements,  almost  as  flattering,  were  received  be^ 
fore  die  5th  of  December ;-— that  he  had  found  almost  every  part 
of  the  information  originaliy  given  him  from  the  Cabinet,  utterly 
lalee  ;-^that  he  had  met  with  nothing  but  disappointments  from 
the  time  he  quitted  Lisbon ; — ^tfaat  he  was  quite  convinced,  to  use 
his  own  language,  that  he  had  been  sent  there  for  no  conceivable 
Burpose.  But  it  is  still  more  material  to  remember,  that,  after  he 
had  resolved  to  retreat,  for  reasons  altogether  irresistible, — ^and  for 
none  more  convincing  than  the  daily  proofs  he  was  receiving  of 
the  misinformation  under  which  he  had  been  sent  into  the  country^ 
be  received  representations  from  Moria  through  Mr  Stuart, — from 
the  Junta  through  the  two  generals  whom  they  sent  for  this  pur* 
pose,-^and  from  Mr  Frere,  in  the  elaborate  de^tch  of  November 
Mthy — all  expressly  intended  to  prevent  him  from  persisting  in  the 
retreat ;  and  yet  he  persevered  iu  that  wise  resolution,  because  he 
bad,  in  the  person  of  General  Graham,  a  witness  who  destroyed 
the  credit  of  all  those  flattering  tales,  and  entitled  him  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear,  even  upon  the  authority  of  the  British  Government,  which  Mr 
Freie  freely  quoted  in  support  of  his  remonstrances, 

'Again,  we  may  recollect,  that,  after  he  had  resolved  to  advance, 
but  while  there  was  yet  time  to  change  his  plan,  he  learnt  the  capi* 
tulation  of  Madrid,  and  m^ht  well  have  suspected  the  whole  in* 
teUigence  upon  which  he  was  about  to  proceed.    Warm  as  is  our 

admiration 

^  Dated  Corunna,  January  ISth,  House  of  Com.  Papers,  29th 
March,  p.  2.  2 
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admiration  of  Sir  John  Moore,  and  piouslf  as  we  cherish  his  me- 
mory, we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  we  do  not  recognize, 
in  this  one  parr  of  his  conduct,  the  bokl  and  decided  tone  of  mind 
which  appears  in  all  his  other  measures  j  and  that  our  veneration 
for  this  great  captain  would  hare  led  as  to  expect  the  same  manly 
resistance  to  all  interference  with  his  deliberate  resolutions,  on 
the  eve  of  their  execution,  which  he  at  first  displayed  in  forming 
them,  and  in  communicating  them  to  his  fellow-soldiers*  We 
are  well  aware  how  much  we  are  now  demanding.  He  would 
have  led  back  in  safety  a  murmuring  and  almost  mutinous  army)  he 
would  have  excited  amon^  the  Spaniards  loud  complaints  of  being 
deserted  in  a  struggle,  which  they  were  unable,  perhapa  not  very 
willing  to  maintain  ;  he  would  have  furnished  them  with  a  pretext 
for  suspending  efforts  which  they  never  meant  to  make,  and  for 
refu<iing  to  defend  themselves  in  the  only  point  where  England 
could  really  assist  them^  he  would  have  been  persecuted  by  Mr 
Frere,  and  by  the  fanatical  multitude  in  this  country,  for  ruining 
the  patriotic  cause, — extinguidiing  the  *  godlike  enthusiasm,  '-^ 
*  damping  the  hopes  of  Europe, ' — ^  daring  to  despair  of  Spain ' 
— ^nd  sacrificing  the  character  of  England  and  the  English  army  \ 
—while  the  government,  too  happy  to  shift  the  blame  from  them- 
selves, would  infallibly  have  accused  him  of  preventing  the  exe- 
cution of  their  impossible  projects,  by  neglecting  to  follow  the 
letter  of  his  instructions*  For  saving  the  army  from  the  destruc- 
tion into  which  the  blind  fury  of  the  ministers  and  their  agents 
was  hurrying  it ; — ^for  rescuing  the  flower  of  our  troops  from  a 
post,  not  of  danger,  but  of  certain  ruin,  where  valour  conld  only 
ensure  disaster,  and  victory  itself  must  be  folbwed  by  surrender 
or  flight ; — for  preserving  the  honour  of  his  gallant  followers,  and 
leading  them  to  fields  where  it  might  again  be  the  strength  and  the 
ornament  of  England  ;— -this  brave  man  would  have  been  loaded 
with  every  species  of  obloquy,  and  pursued  with  imputations,  of 
which  the  correspondence  now  before  us  contains  but  a  foretaste. 
For  a  season,  at  least,  his  life  would  have  been  embittered  by  the 
unrestrained  efforts  of  that  mean  and  inte|rested  malignity,  which 
the  glories  of  his  death  have  not  been  able  to  extinguish,-^nor  the 
acclamations  of  his  weeping  country  to  stifle,--<-nor  the  emulous 
applause  of  her  enemies  to  shame.  But  this  season  would  have 
passed  away  ;  the  nation,  instead  of  being  undeceived  somewhat 
sooner,  at  an  immense  cost,  would  have  opened  its  eyes  some- 
what later  to  the  follies  of  its  rulers,  and  saved  his  irreparable 
loss  ;  and  wc  might  now  have  been  employed  inweaving  an  hum- 
ble wreath  for  his  brow,  instead  of  sorrowfully  defending  the  tc^ 
preach  to  his  tomb. 

When  the  remonstrances  of  the  Supreme  Junta  and  Mr  Frere 

%  bid 
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had  produced  tlie  desired  eiRscf,  and  tff  murmtifd  at  kome  and 
abroad  were  silenced^  the  army  advanced  with  new  alacritjr,  a« 
midst  the  acclamations  tf  the  multitude  in  London,  and  of  the 
faithful  representatires  in  the  cahinef.  The  despatches  to  Sir 
John  Moore  now  changed  the  gtiarded  language  of  mere  suffer-* 
ance,  or  ordinai'f  official  approbation,*  for  expresetons  '  of  the* 
h?ghest  satisfaction, '  and  confident  predictions  of  the  <  best  ef- 
fects from  so  seasonable  and  vigorous  a  demonstration.  *  f  It  was^ 
eridemlf  not  without  ample  grounds  that  the  British  enrojr  had 
spoken  in  the  name  of  his  employers ;  and  they  indeed  cottid  not 
fail  to  applaudthe  commander^s  submission  to  the  minister  and 
the  Junta,  who  had  originally  directed  that  be  shonld  be  gntded 
by  them ;  and  who  even,  while  he  was  afterwards  endeavouring' 
to  escape  from  the  difficntties  fn  which  hts  compliance  had  tnvolv-^ 
ed  him,  once  more  desired  him  to  follow  *  then*  wishes  and  deter* 
minatron.  *  J  The  history  of  this  *  seasonable  and  vigorous '  ope- 
ration rs  all  that  now  remains  of  our  tac^k ;  and  it  does  not  reqvrre 
such  minuteness  of  detail  as  was  essential  in  the  discussion  of  the^ 
plan.  ■  ' 

The  main  body  of  the  army  having  been  joined  by  General 
Hope's  drvision,  advanced  towards  Vaftadoltd,  where  they  would 
have  General  Baird  in  thehr  rear.  But  diey  had  not  proceedecl 
above  n  day's  march  when  an  intercepted  despatch  was  receiv^dV 
by  whicf  1  it  appeared  that  Buonaparte  waa  advancing  towards  Lis-* 
bon,  on  the  supposition  (so  natural  to  any  milftary  man)  of  6e^ 
ncfal  Moore  having  retreated  from  Salamanca,  and  that  Soult  wa^ 
dt  Saldaijifa  with  a  corps  of  about'  19,000  men.  The  General  in** 
stantly  perceived  an  opening,  of  which  some  advantage  might  bd 
Taken.  He  might  possibly  defeat  Sotflt  before  he  could  be  rein- 
forced ;  he  might  draw  the  French  armtes  once  more  towards  the? 
north,  and  might  tfru^  turn  to  good  account  the  mistake  into  which 
riie  first  mlTirary  genius  of  the  age  had  fallen,  from  not  having 
divined  the  tactics  of  Mr  ^ere  and  the  Jmita.  Instead  of  march- 
ing  upon  Valhdolid,  therefore,  he  speedily  eflected  his  jttntfiorl 

VOL.  xr.  NO.  29.  P  with 
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♦  House  of  Com.  papers,  p.  77,  81, 88. 

t  lb.  p.  88. 

X  lb.  p.  92.  Lord  Castlereagh'a  despatch,  Jan.  11.  This  most 
Incredible  instmction  was  sent  to  General  Moofe,  when  it  was  knowti 
that  he  was  in  full  retreat ;  his  last  despatch  fattving  been  dated  from 
Asfiorga,  Dec.  31.  After  all  the  experience  which  our  ministry  had 
then  had  of  Spanish  councils,  they  did  not  scruple  to  order  that  the 
Brittfth  array  should  follow  the  *  wishes  of  the  Spanish  government 
communicated  through  Mr  Frere  ; '  and  that  the  General  should  only- 
use  his  own  discretion,  *in  case  *  no  distinct  communication  had  been 
fief  cjvcd.  * 
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with  Sir  D.  Baird  by  a  movement  to  the  left ;  and  directing  R^ 
mana,  with  the  sh^tered  remains  of  his  force,  to  support  hiin,  he 
advanced  by  rapid  marches  to  the  Carrion*  The  advanced  po$t» 
of  the  two  armies  had  met )  the  usual  superiority  of  British  valour 
and  strength  had  been  displayed  in  a  brilliant  affair  of  cavalry  ^ 
the  main  body  of  the  troops  was  uflrier  orders  to  attack,  when 
authentic  intelligence  was  received  from  a  variety  of  quanerSy 
that  Buonaparte  had  suddenly  suspended  his  operations  in  die 
southj  and  ordered  the  army  at  Talavera  to  move  forward  to  Sa- 
lamanca ;  that  he  was  himself  marching,  from  Madrid  with  his  ac- 
customed rapidity  to  throw  himself  into  the  rear  of  the  British  ^ 
and  that  strong  reinforcements  had  arrived  to  Soult^  whose  posi- 
tion was  so  advantageous,  as  to  give  him  the  option  of  either  fight- 
ing or  drawing  us  on  by  a  retreat,  while  he  pushed  a  detachment 
upon  our  flans.  There  was  now  not  a  moment  to  lose  \  a  retreat 
was  instantly  revolved  upon,  and  executed  with  that  consummate 
skill  and  courage  by  which  alone  the  army  could  have  been  saved 
from  the  numerous  bodies  that  threatened  to  envelop  if. 

The  General's  plan  was,  if  possible,  to  defend  Gallicia,  as  well 
as  to  extricate  his  army  from  the  hazard  in  which  it  was  neces* 
sarily  j^aced^  by  the  diversion  it  had  just  succeeded  in  making. 
But  this  was  found  to  be  utterly  impracticaUe^  from  the  superio- 
rity of  the  enemy,  the  want  of  provisions,  and  the  ease  with 
wmch  their  positions .  might  be  turned.  Nevertheless,  it  is  fot 
this  reason,  and  because  great  losses  inctvitably  happened  in  so 
rapid  a  movement  as  the  army  was  compelled  to  make*  amongst 
mountains  covered  with  snow  i  in  the  depth  of  winter ;  ill  anp* 
plied  from  home}  opposed,  not  assisted,  by  the  people  whom 
they  came  to  succour  \  almost  mutinous  from  jthe  hasdships  they 
encountered ;  and  their  mistaken*  though  honourable  indignation^ 
at  having  lost  the  opportunity  of  fighting*  It  is  upon  this  ground 
that  so  mai>y  insidious  attacks  have  been  made  upon  the  memory 
of  their  commander ;  and  that  men  have  been  found  ^not  cer- 
tainly soldiers),  who  have  dared  to  represent  him  as  iymg  ftom 
the  enemy  without  stopping  to  count  bis  numbers,  or  try  hia 
strength.  It  is  fir,  therefore,  that  we  should  briefly  state  what 
force  was  following  him,  ;ind  what  means  he  had  of  making  a  stand 
against  iL 

:  The  corps  of  Soult,  originally  1 8/)00  strong,  had  been  consi* 
derably  reinforced,  and  was  of  itself  superior  in  numbers  to  the 
British  army.  Junot  had  advanced  on  the  right  flank  to  Palencia. 
Buonaparti  had  left  Madrid  with  40,000  men,  and  his  advanced 

Bard  passed  through  Tordesillas  on  the  same  dav  that  General 
core  began  his  retreat  from  Sahagun,  both  marcning  upon  Be- 
ne vente,  which  was  distant  from  the  English  about  forty,  and 

*  from 
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from  tlie  French  abont  teTenty  miles.  *  The  French  troops  at 
Takven  had  likewise  begun  to  more  northward,  and  a  corps  had 
been  halted  on  its  route  to  Saragossa.  But  the  dirisions  under  Soult 
and  Buonaparte  alone,  amounted,  according  to  every  authentic 
statement,  to  70,000  men.  f  Sir  J.  Moore  had  about  27,000  Bri« 
tish ;  and  there  were  7,000  Spaniards  under  Romana,  who  ac- 
knowledged that  '  his  army  was  in  efiect  no  army. '  %  Soult's 
corps  pushed  on  to  Leon,  which,  after  the  usual  promises  of  resist- 
ance, opened  its  gates  to  him  at  his  first  appearance.  Buonaparte's 
cavalry,  and  part  of  his  artillery,  actually  came  up  with  the  rear  of 
the  British  at  Benerente,  and  were  repulsed  by  the  skill  and  gal- 
lantry of  Lord  Paget.  But  the  main  body  was  following  with  in- 
creasing activity ;  and  having  failed  in  his  plan  of  reaching  Bene- 
vente  before  us,  Buonapartd  was  confident  that  Soult  would  arrive 
at  Astorga^  and  cut  off  our  retreat.  Happily  he  was  foiled  in  this 
attempt  also,  by  the  able  dispositions  of  Sir  John  Moore,  who,  al- 
thongn  he  found  Romana's  army  in  that  town  contrary  to  his  ex- 
press direotions,  succeeded  in  drawing  off  his  whole  forces  from  it, 
oefore  the  enemy  could  come  up  with  him.  It  cannot  be  deniedi 
therefore,  that  the  General  was  under  the  necessity  of  retreating 
at  least  to  Astorga ;  because,  had  he  attempted  to  stand  before 
he  reached  that  point,  he  must  have  been  surrounded  by  Buona- 
parte, or  by  Soult,  according  as  he  chose  the  direct  or  tne  Bene- 
vente  road,  admitting  that  be  had  such  a  choice.  Had  he  at- 
tempted to  resist  Soitlt  on  the  former  route,  Buonaparte  would 
have  reached  Astofga  before  him ;— had  he  made  head  against 
Buonaparte  on  the  latter  road,  Soult  would  have  reached  Astorga 
before  nim. 

The  Tiext  question  then  is,  ought  he  to  have  given  battle  at  As- 
torga ?  He  was  so  closely  followed  that  he  had  no  time  to  prepare 
his  position ;  for  the  enemy's  advanced  guard  had  well  nigh  overtak- 
P« eft 

*  General  Clinton  has  clearly  proved  the  necessity  of  marching 
roond  by  Benevente  from  the  floods  of  the  Esla*  The  direct  road 
to  Astorga  was  only  three  days  march,  which  would  have  given  tfao 
army  a  considerable  itart  of  the  enemy.    Observathnst  p.  14* 

f  Mr  Moore  (from  his  brother's  papers)  gives  this  number,  p.  184. 
The  General,  in  his  despa^tch  from  Benevente,  says,  *  they  cannot  Im 
less  than  50,000 ;  *  House  qf  Commons  Papers^  p.  163. ;  but  he  after- 
wards  found  them  more  numerous.  Dr  Neale  (an  unquestionable 
authority  on  this  point)  says,  that  Soult  had  20,000  before  he  was 
reinforced,  and  that  there  are  120,000  on  that  ade  of  Spain,  p.  252 
•^264.  And  Mr  Ormsby»  from  the  statements  of  the  prisoners^ 
gives  50,000  as  the  main  body,  in  which  was  included  Davoust  at  As- 
toirga,  besides  Junot's  corps  of  15>000.     vol.  IL  p.  ISl. 

t  See  the  deplorable  account  of  it  in  Colonel  Symes's  Letter, 
Moorei  p.  12L  128. 
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en  him  at  Benevente,  and  marched  into  Astorga  the  day  after  he  left 
It.  Moreover,  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  was  eaten  up  by 
Romana'is  army,  which  could  not  subsist  itself  there  for  two  days 
longer ;  and  the  enemy's  superiority  in  cavalry  cut  them  ofF  from 
any  more  distant  supplies*  But,  independent  of  these  important 
difficuhies,  his  position  at  Astorga  could  have  been  turned  with 
the  greatest  ease.  There  is  a  road  from  La  Baneza  to  Vigo  by 
Orense,  which  was  taken  by  General  Cnwfurd  with  SOOO  men^ 
for  the  purpose  of  easing  the  retreat,  and  preventing  any  corp» 
from  getting  the  start  of  us  at  Vigo,  and  the  intermediate  posi- 
tions. No  one  can  doubt,  then,  that  the  enemy  might  have 
marched  a  detachment  by  this  route,  either  to  Vigo,  or  as  far  as 
Orense,  from  whence  a  road  leads  to  St  Jago  and  Corunna,  fit  • 
for  the  passage  of  any  force.  Nor  was  this  the  only  means  of 
turning  the  position  at  Astorga.  The  great  road  from  Madrid  to 
St  Jago  runs  through  Orense  and  Benevente ;  so  that  Buonaparte 
might  have  turned  off  at  the  htter  place  from  his-  pursuit  of  the 
General,  and  marched  any  proportion  of  his  army  to  St  Jagow 
From  Benevente  to  Corunna  by  this  road,  he  would  only  have  had 
a  march  of  twenty-three  English  miles  further  than  the  road 
which  the  Briti^  army  took.  *  Therefore,  it  is  clear,  that  had 
the  latter  stopped  at  Astorga,  and  there  completely  defeated  Soult^ 
they  would  have  found  Buonaparte  safely  arrived  at  Corunna,  and 
would  have  had  to  defeat  him  also  before  they  could  embark* 
But  as  Soult  very  certainly  would  in  this  case  have  refused  battle, 
k  is  manifest^  that,  by  halting  at  Astorga,  the  British  army  would 

have 


•  See  Laborde's  View  of  Spam,  vol.  TI.  p.  427.  438.  447.  448. 
and  450,  and  the  itineraries  there  referred  to.  General  Clinton  as- 
serts, that  *  he  knows  the  possibility  of  corps  of  the  enemy  march- 
ing hy  roads  on  their  right  and  left  was  repeatedly  and  strongly 
urged  to  Sir  John  Moore  at  Astorga  ;  * — Remarks^  p.  22,  Sir  John 
Moore  himself  states  this  as  consistent  with  his  own  knowledge ; — 
Despatch  of  30th  December,  House  of  Commons  Papers,  p.  164. 
Mr  Moore  gives  (p.  202.)  an  extract  of  a  report  to  the  General  from 
an  engineer  officer  of  great  merit,  whom  he  had  sent  by  the  Orense  road 
to  reconnoitre ;  it  is  dated  Jan,  1.  Puehla  de  Senabria.  It  complains 
of  the  want  of  artillery  there, — ^a  proof  that  he  conceived  the  French 
artillery  could  reach  the  town  ;  mentions  a  corps  of  700  Spaniards 
as  passing  through  to  join  Romana;  and  alludes  to  the  neighbour- 
ing passes  as  capable  of  being  forced.  But  what  are  all  these  aii> 
thorities, — Laborde,  the  first  topographical  work  on  Spain, — Gene- 
rals  Clinton  and  Moore,  and  the  engineers  in  their  confidence, — ^when 
put  into  the  scale  against  the  anonymous  pamphleteers  and  these  faitli- 
ful  reporters  of  the  roiirmurs  among  the  troops,  Drs  Ormsby  an* 
Neale  i 
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haTe  been  8urft)onded  and  taten,  even  although  they  ^oti!d  hare 
•ubsisted  themselTes  on  the  sappiies  of  the  exhausted  country 
during  the  halt,  or  upon  the  carcases  of  their  horses,  accordiag 
to  the  prescription  of  that  distinguished  officer  Dr  Adam  Neale. 
The  doctrine  of  stopping  to  fight,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sur^ 
rounded  and  destroyed,  was  not  taught  in  the  school  where  Ge* 
neral  Moore  learnt  the  art  of  war ;  nor  would  he,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  been  extolled  and  rewarded,  as  others  haye  since  been* 
had  he  exemplified  tt«at  Astorga.  He  pursued  his  retreat,  and 
deferred  the  moment  of  resistance,  until  he  should  reach  a  posU 
tion  not  liable  to  be  turned. 

Buonaparte  now  formed  his  junction  at  Astorga  with  the  army 
of  Soult ;  and  finding  that  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  cut  off*  the 
retreat  of  his  skilful  adversary,  resolved  to  stop  there,  and  detach 
•ttch  a  force  after  him  as  should  bring  him  to  an  engagement  before 
be  embarked.  General  Moore  could  not  venture  to  halt  until  he 
arrived  at  Lugo ;  and  even  there  his  stay  was  much  limited*  Be^ 
side  the  roads  already  mentionedi  by  which  Buonaparte  might  now^ 
with  increased  facility,  detach  part  of  the  troops  whom  he  kept 
with  him,  there  was  another  which  led  from  Combarros  to  Pont- 
ferrada,  turning  all  the  positions  between  Astorga  and  Villafranca  ; 
and  a  continuation  of  the  same  route  led  towards  Orense,  turning 
Villafranca  and  Lugo  itself.  Of  this  there  could  be  no  doubt; 
for  the  two  flank  brigades  of  tiie  English  army  took  the  route  ift 
<2uestion.  The  possibility  of  remaining  long  at  Lugo  was  still  fur« 
tber  limited  by  want  of  provisions,— the  utmost  eftbrts  of  the  conv- 
missariat  having  proved  inadequate  to  procure  above  two  days  sub- 
sistence. Even  the  famous  resource  of  Dr  Neale  here  failed  ;  for 
such  horses  as  were  not  indispensably  necessary  had  been  long  ago 
abandoned  ;  and  the  rensainder  were,  from  the  unhappy  ignorance 
of  his  profession,  which  Sir  John  Moore  probably  owed  to  his 
want  of  a  medical  education,  supposed  to  be  more  profitably  enw 
ployed  in  transporting  stores  and  guns  to  cover  the  embarkatioOf 
than  in  regaling  the  men  at  Lugo,— until  Bessieres,  with  his  live  ca- 
valry, should  get  between  them  and  their  ships,  while  Soult  cut 
them  oiF  in  the  midst  of  their  Calmuk  revels.  It  was  thus  that 
the  General,  after  ofiering  battle  to  the  enemy  in  vain  during  a  halt 
of  two  days,  found  himself  compelled  to  fall  back  from  Lugo  also* 
The  bulletins  of  the  enemy  bear  honourable  testimonv  to  the  skilful 
dispositions  of  his  whole  march,  and  especially  to  tnose  which  he 
made  in  occupying  this  position.  Corunna  was  preferred  to  Vigo^ 
on  account  both  of  the  roads  and  the  distance.  No  possibility  of 
stopping  before  he  reached  rhe  coast  was  now  afforded  him,  as 
th.-re  were  roads  from  liUgo  to  Corunna,  both  on  the  right  and 

P  3  lef^ 
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left,  a  link  more  cifcnitotts,  \mt  quite  pvacticadile ;  *  mA  he  teadi* 
ed  that  port  in  safety^  after  a  retreat  of  unexampled  difficulty  and 
dangersi  conducted  through  an  exhausted  and  unfriendly  countrf* 
by  marches  unparalleled  for  rapidity^  with  an  haiaaaed  and  fttuti« 
nous  army,  ard  in  the  face  of  an  enemy  almost  three  times  its  am* 
perior  in  numbers. 

The  battle  which  he  fought  at  the  end  of  this  memorable  re* 
treat,  and  which  closed  the  sufferings  of  his  followersi  and  his  own 
career  of  glory,  will  lire  for  ever  in  the  recollection  of  his  grate- 
ful country.  But  it  is  not  this  last  scene  of  his  triumph  alone  that 
will  claim  the  lasting  rewards  of  England.  She  witl  proudly  re* 
member,  that  his  judgment  and  skill  were  only  surpassed  by  his 
unconquerable  Talour ;  she  will  fondly  dwell  upon  that  matchless 
self-denial  which  subjected  all  his  interests  to  her  weal,  as  it  de* 
▼oted  all  his  faculties  to  her  senrice  \  she  will  hold  him  up  to  hef 
most  famous  warriors  in  after  times,  when  the  envious  clamours 
of  the  hour  are  hushedy  and  the  minions  of  present  power  are  for* 
gotten,  as  a  brisht  example  of  that  entire  forbearance, — that  ut- 
ter  extinction  of  erery  selfish  feeling,— that  high  and  mainly  sacri- 
fice eren  of  the  highest  and  manliest  of  passions, — that  serere  moi^ 
tification  of  ambition  itself,  which  she  has  a  paramount  right  to 
lequlie  from  him  to  whom  she  yields  the  guidance  of  her  armies ; 
and,  while  she  records  that  the  hero  of  Corunna  fought  no  vain 
battles, — courted  no  Tulgar  applause  in  rash  and  senseless  marches^ 
«-*-lost  no  trophies,  no  captires, — abandoned  no  hospitals  to  the 
enemy,  and  yielded  no  post  of  danger  to  feeble  allies, — she  will 
pronounce  the  name  of  Moore,  to  blight  those  unhallowed  laurels 
which  ace  won  bj  the  wasted  blood  of  her  children,  and  the  taiw 
nished  honour  of  her  arms. 

Melancholy  as  is  the  picture  which  we  have  just  been  viewing, 
of  all  the  Tarieties  of  impolicy  crowded  into  the  short  space  ^ 
three  months,  it  is  nerertheless  rich  in  useful  lessons,  if  the  peo- 

tie  of  this  country  are  still  disposed  to  learn,  and  to  save  the  sute, 
efore  their  rulers  have  consummated  its  destruction.    We  do  not 
now  allude  to  the  information  respecting  Spain,  which  the  history 

of 
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*  The  road  from  Lugo  to  Conmna,  by  St  Jago,  is  about  SI?  Eng- 
lish mfles  further  than  me  direct  road  :  that  it  is  perfectly  passable, 
IS  certain,  from  its  haying  been  taken  by  part  of  Sir  David  Baird'i 
army  in  the  advance.  The  road  by  Mondonedo  is  not  no  good ;  but, 
that  it  is  practicable  as  far  as  Momionedo,  we  are  entitled  to  affirm, 
St  least  if  we  may  venture  to  credit  diat  officer  upon  such  a  question, 
where  he  is  opposed  by  such  authorities  as  the  two  Doctors  and  the 
anonymous  pamphleteer. — See  Despatch,  22d  November,  House  of 
Commoiis  Papers,  p.  Ii5. 
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of  the  eisi|Mi%n  dRirdiy  or  tbe  condoMonr  to  which  merj  pa^c 
of  it  drms  as»  touching  the  poUcj  that  remains  to  be  pursued  in 
that  oafortttaate  country.  We  do  not  even  atop  to  enumerate  the 
new  and  conmncing  iUustrationa  which  it  afibrds  of  those  doctrines 
ao  oAeB  asaintained  by  us  upon  the  general  conduct  of  the  war. 
But  we  desire  any  man  of  common  iiiKierstanding»  howerer  warp- 
ed it  may  be  by  party  prejudtcesy  to  contemplate  the  gross  misma*^ 
nagement  of  tne  affairs  of  this  nation  winch  the  foregoing  narra^ 
ti?e  dispbya.  We  entreat  him  to  consider,  that*  untaught  by  the 
events  of  the  Portugnese  campaign* — fully  atrare  that  the  whole 
force  of  Spain  had  never  ventured  to  disturb  the  remains  of  the 
French  army  behind  the  Ebro, — knowing  that  this  army  was  receiv* 
tog  immense  reinfovcements«  while  the  Spaniards  were  languish* 
11^  nnder  a  feeblef  penrerte,  and  unpopular  government, — our  rul« 
csi  sent  a  British  army  into  the  heart  of  the  Peninsula,  without 
any  one  earthly  object,  except  to  march  so  many  leagues  towards 
certain  destruction,  and  to  furnish  a  few  empty  boasts  about  mi- 
lusterial  activity  and  vigour.  We  request  him  to  reflect,  that  this 
caae  is  made  out  against  them  by  the  documents  which  they  have 
themselves  laid  beS>re  Parliament  $  and  that,  in  no  one  instance, 
have  they  or  their  advocates  attempted  to  justify  their  conduct-— 
oosifining  their  defence  entirely  to  a  criticism  of  the  measures  pur- 
0«ed  by  officers  of  their  own  choosing,  and  an  assertion*  (how 
groundless  we  have  already  shown),  that  somewhat  of  the  loss  was 
owing  to  those  measures.  We  implore  him  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
while  a  small  but  gallant  force  was  thus  miserably  sacrificed,  in  aA 
«ncerprize  of  which  no  one  has  ever  yet  divined  the  object,  these 
masters  in  the  art  of  misgovernment  nad  at  their  disposal  an  army 
above  three  times  more  numerous,  which,  if  marched  in  due  sea- 
aon,  and  to  proper  points,  might  have  rescued  Spain,  and  whicb^ 
at  whatever  time,  and  in  whatever  {riace  it  might  have  taken  the 
£eld,  would  at  least  have  been  secure  from  discomfiture  and  flight. 
With  these  lamentable  and  admitted  truths  before  his  eyes,  we 
challenge  any  man  to  teU  us  that  he  can  fancy  a  possibility  of  such 
blunders  being  prevented  for  the  future,  except  by  the  exemplar 
ry  punishment  of  those  who  have  in  fact  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
cnwe. 

Ine  Parliament  of  England,  however,  judged  otherwise.  The 
subject  was  brought  before  them  by  the  £arl  Grey,  with  an  abili- 
ty which  they  alone  can  fully  appreciate  who  have  gone  through  aft 
its  complicated  details,  and  with  a  degree  of  temper  which,  while 
tt  suited  well  with  the  dignity  of  the  occasion,  was  admirably  cal- 
•cnlated  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Senate  in  that  day  of  plebeian  vio- 
Jence.  But  the  '  mute  eloquence  of  numbers'  prevailed;  and  it 
mm  decided,  that  whatever  might  hare  been  thw  past  condoct, 

PI  And 
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and  whatevet  the  acf  ual  state  of  the  empis^f  the  projeetors  ef  the 
late  campaign  deserved  the  confidence  ef  the  cx>untry,  aitd  should 
6till  be  entrusted  with  tlve  management  of  it$  aiTairt*  A  n^w  v'w 
gour  was  thus  conununicated  to  their  operations  i  and  the  result 
has>  in  as  far  as  was  possible,  surpassed  their  former  achicveimints. 
As  if  to  convince  even  the  Parliament,  which  acquitted  tbtm  in 
fpi  e  of  their  confessioni^-^as  if  to  mock  that  iliustrioos  body  for 
the  r  implicit  confidence^ — as  if  to  let  them  feel  tiie  real  force  of 
the  vote  which  had  been  passed,  aud  to  demonstrate  liow  speedily 
a  parliamentary  proceeding  can  carry  ruin  into  every  branch  of 
public  afiairs  ^^^^inother  corpst  as  hisuflicient  as  Sir  John  Moore's 
to  cope  with  the  French  force,  was  sent  into  the  heart  of  Spain, 
when  that  country  was  overrun  with  victorious  armies, — ^whea 
tlie  distractions  and  weakness  of  its  i^overnment  bad  increased,-*- 
when  the  most  fanatical  of  our  prophets  foreboded  the  cxtitictioii 
.  of  popular  enthusiasm,  and  the  native  troops  had  given  new  proofs 
of  their  utter  inability  to  stand  before  the  legions  of  France* 
This  gallant  body  of  men,  after  being  weakened,  as  before,  by 
detachments  and  skirmishes  in  Portugal,«-^after  being  delayed,  as 
before,  for  want  of  money  and  supplies,  entered  Spain,  as  before, 
immediately  after  three  armies  of  Spaniards  had  been  totally  defeat* 
ed  by  the  enemy,  and  moved  towards  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula, 
exactly  as  before,  without  one  earthly  object  in  view,  but  to  take 
a  look  at  the  country,  and  get  near  the  French. 

The  parallel  indeed  ends  here(  for  it  was  only  in  tiltie  plamnng 

that  the  campaign  of  the  North  was  copied*  The  British  general  waa 

attacked  in  front  by  a  superior  force.    A  rare  mistake  of  the  French 

|reneral,  and  the  extreme  gallantry  of  English  soldiers,  saved  him 

from  destruction,  and  even  enabled  him  to  repulse  the  enemy ;  but 

a  large  army,  the  very  same  that  be  had  somewhat  whimsically 

boasted  of  having  destroyed  a  few  weeks  before,  came  down  upon 

his  rear ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Portugal  wiih  die 

utmost  rapidity.    Too  happy  to  escape  with  any  toops  at  all,  he  left 

his  sick  and  wounded  to  the  vanquished  French.  Scarcely  hoping  to 

carry  off  the  victorious  English,  he  left  the  *  invincible  Spaniards' 

to  get  one  more  beating  ;  aud  was  in  this  plight  driven  out  of  the 

country  which  he  came  to  save,  by  one  army  which  he  had  com* 

pletely  beaten,  and  another  which  he  had  entirely  destroyed  ! 

Our  rulers,  reflecting  on  the  vote  of  last  session,  immediately  con* 

ferred  the  highest  honours  upon  this  great  commander  ;  and,  by 

a  refinement  pf  mockery,  elevated  him  to  a  distbiguished  phce 

among  those  peers  who  had  passed  it.     His  brother,  shout  the 

same  time,  having  been  sent  to  newmodel  the  Spanish  govern-  . 

ment,  and  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  French  in  that  qunr- 

tefi  signali^ied  Iiis  arrival  by  the  exhibition  of  a  splendid  triumph 

over 
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over  dttt  people.  He  stept  on  shore  upon  a  flag,  representing  a 
capCttffed  standard, — typical,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  his  near  rel2.« 
donship  to  a  person  who  was  then  driving  the  enemy  before  him 
in  aii  directions,  and  emblematical,  no  doubt,  of  his  own  fixed 
lesoltttion  of  putting  a  speedy  end  to  Buonaparte.  * 

The  folly  of  our  government  now  only  admitted  of  one  increase- 
After  the  sanction  which  a  confiding  parliaiiK'nt  had  given  to  their 
former  measures,  it  was  fit  that  they  should  repeat  their  opera* 
tioBS  at  all  events  in  4Spain.  But  it  was  dir^.irabl?,  ;dso,  that  they 
should  present  the  same  design  upon  an  enhr^cd  scnle  elsewhere^ 
both  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  their  forte  was  not  confin- 
ed to  Spanish  oiippaigns,  and  to  exhibit  a  £poclnion  of  the  arr^ 
where  the  merit  was  entirely  their  own,  and  could  not  be  di<. 
vided  whh  their  allies.  It  was  further  proper,  thr.t  »i'ter  the 
apptobation  expressed  by  Parliament,  of  the  system  of  fritter- 
ing down  our  immense  resources,  and  attempting  many  un- 
attainable things  at  once,  the  whole  power  of  England  should  be 
drawn  forth  and  employed  at  once  in  three  distinct  and  simulta- 
neous failures.  To  demonstrate,  therefore,  tli?.t,  if  t!ie  new  Spa- 
nish campaign  was  undertaken  with  inadcqiute  forces,  it  wiis  not 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  sufficient  army, — chey  sent,  at  the  same 
jnoment,  an  expedition  of  a  few  thousand  men  a;;ainst  the  body  of 
the  French  power  in  Italy  ;  and  despatched  another  armament  to 
invade  France  in  the  Netherlands  ; — thus  cotitriving,  with  that  su- 
perior talent  which  is  ever  aiming  at  combined  operations,  'that 
comprehension  of  mtnd  which  makes  all  its  movements  mutually 
dependent,  and  forms  of  the  whole  line  of  its  operations  one  vait 
and  solid  plan ; — contriving,  in  a  word,  with  that  last  reach  of  ge- 
nius, which  they  had  caught  from  their  enemy,  to  make  Sir  J. 
Stuart's  failure  support  Sir  A.  Wellesley's,  and  to  combine  bo;h 
tfac»se  movements  with  the  failure  of  Lord  Chatham,  to  cover  and 
give  effect  to  the  whole. 

The  diversion  at  Procida  and  Ischia  is  now  finished ;  but  tro- 
phies still  remain  from  the  other  parts  of  the  plan.  We  rc« 
tain  an  unhealthy  marsh  in  Estremadura,  and  keep  a  pcstilcnti:! 
island  in  Holland,  because  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies  do  not 
furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  useless  spots,  where  our  army  may 
be  divided,  and  our  hospitals  filled.     There  wanted  but  one  cii- 

cumstar.ce 

•  This  transaction,  in  which  the  dignity  of  tlie  British  nation  was 
so  shamefully  ourraged,  by  the  persons  sent  to  represent  and  sup* 
port  it,  and  in  which  we  were  held  up  to  the  laughter  of  the  whole 
world,  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  and  never  disputed  by  tlic  parties 
or  their  friends*  We  have  also  received  it  ujK)n  authority  which  en* 
ables  us,  however  painful  it  may  be>  to  pledge  ourselves  to  iu 
Uutlu 
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Cttmftance  to  make  the  hiftorj  of  diefe  evmta  complete  \  and  tliil 
too  has  been  added  by  the  combined  force  of  genius  and  foMuie. 
The  balance  of  force  between  Auftria  and  France  waf|  far  tbe  firft 
t<me»  fince  1 800,  almoft  equal ;  and  half  the  difpofcable  fcfoorcea  of 
£ngl:ind  would,  if  feafonably  and  judiciouflj  dirt£ked«  not,  iiidead» 
in  the  beautiful  bav  of  Naples,  or  againft  toe  iron  wall  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, but  in  the  Gulph  dF  Trtefte,  have  fufficed  to  tnrD  it  in 
favour  of  our  antient  ally,  and  of  European  independence. 

The  Parliament  of  England  is  about  to  aflemble  onoe  more ; 
pnd  the  authors  of  our  calamities  cannot  prevent  their  coiidtt£k 
jFrom  being  at  leaft  brought  before  that  illuftrious  tribunaL  Hi- 
therto they  hare  not  made  any  defence ;  nor  hare  they  cren  hint- 
ed that  they  had  any  to  make.  They  hare  admitted  all  their  fail- 
aires  to1)e  complete  and  fatal ;  they  hare  cottfefled»  that  the  op 
portunities  which  they  hare  loft  will  in  all  likelihood  nerer  retum. 
After  a  few  wretched  attempts  to  diride  the  Uame  among  ihem- 
felres,  in  (hares  different  from  thofe  in  which  the  country  is  dit 
pofed  to  apportion  it,  they  hare  been  compelled  to  allow  that  a- 
mong  themfelves  it  muft  all  be  dtrided,  and  upon  them  alone  mnft 
the  refponfibility  reft.  They  hare  not  dared  to  deny,  that  the 
])rofpe£ls  of  the  Continent  are  become  more  difioial  tban  erer ; 
that  its  confidence  in  England  is  gone ;  that  the  map  of  Europe^ 
from  Mofcow  to  Paris,  and  from  Lapland  to  Calabria,  offers  to 
the  eye  only  a  coHe£lton  of -ftates,  aggrandized  by  her  boftility, 
or  ruined  by  the  perilous  bounty  of  her  alliance.  Abroad  and  at 
home — which  way  foerer  the  eye  can  turn,  our  rulers  hare  amply 
admitted,  that  our  affairs  are  only  not  defperate,  and  hare  than- 
felrcs  come  forward  to  declare,  that  the  empire  is  reduced  to  a 
fiate  of  difficulty,  from  which  there  can  be  at  leaft  no  precedent 
of  its  erer  baring  efcaped  in  former  times. — And  after  all  tbele 
confeffionSf  their  only  eiLCufe,  the  only  attempt  they  make  to  re- 
gain the  confidence  of  the  people,  is  to  tell  U8>  *  that  tht  King  has 
ragfudfifiji  years,  *  They  nare  ruined  our  allies  (  they  hare  failed 
in  every  plan ;  they  hare  brought  us  through  flaughter  and  dif- 
grace,  loaded  with  ignominy,  and  weighed  down  with  almoft  in- 
tolerable burthens — to  the  very  brink  of  deftru£kion; — *  but  the 
King  is  rery  old, '  and  <  he  has  reigned  above  half  a  century.  *  ^ 

It  now  remains  to  be  feen,  whether  that  Parliament,  which 
ftands  in  no  need  of  reformation— -which  is  a  fair  reprefenta- 
tive  of  the  people  of  England — which  fpeaks  the  fentiments 
of  the  country — will  be  fatisfied  with  this  fet-off;  and  once 
more  acquit  the  minifters  of  all  blame  for  their  recent  ^  mif- 
management.  Holding,  in  common  with  the  parliament  itfelf^ 
the  do£lrine  of  its  purity  and  of  its  fufficiency  ta  fave  the 
Aatei  we  cannot  anticipate  fuch  a  decifion.    But  if»  unhappily, 
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we  ftumid  find  ourfelvts  miftaken ;  if,  agatflj  ererjr  meafore  and 
cv«rf  miirifter  be  corered  ottr  with  its  approbation,  then  we  will 
▼entnre  to  predift,  not  that  the  government  is  acquitted,  but  that 
the  Pjirliament  (lands  condemned ;  and  we  (hall  moft  unwillinglj 
be  compelled  to  appear  in  the  foremoft  rank  of  thofe  who  muft 
acknowledge  that  they  are  convinced  and  converted. — For  it  is 
aeedlefs  to  difguife  the  matter.  A  refufai  to  punUh  the  authors 
of  our  misfortunes  can  only  mean  one  of  two  wings— either  that 
theft  has  been  no  blame  incurred— or  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  de- 
clare it,  becaufe  fnch  a  refolution  would  drive  the  guilty  perfons 
from  the  government.  In  the  one  cafe,  the  Parliament  will  (how 
diaf  it  is  nor  the  reprefentative  of  the  country  \  in  the  other^  we  (halt 
have  a  ooncloGve  proof  that  the  minifkers  of  the  crown  are  irre- 
movable. The  Ttfpon(ibility  of  our  rulers,  that  faireft  feature  in 
the  theory  of  the  Con(Ktution,  will  be  no  longer  even  a  namr^ 
wherewithal  to  round  parliamentary  periods ;  and  die  people  wilt 
henceforward  ftcogni2c,  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  not 
die  guardian  of  their  intereftS)  and  the  champion  of  their  rights, 
but  a  well  contrived  inftrument  of  taxation. 

The  confequences  of  fuch  a  deciGon,  therefore,  will  be  pro- 
duQive  of  incalculable  mifchief ;  it  will  complete  the  alienation  of 
the  country  from  the  government,  and  (hame  away  the  boMeft 
defenders  of  the  prefent  fyftem.  In  the  mean  time,  the  preflure 
of  the  war,  and  of  the  public  burthehs,  will  rapidly  increafe.  The 
fcene  of  hoftilities  will  approach  to  our  own  (hores  i  and  the 
taxes,  which,  like  the  war,  have  as  yet  only  been  felt  at  a  diU 
tance,  wiO  at  length  come  home  to  every  man.  *  This  truth  wtU 
then  break  upon  die  minds  of  all,  even  of  the  moft  confiding  and 
inconfiderate-^he  truth  with  which  we  opened  the  prefent  difeuf* 
fion— Aat  thete  is  an  intimate  and  neceflary  connexion  betwaen 
the  fore^  policy  of  the  ftate,  and  the  happtnefs  of  each  ind^ 
vidual  within  its  noundaries ;  that  every  man  who  pavs  taxes— 
every  man  who  values  the  fecurity  of  his  property,  or  his  own  f«f- 
tare  fafcty  from  foreign  dominion,  is  immediately  afledied  by  the 
mtfmanagement  of  the  war ;  that  not  a  plin  falls  to  the  ground^  not 
a  bad  appointment  of  commander  or  ambaflador  is  made  at  Court, 
sot  an  opportunity  of  beating  the  enemy  in  councils,  or  in  arnur, 
is  loft,  without  our  being,  a  little  fooner,  or  a  litde  later,  indivi- 
dually 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  blame  the  additional  rigour  with  which  the 
taxes,  especially  that  on  property,  are  now  levied ;  because  it  is  un- 
doubtedly fair  that  defaulters  should  be  made,  as  £»  as  possible^  to 
contribute ;  and  we  only  fear,  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  the  collectors 
vnU  still  be  duded  by  the  mercantile  classes.  But  we  simply  state 
die  fact^  that  the  country  scarcely  knows  the  weight  of  those  taxes. 
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dually  fenfible  of  it.  What  will  then  remain  Yor  the  people  to  do, 
ve  need  fcarcely  point  out.  If  they  value  their  perioral  happineft 
and  national  independence,  they  will  watch  over  their  rulers  with 
redoubled  jealoufy,  and  never  relt  fati8fi<:d  until  their  efforts  fhall 
have  reAored  the  indifpenfable  connexion  between  mifrule  and  re- 
tribution. 
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Copperplates,  after  Drawings  taken  from  Nature.  By  the  late  Phi. 
lip  Miller,  F.  R.  S.  No.  I.  To  be  continued  every  Fortiiight.  7s.  Gd. 
■     Plates  2J,  22,  and  2%  of  4th  Vol.  of  Vetusta Monumenta.     15s. 

A  new  Drawing  Book,  in  imitution  of  Indian  Ink.  No.  I.  (To 
•be  continued  in  six  Monthly  Numbers.)     4s. 

ARTS  AND  SCIKKCES. 

The  Mathematical  Repository,  No.  9. ;  cotitainiog  several  original 
Essays  in  different  branches  of  tlie  Mathematics  \  also,  a  variety  of 
4iew  Mathematical  Problems,  %vtth  their  Solutions ;  and  a  set  of  Pro- 
4}lems,  to  be  answered  in  a  subsequent  Number.  By  Thomas  Lcy^* 
iboume  of  the  Royal  Military  College. 

A  new  Treatise  on  Algcbm,  foriidiook.    Bf  John  Mole.     7&» 
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Mcrchantf'  AccoontS)  or  Book-keeping  accordiiig  to  the  luUui 
Method  of  doable  Entry,     fiy  R.  Langford.     8vo. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Geology^  determining  Fundamental 
Points  in  that  Science ;  and  containing  an  Examination  of  some  Geo- 
logical Systems,  particularly  of  the  Huttonian  Theory  of  the  Format 
tion  of  the  Earth.     By  J.  A.  de  Luc,  F.R.S.     8vo.     12s. 

Enfield's  New  Encyclop«dia.    Vol.  IV.     1 8mo.     4«<  6d. 

New  Theory  of  the  Formation  c^  Veina,  with  its  application  to  the 
art  of  working  Mines.  Translated  from  the  German  of  A.  C.  Wer* 
ner,  by  Charles  Anderson,  M.  D.     8to.    9s. 

A  New  Theory  of  the  Atmosphere.     By  B.  L.  Denston.     2s.  6d. 

The  Complete  Confectioner  and  Family  Cook.  By  J.  Caird. 
ISmo.     7s. 

Elements  of  Geometry,  Geometrical  Analysts^  and  Plane  Trigo- 
nomeory ;  with  an  Appendix,  Motes,  and  ULustrations.  By  Joim- 
Leslie,  Professor  of  Mathematics*    8vo.     12s. 

BiocnAmY.  ) 

Memoires  de  la  Comtesse  de  lichtesaut  eciites  par.  elle-m^s^,  et 
saiTis  de  Lettresw    2  tomes.     10&  . 

Life  of  WiUiam  Cobbett.     By  Himself.     2s.  6d« 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The  Librarian;  being  an  Accooncof  fcarce,  valoable,  and  useful. 
English  Books,  Manuscript  Libraries,  Public  Records,  &c.  &c«     By 
James  Savage  of  the  London  Institution.    Vol.  II.     65.  6d. 

nRAlCA. 

A  Collection  of  Farces,  and  other  Afterpieces.  Selected  by  Mrs 
Inchbald.     7  vol.  royal  18mo.  R  15s.     Fine  Paper,  9L  \2s.  6d. 

The  Vintagers,  a  Musical  Romance.     By  E«  J.  Eyre.     la.6d* 

Yes  or  No,  a  Farco.     By  J.  Pocock.     Is.  6d. 

Safe  and  Sound,  an  Opera,  in  three  Acts.  By  Theodore  Edward* 
Hook,  Esq.    2s.  6d. 

Soloroon,  a  sacred  Drama.  Translated  from  the  German  of  Klop« 
slock.    By  Robert  Hntsk.    5s. 

II  Pastor  Fldo ;  or  the  Faithful  Shepherd :  a  pastoral  Tragi-Conw« 
dy  in  English  blank  Verses     From  the  Italian.    7s.  boards. 

XB17CATIOK. 

Essays  on  Professional  Education.  By  R.  L.  Edgewortht  Esq. 
F.  R.  S.  and  M.  R.  I.  A.    4to.     li.  58. 

The  Elements  of  English  Education.     By  John  Brown.    5s. 

Exercises  ibr  writing  German^  according  to  the  Rules  of  Gram* 
mar.     By  George-Henry  Noebden. 

An  Abridgement  of  Universal  History.  By  the  Rev.  H.  G*  • 
Enapp.     12mo.    Ss.  6d. 

The  Preceptor  a^d  his  Pupils  {  containing  the  Syntax  of  all  Lan* 
gnages.     By  G.  Crabb.     Part  II.  • 

The  Travels  of  Lycurgut  to  Crete,  Tyre,  and  Egypt,  in  search 
of  Knowledge.     12mo.     3s  6d. 

Hie  Elements  of  Astronomy,  according  to  the  Newtonian  Prin«' 
c%ik.    By  George  Reynolds.    5s. 
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VaeatSoU  Evaiiags :  or  ConYenatioiu  betwwo  a  Governess  and 
her  Papils«     By  Catharine  Bajlej.     3  vol.  .12mo.     10s.  64L 

New  British  Spelling  Book.     By  Joseph  Gay.     8s.  6d. 

The  Simple  Rules  of  Arithmetict  in  Questions  and  Ansvers,  suit- 
ed lo  the  Capacities  of  Children ;  with  Tables  of  Weights  and  Mea^ 
Mires.     By  George  Reynolds. 

Scripture  made  Easy ;  or  Familiar  Answers  to  the  Catechetical 
Questions  of  a  learned  Divine.    By  Mrs  Eves.    6s. 

The  History  of  Rome,  from  the  Building  of  the  City»  to  the 
Ruin  of  the  Republic.     By  Edward  Baldwin,  Esq.     12mo.    4s. 

Practical  English  Prosody  and  Versification.  By  J.  Carey,  LL.D. 
4s.    A  Key  to  the  preceding.    2s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

Asiatic  Annual  Register,  for  the  Year  1806.  By  theiate  Law- 
fence  Dundas  Campbell,  Esq.    VoL  viii.  in  Two  Parts.    1^  4s. 

The  State  Papers  and  Letters  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  Knight-Ban- 
neret Edited  by  Arthur  Clifford,  ^My  With  a  Memoir  of  the 
Life  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler ;  and  Historical  Notes,  by  Walter  Scottt 
Esq.  With  Engravings.  2  vol.  demy  4to.  5L6%,i  or,  in  S  vo* 
lumes  royal  4to.,  8/.  8s. 

Historic  Anecdotes  and  Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Legislative  Union 
between  Great  Britain  an^  Ireland.  By  Sir  Jonah  Barxington. 
Part  L     Imperial  4to.     1/.  Is. 

Grafton's  Chronicle,  or  History  of  England,  from  1189  to  1558, 
inclusive.     2  vol.  royal  4to.    4/.  4s. 

LAW. 

Report  of  Cases  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery.  By  F.  Vessey, 
Esq.     voL  XV.  part.  1.     6s. 

A  Supplement  to  the  Fifth  Editsoo  of  the  Bankrv^  Laws.  By 
William  Cooke,  Esq.     Is. 

A  Short  View  of  Legal  Bibliography.  By  R.  W.  Bridgesnaq, 
Esq.    8s. 

Trial  of  Lord  Gambier,  taken  in  Short-band.  By  Mr  Gnmey 
8vo.    8s. 

The  Companion  and  Guide  to  the  Laws  of  England.  By  a  Mann 
ber  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  the  Inner  Temple.    5s. 

MAPS. 

A  Map  of  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Hollandt  with  Part  of.  Ae 
Netherlands.    2s.  6d. 

A  Map  of  Zealand,  with  the  River  Schddt.    2s.  6d. 

A  New  Map  of  Germany,  Holland,  Poland,  Hw^ary,  and  Part 
of  France.  By  Ignatius  Heymann,  head  Postmaster  at  Trieste. 
9  sheets,    2L  2s.  on  Rollers ;   or,  in  Case,  S^  8s. 

The  Island  of  Walchettn,  with  a  General  Map  of  the  Province 
of  Zealand.    5s. 

MUCSLLAKSOUS. 

The  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse,  of  M.  A.  Cowley  j  with  Notes. 
By  Dr  Hurd,  late  Bishop  of  Worcester.    8  voL    8vo.    U  1 1  s.  6d. 

Fungusiana,  or  the  Opinions  and  Table  Talk  of  the  late  Bamaby 
fungus  esq.    5i»  X 
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Tlic  Ertdence  deKvered  uprni  Oath,  at  the  Bar  of  die  PHtj  Conn- 
cily  on  the  Charges  exhibited  against  General  Picton ;  widi  an  Ap« 
pendixy  containing  Documents*  Sec.    5i. 

A  Digest  of  the  Duties  of  Costoms  and  £rcise»  payable  opon  alL 
Foreign  Articles  imported  into,  or  exported  from  Great  Britain,  &c. 
and  the  whole  brought  ap  to  the  5th  Julf  18091     15s. 

The  Annual  Review.     1808.    1/.  Is. 

Beauties  selected  from  the  Writings  of  James  Beattie,  LL.D. 
12mo*    58.  6d. 

Essays  on  the  Sources  of  the  Pleasure  receired  from  Literary 
Composition.    Sro.    8s. 

Essays  by  George  Walker»  F.  R.  S.  late  Professor  of  Theology 
at  the  New  College,  Manchester.     2  yoL    8vo.     lil  Is. 

The  Sixth  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  for  Ma« 
naging  the  Patriotic  Fund,  fix>m  the  1st  March  1808  to  the  28th 
February  1809.    4s. 

Proceedings  of  a  General  Court  Martial  held  at  Chelsea,  on  Fri-> 
day*  May  Sth,  1809,  on  Charges  preferred  by  Brigadier-Genera) 
Clinton,  against  the  Honourable  William  Erslune  OKhrane,  Cap- 
tain in  the  15th  Light  Dragoons.    4s. 

Anodier  Guess  at  Junius.     Ss.  6d. 

A  Reply  to  the  Pamphlets  lately  published  in  Defence  of  the  Lon* 
don  Female  Penitentiary.     By  William  Hale.     2s.  6d. 

Obsenrations  on  the  Causes  which  constitute  Unsoundness  in  Horses^ 
considered  in  regard  to  the  Sale  and  Purchase  of  those  Animals.  By 
Richard  Lawrence,  Veterinaiy  Surgeon.     5s. 

The  Village  Manual,  containing  a  Series  of  Dialogues  between  a 
Minister  and  his  Parishioners.    6s. 

Some  Particulars  in  the  Character  of  the  late  Charles  James  Fox, 
ls.6d. 

Fragments,  in  Prose  and  Verse.  By  KCss  Elizabeth  Smith,  lately 
deceased.    2to1.     14s. 

Supplement  to  the  Reply  to  the  Right  Rev.  Dr  Milner's  Obsenra* 
tSons  ;  bdng  an  Answer  to  the  General  Vindication  of  a  Catholic's 
Remarks  on  the  Bishop  of  Durham's  Charge.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
LeMesurier.    2k 

Fulfilment  of  Moore's  Prophecies,  from  Jan.  to  Aug.  1809.    $d* 

Tk«atrical  Taxation,  embracing  Reflections  on  the  State  of  Pn>* 
petty  at  the  New  Theatre,  Covent  Garden.     Is.  6d. 

Strictures  on  Mr  Hale's  Reply  to  the  Pamphlets  lately  published 
in  Defence  of  the  London  Penitentiary,  by  G.  Hodson.  By  William 
Bbur,  Surgeon,  &c.    870.    2s.  6d. 

Enays,  Biographical,  Critical,  and  Historical,  illustrative  of  the 
RamUer,  Adventurer  and  Idler.  By  Nathan  Drake,  M.  D.  voL  I. 
Focdscap  Svo.    10s.  6d. 

Seovt  Memoirs,  or  Letters  from  London  to  Dublin,  from  a  Stn« 
dent  of  Law  to  his  Father  in  Ireland,  on  the  State  of  Manners,  0« 
pinions,  PoUtfcs,  ftc.    2  vol.    Post  8vo.     16s. 

An  Address  to  British  Manufacturers  and  Fair  Traders.    Is.  Sd* 

The  Stateoieot  of  §  few  Facts,  and  an  Imptrtial  Appeal  on  tha 
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Qnestion  at  isstic,  between  the  Public  and  the  Propi  ietors  of  Covent 
Garden  Tlieatre.     1  s. 

Death  of  Buonaparte,  and  Universal  Peace ;  a  new  Explanation 
€jf  Nebuchadrie7.2ar*s  Image,  and  DaniePs  Four  Beasts.  By  L. 
Mayar.     4s, 

The  Sixth  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Comnirttee  ((sr  Ma- 
naging the  Patriotic  Fund,  from  the  1st  of  March,  180^  to  thel2Sth 
of  February,  1809.     4*. 

Justice  and  Generosity  against  Malice,  Ignorance  and  Poverty  i 
or  an  attempt  to  show  the  Equity  of  the  New  Prices  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Covent  Garden.     Bv  Attalus,     I  s. 

The  Indies*  Monitor,  bemg  a  Scries  of  Letters^  first  published  in 
Bengal,  on  the  Subject  of  Female  Apparel.     6*;. 

Instructions  to  Masters  of  Ships  ;  being  a  Digest  of  the  Provisions, 
Penalties,  ice.  of  the  Pilots'  Act,  passed  in  the  48  Geo.  III.  ;  with 
Lists  of  the  Pilots  licensed  by  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity  Hovse, 
and  Tables  of  Uie  Rates  of  Pilotage.     Is.  Gd. 

The  Character  of  the  Kin^ ;  or  the  Royal  Jubilee,  interspersed 
^iFith  authentic  Anecdotes  of  his  Majesty,     ^s.  6d. 

An  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  approaching  Jubilee.     I  s. 

Substance  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Gem;ral  Court  of  Pixiprietors, 
held  at  the  Bank  on  the  21st  of  September  180*) ;  with  the  Argu-« 
ments  of  Randall  Jackson  Esq.,  Sir  Arthur  Pigot  and  others.     Is. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Jews.     By  Thomas  VVeiherby.     7s. 

The  Reformers'  Bible,  No.  1.  4to.  (To  be  cont.  weekly.]  Is.  3d* 

Tlie  Opinions  of  different  Authors  on  the  Punishment  or  deadi ; 
selected  at  the  Request  of  a  Society,  having  for  its  Object  the  DiiFaw 
fiion  of  Knowledge  respecting  the  Punishment  of  IXtafh,  and  the 
Improvement  of  Prison  Discipline.  By  Basil  ^Jontagu  esq.  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn.     Svo,     8s. 

Lord  Somers's  Tracts.  By  Walter  Scott  esq.  VoL  2.  Royal 
4to.     S/.  "M. 

The  First  Book  of  Napoleon,  the  Tyrant  of  Ac  Earth.  By  Elia^ 
kim  tiiie  Scribe.     8vo,     6s, 

A  Short  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Harmonies  ;  or,  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Musical  Sounds.     By  J.  Marsh  esq. 

A  Cure  for  Melancholy ;  being  a  select  Coliecfion  of  elegant  A- 
necdotes,  Bon  Mots,  &c.  of  celebrated  Characters,  including  xiaany 
Originals.     5s. 

MEI»CINB,    SURG  FRY,   &C. 

The  Philosophy  of  Physics.     By  the  Ret.  W.  Wilson.    5s. 

A  plain  Statement  of  the  Comparative  Advantages  of  the  Cow- 
Pox  and  Small- Pox  Inoculations.     By  T.  Smith,  M.  D.     Is.  Gd. 

Practical  Observations  concerning  Sea-bathing.  To  which  art 
ftdded.  Remarks  on  the  Use  of  the  Warm  Bath.  By  A.  R.  Buclian» 
M.  D.    5s. 

An  Improvement  in  the  Mode  of  adifeinistering  the  Vapour  Bath* 
and  in  the  Apparatus  connected  with  it.  By  the  Hon.  Basil  Coch* 
fane.    4to.  .  IQs.  6d.  \ 
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Objections  00  the  Opinions  and  PiTactiee  of  Dr  William  Saunders* 
,  In  Bilious  and  Liter  Complaints.     B7  Hector  Campbell,  M.  D. 
lu  6d. 

Pharmacopesia  Cottegii  Regalis  Medidofum  Londinensis>  MDcecix. 
Medium  4to.     !/•  4s» 

The  Pharmacopceia  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London« 
1809.  Translated  into  English,  #ith  Notes.  By  Richard  Powell^ 
M.  D.    8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Observations  on  Fungus  Hssmatodes,  ot  Soft  Canceti  in  several 
of  the  most  important  Organs  of  the  Human  Body.  By  James 
Wardn^  F.  R.  S.  £.     8vo^     12s.     Large  Paper,  XL  Is. 

Practical  Observations  on  Sutctures  of  the  Urethnu  By  Thomas 
Luxmoore.     8vo.    5s.  6d« 

An  Essay  on  the  Causes^  Prevention  and  Core,  of  the  Coasnmp- 
.tion.    By  L.  Hope.    2s. 

A  Popular  Treatise  on  Medical  Police,  and  on  Diet,  Regimen,  ftc. 
By  John  Roberton»  M.  D.    2  vol.  8vo.     1 2s. 

A  Plain  Statement  of  Facts  in  favour  of  the  Cow-Poz.  By  John 
Thomson,  M.  D. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Epidemics,  with  Remarks  on  the 
Plans  lately  proposed  for  eztermmating  the  Small- Pox<  By  Joseph 
Adams,,  M.  P. 

The  History  of  Canine  Madness  and  Hydrophobia,  with  Methods 
of  Treatment,  antient  and  modem.     By  G.  Lipscomb,  M.  t).     7s. 
The  Principles  of  Midwifery,  incliiding  the  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children.     By  John  Bums^    8vo^     12s. 

A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Surgery,  collected  from  the  best  and 
most  original  Sources  of  Information,  and  illustrated  with  Critical 
Remarks.     By  Samuel  Cooper.     8vo.     I6s4 

Facts  and  Observ^ons  on  the  Prevention,  Causes,  and  Method  of 
Treatment  in  Pulmonary  Consumption.  By  •  Smith,  M.  D* 
Svo.    Ssii 

Surgical  Observations.  By  John  Abernethy,  F.  R.  S*  Part  L 
8vo.    7s. 

.    Heads  of  Lectures  on  the  Institutions  of  Medicine.    By  Andrew 
Duncan,  sen.  M.  D.  &  P.     Sixth  Edition.    8vo.    5s. 

MILITARY. 

A  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  of  the  British  Army  in  Spain,  com- 
manded by  Sir  John  Moore,  K.  B.  Authenticated  by  official  Pa-> 
pers  and  Original  Letters.  By  his  Brother  James  Moore  esq.  4to« 
k  lls.6d. 

Remarks  on  die  Dress  and  Discipline  of  the  Bengal  Army#  By  a 
Bengal  Officer.    5s. 

Cursory  Remarks  on  British  Tactics^  and  on  Matters  relating  to 
the  Defence  of  the  Country ;  with  Heads  of  a  Plan  for  Training  the 
Population. 

Letten  from  Portugal  and  Spain^  written  durmg  the  March  of 
the  British  Troops  under  Sir  J.  Moore.    By  an  Officer.     8vo.     1 2s. 

Observations  on  the  Movements  of  the  British  Army  in  Spain. 
By  a  British  Officer. 
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MU8IC. 

Select  Welsh  Airs,  collected  by  George  Tfaomsoni  and  adapted 
for  the  Voice.     Vol.!.     1/.  1». 

A  favourite  Serenata  for  the  liarp.     By  G.  Ferrari.     Ss.  6d. 

Minstrel  Serenades,  composed  for  the  Harp  or  Piano-forte.  By 
Edward  Jones.     10s.  6d. 

*  NOVELS  AVD  ROMANCES. 

The  Lords  of  Erith  ;  a  Romance.     3  vol.  12mo. 

Clara  de  Monfier ;  a  Moral  Tale.  By  Elizabeth  Anne  Le  Noir. 
3  vol.  12mo.     IL 

Les  Querelles  de  Famille.     Par  Aug.  La  Fontaine,  d  tomes.  1 2k. 

Alphonso  ;  or  the  Natural  Son.     Translated  from  the  French  of 
Madame  de  Genlis.     3  vol.     13s.  6d. 
'  Euston.     By  Charles  Courtenay,  Esq.     2  vol.     9s. 

Ella  St  Laurence  ;  or  the  Village  of  Selwood  and  its  Inhabitants. 
By  Mrs  Isaacs.     4  vol.     1/.  2s. 

Osrick,  or  Modem  Horrors.     By  Mr  Sicklemore.     3  vol.     15s. 

Don  Sebastian,  or  the  House  of  Braganza;  an  Historical  Ro' 
mance.     By  Miss  Anna  Maria  Porter.     4  vol.  12mo.  -   IZ,  Is. 

Edward  and  Laura  ;  being  a  Translation  of  the  Continaation  of 
Rousseau's  Account  of  the  Adventures  of  Lord  B  2  vol. 

The  Exile  of  Portugal.     By  Amelia  Stuart     2  vol.     9s. 

The  Mysterious  Florentine;  a  Romance.     4  vol.     ISs. 

Matilda  Montfort.     By  Peter  Peregrine.     4  vol.    IL  Is. 

Retributioni  or  the  Sicilian  Vespers ;  in  3  vol.  12mo. 

Coelebia  chusing  a  Husband.     By  Captain  Torrens.     10s. 

The  Age  We  Live  in.     By  Louisa  Sidney  Stanhope.   3  vol.    15s. 

Guiscard;  or  the  Mysterious  Accusation.  By  Horace  Vere. 
2  vol.  12mo.     10s. 

The  Fallen  Minister,  and  other  Tales,  from  the  German  of  Spiess. 
By  Captain  Hewkson.     2  vol.  12mo.     10$. 

The  Husband  and  the  Lover ;  an  Historical  Moral  Romance* 
D  vol.     )  8s. 

The  Irish  Recluse.     By  Sarah  Isdell.     3  vol.     1 3s.  6d. 

Tales  of  other  Realms,  collected  during  a  Tour  through  Europe* 
By  a  Traveller*     2  vol.  12mo.     8s. 

The  Italian  Marauders,  a  Romance.  By  Anna  Matilda.  4  voL 
1/. 

POLITICS. 
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[We  have  hitherto  adhered^  with  exempIarT  strictnessi  to  our  rule* 
of  net er  troubling  oar  readers  with  tne  controversies  we  are 
•ometimes  obliged  to  maintain  with  correspondents.  For  the 
apparent  deriation  from  this  rule,  which  may  be  inferred  from 
the  publication  of  the  following  letter,  we  trust  that  the  state* 
ment  contained  in  its  two  first  paragraphs  will  be  received  as  a 
sufficient  apology.]  . 


TO   OLINTHUS  GRBGORT^  £SQ,   A.M.j   &C. 
SlRf 

If  yo«i  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  inserted 
in  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  August  last,  had  related  merely  to 
matters  of  opinion,  neither  the  editor,  nor  the  author  of  the  ar« 
tick  to  which  that  letter  refers,  would  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  enter  into  any  argument  on  the  subject.  An  opinion  on  the 
merit  or  dement  of  any  .work,  when  it  is  once  laid  before  the 
PaUic,  imist  stand  or  fall  by  itself.  Thou)2:h  the  judgment  which 
we  passed  on  the  confused  and  illiberal  effusion  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  call  *  An  Account  of  the  Steam  Engine, '  might  ap- 
pear to  you  to  be  ill-founded,  we  should  not,  on  tlutt  account,  have 
lek  ourselves  called  on  to  defend  it,  but  would  willingly  have  left 
the  Public  to  decide.  The  motives  by  which  you  profess  to  have 
been  actuated,  when  you  inserted  the  above  account,  viz.  that  you 
might  provoke  discussion,  and  that  you  might  do  a  service  to  an 
unfortunate  man,  art  no  doubt  verj  laudable  in  themselves,  but 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  happily  directed.  To  insert,  with- 
out warning,  in  a  didactic  work,  what  is  absurd  or  erroneous,  for 
the  sake  of  having  it  contradicted,  does  not  seem  the  best  way  of 
promotiog  useful  argumentation ;  and  the  wretchedness  of  an  au- 
thor must  be  great  indeed,  if  it  is  not  aggravated  by  the  publica- 
tion of  such  a  work  as  you  have  allowed  your  friend  to  bring  for* 
ward. 

The  public,  however,  has  sufficient  daia  far  judging  between 
us  in  tUs  matter.  In  .that  about  which  we^.jaiBf  now  principally 
concerned,  your  charges  against  the. good. £utk  and  veracity  of 
the  author. of  the  Review  of  the  Stearft-^ngtne^  the  public  has 

Q  3        >  not 
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sfot  complete  information ;  and  we  shall  therefore  lay  before  such 
of  our  readers  as  take  any  interest  in  the  matter,  a  full  and  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  evidence  on  which  our  assertions  were 
founded. 

The  note  to  which  you  refer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  this. 
^  In  looking  over  the  articles  in  Mr  Gregory's  two  volumes,  we 

*  have  not  observed  that  there  is  any  very  scrupulous  correctness 

*  in  referring  to  his  sources  of  information.     For  example,  the 

*  abstract  of  Coulomb's  experiments,  and  the  section  on  horizon- 

*  tai  wind-mills,  are  taken,  yi^iih  little  variation,  and  no  ackilow- 

*  ledgement,  from  Dr  Brewster's  edition  of  Ferguson^s  Mecha- 

*  nics.    The  same  is  true  of  the  article  on  the  teeth  of  wheels, 

<  and  part  of  the  description  of  the  thrashing  machine,'  &c. 
Edinburgh  Review,  January  1807,  p.  827. 

On  this  you  remark — *  Here,  Sir,  in  a  short  note  of  ten  lines, 
'  are  four  positive  assertions,  each  of  which  is  positively  false, 
f  In  contradiction  to  them  I  affirm,  first,  that  my  account  of  Cou- 
f  lomb'S  experiments  was  printed  before  Dr  Brewster's  edition  of 
'  Ferguson's  Select  Lectures  was  published,  and  that  no  two  de- 
^  scriptions  of  the  same  experiments  can  possibly  be  more  unlike ; 
*'  Dr  Brewster's  being  a  concise  sununary,  comprised  in  five  pages 

*  of  a  large  print,  while  mine  is  a  detaiiled  account,  occupying 
'  nineteen  pages,  printed  with  a  small  type.     In  opposition  to 

*  the  Reviewer's  further  charges,  of  my  having  taken  firom  Dr 
^  Brewster  with  no  acknowledgment^  I  have  to  sute  as  below* 

*  The  piece  in  my  first  edition,  extracted  from  Brewster,  on 
f  Horizontal  Wind-miiJs,  begins  thus  — i-  "  Mr  Brewster  makea 
U  also  the  following  remarks  on  the  comparative  power  of  Ho* 
<<  rizontal  and  Vertical  Windmills;"  and  ends  with  an  express 

*  reference  to  Brewster's  Ferguson,  Vol.  II.     The  extract  from 

*  Brewster,  in  the  article  "  Teeth  of  Wheels, "  was  preceded  by 

<  these  words—*'  Availing  ourselves,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
V  judicious  remarks  just  published  by  Mr  Brewster,  and  termin« 
<<  a  ted,  as  in  the  former  instance,  by  a  reference  to  Brewster's 
**  Ferguson,  VoL  11.  "—No  part  of  tne  description  of  the  thrash* 

*  ing  machine  is  taken  from  Dr  Brewster ;  bat  there  is  a  small 

<  table  which  both  that  gentleman  and  myself  have  derived  from 

*  the  same  source,~-a  source  to  which  we  have  both  referred. ' 
Again,  you  say,  addressing  yoqrself  to  the  editor-—'  I  think  you 

*  must  feel  indignaiit,  that  the  character  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 

*  view  should  be  degraded  by  its  being  made  the  vehicle  of  wii- 
\  ftil  falsehood  ;  for  such  I  fear  you  will  find  it. ' 

The  intemperate  language  of  this  attack  we  hare  no  desire  tore- 
tort  ;  nor  do  we  claim  any  merit  from  this  forbeartince ;  as  nothing 
enables  one  to  support  an  injury  with  so  much  e<]uanimity,  as  th^ 

coi^ciousnes^ 
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consdousneis  of  hating  the  offender  at  hit  mercy.  Tou  have 
notbiogj  therefore,  to  fear  from  abutive. language:  our  defence 
shall  be  confined  to  a  simple  and  plain  statement  of  factSj  from 
which  we  think  it  will  appear^  that  the  assertions  in  our  note  (one 
of  which  you  have  misunderstood),  though  not  perfectly  accu<^ 
rate,  are  nerertheless  substantially  true ;  and  are  but  a  small  part 
of  the  evidence  that  might  have  been  brought  in  proof  of  the  ge* 
aeral  position—*  that  you  have  not  been  scrupulously  conect  la 
^  referring  to  the  sources  of  your  information. ' 

When»  in  the  note  above  referred  to,  we  mentioned  Coulomb's 
experimentSi  we  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  his  experiments,  on 
Friction,  as  you  no  doubt  supposed,  when  you  stated  that  youi* 
account  of  his  experiments  was  printed  before  Dr  Brewster's  edW 
tion  of  Ferguson's  Lectures  was  published,  and  that  it  occupiea 
nineteen  pages*  This  can  apply  only  to  the  experiments  on  iric-^ 
tion  ;  and  our  note  was  no  doubt  faulty  in  not  stating  mofe^  ex-« 
actly  to  what  part  of  Coulomb's  experiments  it  referred.  W^ 
shall  afterwards  inquire  into  the  source  from  which  your  account 
of  those  on  friction  is  derived.  At  present,  we  have  only  to  inen' 
lion,  that  his  experiments  and  observations,'  which  we  meant  to 
speak  ^f,  are  those  on  Windmills,  of  which  the  account  that  you 
give  is  exactly  copied  from  Dr  Brewster.  This,  we  presume,  ia. 
what  cannot  be  denied*  In  your  first  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^00,  vou 
begin  the  description  of  Verier's  windmill,  which  extends  to  four 
pages,  and  is  word  for  word  the  same  that  is  found  in  Fergu- 
son's Lectures,  vol.  ii.  p.  252,  and  the  eight  succeeding  pages.  Ac 
p.  50t(  of  your  book,  an  article  is  introduced,  on  the  method  of. 
turning  the  sails  of  windmills  to  the  wind ;  which  is  your  own,  for. 
any  thing  we  know :  but  you  go  on  to  give  an  account  of  some 
experiments  and  observations  on  windmills  by  Coulomb,,  which 
continues  to  the  middle  of  the  succeeding  page,  and  which,,  like 
the  preceding,  is  taken  verbatim  from  Dr  Brewster  (Ferg.  XficU, 
vol.  iL  p*  258,  &c.)  J  of  whom,  however,  you  make  no  mention 
whatsoever.  Thus  much,  therefore,  for  what  relates  to  Cou- 
lomb's Experiments ;  from  which  it  appears  that  our  charge  is 
cme  in  its  full  extent,  and  that  we  might  have  added  to  it  another 
of  equal  magnitude,  viz.  the  description  of  Verier's  windmill. 

We  come  next  to  the  article  of  Horizontal  Windmills. — Vou, 
begin  to  treat  of  this  subject  at  p.  505  of  the  volume  just  refer*. 
red  to,  and  you  proceed  to  about  the  middle  of  p.  60^,  copying 
literally  from  Dr  Brewster,  (p.  281,  Sec.)  Ail  this  while  you 
make  no  mention  of  his  name,  nor  give  the  slightest  indication 
that  the  propositions  you  are  laying  down  were  derived  from 
any  other  source  than  your  own  knowledge.  Tou  then  begin  a^ 
paragraph  with  saying,   <  Dr  Brewster  makes  also  the  fcIlow« 
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ing  remarks  ;  *  and  what  follows  is  a -literal  copy  from  that  40? 
thor»  though  not  pointed  out  by  inverted  commaSf  italics^  or  any 
other  indications  of  a  similar  import.  While  employed  in  this 
humble  task  of  copyin^^  you  hare  paid  so  little  attention  to  the 
sense,  that  an  error,  which  had  found  its  way  into  Die  Brewster'^ 
book,  the  word  horizontal,  instead  of  vertical  (a  trap  perKap* 
laid  by  the  Doctor  for  catching  the  unwary  plagiary)  is  copied 
into  your  unacknowledged  extract  with  the  same  fidelity  as  the 
rest.— (p.  507,  at  the  bottom,  in  Gregory ;  p.  284  of  Fergu« 
son.)  After  having  named  Dr  Brewster  as  aoove,  you  go  on^ 
for  a  page  and  a  half  or  thereabouts,  and  end  with  a  general  x^ 
ference  to  Brewster's  Ferguson,  vol,  IL  The  passage  cootauned 
between  these  references,  is  what  you  speak  of  in  yonr  letter  to 
the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Renew,  as  a  triumphant  refuta- 
tion of  the  assertions  in  our  note  \  and  you  say,  '  The  piece  in 
'  my  first  edition  extracted  from  Brewster  on  Horizontal  Wind-* 
*"  mills,  he^m  thus — Mr  Brewster  makes  the  foUcrming  renutrksi 

*  and  ends  with  an  express  reference  to  Brewster^s  Ferguson^ 

*  vol.  IL  '  Now,  Sir,  we  must  be  permitted  to  remark,  that  yo«, 
have  surely  forgot  all  the  part  to  which  we  have  just  adverted  i 
and  that  the  name  of  Dr  Brewster  is  introduced,  not  at  the 
beginning  of  what  is  copied  from  him,  but  near  the  end  of  it. 
Give  us  leave  also  to  observe,  that  general  references  like  the  a^ 
bove  are  not  such  as  the  case  demanded.  You  have  c(^ied  verba^ 
tim  and  literatim ;  and  therefore,  it  was  not  a  slight  note  of  refer^ 
ence  that  should  have  been  given.  Inverted  commas,  italics,  or 
some  other  unequivocal  sign,  should  have  informed  the  reader 
that  they  were  not  your  words,  but  those  of  another  author,  that 
were  set  before  him*  To  copy  a  passage  exactly  from  an  author^ 
and  to  give  only  a  general  reference  to  his  work,  or  to  a  volume 
of  h(s  work,  is  in  truth  to  practise  a  deception.  .It  is  equivalent 
to  saying — This  is  no  quotation,  but  an  abstract  of  the  meaning 
of  an  author  given  in  my  own  words,  in  consequence  of  my  hav^ 
ing  studied  his  writings,  and  made  myself  master  of  his  opi- 
nions. Quoting  in  this  f^^shion,  when  you  at  tlie  same  time  ap<- 
propriate  the  whole,  is  nearly  as  culpable  as  to  have  made  no  te** 
ference  at  all. 

The  article  on  the  Teeth  of  Wheels,  hegins  at  p.  423,  and  ex*. 
tends  to  p.  452  of  your  second  volume.  The  name  of  Dr  Drew- 
ster  is  mentioned  two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  it  i  and 
at  the  end,  you  refer  to  four  authors,  Wolfius,  Belidor,  Camus, 
and  Brewster ;  and  to  the  first  more  particularly  than  any  of  the 
rest.  Now,  who  would  not  suppose,  on  reading  these  referent 
ces,  that  you  had  studied  what  all  these  four  authors  had  writ- 
ten on  the  teeth  of  wh^pls^  and  bad  drawn  up  your  article  from 
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m  daligetit  eMopavitan  of  dietr  difi«rent  treatises  ?  No  oHe  cer» 
tainlT  would  suspect  that  the  nine  preceding  pages  were  takeii» 
word  for  wordy  f rem  Dr  Brewster  alone^  and  were»  in  reality,  «x* 
teen  of  his^.pages  (p.  205»  &c.)  transcribed  without  Tariatioo.  The 
flwntion  made  of  Dr  Brewster  in  the  body  of  the  article,  leads, 
to  no  suspicion  of  this  kind ;  and  the  reference  at  the  end  to  thveo 
other  author^  at  well  as  to  the  Doctor,  induces  the  belief,  that 
if  jou  had  availed  yourself  of  any  of  their  labours,  you  had  done 
so  equally,  or  at  least  in  proportion  to  their  respective  valms* 
Thus  we  see,  that  in  the  hauids  of  a  skilful  compiler,  a  note  of 
reference  may,  as  he  inclines,  eith^  discover  or  conceal  the  souicet 
of  his  information* 

Here,  also,  one  may  remark  a  curious  circumstance,  not  un* 
like  on^  abreadr  taken  notice  of.  In  consequence  of  an  error  of 
die  engraver,  Dr  Brewster  was  obliged  to  introduce  a  note,  at  the 
bottom  of  p.  2^,  to  prevent  an  ambiguity,  arising  from  some 
lett^s  m  the  figure  being  placed  too  far  from  the  intersectioai 
which  they  were  intended  to  denote.  Had  you  bestowed  much 
attention  on  the  passage  which  you  was  about  to  transplant  iitto 

Cur  booki  you  would  have,  perceived  this  mistake,  and  would 
ve  thought  it  the  simplest  way  to  correct  the  figure,  and  to  leave 
out  the  note*  Tou  have,  however,  with  such  laudable  fidelity, 
avoided  everv  deviation  from  the  orisinal,  that  you  have  retained 
the  error  in  tne  figure,  and  have  also  xiad  recourse  to  Dr  Brewster's 
note  of  explanation. 

As  to  the  thrashing  machine,  we  readily  acknowledge  that  thevo 
is  an  inaccuracy  in  our  remark.  It  is  liot  the  description  of  the 
machine  itself  that  is  taken  from  Dr  Brewster,  but  some  remarks 
which  follow  that  description,  consisting  of  a  paragraph  in  p.  46 19 
and  another  in  the  following  page,  which  concludes  the  article. 
These,  together  wuh  the  table  to  which  they  refer,  are  taken  from 
Ferguson,  vol.  IL  p.  851.  Speaking  of  this  table  in  vour  letter, 
you  say  that  both  Dr  Brewster  and  you  have  taken  it  from  Mv 
Fenwick.  Dr  Brewster,  it  u  true,  has  done  so ;  and  tells  us  that 
he  did.  He  has,  however,  made  a  selection  from  Fenwick's  table; 
and  has  taken,  not  the  whole,  but  the  parts  that  he  judged  most 
valuable.    Tou  have  taken  precisely  the  same  parts. 

You  affirm  positively,  in  your  letter  in  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
that  no  part  of  your  description  of  the  thrashing  machine  is  taken 
from  Dr  Brewster.  This  is  indeed  true  \  but  he  will  find  himself 
in  an  error,  who,  on  that  account,  supposes  that  it  is  not  taken  from 
any  other  author  \  for  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri* 
tannica,  with  very  little  variation,  the  figures  being  also  precisely 
the  same,  and  drawn  to  the  same  scale.  The  machine  describr 
ed^  is  onip  wjiich  ha$  lon^  $ince  given  place  to  more  improved 
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ifiTentionS)  and  i8  now  entirely  laid  aside.  Tour  descnption  of 
another  machine  of  v\\\  earlier  date,  viz.  1751$,  i$  derived  from 
the  same  source  ;  and  both  without  any  acknowledgement.  See 
Evcydoj^adia  Britannica^  art.  Thrashing  Machine. 

The  aboTe  are  the  instance*  of  your  making  free  with  the  works 
of  others,  which  were  alluded  to  in  our  Note ;  and,  after  cor- 
recting what  degree  of  inaccuracy  there  was  in -our  statement* 
we  believe  that  we  have  only  added  to  the  evidence  of  our  general 
proposition.  We  might  add  several  other  instances.  On  the 
subject  of  water-mills,  at  p;  485,  486,  a  paragraph  of  twenty- 
five  lines  is  taken,  word  for  word,  from  Dr  Brewster's  Ferguson, 
vol.  II.  p.  196,  197.  So  also,  under  the  samr  article,  at  p.  489* 
in  yomr  second  volume,  a  paragtnph  of  sixti^eh  lines,  relating  tQ 
the  discovery  of  the  maximum  of  the>iFect  of  water-wheels,  by 
De  Pareieux,  is  taken  from  Ferguson^  ^.  1 98. '  And  again,  a( 
p.  492,  from  Ferguson,  p.  184,  on  the  subject  of  concave  float- 
iKurds.  These  are  given  entirely  without  reference )  and  indeed 
the  whole  article  of  Water- Mills  is  drawn  up  in  a  way  that  gives  no 
small  insight  into  the  secrets  of  compilation.  You  profess  to  fol- 
low Dr  Robison  in  the  Ercyclopsedia  Britanntca ;  and  you  go  on 
copying  literally  from  that  work,  and  from  Ferguson's  Mechanics, 
nearly  alternately,  but  without  ever  mentioning  the  latter,  and 
without  quoting  the  Encyclopaedia,  in  the  manner  you  should  have 
<iooe,  when  you  copied  whole  pages  without  alteration.  This 
continues  for  nearly  eight  pages,  with  now  and  then  a  paragraph 
of  your  own. 

The  references  which  have  been  made  above,  are  to  your  first 
edition  (  in  the  second,  several  of  the  passages  here  stated  to  be 
taken  from  Ferguson's  Mechanics,  are  not  to  l^e  found.  This 
makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  consider,  a  little  ryore  accurately,  in 
what  the  difference  of  the  two  editions  really  consists. 

When  the  first  edition  of  your  Mechanics  reached  Edinburgh, 
the  liberal  use  which  you  had  made  of  the  valuable  and  judicious 
Notes  with  which  Dr  Brewster  had  illustrated  the  text  of  Fer- 
guson, could  not  but  give  offence  to  the  proprietors  of  that  work. 
They  conceived  what  you  had  done  to  be  a  manifest  invasion  of 
their  rights,  and  an  injury  which  the  law  might  be  called  on  to 
redness.  In  consequence  of  this,  an  interdict  or  injunction  was  apr 
plied  for,  or  threatened  to  be  applied  for ;  and  attornies  were  eni- 
ployed  on  the  part  of  the  proprietors  on  both  sides.  Certjin  con* 
cessions  were  made  on  your  part ;  and  the  matter,  if  we  mistake 
xiOt,  terminated  by  your  agreeing  that  the  greater  part  of  the  ex* 
ceptionable  passages  should  be  caftcelied  or  recomposcd^  (or,  to^ 
cpeak  more  properly,  recompiled)^  in  a  new  edition.  This  hap- 
Dcned  in  symmcr  IdUO,  in  th^  beginning  of  which  year  yoiif 
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book  bad  keen  {ftiUiited.  The  .fecoiid  edition  sipp^ed  in  1807  v 
»nd  this  uncoaimonly  rapid  fale  o£  %  hook  of  fdence  might  have 
induced  a  belief  that  a  trick  bad  been  played  off»  which,  we  fear, 
ia  not  quite  up^ecedeottdi  the  feooad  edition  being  no  other, 
dian  the.firftf  with  a  new  titie-pagOt  and  fome  other  flight  alter* 
ations.  Of  t:hi$»  howeveri  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  the  £xil' 
volnme  did  not  allow  any  idea  to  be. entertained. 

<  In  the  new  ioipreflion  of  ihia  work»  fnhich  tfie  fanxntr  of  the. 
f  pubUc  has  thus  so  soon  rendered  neo^mrtfy  the  author  has  not 
*  been  abld  to  di(cbarge  the  debt  of  ipratitude  to  tbofe  who  have- 
^  fo  liberally  encouraged  his  pecf  ormanoe>  otberwife  than  by  cor- 
'  rc£ling  fome  errors,  and  making  a  tew  flight  alterations  and  ad« 
<  ditions  in  both  volumes,  with  fomecorrefponding  improvements 
^  in  two  or  three  of  the  plates. ' 

From  this  we  muft  certainly  infer,  that  the  whole  of  the  firft 
edition  was  already  fold  off:  it  is  on  this  account  that  yon  return 
thanks,  though  we  muft  fay  that  the  favour  you  announce  to 
thofe  who  had  not  purchafed  your  book,  is  not  a  very  logical  de* 
monilratiwi  of  your  gratitude  to  thofe  who  had.  Whatc^ver  waa 
the  cafe,  it  is  certain  that  the  fecond  edition  differs  from  the  firfl: 
s^moft  in  nothing,  but  in  leaving  out  the  articles  taken  from  Dr 
Brcwfter,  and  in  fubilituting  fome  new  matter  in  their  place, 
Qccupj^ing  exactly  the  same  space  tvhich  they  had  occupied.  This 
is  done  with  fo  much  exatlnefs,  that,  after  each  alteration,  tho 
fame  precife  order  goes  on  in  the  pages,  the  lines,  and  even  the 
words  of  the  two  editions.  Were  it  not  for  the  aflfcrtion  involv« 
ed  in  your  advertifement,  this  would  confirm  one  in  the  notion, 
that  there  was  in  fa£l  no  new  impreflion,  but  merely  the  cancelling 
and  reprinting  of  a  few  leaves.  Thofe  who  are  fo  uncharitable  aa 
to  hold  that  opinion,  will  be  at  no  lofs  to  find  out  other  hSts  in 
fupport  of  it.  At  page  399,  vol.  lil  of  your  firfl:  edition,  the  third 
book  ends  with  the  fubje^  of  Capillary  Attraction,  without  hav* 
ing  reached  the  middle  of  the  page.  The  remainder  of  that  page, 
therefore,  is  a  bUnk,  as  is  alfo  the  whole  of  the  next^  which, 
being  the  left  hand  page,  the  printer  did  not  think  fuitable  for 
beginning  a  new  bppk.  Now,  it  is  exactly  into  thefe  two  pages, 
fo  inadequate  to  the  purpofe,  that  La  Place's  theory  of  Capillary 
Attra&ion,  which  you  had  announced  in  the  advertifement,  is 
condenfed.  The  quantity  of  this  alteration  is  fo  accurately  ad- 
juftcii,  that  not  the  leait  encroachment  is  made,  eitlier  in  the 
pages  that  go  before,  or  on  thofe  that  come  after ;  and  the  bc« 
ginning  falls  fo  happily,  as  to  allow  the  la^t  line  of  page  398,  to 
remain  in  the  fecoud  edition  the  fame  as  in  the  firft,  though  mai-^ 
ing  a  part  of  a  sentence^  in  the  former ^  quite  different  from  what  il 
does  in  tlie  latter.    The  circumftances  in  which  \hs  above  men* 
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fSmrnA  line  is  f ovndi  were  fodi  at  immediately  to  foggeft  Ae  iileat 
fiM  the  leaf  which  foUaws  it  moft  be  one  that  was  reprinted  after 
the  oripnal  had  been  canceSed.  The  binding  of  a  book  may  feme- 
times  gire  material  infofmation  concerning  its  tntemal  ftrnctore ; 
and»  on  appealing  to  it,  we  found  that  the  leaf  (p.  199*  200.)  in 
what  is  called  the  fecond  edition,  is  not  in  contifniity  with  any 
other  leaf  of  the  book,  though  fimdy  ateatched  to  them  by  gitie. 
It  is  therefore  a  leaf  reprinted  after  the  eancd  of  the  fimner* 

A  hd  ecpsally  m  fafonr  of  the  hypothefis,  that  there  was  no' 
new  impreffioD,  is,  that  the  mrrmta  in  your  two  editions  ore  jftm 
^sefy  ike  samet  and  that  ^ven  the  fame  taWe  of  them  is  found  at 
the  end*  The  table,  indeed,  might  have  been  kept  through  ne*^ 
gtigence,  though  the  errata  were  in  faA  corrsAed.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  cafe  (  for  if  you  take  any  erratum  horn  the  table, 
yon  will  find,  on  looking  up  the  ptaee,  that  it  is  carefully  preferr- 
ed  in  the  new  edition.  This,  it  muft  be  confefled,  is  quite  un^ 
accountable,  if  the  editions  are  really  different.  The  nrft  thing 
that  the  printer  does,  when  any  work  is  to  undergo  a  new  im« 
preffion,  is  to  corred  the  errata  that  have  been  difcoreied,  in  the 
copy  to  be  printed  from ;  and  this  is  fo  plain  a  didate  of  common 
fenfe,  that  we  cannot,  in  any  inftance,  fuppofe  it  to  have  been 
oegleded* 

Still,  however,  before  your  readers  have  a  right  to  form  a  tle« 
dded  opinioo,  it  behoves  them  to  weigh  the  evidence  on  oppofite 
fides,  and  to  confider  on  which  it  preponderates.  Agatnft  the 
hypothefis,  we  have  the  dire&  teftimony  of  the  author  himfeff, 
a  man  of  charader  and  education,  and  holding  a  refpedable  rank 
in  feciety :  in  favour  of  it,  we  have  the  curious  combination  of 
drcumftances  juft  ftated,  which,  if  taken  by  itfelf,  would  amount 
so  a  probability  falling  Shon  of  certainty  by  a  quantity  incalcubbly 
finalL  Every  man  muft  determine  for  himfelf  what  opinion  he 
is  to  form,  and  will  naturally  adopt  the  fumwfition  he  thinks  least 
wonderful.  We  have  ftated  the  evidence  fairly  as  it  appears  to 
us :  the  talk  of  drawing  the  conclufion,  we  leave  to  thofe  who 
may  be  foppofed  more  impartial  judges. 

It  remains  for  us,  Sir,  to  mention  fome  examples,  the  £ime 
precifely  in  both  editions  of  your  work,  where  proportions  and 
dcmonilrations  are  borrowed,  without  acknowledgement,  from  ao^ 
thors  that  have  not  yet  been  mentioned.  One  of  the  moft  re* 
markable  of  these  is  a  propofition  given  at  page  409,  ftc.  of  your 
firft  volume,  conflitutiog  two  articles,  and  containing  a  very 
beautiful  theory  of  the  whirlpool  formed  by  water  flowing  through 
a  hori^^mtal  aperture,  and  impeded  at  the  fame  time  by  fome  ex* 
ternal  force,  No  reference  is  here  made  to  any  book  whatfo* 
^Ter  >  and  tlve  reader|  of  courfci  is  left  to  afcribe  to  yourfelf  the 
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wh^e  merit  of  tUt  ^egamt  mTe^igadoo-  The  tradi  howefer  ii^ 
that  it  is  taken,  word  for  worcla  from  Venturis  as  traoslaicd  ia 
Kicholioa's  Jousnaly  voU  IIL  4to.  p*  IS*  The  UNwstigation  of 
riie  proposition  is  so  elegant,  and  the  result  to  which  it  leads  tor 
nmplet  that  there  was  great  demerit  in  concealing  the  name  of 
tjhe  anthor,  and  great  weakness  in  supposing  that  it  couM  btf 
concealed.  None  but  a  mathematician  of  the  first  order  could 
reasonably  hope  to  pasa  for  the  authcMr* 

Another  instance  in  which  fou  have  appropriated  the  works  of 
a  learned  foreigner,  relates  to  the  same  subject,  (the  tssoing  of 
water  from  a  hole  In  the  bottom  or  side  of  a  vessel},  and  ezteni)t 
from  about  the  middle  of.  page  412  to  page  419  of  your  firse 
irolume,  which  is  translated  with  rery  litttle  Tariation  from  tte 
Architecture  Hudraulique  of  Prony,  toh  L  p.  $58  to  p.  S6S^ 
Ton  have  no^r,  however,  mentiooed  the  name  of  Prony,  bur  have 
referred  to  Bossut,  and  the  select  Exercises  at  the  end  6f  Dr 
Button's  Conks*  The  student  who  tuma  ^  these  bst,  wall  And 
the  subject  o£  effluent  water  treated  of  in  a  manner  diiJ^rent  from 
youssy  and  less  elegant  ^  but  if  he  look  at  Prony,  he  will  fkid 
the  same  investigation  which  he  admired  in  your  book,  the  very 
same  figure,  and  nearly  the  same  denominations. 

In  your  second  volume,  you  have  given  an  account  of  Cou« 
lomb's  Experiments  on  Friction,  and  the  Stifihess  of  Cords } 
and  you  will  please  to  remember,  that  you  were  very  much 
offended  with  us  for  supposing  (which  indeed  we  did  not  do) 
that  you  had  borrowed  this  from  Dr  Brewster.  We  have, 
however,  a  charge  to  bring  against  vou  as  heavy  as  that  would 
have  been,  and  one  of  which  we  should  perhaps  at  this  mo* 
ment  have  been  ignorant,  if  your  hint  and  intemperance  had  not 
forced  us  to  make  a  stricter  examination.  The  greater  part 
of  the  account  just  mentioned  is  so  far  from  being  drawn  up 
by  yourself,  from  the  study  of  Conlomb^s  Memoir,  that  it  is 
literally  translated  from  the  abridgment  of  that  memoir  given 
by  Prony,  in  tho  first  vohmie  of  his  Architecture  HydrauHque^ 
From  §  S3,  page  dS*  of  your  second  vohrane,  to  the  end  of 
page  4S,  the  whole,  with  the  exception  of  a  sentence  here  and 
th^e,  is  translated  from  the  work  just  mentioned,  page  50^  to 
page  SlSi  of  which,  however,  you  have  made  no  mention. 
I  ou  may  allege,  perhaps,  in  your  defence,  that  there  is  no  great 
harm  in  all  uiis,  because  both  Prony  and  yourself  were  pro- 
fessedly giring  an  account  of  the  experiments  and  reasonings  of 
another  person  ;  and  indeed  we  will  most  readily  acknowledge, 
that  your  readers  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  yon  have  given 
them  Prony's  digest  of  these  important  experiments,  instead  of 
your  own.    You  certainly  could  do  nothing  so  good  as  to  give 
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that  which  Is  actually  contained  in  your  book,  provided  you  had 
acknowledged  from  whence  yoit  had  taken  it,  and  had  not  left 
your  reader  to  give  you  the  credit  of  a  work  which  you  had  not 
performed. 

But  enough  on  a  subject,  in  itself  disagreeable^  and  on  which 
nothing  but  the  necessity  of  repelling  your  riolent  and  abusive  at« 
tack  could  have  induced  us  to  enter.  Knowing,  as  you  did, 
how  vulnerable  you  were,  not  only  at  the  points  to  which  our  in- 
quiry has  happened  to  be  directed,  but,  in  all  human  probability, 
at  many  nwre,  we  cannot  commend  the  prudence  that  ventured  to 
provoke  the  present  investigation ;  but  must  certainly  admire  the 
boldness  that,  in  such  circumstances,  could  request  of  the  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  '  that  his  love  of  truth  and  justice  would 

*  induce  him  to  state,  in  No.  xrvii.,  that  the  note  of  which  you 

*  complained  was  erroneous  throughout. '  With  this  request  we 
have  now  so  far  complied,  that  we  have  corrected  the  errors  of 
that  note,  to  the  best  of  our  ability :  we  have  put  the  public  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts  on  which  the  judgment  given  in  it  was  found- 
ed ;  and  willingly  take  leave  of  a  subject  which  no  consideration 
shall  induce  us  to  resume. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  very  obedient  Servants, 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewers. 

Edinburgh^  1st  November,  1809. 
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Art.  I.  Am  Inquiry  hUo  the  praetical  Merits  of  the  System  fdt 
tite  Gooemment  of  India^  under  the  Supervitenddnce  of  the 
Board  of  OmtrouL  By  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale.  8vo.  Edin*- 
bttcgfa,  CoatCable  &  Co;    pp.  260.     1809« 

« 

Tt  must  be  a<fmitted,  we  conceire,  upon  all  hands,  that  the  state 
•*-  of  our  Indian  empife  has  uniformly  disappointed  the  hopes 
•nd  expectations  of  the  country.  The  golden  prospects  of  nati« 
Onal  retenue  to  be  derived  from  our  vast  territorial  possessions  in 
the  East,  have  hitherto  flitted  before  us  like  the  scenes  of  an  .en- 
chanted larldscape ;  and,  when  they  appeared  just  on  the  point  ot 
being  reaKzed,  hare  suddenly  receded  to  a  greater  distance  thaA 
ever.  As  the  periodical  renovation  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  - 
Compafny  drew  near,  matters  have  usually  assumed  k  very  alluring 
aspect ;  but,  as  the  day  advanced,  clouds  have  collected,  and  the 
whole  atmosphere  suddenly  been  enveloped  in  gloom  and  obscurity. 
To  what  cause,  we  may  ask,  is  this  melancholy  result  to  be  a- 
scribed  ?  Has  the  public  formed  expectations  in  themselves  un-l 
reasonable,  and  which,  in  the  n^ure  of  things,  could  not  be  gra- 
tified ?  Does  the  disappointment  originate  in  unforeseen  and  un- 
eontroulable  circumsrances,  by  which  the  best  exertions  of  humait 
prudence,  vigour,  and  sagacity,  have  been  unavoidably  frustrated  i 
Should  it  be  imputed  to  the  pernicious  ambition,  the  incapacity^' 
Of  rfie  incorrigible  supineness,  of  those  selected  by  the  proprietors 
of  East  India  stock  for  the  management  of  their  concerns  ?  Or^ 
hstly,  is  it  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  errors  or  deficiencies  ift 
those  to  whoin  hts  Majesty  has  entrusted  the  controul  of  Indian 
policy  i  To  one  or  other  of  these  causes,  we  conceive  that  the 
public  disappointment  must  necessarily  be  ascribed.  For  we  can- 
not admit  a  fifth  supposition, — that  the  governors  appointed  to 
conduct  the  afiairs  of  India,  equally  negligent  of  the  orders  of  the 
IKractors,  and  of  the  injunctions  of  bis  Majesty's  ministers,  have 
VOL.  xf .  NO.  SO.  '  R'  presumed 
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presumed  to  act  in  open  defiance  of  both.  The  imoMdiate  recat 
of  the  delinquent  would  undoubtedly  hare  been  considered  at  all 
times  as  a  necessary  sacrifice  to  the  national  interest,  and  U>  the 
vindk'ation  of  the  wisdom  and  integrity  which  had  been  baffled 
and  discredited  by  his  misconduct.  No  such  symptom  of  mini* 
sterial  displeasure,  however,  has  hitherto  occurred  \  and  the  sup- 
position, therefore,  must  be  considered  as  inadmissiUe ;  particu- 
larly  when  we  find  that  each  returning  viceroy  has  invariably  re* 
ceived  the  same  flattering  tribute  of  applause  which  had  beeii  pre» 
viously  lavished  on  his  predecessor. 

As  the  renewal  of  the  Company^s  charter  must  soon  undereo 
a  parliamentary  discussion,  it  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  pub- 
lic should  be  in  possession  of  some  clear  and  accurate  views  of 
the  most  momentous  subject  which  ever  engaged  the  attention  dk 
mny  legislature.  It  is  from  this  motive,  we  ptesame,  that  the  Earl 
of  Lauderdale  has  been  induced  to  publish  the  resvH  of  his  re- 
searches on  Indian  affairs.  His  strictures,  however^  embrace  but 
a  limited  view  of  a  subject  almost  boundless ;  and,  while  we  en- 
deavour to  give  our  readers  a  view  of  their  result,  we  shall  tn^ 
deavour  to  state,  as  succinctly  as  possible,  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant considerations  involved  in  the  decision.  To  develop  them 
tully,  would  require,  in  addition  to  that  local  knowledge  to  which 
we  presume  to  lay  some  claim,  a  far  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  posture  of  the  Company's  political  and  financial  concerns 
at  the  present  moment,  than  we  possess  the  means  of  obtaining* 

Lord  Lauderdale  has  been  long  known  to  the  public,  both  as  a 
zealous  statesman,  and  as  a  writer  of  very  conuderable  sdbili^  % 
fior  can  we  recollect  any  individual  of  his  rank  who  1^  evinced.a 
more  commefidable  industry,  both  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
irhich  is  suitable  to  his  condition,  and  to  disseminate  it,  when  ac- 
quired, among  those  in  whom  ignorance  would  be  most  pernici- 
ous. With  all  his  industry,  however,  and  all  his  talents,  his  ad- 
tersaries  have  sometimes  imputed  to  Lord  Lauderdale  a  degree  of 
rashness  and  violence,  which  would  make  him  an  unsafe  guide  in 
questions  of  great  political  importance  \  and  even  his  friends  have 
acknowledged,  that  his  zeal  has  sometimes  been  at  least  a  match 
for  his  discretion,  and  that  the  views  which  his  sagacity  has  o^ 
pened,  have  sometimes  taken  a  little  colouring  from  his  piejndi* 
ces  or  his  passions.  It  was  with  the  caution  suggested  by  Uiese 
general  impressions  that  we  took  up  the  work  before  usv  and 
found,  to  our  surprize  as  well  as  our  satisfaction,  that  it  con* 
tained  a  disquisition  as  remarkable  for  temperance  of  manner,  aa 
for  clearness  of  statement  and  fairness  of  reasoning.  The  fruit 
evidently  of  a  great  deal  of  research^  it  makes  no  parade,  either 
of  the  labour  which  it  must  have  cost,  or  of  the  discoveries  by 
which  it  has  been  repaid  -,  but  exhibits  the  results  with  exemplary 
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and  fimpIicitjFy  and  deduces  the  conclnfion's,  if  not 
.with  perfedt  accuracy  and  jufticei  at  leaft  with  plainnefs  and  can* 
dour«  The  fubjed  of  our  Indian  government  certainly  was  not 
that  of  all  others  on  which  we  ihould  have  thought  Lord  Lauder- 
dale moftlikely  to  judge  without  prejudice,  or  to  write  without 
paffion  i  yet  we  believe^  with  few  exceptions,  the  Direfiiors  o^ 
the  Eaft  India  Company  would  have  little  difficulty  in  fubfcribing 
to  his  ftatements,  or  in  admitting  the  judice  of  much  of  the  cen^* 
fure  he  infers* 

The  immediate  object  of  this  difquIGtlon  is  to  inquire,  how 
far  the  Board  of  Controul,  ere£led  in  1784  for  checking  arid  re* 
gulating  the  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  (govern* 
mem  of  India^  has  anfwered  the  purpofes  of  its  inftitution* 
With  this  view  he  examines^  by  a  reference  to  hiftoricai  (a<SlS| 
the  prooOs  of  its  efficacy ;  ift,  In  preventing  fchemes  of  cohqueft 
tod  cztenfion  of  dominion ;  adlv^  In  increafitig  the  export  of  our 
manufa£tures,  and  the  import  of  raw  materials ;  ^dlj,  In  efFedting 
the  objeAs  to  which  the  Company's  profits  were  by  law  appro- 
priated« 

We  entirely  concur  with  the  noble  author  in  his  admiration  0^ 
the  liberal  and  enlarged  principlea^which  di£tated  the  refolutions  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  1782.  We  think,  too,  that  the  orders 
of  the  Court  of  Directors,  which  contained  a  prohibitory  condemn 
nation  of  all  fchemes  of  conqueft  and  enlargement  of  dominion^ 
were  founded  no  Itfs  in  wifdom  than  policy  ;  and  we  are  decidr 
cdly  of  opinion,  that  every  tranfgrefnon  of  thofe  orders,  'without 
twdent  necessity^  has  tended  to  weaken  theu*  influence,  and  to  di« 
miniih  their  refources ;  and  that  every  interference  as  a  party  ia 
the  domeftic  or  national  quarrels  of  the  country  powers,  wa^ 
wifely  forbidden  by  the  Company.  Above  all,  we  repeat^  with 
feelings  of  enthufiaftic  approbation^  the  following  moft  excellent 
xefolutioQ — '  That  the  maintenance  of  an  inviolable  charafler  for 
^  moderation,  good  faith,  and  fcrupulous  regard  to  treaty,  ought 
'  to  have  been  the  fimple  grounds  on  which  the  Britiih  govem- 

*  ments  (hould  have  endeavoured  to  eftabliib  an  influence  fuperior 
'  to  other  Europeans,  over  the  minds  of  the  native  powers  in  In* 

*  dia^  and  that  the  danger  and  difcredit'  arifing  from  the  forfei.^ 

*  ture   of   this   preeminence,    could  not  be  compenfated  by  the 

*  temporary  fuccefs  of  any  plan  of  violence  or  injuflice* '  The 
reciul  introduced  into  the  a£l  17B4,  and  repeated  in  the  zQt 
1793,  profeflTcs  fimilar  principles.      *  Forafmuch   as,    to  (>urrue 

*  fchesies  of  cpnq^e{l  and  extenlion  of  dominion  in  India,  are 

*  mcafpres  repugnant  to  the  wifh^  the  honour,  and  policy  of  thi^ 
'  Aation>'  &c. 

.    But,  noble  and  enlightened  as  thefe  principles  are^  it  is  but  juft 
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to  obfcnrf,  tliat  tl^cy  had  uniformly  afiuatcd  the  policy   of  tW 
Gourt  of  Dircflors.    The  territorial  poffeflion  of  Bengal,  Bahar 
and  OtiiTa,  had  long  timited  the  extent  of  their  ambttioo ;  and 
they  impatiently  waited  till  a  feafon  of  tranquillity  might  permit 
their  fervants  abroad  to  conform  to  their  orders,  in  devifing  the 
regulations  beft  adapted  to  promote  the  internal  profperity  of  the 
fair  and  fertile  regions  fubmitted  by  Providence  to  their  controuF. 
But  whilft  fuch  were  the  principles,  and  such  the  instructionr  of 
the  Company  to  tfieir  iervants,  it  muft  be  confeffed  that  far  o« 
ther  views  influenced  the  councils  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay.     The 
annals  of  Mr  Haftings^s  adminiftration  ^:(hibit  an  almoft  uninter- 
rupted feries  of  unjuftifiable  and  ruinous  wars.     If,  indeed,  we 
except  the  war  with  Myfor,  (a  date  which  has  uniformly  been 
,  the  tggreflbr),  all  the  military  operations  of  that  period  conftl- 
tuted  a  direft  infringement  of  the  orders  which  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Bengal  government  to  refbed.    The  fyftematic  aggrefiions- 
o^  the  Engliih  alarmed  the  native  rulers  of  adjacent  dates.     But 
the  extreme  financial  entbarraflment  occafioned  by  a  plan  of  fuch 
extenfive  military  combinations^  rendered  the  efforts  of  that  go- 
vernment only  fatal  to  itfelf.    The  diminution  of  ks  reputation 
kept  pace  with  that  of  its  pecuniary  refources. 

At  fuch  a  crifis  it  became  the  duty  of  the  legifiature  to  interfere. 
The  orders  of  the  Directors  had  been  found  infuflicient  to  check 
the  irregular  ambitioiy  of  their  own  fervants ;  thefe  orders  were 
now  to  be  combined  whh  thofe  of  his  Majeily^s  minifters.  Is 
might  fairly  be  prefumed,  that,  in  fome  cafes,  they  would  corre- 
ffyond  more  than  before  with  the  general  policy  of  the  fVate  \  and- 
that,  in  all,  they  would' acquire  fuch  an  additional  authority  as  tO' 
preclude  the  poifibility  of  difobedience. 

Lord  Lauderdale  thinks  himfelf  warranted,  by  the  refolutions  of 
the  HoUfe  of  Commons  in  17821  by  the  enafiments  of  1784;  and 
much  more  by  the  fpeeches  delivered  in  lParHam«nt  on  both  thefb 
occafiens,  to  afTume,  that  to  check  fchemes  of  conqueft  and  ex-- 
tenfioa  of  dominion  was  the  primary  objeft  of  the  inflilution  of 
the  Board  of  Controul.  It  follows,  upon  this  view  of  the  cafe,  that 
to  prove  its  total  inefficacy  for  the  purpofes  of  its  inftitution,  the 
noble  author  has  only  to  enumerate  the  long  lift  of  ilates  imd  king- 
doms added  to  the  Britiili  dominions  fince  1 784,  by  which  they  have 
in  fa£l  been  at  leaft  doubled  in  extent  and  population,  id,  Myfor, 
nearly  reduced  to  its  original  limits,  has  yielded  to  the  conqueror 
all  the  additions  derived  from  the  warlike  achievements  Of  her 
Moflem  kings,  sd.  The  Carnatic,  which  firfl:  afforded  a  hnrbotir 
to  the  commerce  of  Britain,  now'  fubtnits  to  her  exclufive  fwav.- 
After  all  the  blood  and  treafure  expended  to  fupport  the  q^ief- 
tienable  right  of  Mahomed  Ali  to  the  fuccei&on  of  \m  father, 
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'Ae  vnq^KooMc  fight  of  Kis  graifidlaffi  has  been  tnnsfetrefl  te 
another,  gd ,  The  Mahratra  fcnrerebn  of  Tanjor  has  put  the  Bri<* 
tiOi  in  pcfltffion  of  that  fertile  diftnfb  The  endkfe  difpuies  be** 
tvecti  his  family  and  that  of  Wabjab^  have  been  finalij  terarinated 

bj  the  difpofSeffion  of  both. 

Hi  maim  animorum^  afque  h^cc  cerfamina  tanta 
Ptdveris  exiguijactu  compressa  qttiescent- 
4tbp  The  Suba  of  the  Dccan  has  condcfcended  to  accept  a  fob» 
£diary  Bntifli  force  for  his  proteftton  ;  and  dfftri£tSy  of  which  t)ie 
annual  revenue  amounts  to  720,oool.»  have  been  cedtd  to  defra^ 
this  expenfe.  5tbf  The  Vizier  of  Oade  has  rctu&atly  been  corn* 
pellcd  to  cede  a  portion  of  his  territory,  the  rcvennes  of  which 
are  calculated  at  one  minion  one  hundred  and  thirty^five  thonfand 
pounds.  Siby  The  fmall  independent  territory  erf  the  Nabob  of 
Furrukbabad  has  been  added  to  the  Bririfti  dominions,  from  an 
ftpprehcnfion  that  the  perfonal  charader  of  that  chief  would  not 
tend  to  promote  nioralhy  and  good  order  amongft  his  fubje£ls. 
7th,  The  city  and  port  of  Surat  have  been  taken  poffeffion  of  by 
the  Bombay  government.  8th,  When  the  affairs  of  the  Chief  of 
the  Mahratta  confederacy  were  involved  in  almoft  hopeleft  embar- 
raflmenty  he  applied  for  a  fabfidiary  force,  for  the  maintenance  of 
Ivhich  he  has  ceded  lands  in  the  province  of  Bandelcund. 

This  lift  no  doubr  is  formidable  :  and  much  of  what  the  anthor 
infers  from  it,  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  deny.  Yet  there  are  fei 
veral  circumlUnces  that  feem  to  require  obfervation.  In  the  firft 
place,  we  fubmit  to  the  noble  author,  whether  he  was  warranted 
m  clalGng  the  juft  and  unavoidable  war  waged  by  the  Mirquis  of 
Comwaltis  againft  Myfor,  in  the  fame  category  with  the  events 
fubfequently  related.  *  The  relations  of  amity  and  peace,  *  fays 
Lord  Liuderdale,  *  remained  uninterrupted,  till  an  attack  by 
Tippoo  Sahib,  the  fon  and  fucceflbr  of  Hyder  AH,  on  our  ally 
the  Rajah  of  Travancor,  roufed  a  dcfire  of  revenge,  that  warfare 
alone  could  appeafe.  Suhmii&ve  offers  to  fettle  M  differences 
through  a  perfon  of  rank  and  dignity  fent  to  our  camp,  were  re- 
jected ;  Lord  Coniwallts  declaring,  that  good  policy,  as  well  as  a 
regard  to  our  rep«t^^ion  in  India,  required  a  fevere  reparation.'' 
We  can  venture  to  Hate,  from  the  official  documents  which  fell 
tinder  our  infpe^lion  at  that  period,  that  although  Tippu  did  in- 
deed prOpofe  to  fend  an  officer  of  rank  to  adjuit  all  differences, 
no  intreaties  cKuld  induce  him  to  fufpend  his  attack  on  Tra- 
vancor, even  until  that  officer  (hould  reach  the  Englifh  camp. 
The  conqueft  of  Travancor,  therefore,  was  really  madtf  a  preli- 
minary to  negotiation  ;  and  the  ruin  of  our  ally  was  the  only  cer- 
jtai'i  refult. 

JMay,  we  liave  no  hefitation  in  declaring  it  ai  our  opinion,  that 
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th«  laft  and  decifive  warfare  direfted  by  the  Marquis  of  Welleflcy 
againft  the  Sultan  of  Myfor^  was  alfo  reconcileable  both  to  juftic^ 
a.nd  tp  policy.  The  intcrcourfe  between  that  monarch  and  the 
French  was  more  than  fufpccted:  it  v^as  very  fully  proved. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  policy  which  afterwards 
annexed  fo  great  a  portion  of  his  territories  to  our  Indian  empire^ 
we  believe  the  juftice,  vigour  and  epergy  which  dircjQed  our  Inr 
4ian  councils  during  that  war^  cannot  juftly  be  contefted.  The 
political  operations  of  the  fame  government  at  a  fubfequent  period| 
are  of  a  much  more  queftionable  nature. 

But,  fay$  Lord  Lauderdale,  (he  objed  of  all  our  regulations 
|ivas,  not  to  prevent  war,  but  to  interdict  the  enlargement  of  terri- 
f^ory.-7-*  The  Legiilature, '  to  ufe  the  words  of  an  illuftrious  (latef- 
man,  ^  meant  to  condemn  the  policy  of  extending  our  territorial 
pofTefllon^  in  India  ^  not  to  pronounce,  like  the  French  aflembly, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Jtevolution,  an  idle  declaration  a- 
gain^  unjuf^ifiable  warfare. '  Now,  the  truth  is,  unfortunately, 
)lbat  a  juft,  defenfiye  and  unavoidable  war  entails  the  fame  finan- 
jcial  emDarrafTments,  and  involves  a$  ruinous  an  expenditure,  as  a 
^ar  of  ambition  and  aggreflion :  it  becomes  then  a  queftion, 
whether  a  nation,  which  has  been  innoceptly  invo{ved  in  fuch 
a  contefl,  (hould  contentedly  f^pport  this  great  pecuniary  lofs, 
pr,  when  a  fuecefsful  termination  has  been  put  to  hodilities,  in^ 
demnify  itfelf  in  the  only  way  pra£licable,-^that  is,  by  adding  a 
portion  pf  the  conquered  territories  to  its  own  dominions.  We 
will  confefs  that,  in  the  circumdances  of  our  Indian  empirei  we 
4o  not  ^hink  this  important  problem  fufceptible  of  4  very  fatisfacr 
fory  foiution. 

It  muft  be  admitted,  that  the  regular  fyftem  of  aggrandizement 
which  fucceeded  the  conqueft  of  Myfor,  cannot  be  defended  by 
the  fame  arguments.  It  is  not  by  an  appea)  to  the  immutable  prtn- 
fciples  of  juftice,— or  to  the  dIGatrs  of  an  imperious  neccflity,  that 
we  c^n  hop?  to  juftify  the  difpoflcflion  of  pur  allies,  and  the  occu- 
^atipn  of  their  territories.  But,  v/ho  were  really  the  authors  of  thefc 
•meafures  ?  Lord  Lauderdale  cor\ceiyes  that,  in  iuftification  of 
thofe  adopted  in  Oude,  Lord  Welleiley  ?  might  urge  the  anxiety 
cxpre^Ted  by  the  government  at  home,  for  the  execution  of  ^ 
fimiiar  plan  \r\  the  cafe  pf  the  N^bob  of  the  Qarqatic,  as  by  ana- 
logy  authorizing  his  condu£l  in  Oude. '  Put  all  that  was  enjoin- 
ed by  the  Court  of  Dire£lors  in  the  cafe  of  the  Carnatic,  wa?, 
that  the  fura  \yhich  the  Nabob  nvas  already  bound  to  paij^  (hould  be 
commuted  for  a  portion  of  territory,  whofc  revenues  (hould  be 
|ts)uivalent.  This  arrangement  exaacd  nothing  additional ;  an^ 
.)*'4S  mprely  intended  tp  obviate  the  inconveniences  rcfulting  from 
the  Nabob's  irregularity  in  his  payments.  Lord  Lauderdale,  ac- 
cordingly, 
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cordiii^y  appears  afterwards  to  alldWf  tlut  the  Court  of  Direo* 
tors  animadverted  with  great  energy  on  the  fucceflive  encroach- 
menu  of  their  Indian  governments ;  and  admiUy  that  their  ftrio 
tnies  nvert  stqiprissed  hf  ihi  Board  rf  Camtr&ui.  Whatever  blame^ 
therefore,  may  be  due  to  the  meafures  of  Lord  Wellefley's  admi* 
niftratioo  fubftquently  to  the  conqueft  of  Myfor,  none  of  it  catt 
obvioufly  accr«e  to  the  Court  of  Dire£bors :  and  it  is  equally  clears 
that  they  can  in  no  cafe  be  confidered  as  refponfible  for  the  formi* 
daUe  train  of  diftrefllng  confequeaces  and  pecuniary  difficulties  ia 
which  they  have  been  involved  by  a  protra&ed  and  eatenfive  plaa 
of  hoflUe  operations. 

It  is  impoflible  to  doubt,  however,  that  the  meafures  of  Lord 
Wellefley  itad  the  approbation  of  the  fucceffive  Boards  of  Controul 
which  exifted  between  the  period  of  his  arrival  in  India  and  th« 
feoond  appointment  of  the  Marquis  Cornwaliis  i  and,  waving  fof « 
the  prefent  all  confideratioa  of  thtjuitke  or  injustice  of  thefe  indi* 
vidual  meafures,  it  is  obvious  that  thofe  Boards  and  Lord  WeUe£» 

5r  may  be  confidered  as  partiians  of  a  policy  favourable  to  tho 
umption  of  territory,  and  aggrandizement  of  national  dominion  |. 
r*a  policy  which,  difregarding  the  immediate  difficulties  refuiting. 
from  increafed  expenditure,  looks  forward  to  the  diftant  t^ut  fplen* 
did  profpeds  attending  the  acoompliflimcnt  of  its  plans.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Court  of  Dire£tor8|  and  that  much  lamented  no* 
Ueman  the  late  Marquis  Cornwaliis,  appear  as  patrons  of  what  we 
Ihall  venture  to  denominate  the  pacific  fyllem  -, — a  fyftem  which 
would  limit  our  acquifitions  within  moderate  boundaries,  and  de* 
vote  all  our  attention  to  the  improvement  of  their  refources  by 
the  laltttarv  effe£ks  of  good  government  ;  a  (lri£l;  fydem  of  di(lri«> 
butive  luftice,  and  a  gndual  increafe  of  agriculture  and  commerce* 
£ven  the  beft  informed  men  in  England,  if  deftitute  of  local  infor- 
mation, are  not  fully  competent  to  decide  on  the  comparative  me»- 
nts  of  thefe  oppofire  plans.  Certain  advantages  and  difadvantages 
of  each,  muft  ftrike  the  moft  fuperficial  obferver ;  but  each  o£ 
them  is  expofed  to  greater  pra&ical  objedlions  than  would  at  firft 
fight  be  imagined.  We  mall  take  this  opportunhy  to  fubjoin  % 
few  obfervations  on  their  merits }  fince  it  would  perhaps  be  unfair 
to  confider  the  reiblutions  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  in  1782  as 
a  concluGve  and  invariable  rule  of  a£lion,  which  neither  moiy& 
complete  information,  nor  a  total  change  of  circumftances,  could 
in  any  cafe  authori^ee  us  to  modify* 

We  may  fuppofe,  then,  that  the  patrons  of  the  pacific  fyftem 
would  endeavour  to  recommend  it  by  ibmethtng  like  the  follow* 
ing  arguments. — ^The  countries  fubjeA  to  the  Britifli  authority 
in  India,  ever  fince  the  acquifition  of  the  Dewanny,  require  and 
ifefqrve  tjie  fpll  attention  of  Government  to  pfcferve.     Thofe 
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^iv^nrcH  by  Ae  GsM^^  dlbne>  emhi?€e  '^  t^^pfetioft  of  f kiKf  mffi^ 
Ifomof  fuulS)  or  t%it«  thar  of  Gbreat  Britain  and|rfiand.     Hif* 
tory  fufniihes  no  example  of  fo  ext^nOve  and  populous  a  nt^tibii 
oonttnuing  long  fobjeA  to  dnothet^  placed,  at  To  immenfera  #^' 
taiice,  smd  with  a  population  lb  much  inf^iof.     GoYcrpmenr, 
fi^nd^d  on  opinion  cfttytrhevt^  cannot  httt  tepofe  on  an^  opi- 
siion^  that  the  il|«ngth  of  the  ^ovemftrg  body  W  ptiyA^aHy  coiti-^ 
petem  to  enforce  o^iencc^    Tho  diftaticd,  Ae  cHhiafCi  ai^d  th^ 
Umtted*  population  of  Britain,  iMlt}  at  aft  times  pretend  tH^  fujv^ 
porting  an-  European  milkary  force  capnUeof  b^ing  dppofed  icr 
native  numbers^     Thofe  native  troops  who  b«ve  fought  and  \Aeir 
in  Okie  caiifci  are  n^verthelef$  taken  from  rKc  tnafs  of  tfce  inhabi-r 
tvnts;  imbued  wrth  the  fame  prejudices-,  animated  by  kindred 
ftntimenta  i  andexpofed  to  the  inSaenee  of  tAY  th^  cauies  which 
lliay  eventually  ^spcite  a-  general  fpirit  of  difcontent.    The  per« 
manence  of  a  government  thus  ctrcomftanced,  muft  therefore 
ttnqueftionaUy  reft  on  an  opinion,  that  it  is  a  tvrse  and  htnffietnf 
one ;  and  that  it  is  for  the  general  intereft  to  fubmit  to  its  autho* 
jaty.    But  a  people,  whofe  calculating  habits  render  them  nn* 
commonly  clearfighted  where  their  <ewti  intereft  is  concerned,  tan-' 
fiot  eafily  be  either  deceived  or  fatisiied  in  this  particular.    T(^ 
appear  good,  the  government  muft  really  be  fo ;  and  that,  not 
inercly  in  oui:  Tiew  of  it,  but  in  theirs  affo.    Befides  prefcrvmg: 
giviolate  the  great  maxims  of  juftice  and-  humanity,  it  muft  bcj  iti 
a  certain  degree,  accommodated  to  the  prejudices  and  opinions  of 
Its  fubjea^. 

Of  thefe,  one-twelfth  part  cpnfifts  <>f  Mohammedans,  the  re-' 

mains  of  the  ruling  power  whofe  authority'  we  hate  fuprrfed« 

<sd,  and  who  may  be  confidered   as  very  gent-rally  difaffeded^ 

and  willing  to  feize  the  firft  favourable  opportunity  of  regaining 

the  afcendancy  of  which  they  have  beep  difponeflTed  altnoft  in 

Our  meooory.    The  Hindus  conftitute  the  relt  of  the  population^ 

and  the  only  part  of  it  on  whofe  fidelity  and  attachment  any 

ieliance  could  be  pbced  in  a  crifis  of  danger.      But  thefe,  ai« 

though  willing  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  Europeans^  can  ne« 

t€r  be  brougnt  to  affifnilate  with  them".    Dlfcctning,  rcfcrvcd, 

temperate  and  courteous,  the  manners  of  the  lower  clafles  of  our 

countrymen  appear  to  them  coarfe,  repulfirc  and  favage.     Theif 

prejudices  on  this  head  are  fo  much  the  more  inveterate^  *  that  in 

knany  particulars,  the  inferior  orders  amongft  them  pofief^  a  real 

Superiority  over  the  lower  Europeans ;  and  it  may  oe  aiTirmedl 

that  a  more  extepfive  intercourfe  has'  only  tended  to  heighten 

the  contempt  of  the  one,  and  tjie  difguft  of  the  other.     The 

advantages   refulting   from  the  attainments  of  fcience,  and  the 

general  dtfFufion  .of   knowledge   amongfl   the  higher  c)al{Vs  of 

|he  $ngii(b|  they  confefs  and  .applaud*    They  admire  in  fhen^ 
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9f  ni#P0  8€fu]>timi8  ifttiMilyi  tnd^-ft**  sttficfeiv  pfobft^f  nilMi48  tMmp^ 
amongst  iketnselVes.  Thef 'do- justice  totli^tr  betHvolent  prkitftA 
pies  w  tttitvetBal' toleration  hi  religiMS  «pitiioii9|'  so*  conforitiabta! 
so  tbeif  oini  doctrines  $  knit/  above  all,  they*  appla«i<^tfaat  incor* 
l^apfibilttj  in  jadi6ial  functions^  wbiek  contrasts  so  ddva0tageQii9i>! 
}j  with  the  venality  of  their  Moslem  tvlerSi  i 

Keeping  tkese  principles  in  vieir)  thei«fote|  whifeh^  Aoagll 
apt  to  oeoferlooked-by  those  who  hav«  taken  all  tbeir  Mtkmf- 
of  internatiottal  relations  from  Enrope.  are  yet  at  the  bottom^ 
df  every  thing  sound  or  rational  in  our  Indian  policy,  ft  most  apw 
^ar,  that  tfke  arrangements  actttally  adopted  tor  die  intericir  ad* 
ministration,  are  wisely  calculated  to  hetgnten  the  general  iinpres*^ 
sion  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  governing  body^  anJ 
ID  avoid  the  fatal  effects  of  too  rude  a  collision  with  *  the  wovm9 
|iart  ^  of  our  countrymen^  The*  Buropeans  stationed  in  an  es-f 
tensive  district,  consist,  for  the  most  part,  only  of  the  number  i^^ 
f^fttiaite  for  the  due  distribution  of  jnstice,  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant duty  of  every  government  $  of  those  to  whom  the  col]ec«i 
tion  of  the  revenue  is  assigned,  and  of  a  medical  practitioner  at«» 
lached  to  the  station.  AH  these  receive  such  liberal  salaries,  aa 
to  exclude  any  apology  for  peculation.  Th^r  education  and  ha* 
Kts  of  life,  present  to  public  view  <mly  such  qualities,  and  stidi 
conduct,  as  are  calculated  to  conciliate  and  to  deserve  respect.  Thetf 
duty  consists,  almost  exclusively,  in  protecting  the  persons  and 
property  of  those  committed  to  their  controul ;  and  every  act  of 
iattmority,  therefore,  wears  a  benign  and  salutary  form.  For  the 
Mohammedan  system  of  finance,  so  discouraging  to  agriculture^ 
lias  been  substituted  a  perpetual  rental.  The  landholders  have  ihui 
)ieen  deprived  oi  all  pretext  for  uf  due  exactions  fnrni  the  pea* 
sant  \  while,  as  that  assessment  wis  formed  when  one  fifth  only 
of  the  soil  was  supposed  to  be  in  cultivation,  the  improvement 
of  the  remainder  Jiolds  out  abundant  encouragement  to  theitidns* 
try  and  etenions  of  the  proprietor.  Courts  of  circuit  decide,  at 
short  intervals,  in  all  matters  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence 
beyond  the  competency  of  the  resident  magistrate  or  the  district  i 
and  their  decisions  are  founded  on  the  laws  acknowledged  by  th4 
parties.  A  court  of  appeal  is  stationary  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  JQoard  of  Revenue,  also  stationary  there,  con-^ 
troub  the  proceedings  of  the  collectors  of  districts. 

In  order  that  a  plan  of  administration  so  judiciously  construct* 
ed  for  the  interests  of  every  class  of  subjects,  should  be  success* 
ful  in  its  operations,  the  utmost  vigilance  is  obviously  requisite 
on  the  part  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  to  whom,  in  all  catics« 
there  lies  an  ultimate  appeal.  The  necessity  of  detecting  and 
nunishing  malrersatiooi  where  so  much  authority  is  unavoidably 
'  delegated 


ddcgfated  as  to  intolvt  die  Uvet  aiii  ic^tnaet  of  mabitodet.  ia  itt 
•sercitey  indiepen^ably  demands  an  iinceasinff  and  vigilant  sit* 
perintendance*  But  although  this  was  poftiDlet  within  tho  lU 
niita  of  our  empirei  in  1786,  any  considerable  accession  to  it 
■tust  obTiottslj  render  it  inefficient,  in  a  degree  proportioned  to 
the  extent,  the  population,  and  the  distance  of  such  additions. 
The  natives  must  be  encouraged  to  prefer  their  complaints  at  the 
Presidency,  both  in  person  and  in  writing.  No  part  of  our  jpos* 
aessions,  then,  should  be  so  distant  as  to  prevent  this,  or  to  our* 
den  it  with  great  personal  inconvenience.  The  institutions  here, 
sketched  out,  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  practical  perfection 
towards  the  end  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  administration  $  and  we 
know,  that  at  that  period  there  was  a  very  general  impression  a- 
moogst  the  natives,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  public  measures  cor«- 
responded  with  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the  £nglish  goven»- 
ment. 

The  limitation  of  the  land  revenue  (the  only  productive  aonrct 
of  taxation  in  India),  furnished  a  pledge  to  the  surrounding  states 
of  the  peaceful  policy  of  those  who  voluntarily  abridged  their  r^ 
•ources  for  war.  The  success  of  the  measure,  indeed,  depends 
altogether  on  a  continuance  of  the  same  pacific  system  in  which 
it  originated.  With  a  limited  revenue,  the  utmost  attention  to 
economy  becomes  indispensable ;  and  a  constant  struggle  against 
the  natural  propensity  of  all  governments  to  increase  weir  mflu* 
ence  and  their  expenses  by  the  creation  of  new  offices* '  Thia 
important  political  principle  requires,  that  we  should  in  no  de- 
gree interfere  in  the  quarrels  of  other  governments;  that  we 
should  contract  no  new  alliances,  and  avoid  every  possible  occa* 
aion  of  being  involved  in  the  disputes  of  neighbouring  powers* 
The  allies  whom  we  are  already  bound  by  treaty  to  protect,  tho 
Nuabs  of  Oude  and  of  Arcot,  should  be  maintained  in  their  author 
rity,  without  being  controuled  in  the  exercise  of  it«  In  defending 
their  territories,  situated  between  the  British  dominions  and  thoso 
of  any  state  from  whom  aggression  can  be  contemplated,  we  in 
fact  defend  our  own ;  and  the  sums  stipulated  by  those  chiefs,  to 
be  paid  in  return  for  this  subsidiary  force,  enables  us  to  support 
a  larger  and  more  effective  army,  than  if  limited  to  the  resources 
of  our  own  provinces. 

At  the  risk  of  prolixity,  we  have  ventured  to  give  at  some 
length  the  probable  views  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  the  mea* 
sures  adopted  and  executed  by  the  Marquis  of  Cornwallis.  Thev 
all  proce^  upon  these  general  principles ;  1st,  that  the  Britisn 
should  not  attempt  to  impose  their  jurisdiction  over  a  greater  por* 
f ion  of  territory  than  thev  are  capable  of  governing  well ;  2d,  that 
fhis  e^ten(  ^s  lifnitejl  tp  tn^t  M^ittiin  whiph  the  supreme  govern^ 
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fiient  can  exercise  a  strict  and  rigilatnt  superintendince  over  the 
conduct  of  their  own  officers. 

A  partisan  of  the  system  of  aggrandizement  might,  however, 
state  some  important  observations.  It  is  only,  might  he  say,  be-' 
cause  we  admit  and  admire  the  practical  good  consequences  of  the 
wise  and  salutary  regulations  you  have  adopted  for  the  govern- 
ment of  your  own  territories,  that  we  are  desirous  of  communi« 
<5ating  the  same  advantages  to  our  neighbours.  Whatever  relaxa* 
tion  in  the  vigour  of  controul  may  be  supposed  to  result  from  the 
enlargement  of  our  possessions,  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be  dis- 
puted,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Carnatic  and  of  Oude  will  be 
mealculable  gainers  by  the  transfer  of  these  territories  to  the  Com* 
pany's  jurisdiction.  We  are  very  far,  indeed,  from  asserting,  that 
this  consideration  alone  would  authorize  their  assumption  ;  but  yt 
should  be  recollected,  that  the  ruin  into  which  those  fertile  pro* 
vinces  are  rapidly  falling,  is  fairly  imputable  to  the  British  go* 
vernment.  The  contrast  between  their  former  flourishing  condt* 
fion  and  their  present  state  of  decline,  is  truly  to  be  considered  at 
a  national  reproach,  not  much  less  severe  than  would  accrue  from 
their  forcible  seizure.  The  despotic  governments  of  Asia,  when 
left  to  their  natural  course,  possess  at  least  one  advantage,  that 
the  evils  which  they  inflict  aire  of  short  duration.  The  imbecile 
rulers  of  the  Carnatic  and  of  Oude,  whose  vices  and  incapacity 
have  proved  so  detrimental  to  their  subjects,  could  never  have  8us« 
tained  the  weight  of  government  for  a  twelvemonth,  if  left  to  their 
own  resources.  Like  the  other  shortlived  dynasties  of  Asia,  the 
descendants  of  Anverredin  and  of  Safder  Jung  would  have  made 
wav  for  some  military  adventurer,  whose  interest  would  prompt^ 
and  whose  talents  would  enable  him,  to  promote  the  prosperity  of 
his  subjects.  It  is  because  you  protect  them  in  the  exercise  and 
abuse  of  their  undeserved  authority,  that  the  fertile  regions  under 
their  misrule  are  condemned  to  decline,  to  wretchedness,  and  to 
ruin.  We  do  not  reproach  you  with  not  having  exercised  your 
influence  to  promote  salutary  reforms  in  those  countries }  we  ad^ 
mit  that  it  would  have  been  ineffectuai ;  and  contend,  that  the 
only  alternative  to  prevent  the  utter  desolation  of  their  states,  is, 
either  to  withdraw  your  protection — when  a  revolution  will  inevi* 
tably  ensue  at  no  distant  period  ;  or  to  assume  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment yourselves.  In  other  circumstances,  it  is  possible  we 
might  have  preferred  the  former  alternative.  But  are  there  no  con- 
siderations, at  the  present  moment,  which  forbid  the  dereliction 
of  provinces  contiguous  to  our  own,  and  so  eminently  contribute 
|ng  to  their  defence  ?  Is  there  no  foe  approaching,  whose  arnit 
and  whose  arts  will  prove  equally  formidable  to  your  authority  ? 
If  Buonaparte  finds  means  to  thirow  a  considerable  force  into  In* 
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Aa^  cm  wMeh  of  the  nttiTe  pc^w^crs  can  fon*  relyfer  a  cordial  co* 
operation  ?  But,  admktiitg  their  ioclinalioOy  in  the  prffent 
wsetched  itafe  of  thear  internal  reitHtrccsv  which  of  them  pufftff* 
€s  the  means  of  affording  sffiftaxice,  or  even  of  oppofing  effeftiial. 
itfiftance  to  their  own  fobjugation  ?  Relin<|uifl)ingy  ther^  max* 
ia»&  whkhi  however  juft  when  abftra&ediy  con&dered,  arc  un*, 
loitable  to  the  prefent  criB^  it  is  now  become  neceffarv  to  adopt 
a  mwe  energetic  line  of  policy  *,  to  avail  yourfelvea  of  fach  oc«. 
eaCons  as  may  occur»  of  taking  pofieflion  of  tlie  .countries  moft. 
de&iable  in  a  military  point  of  view,  where  this  can  be  done  with* 
out  obvioo«  injuftice;  and  eftablifiiing^  in  the  centre  of  the  (laiea 
wUch  remain,  a  military  force  fufiicient  to  fecure  the  doubtfal 
fflefoy  of  their  rulers.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  feda£Uons  and 
ibc  dangers  of  fuch  a  fyflcn  of  proceeding,  and  ftill  lefs  to  the 
fMat  financial  embanaffments  which  tbia  policy  muft  email  oa 
tbe  £a(l  India  Company^  both  at  home  and  abroad*  We  admi^ 
Aat  the  revenues  of  the  ceded  tfrriuMries  wiJ)  not  for  years  be  fof« 
$cieni  to  defray  the  expenfe  of  the  wars  which  led  to  their  fubn 
jpi^aAion*  We  only  contend,  that  the  obje£ls  in  view  are  fufficv 
41^  important  to  juftily  us  in  overlooking  every  fubovdinate  coti«( 
fideratioa^ 

We  are  perfeAly  indifferent  whether  tliefc  be  the^  argmnenfa 
^ith  whii^h  the  admirers  of  Lord  Welkfley  actually  defend  hit 
Indian  policy  ; — it  is  enough  for  us  that  they  appear  to  be  the  be  ft 
snd  the  moft  piaufible  that  can  be  urged  in  its  fupport ;  and»  giv-s 
inj;  (hem  aU  due  weight,  the  refult  of  his  meafures  appears  to  be^ 
ibat  we  have  ac<^ired  (bene  facilities  in  defending  India  againft 
fbe  approach  of  a  foreign  invader ;  but  that  we  are  infinitely  mor^ 
iiapoCed  to  internal  infurre£iion,  from  the  probable  mifgovern^ 
■sent  of  the  diftant  provahces»  and  the  relaxed  vigour  of  the  fa* 
preme  power  in  the  controul  and  fitpcrintendanoe  of  its  fun&ion- 
avies*  Lord  Lauderdale  conCders  all  thofe  meafures  ficnply  as 
csamp^es  of  the  derelidion  of  the  policy  prefcribed  by  the  refolui* 
lions  of  Parliament,  and  by  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Dire£)tor$* 
£01  the  votes  of  laft  year  clearly  demon&rate,  that  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  of  1809  entertain  very  dliFcnent  vicws.of  Indian  policy 
from  that  of  i7i$2  ;.  and  that  the  Direftors  alone  have  been  con* 
jBftent  in  the  pstociples  adopted  for  the  government  of  their  Indian 
jpofr*ffions» 

We  come  now  to  confider,  under  the  noble  author's  fecond  di* 
vifion  of  his  fubJL'fl,  the  fuccefs  of  the  arrangement  of  1793,  in 
increafing  the  export  of  our  manufa£lures,  and  the  import  ol  raw 
|(Bat^  rials. 

When  we  look  to  the  vaft  encouragement  which  has  been  affiirdr 
ed  (u  ccmmercial  induilry  in  our  xnteicourfe  with  America,  it  is  na- 
^lual,  perhaps,  to  cxpedl  that  India,  gomprifuig  a  much  larger  popu- 
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litloiiy  ihouM  fttffnnh  %  >ia|toitioiHJ  demand  for  oar  xnajm(K> 
tons.  But  it  shoiild  be  recolieoted  that  Americsi  was  peopled  bf 
£arop«ans;  rhat  her  iofaabttinCft  have  all  thf  same  wanes,  rhe  saoi^ 
ideas  of  comfort,  and  the  eadae  actions  of  loxury.  Th^Ir  ikess 
is  composed  of  the  eaoie  maiterials  ;  their  houses  furnished  whip, 
the  same  con?enieDces,  and  embeiliahed  by  theiame  decor dtioas^ 
mod  their  (aMes  covered  with  the  same  articles  as  in  Europe.  Ii 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  doubted,  that  if  the  30  miiHons  of  hftr 
man  beings  who  inhabit  the  countries  adjacent  to  the  Ganges  .were 
European  colonists,  an  immense  demand  would  onsue  for  (he  pron 
duce  of  oor  manufacturing  tndtistry«  But  stiU,  this,  oompared 
to  that  from  America,  would  not  be  in  the  ratio  of  the  popoi;^ 
tion.  The  climate  of  a  great  part  of  North  America  resembltr^ 
our  ownf  requires,  a«  articles  of  necesoity^  a  variery  of  comm^ 
dittes»  which  in  India  would  not  be  used  even  as  luxuries^  But  the 
chief  source  of  the  difference  is,  thai,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
American.  pop|ilation«  capital  has  hitherto  been  most  pro&tabljf 
applied  ia  agriculture*  The  time  will  undoubtedly  come,  wbcir 
manttfacturing  profits  will  rise  to  a  level  with  agricultural^ 
the  capital  and  labour  now  exclusively  devoted  to  the  latter* 
will  te  partly  occapted  in  the  former  ^  and  thus  the  eifects 
ef  an  increased  populatian  will  lead  to  a  diminution  of  fox^i^ 
hnportSi  by  the  establishment  of  home  mamifactures.  The  aiH 
tual  predicament  of  America  proceeds  from  the  smaUaess  of  ber 

isopidation  compared  to  the  extent  of  h«r  territory.  But  India 
lad  ceased  to  be  in  that  situation  antecedently  to  the  earliest  hts- 
torical  records.  The  division  of  casts  proves  the  early  separation 
of  agricultural  labour  from  the  industry  of  the  manufactttrer^ 
and  when  Herodotus  tells  us,  that  India  was  in  his  time  the  most 
populous  country  then  known,  the  division  of  labour  might  be 
inferred,  from  his  statement,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  even  if 
it  had  not  been  otherwise  ascertained.  Even  the  30  millions  of 
European  colonists  whom  we  have  supposed  to  occupy  the  space 
sow  filled  by  the  same  number  of  Hindus,  could  not  subsist  mere- 
ly  on  the  profits  of  husbandry.  Such  a  population,  oH'ShcK  a  su- 
perficies, implies  a  division  of  capital  and  labotir;  a  divlsioti^- 
in  cenain  proportions,  between  the  pursuits  of  the  husbandmao 
and  the  industry  of  the  manufacturer.  The  articles  required  by 
the  climate,  and  adapted  to  the  taste  of  its  present  inhabitants, 
are  furnished  by  their  Own  industry.  To  lament  that  they  have 
no  taste  for  objects  which  afford  us  gratification,  is  to  lament  that 
they  are  Hindus.  But  reklly,  whilst  the  climate  continues  what 
it  is,  and  whilst  their  domestic  habits  remain  unaltered,  the  sale  6f 
broad  cloth  and  hardware  must  unavoidably  be  extremely  limitec'. 

We 


« 


We  hire  felt  it  necessary  to  premise  diese  fevobservalioiMt  be* 
eause  the  noble  author  of  the  publication  before  os,  appears  not 
to  hare  considered  this  subject  with  bis  usual  nccuraty. 

'  Before  the  acqutsition  of  the  territorial  possesstons, '  says  theEarl 
of  Lauderdalcp  *  tiie  East  India  Company  conducted  their  commersr 
by  exporting  articles  from  Europe,  for  which  there  existed  a  demand 
in  the  East,  and  importing  the  manufactures  of  India  best  suited  V^ 
the  taste  of  their  European  customers. 

^  It  is  true*  that  India  never  afforded  a  great  demand  for  British 
max^ufactures ;  for  bullion»  even  in  those  times,  formed  the  main  ar- 
ticle of  export.  But  as  gold  and  silver  are  not  of  British  growth* 
and  could  only  be  acquired  in  return  for  our  produce,  the  markets  oJF 
India  indirectly  gave  rise- to  a  demand  for  goods  of  our  roanufacturCi 
in  value  equivalent  to  those  we  im];>orted. 

'  But  by  the  acquisition  of  our  territories  in  the  East,  this  system 
was  completely  interrupted.  The  large  surplus  revenue  whidi  the 
Company  enjoyed  when  it  first  acquired  the  territorial  possession, 
in  value  far  greater  than  both  die  ^oods  and  the  bullion  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  export,  at  once  furnished  means  of  supplying  the  Bii- 
fish  market  with  Indian  produce,  independent  of  all  export  bf/m 
Europe.  There  was  no  longer  any  ex^ange  of  cominoditiesi  &•• 
jhing  was  given  by  this  country  in  return  for  what  tt  annually  took 
away. '  Again,  *  It  would  be  idle  to  enter  into  detailed  oxplanA- 
tions,  to  point  out  the  obvious  tendency  of  such  an  iacercourse  to  io* 
Hict  irretrievable  ruin  on  the  country  subjected  to  it  i  and  he  who 
knows  that  demand,  in  the  mercantile  sense  of  the  word»  implies 
not  a  mere  wish  or  desire  to  possess,  but  a  desire  of  possessing  com* 
bined  with  the  means  of  acquiring,  will  readily  perceive  how  impos- 
sible it  is,  that,  under  such  a  system^  their  should  exist  a  demand  for 
the  produce  of  British  industry. ' 

NoWj  we  have  just  two  remarks  to  make  on  the  doctrine  con- 
tained in  these  passages.  The  first  is,  that  though  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  argument  is,  that  the  East  India  Company  have  no  in- 
ducement to  export  British  manufactures,  because  their  surplus  re* 
venue  supplies  an  ample  fund  for  their  home  investments ;  yet  the 
result  of  Lord  Lauderdale^s  subsequent  statement  is,  that  now  they 
•have  no  surplus  revenue  whatever.  With  what  propriety,  then,  can 
it  be  affirmed,  that,  with  an  immense  debt  ro  discharge  in  India,  and 
under  the  necessity  of  providing  an  investment  witnout  adequate 
funds,  they  have  no  inducement  to  export  any  manufactures  that 
would  bring  a  profit  in  that  country  ?  The  motives  for  increased 
•exportation,  on  the  contrary,  are  great  and  obvious.  It  would 
conciliate  the  manufacturing  interest  \  it  would  fill  up  the  vacant 
tonnage  on  the  outward  voyage  ;  it  would  supply  with  profit  in 
India  the  capital  required  for  the  home  investment.  If  no  ima* 
ginable  motive  can  be  assigned  for  the  Directors  neglecting  these 
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obTtoui  advantagest  it  must  in  fair  reasoniiif:  be  admitted,  that  if 
their  exportations  be  to  limitedi  it  can  only  be  because  the  de> 
tnand  is  so. 

Our  second  obserration  i^,  that  when  Lord  Lauderdale  repre*- 
•ented  India  as  so  impoverished  by  the  nature  of  the  trade  carried 
on  by  the  East  India  Company,  as  hot  to  be  able  to  purchase 
those  manufactures  which  might  in  other  circumstances  be  dis* 
posed  of,  his  Lordship  must  certainly  haV'e  forgotten  his  own 
preceding  statement,  that,  anterior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Dew* 
anni,  when  the  situation  of  India  was  confessedly  highly  flourish- 
tngi  that  country  ^  never  afforded  a  great  demand  for  British  ms^ 
ndFactures. ' 

Our  own  conviction  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  enterprise  of  in- 
dividual merchants,  and  that  minute  attention  to  small  advantages^ 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  extent  of  the  Company's  concerns, 
might  increase,  although  in  a  rerv  limited  degree,  the  quantity 
of  Koar  exports ;  but  that  nothing  snort  of  an  European  coloniza- 
tion can  produce  that  ejiect  to  any  considerable  extent.  With 
ffegard  to  the  manufactured  produce  of  India  in  the  European 
matket,  it  has  no.w  to  sustain  the  competition  of  our  own  manu- 
factures brought  to  an  unrivalled  degree  of  perfection  :  the  raw 
pffodnce  has,  in  many  instances,  to  contend  against  the  interests 
of  the  West  India  planters  ;  and  both  suffer  by  the  exclusion  from 
foreign  markets,  whidi  tends  to  throw  an  undue  proportion  of 
dits  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans. 

But  it  has  been  said,  who  forces  the  Company  to  contend  a« 
gainst  all  those  disadvantages  ?  Why  will  they  not  relinquish  to 
the  wishes  and  the  enterprise  of  their  countrymen,  a  traiEe 
which  they  admit  to  be  unprofitable  to  them  ?  In  answer  to* 
this,  it  certainly  might  be  suggested,  that  the  East  India  Com- 
pany are  no  longer  to  be  considered  merely  as  a  commercial  body  ; 
and  that  when  they  acquired  the  Dewanny  grant,  the  Directors 
exchanged  high  commercial  profits  on  a  small  capital,  for  very 
moderate  profits  on  a  large  one,  accompanied  by  power  and  pa-v 
tronage.— But,  to  consider  the  subject  merely  on  commercial  prin- 
ciples. The  rate  of  their  profits  concerns  only  themselves.  What 
concerns  the  public,  is  to  know  whether  the  aggregate  amount  of 
die  exports  and  imports  to  and  from  India  be  as  great,  or  greater, 
and  whether  the  prices  be  as  low,  or  lower,  than  they  would  be, 
if  the  trade  was  thrown  open.  Now,  it  is  universally  known, 
that  the  Company,  by  the  conditions  of  their  charter,  are  obliged 
to  export  British  manufactures  to  a  greater  amount  than  they  can 
adrantapeously  dispose  of.  This,  private  speculators  would  never 
think  of.  The  necessity  of  providing  funds  for  a  half  yearly  di- 
fidend  also  compels  the  Company  to  import  goods  to  a  greater 
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he  under  uo  auch  necessity.  After  making  every  possible  allow- 
ance, therefore,  for  superior  activity,  for  stricter  econpiny»  and  for ' 
mare  artcntion  to  minutiae  of  every  kimi,.it  is  obvious  that  the  great 
advantage  the  private  trader  would  possess,  would  be,  that,  unfetr 
iered  in  his  operations,  he  woulfi  be  left  at  liberty  to  adapt  his  spe- 
culations to  the  state  of  the  markets.  But  this*  altbough  it  may  b^ 
the  interest  of  the  trader,  is  not  that  of  the  ptiblic.  The  public  inr 
'tcrest  requires  the  greatest  possible  exportation  and  impovtatioiii. 
The  interest  of  the  manufacturer,  is  to  dispose  of  as  much  of  the 
commodity  in  which  he  deals  as  possible  $-^that  of  the  consumer, 
to  obtain  foreign  commodities  at  the  cheapest  rate  ;-^.that  of  thf 
private  trader,  to  export  and  import  only  the  quantity  which  can 
be  disposed  of  at  an  advantageous  rate  of  profit.  The  activity,  ithr 
dustry,  and  frugality,  of  individual  speculators  would  overcome 
jione  of  the  important  obstacles  to  the  extension  of  the  Indian  trade. 
They  would  not  inspire  Hindus  with  a  taste  for  European  luxuij^^ 
they  would  not  diminish  the  skill  of  the  English  manufacturery^ior 
induce  Buonaparte  to  open  the  ports  of  the -Continent  to  lodiapn  prOi* 
duce.  Some  years'  experience,  andmanycommercial  failusesi  would 
probably  be  necessary  to  teach  ardent  speculators  the  extent  of  the 
markets  at  home  and  abroad;  but,  subsequently  to  this  dear-boi^hc 
discovery,  the  trade  would  probably  subside  withia  its  amient  li« 
mits,  before  the  acquisition  of  the  Dewanni :  and,  instead  of  very 
moderate  prdfits  on  an  immense  capital,  the  traders  to  India  ivouM 
again  reap  a  very  high  rate  of  profct  on  a  small  one.  It  is  nor  dif- 
ficult to  decide  which  of  these  is  most  for  the  public  sdvaatage,  not 
.which  for  that  of  the  individual  ^culator. 

We  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  consider  the  noble  author's 
view  of  the  failure  in  efiocting  the  objects  to  which  the  profits  of 
the  Company  were  by  law  appropriated. 

Under  this  bead.  Lord  Lauderdale  exhibits^  in  a  pei^spicuotfs 
series,  the  splendid  views  of  future  financial  prosperity,  annually 
exhibited  by  Lord  Melville,  and  by  his  successors  in  the  Board  of 
Controol,  and  contrasts  them  v^ifth  the  real  result.  Instead  of  the 
extinction  of  the  Indian  debt,  tlie  annual  payment  to  government 
of  500^000/.,  and  the  accumulation  of  a  fuml  of  twelve  millions* 
as  a  Security  for  their  capital,  the  Company's  debts  have  increased 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  thirty-two  millions  i  and.no  one  of  the 
j^urposes,  contemplated  by  the  act  17^3,  has  yet  been  effected. 
In  this  part  of  his  subject,  many  of  our  author's  remarks  hare 
been  anticipated  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  who  were  far  from 
acquiescing,  at  any  time,  in  the  sanguine  views  of  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Controul.  The  statements  of  Lord  Melville,  in« 
deedj  were  all  founded  on  the  supposition  of  a  cot^tinuaace  of 
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peace ;  but,  certainly,  the  recent  defpatches  from  India,  previoufl/ 
to  his  celebrated  letter  of  June  i8of,  did  not  warrant  any  fucht 
afTamprion.  How  far  the  brilHant  profpefts  which  it  exhibits^ 
would  have  been  realized,  even  if  this  had  been  the  cafe,  it  is  now 
impontble  to  afcertain,  and  ufelefs  to  inquire. 

When  the  Marquis  of  Wellefley  aflumed  the  government  o^ 
India,  the  debts  of  the  Company  at  home  and  abroad  amountec^ 
to  fixteen  millions,  and  their  territorial  revenues  to  eight  millions. 
At  prefent  the  former  has  rifen  to  thirty-two  millionsi  and  tho^ 
latter  to  fifteen.  The  accumulation  of  debt,  and  the  additional 
revenue  may  both  be  fairly  confidered  as  the  refult  of  that  noble- 
man's meafurea.  Now,  it  cannot  be  denied,  we  conceive,  that 
thofe  meafures  have  been  completely  fuccefsfuL     Juft  or  unjuft^ 

Elittc  or  impolitic,  all  the  objeds  which  his  Lord  (hip  had  in  view 
ve  at  any  rate  been  fully  attained.  Neither  60  we  fee  any  rea^ 
fon  to  imagine  that  Lord  Welitfley  mifcalculated  the  expenditure 
refulting  from  the  fydem  he  purfued ;  or  that  he  at  any  time  Ima* 

£*ned  that  bis  objects  were  attainable,  without  producing  moil  o^ 
e  cpnfcquences  which  have  enfued.     Now,  upon  this  fuppoft- 
tion,  the  following  dilemma  is  inevitable: — either  Lord  Wellefley'* 
meafures  were  expedient,  or  they  were  inexpedient.     By  thofe 
who  maintain  the  former  opinion,  t|ie  aiFairs  of  the  Eaft  India- 
Company  mud  be  considered  as  at  this  moment  in  a  very  flourifli-* 
ing  condition ;  fmce  their  prefent  financial  embarri^iTments  are  on«* 
ly  the  cftimated  price  of  the  great  political  objects  which  have 
thus  been  accomplifhed.    They  may  addj  (though,  we  fear,  with 
more  plaufibility  than  juflice),  that  the  proportion  between  the 
Company's  debts  and  their  territorial  revenues,  is  not  materially 
altered.     But  they  may  furely  aflert,  with  truth,  that  neither  an 
individual,  nor  a  public  body,  can  be  confidered  as  ruined,  whofe 
whole  debts  are  confeffedly  lefs  than  the  aggregate  of  his  revenue 
for  three  years.     The  finances  of  Britain  fumiih  no  grounds  of 
abfolute  defponden^cy  to  the  minds  of  our  (latefmen  of  either  par-< 
ty  \  yet  the  proportion  which  her  public  debt  bears  to  her  annual 
income,  is  infinitely  more  formidable.     On  the  other  hand$  thofe 
who  condemn  Lord  Wellefley's  Indian  policy,  only  cenfure  what 
the  Court  of  Dire£lors  have  disapproved.     They  mufl  therefore 
admit,  that,  of  all  public  bodies,  the  Diredors  alone  have  been 
conCftent  in  maintaining  jud,  moderate  and  rational  principles,  fof 
the  government  of  our  Indian  pofTefiions.     From  experience  of  thtf 
faQ,  they  muft  allow,  that  his  Majefly's  mtnifters  are  lefs  likely  to 
maintain  fuch  principles  ;  and,  from  the  frequent  changes  of  men 
and  meafures,  it  may  be  fairly  inferred,  that  they  are  not  vefy 
likely  to  purfue  confifltut  plans  of  any  kind. 
If  we  have  been  fuccefsful  in  conveying  our  own  ideas  to  the 
yoL.  XV.  NO.  30.  S  inind» 
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minds  of  our  readers,  they  will  now  be  at  no  loss  to  reply  to  the 
queries  with  which  we  set  out.  They  will  probably  be  of  opinion^ 
that  the  hopes  held  out  to  the  nation  by  Lord  Melville  were  much 
too  sanguine,  even  on  the  improbable  supposition  of  a  long  con- 
tinuarce  of  peace  \  but  that  the  adoption  of  a  system  diametrical- 
ly opposite  to  that  assumed  in  his  calculations,  led  unavoidably  to 
the  total  failure  of  all  his  magnificent  predictions. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  actual  posture  of  afiairs  ia 
India,  without  feelin^^s  of  the  most  painful  anxiety  and  regret.  A 
great  part  of  this  naturally  proceeds  from  the  approaching  expira* 
tion  of  the  Company's  charter,  during  a  period  of  great  political 
and  commercial  embarrassment.  The  task  of  legislating  for  sixty 
millions  of  Asiatic  subjects,  is  about  to  devolve  on  the  represent- 
atives of  the  counties  and  boroughs  of  England, — on  a  body  com- 
posed of  men  eminently  skilled  indeed  in  general  principles,  but 
altogether  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  should,  in 
the  present  case,  limit  their  application.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  statesmen,  to  whose  lot  it  may  fall  to  decide  a  question  of 
such  awful  magnitude,  will  approach  it  without  prejudice!  and 
without  prepossession, — without  any  wish  to  catch  an  ephemeral 
popularity,  and  equally  uninfluenced  by  the  dread  of  innovation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cry  of  monopoly  on  the  other. 

Every  benevolent  mind  surveying,  on  the^spot,  the  fair  and  ap- 
parently solid  fabrick  reared  by  that  truly  patriotic  nobleman,  the 
Marquis  of  Cornwall  is,  for  the  happy  and  indissoluble  union  of 
two  distant  natiops,  must  have  exclaimed,  •  Esto  perpetual  *  The 
simple  principle  on  which  he  proceeded  was, that  each  nation  should 
submit  to  a  limitation  of  all  privileges  that  might,  in  their  exercise^ 
be  productive  o'  disunion.  But  the  government  of  this  country  has 
hitherto  appeared  little  aware  of  the  delicate  and  uncertain  tenure 
by  which  we  hold  the  dominion  of  that  great  and  extraordinary 
region.  We  have  st-en  one  commander  in  chief  occasion  a  san- 
gi;inary  conspiracy,  for  the  truly  important  purpose  of  effecting  a 
change  in  the  dress  of  the  Sepoys  :  and  if  we  may  adopt  Lord 
Minto's  statement,  his  successor  has  produced  a  far  more  general 
disafFecion,  in  order  to  obtain  political  ir  fluence,  or  to  revenge 
himself  for  the  want  of  iN  A  continuation  of  such  appointments 
will  very  soon  spare  us  the  trouble  of  legislating  for  India ;  and 
the  public  should  know,  that  our  trade  with  that  country  will  not 
survive  for  a  day  ou^  political  existence  as  its  rulers ;  and  that 
the  lives  of  our  countrymen  on  the  spot  will,  in  all  hucnan  pro- 
bability, be  sacrificed  in  the  expIoMon. 

fThe  people  of  England  appear  to  consider  the  Hindus  as  a  dull 
phlegmatic  r  .ice,  little  to  be  moved  either  by  good  or  bybad  treat- 
mentj  and  whose  weakly  frames  and  dastardly  spirits  would  shrink 
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ftom  resietancei  under  any  extremity  of  condition*  We  can  af- 
firm, on  the  warrant  of  a  very  extensive  intercoursei  that,  if  any 
Englishman,  who  has  at  all  conversed  withjthem^  entertains  these 
opinions,  that  person  has  never  penetrated  the  veil  of  ceremony 
which  envelops  the  Hindu  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  Corpore;i[ 
debility  may  be  justly  predicated  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal  pro- 
per ;  and  of  them  only  of  the  whole  Indian  population.  Let  thos© 
officers  who  have  led  to  victory  the  youth  of  the  upper  provinces, 
enrolled  under  the  Company's  standard,  say,  whether  they  want-^ 
ed  courage  to  adopt,  or  strength  to  execute,  the  orders  of  their 
commanders  !  From  an  extensive  and  very  intimate  knowledge 
of  their  character  and  habits  we  venture  to  assert,  and  challenge 
contradiction,  that  the  Hindus  are  an  extremely  volatile  race,  full 
of  sensibility,  powerfully  affected  by  kind  usage  ;  and,  with  what- 
ever dexterity  it  may  be  concealed,  easily  and  permanently  dis- 
gusted by  the  contrary.  To  conclude,  they  are,  of  all  the  people 
we  have  ever  known,  the  most  capable  of  adopting  desperate  re- 
solutions. To  such  forms,  and  to  such  evils  of  despotism,  as 
they  were  accustomed  to  under  the  Moslem  government,  but  to 
those  only,  they  submit  with  great  resignation  ;  and  it  is  to  this 
circumstance,  chiefly,  we  presume,  that  they  are  indebted  for  the 
opinion  entertained  of  them  in  Europe. 

We  have  already  stated  our  conviction,  that  the  same  day  which 
terminates  our  political  power  in  India,  will  put  a  period  to  all 
our  intercourse  with  th^t  country.    To  maintain  the  former,  a  wise 
government  is  much  more  necessary  than  a  strong  army.    An  army 
composed  of  British  troops  may  be  suiTicieptly  numerous  to  subdue, 
but  must  be  altogether  inadequate  to  retain  it,  against  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  people.     It  were  useless  here  to  state  the  essentials  of 
good  government.     The  first  is,  undoubtedly,  an  intelligent,  vigi-^ 
lant,  and  incorruptible  administration  of  justice.     But  as,  in  all 
countries  (but  0*^?)  the  weak  are  in  some  degree  exposed  to  oppres- 
sion from  the  powerful,  we  must  be  careful  that  those  who  are 
thus  tempted  are,  in  as  few  instances  as  possible,  our  country- 
men ;  and  that,  in  every  district  throughout  the  British  territories, 
no  Englishman  shall  appear  in  any  other  character  than  that  of 
a  redresser  of  grievances  ;  a  protector  from  the  violence  of  the 
sufferer's  oir/i  countrymen.     To  attain  these  objects,  an  establish- 
ment similar  to  the  Company*s  civil  service  is,  under  any  change 
of  system,  indispensible  ;  since  there  is  no  other  system  by  which 
M'e  can  be  assured  that  no  individual  shall  fill  an  olEce  of  trust, 
who,  by  a  long  residence  in  India,  through  a  gradation  of  sub- 
ordinate employments,  shall  not  have  obtained  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  laws,  manners,  and  languages  of  the  people  he  is 
destined  to  rule.     But  it  does  not  appear  that  this  primary  ob- 
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ject  can  be  better  attained,  nor  the  perhaps  still  more  essential 
one,  of  excluding  prirate  European  settlers  from  the  interior  of 
India,  more  effectually  or  less  invidiously  accomplished,  thaa 
through  the  medium  of  the  East  India  Company.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  necessity  of  the  officer  speaking  the  language  of  his 
men,  will  at  all  times  prevent  the  Indian  army  from  being  c6m* 
pletely  incorporated  witn  the  King's. 

Our  foreign  politics,  as  connected  with  .the  native  governments- 
of  India,  were  never  very  complicated  j.  and  the  operations  of  Ijord- 
Wellesley  have  had  a  wonderful  effect  in  simplifying  them.  It  is- 
the  interior  polity  of  our  own  immense  empire  that  will  deserve 
and  require  the  full  attention  of  his-  Majesty's  ministers,  if  the 
Company  be  annihilated.  Without  practical  experience,  and  des- 
titute of  local  knowledge^  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that 
the  most  penetrating  European  statesman  must  be  utterly  incapa- 
ble even  of  conjecturing  the  efFeet  of  any  regulation  proposed  to 
him,  for  the  internal  government  of  that  vast  empire.  How  this^ 
difficulty  is  to  be  obviated, — and  how  a  consistent  and  undeviating 
line  of  policy,  combining  unity  of  principle  and  object,  which  is 
essential  in  all  governments,  but  supremely  so,  in  that  of  a  dis- 
tant empire,  is  to  be  obtained,  amidst  the  frequent  changes  of  his 
ISlajesty's  councils, — are  questions  deserving  the  attention  of  all 
who  desire  to  perpetuate  the  connexion  between  India  and  Eng- 
land. When  these  important  points  are  disposed  of,  it  will  be 
time  to  attend  to  the  commercial  argument — to  discriminate  be* 
tween  the  most  that  may  be  plausibly  demanded,  and  what  may* 
be  conceded,  without  the  hazard  of  incurring  more  serious  evils* 
than  the  renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  monopoly. 


Art.  II.     Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Victor  Alfieri. 
Written  by  Himself.     2  vol.  8vo.     pp.  614.     London,  1610. 

T^His  book  contains  the  delineation  of  an  extraordinary  and  not 
•*•  very  engaging  character ;  and  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  a  great  poetical  genius.  It  is  deserving  of  notice 
in  both  capacities ;  but  chiefiy  in  the  first, — as  there  prob.4bIy  never 
was  an  instance  in  which  the  works  of  an  author  were  more  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  his  personal  peculiarities.  Pride  and  enthusi- 
asm— irrepressible  vehemence  and  ambition — and  an  arrogant,  fas- 
tidious, and  somewhat  narrow  system  of  taste  and  opinions,  were 
the  great  leading  features  in  the  mind  of  Alfieri.  Strengthened,, 
and  in  some  degree  produced,  by  a  loose  and  injudicious  educa- 
tion, those  traits  were  still  further  developed  by  the  premature  and 
grotr:iCtcd  indulgences  of  a  very  dissipated  youth  j.  and  when,  at 
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lastt  tliey  admitted  of  an  application  to  studjr,  imparted  ttieir  own 
character  of  impetuosity  to  those  more  meritorious  exertions;— 
converted  a  taste  into  a  pasion ;  and  left  him,  for  a  great  part  of 
lis  life,  under  the  influence  of  a  true  and  irresistible  inspiration. 
Svery  thing  in  him,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  passion  amd  un- 
'govemed  impulse ;  and,  while  he  was  raised  above  the  common 
lertl  of  his  degenerate  countrymen  by  a  stern  and  selfwilled 
haughtiness,  that  would  have  better  become  an  antient  Roman,  he 
was  chiefly  distinguished  from  other  erect  spirits,  by  the  vehemence 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  character,  and  by  the  uncoiitrouled 
dominion  which  he  allowed  Co  his  various  and  successive  propensU 
lies.  So  constantly  and  entirely,  indeed,  was  he  under  the  influ- 
ence of  these  domineering  attachments,  that  his  whole  life  and 
character  might  be  summed  up  by  describing  him  as  the  victim  of 
a  passion  for  horses — a  passion  for  travelling — a  passion  for  litera- 
ture— and  a  passion  for  what  he  called  independence. 

The  memoirs  of  such  a  life,  and  the  confessions  of  such  a  man, 
teem  to  hold  out  a  promise  of  no  common  interest  and  amusement. 
Yet,  though  they  are  here  presented  to  us  with  considerable  ful- 
ness and  apparent  fidelity,  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  been  much 
amused  or  interested  by  the  perusaL  There  is  a  proud  coldness  in 
the  narrative,  which  neither  invites  sympathy,  nor  flatters  the  ima- 
gination. The  author  seems  to  disdain  giving  himself  ^«  spectacle 
to  his  readers  \  and  chronicles  his  various  acts  of  extravagance  and 
fits  of  passion,  with  a  sober  and  languid  gravity,  to  which  we  can 
recollect  no  parallel.  In  this  review  of  the  events  and  feelings  of 
a  life  of  adventure  and  agitation,  he  is  never  once  betrayed  into  the 
language  of  emotion^  but  dwells  on  the  scenes  of  his  childhood 
without  tenderness,  and  on  the  struggles  and  tumults  of  hrs  riper 
years  without  any  sore  of  animation.  We  look  in  vain  through 
the  whole  narrative  for  one  gleam  of  that  magical  eloquence  by 
which  Rousseau  transports  us  into  the  scenes  he  describes,  and  in- 
to the  heart  which  responded  to  these  8cene8> — or  even  for  a  trait  of 
that  sociable  garrulity  which  has  enabled  Marmontel  and  Cumber- 
land to  give  a  grace  to  obsolete  anecdote,  and  to  people  the  whole 
space  around  them  with  living  pictures  of  the  beings  among  whom 
they  existed.  There  is  not  one  character  attempted  from  begin- 
ning to  end  of  this  biography, — which  is  neither  lively,  in  shorr, 
nor  eloquent— neither  playful,  impassioned,  nor  sarcastic.  ^Neither 
is  it  a  mere  unassuming  outline  of  the  author's  history  and  publi- 
cations, like  the  short  notices  of  Hume  or  Smith.  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  pretty  copious  and  minute  narrative  of  all  his  feelings 
and  adventures ;  and  contains,  as  we  should  suppose,  a  tolerably 
accurate  enumeration  of  his  migrations*  prejudices  and  antipathies^ 
-  Jt  is  not  that  he  does  not  condescend  to  taUc  about  trifling  things, 
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• 
but  that  he  will  not  talk  about  them  in  a  lively  or  interesting  man- 
ner; and  systematically  declines  investing  any  part  of  his  state- 
ment with  those  picturesque  details,  and  that  warm  colouring,  by 
which  alone  the  story  of  an  individual  can  often  excite  much  inte* 
rest  among  strangers.     Though  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  the 
original  of  thete  Memoirs,  we  will  venture  to  add,  that  they  are 
by  no  means  well  written,  and  that  they  will  form  no  exception 
to  the  general  observation,  that  almost  all  Italian  prose  is  feeble 
and  deficient  in  precision.     There  is  something,  indeed,  quite  re- 
raarkable  in  the  wordiness  of  most  of  the  modern  writers  in  this 
language, — the  very  copiousness  and  smoothness  of  which  seems 
to  form  an  apology  for  the  want  of  force  or  exactness — and  to  hide, 
with  its  sweet  and  uniform  flow,  both  from  the  writer  and  the 
reader,  that  penury  of  thought,  and  looseness  of  reasoning,  which 
are  so  easily  detected  when  it  is  rendered  into  a  harsher  dialect. 
Unsatisfactory,  however,  as  they  are  ip  many  particulars,  it  is  still 
impossible  to  peruse  the  memoirs  of  such  a  man  as  Alfieri  without 
some  interest  and  gratification.    The  traits  of  ardour  and  original- 
ity that  are  disclosed  through  all  the  reserve  and  gravity  of  the 
style,  beget  a  continual  expectation  and  curiosity;  and  even  those 
parts  of  his  story  which  seem  to  belong  rather  to  his  youth,  rank 
and  education,  than  to  his  genius  or  peculiar  character,  acquire  a 
degree  of  importance,  from  considering  how  far  these  very  circum- 
stances m^y  have  assisted  the  formation,  and  obstructed  the  deve- 
lopment of  that  character  and  genius  ;  and  in  what  respects  its  pe- 
culiarities may  be  referred  to  the  obstacles  it  had  to  encounter,  in 
misguidance,  passion  and  prejudice. 

Alfieri  was  born  at  Asti,  in  Piedmont,  of  noble  and  rich,  but 
illiterate  parents,  in  January  l';4y.  The  history  of  his  childhood, 
which  fills  five  chapters,  contains  nothing  very  remarkable.  The 
enrliest  thing  he  remembers,  is  being  fed  with  sweetmeats  by  an 
old  uncle  vith  square-;oed  shoes.  He  was  educated  at  home  by 
a  good-natured  stupid  priest ;  and  having  no  brother  of  his  own 
a-e,  was  without  any  friend  or  companion  for  the  greater  part  of 
his  childhood.  When  about  seven  years  old,  he  falls  in  love  with 
the  smooth  faces  of  some  male  novices  in  a  neighbouring  church  ; 
and  is  obliged  to  walk  about  with  a  green  net  on  his  hair,  as  a 
punishment  for  fibbing.  To  the  ?gony  which  he  endured  from 
this  iiifliction,  he  ascribes  his  acrupulcus  adherence  to  truth  through 
the  rest  of  his  life ; — all  this  notwihstandirj?,  he  is  tempted  to 
^teal  a  fan  from  an  old  luly  in  the  family,  and  grows  silent,  me- 
lancholy, and  reserved. — At  last,  when  about  ten  years  of  age,  he 
is  sent  to  the  academy  at  Turin. 

•      This  migration  adds  but  little  to  the  interest  of  the  narrative, 
or  the  improvement  of  ih«  writer.     The  academy  was  a  great,  iJl- 
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regulated  eftablifliment ;  in  one  quarter  of  which  the  pages  of 
the  Court,  and  foreigners  of  diftinftion,  were  indulged  in  every 
fort  of  diffiparion, — while  the  younger  pupils  were  (lowed  into 
filthy  cells,  ill  fed,  and  worfe  educated.  There  he  learned  a 
little  Latin,  and  tried,  in  vain,  to  acquire  the  elements  of  m.ithe« 
niatics;  for,  after  the  painful  application  of  feveral  months,  ^c  was 
never  able  to  compreliend  the  fourrh  propofition  of  Euclid ;  and 
found,  he  fays,  all  his  life  after,  that  he  had  '  a  completely  anti- 
geometrical  head. '  From  the  bad  diet,  and  prepofterouily  early 
hours  of  the  academy,  he  foon  fell  into  wretched  h:^alth,  and, 
growing  more  melancholy  and  folitary  than  t  ver,  became  covered 
over  with  fores  and  ulcers.  Even  in  this  fituation,  however,  a  lit« 
tie  glimmering  of  literary  ambition  became  viiible.  He  procured 
a  copy  of  Ariofto  from  a  voracious  fchoolft^ilow,  by  giving  up  to 
him  his  (hare  of  the  chickens  which  formed  their  Sunday  regale  ; 
and  read  Metafta(io  and  Gil  Bias  with  great  ardour  and  delight. 
The  infl.immability  of  his  imagination,  however,  was  more  (Irik- 
ingly  manifeded  in  the  tS^Oti  of  the  (irft  opera  to  which  he  was 
admitfrd,  when  he  was  only  about  twtlv**  yars  of  age. 

*  This  varied  and  enchanting  music,'  he  observes,  *  sunk  deep  into  my 
«ou1>  and  made  the  most  astonishing  impression  on  my  imagination ;— - 
it  agitated  the  inmost  recesses  of  ray  heart  to  such  a  degree,  that  for 
several  weeks  I  experienced  the  most  profound  melanchnly,  which  was 
not,  however,  wholly  unattended  with  pleasure.  I  became  tired  and 
disgusted  with  my  studies,  while  at  the  same  time  the  most  wild  and 
whimsical  ideas  took  such  possession  of  my  mind,  as  would  have  led 
me  to  pourtray  them  in  the  most  impassioned  verses,  had  I  not  been 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  true  nature  of  my  own  feelings.  It  was 
the  first  time  music  had  produced  such  a  powerful  effect  on  my  mind. 
I  had  never  experienced  any  thing  similar,  and  it  long  remained  en- 
graven on  my  memory.  When  I  recollect  the  feelings  excited  by  the 
representation  of  the  grand  operas,  at  which  1  was  present  during  se- 
veral carnivals,  and  compare  them  with  those  which  I  now  experi- 
ence, on  returning  from  the  performance  of  a  piece  I  have  not  wit- 
nessed for  some  time,  I  am  fully  convinced  that  nothing  acts  so  pow- 
erfully on  my  mind  as  all  species  of  music,  and  particularly  the  sound 
of  female  voices,  and  of  contro-alto.  Nothing  excites  more  various  or 
terrific  sensations  in  my  mind.  Thus  the  plots  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  my  tragedies  were  either  formed,  while  listening  to  music,  or 
a  few  hours  afterwards. '     p.  71 — 73. 

With  this  tragic  and  It.ilian  p^flTion  for  mufic,  he  had  a  fove- 
relgn  contempt  and  abhorrence, for  dancing.  His  own  account  of 
the  origin  of  this  antipathy,  and  of  the  firil  rife  of  thofe  national 
preji'diccsj  which  he  never  afterwards  made  any  effort  to  over- 
come, is  among  the  moft  ftriking  and  charaftcriftic  paflages  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  ftory. 

'  To  the  natural  hatred  I  had  to  dancing,  was  joined  an  invincible 
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antipathy  towards  my  master — a  Frenchman  newly  arrived  from 
Parts.  He  possessed  a  certain  air  of  polite  assurance  ;  which,  joined 
to  his  Yidiculous  motions  and  absurd  discourse,  greaRy  increased  the 
innate  aversion  I  felt  towards  this  frivolous  art.  So  unconquerable 
was  this  aversion,  that,  after  leaving  school,  1  could  never  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  join  in  any  dance  whatever.  The  very  name  of  this  a- 
musement  makes  me  Judder  and  laugh  at  the  same  time — a  circum- 
stance which  is  by  no  means  unusual  with  me.  I  attribute,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  this  dancing-master  the  unfavourable,  and  perhaps  erro^ 
neous,  opinion  I  have  formed  of  the  French  people,  who,  nevertheless, 
it  must  be  confessed,  possess  many  agreeable  and  estimable  qualities : 
but  it  is  difficult  to  weaken  or  efface  impressions  received  in  early 
youth.  Reason  lessens  their  iniluence  as  we  advance  in  life  ;  yet  it 
is  necessary  to  watch  over  ourselves,  in  order  to  judge  wiiliout  pas- 
sion, and  we  are  frequently  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  succeed.  Two 
other  causes  also  contributed  to  render  me  from  my  infancy  disgust- 
ed with  the  French  character.  The  first  was  the  impression  made 
on  my  mind  by  the  sight  of  those  ladies  who  accompanied  the  Dut- 
chess of  Parma  in  her  journey  to  Asti,  and  were  all  bedaubed  with 
rouge, — the  use  of  which  was  then  exclusively  confined  to  the  French, 
I  have  frequently  mentioned  this  circumstance  several  years  after- 
wards, not  being  able  to  account  for  such  an  absurd  and  ridiculous 
practice,  which  is  wholly  at  variance  with  nature;  for  when  either 
sick,  intoxicated,  or  from  any  other  cause,  human  beings  besmear 
themselves  with  this  detestable  rouge, — they  carefully  conceal  it, 
well  knowing  that,  when  discovered,  it  only  excites  the  laughter  or 
pity  of  the  beholders.  These  painted  French  figures  left  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  my  mind,  and  inspired  me  with  a  certain  feel- 
ing of  disgust  towards  the  females  of  this  nation. 

*  From  my  geographical  studies  resulted  another  cause  of  antipathy 
to  that  nation.  Having  seen  on  the  chart  the  great  difference  in  ex. 
tent  and  population  between  England  or  Prussia  and  France,  and 
hearing  every  time  news  arrived  from  the  armies  that  die  French  had 
been  beaten  by  sea  and  land ; — recalling  to  mind  the  fin>t  ideas  of  my 
infancy,  during  which  I  was  told  that  the  French  had  frequently  been 
in  possession  of  Asti,  and  that  during  the  last  time  .they  had  suffered 
themselves  to  be  taken  prisoners  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand, without  resistance,  after  conducting  themselves  while  they  re» 
mained  in  possession  of  the  place  with  the  greatest  insolence  and  ty- 
ranny ; — all  these  different  circumstances  being  associated  with  the 
idea  of  the  ridiculous  dancing-master,  tended  more  and  more  to  rivet 
in  my  mind  an  aversion  to  the  French  nation. '     p.  83-t86. 

At  the  early  age  of  fourteen,  Alficri  was  put  in  pofftffllon  of 
a  connderable  part  of  his  fortune  ;  and  launched  immediately  into 
every  fort  of  fafhionable  folly  and  extravagance.  His  paflTion  for 
horfes,  from  which  he  was  never  entirely  emancipatcil,  now  took 
entire  poffeffion  of  his  foul  5  and  his  days  were  fpent  in  galiopr 
|ng  up  4nd  down  the  cpyirons  of  Turi?i|  in  company  chitfly  wnh 
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ibt  young  Englieh  iii4io  were  resident  in  tliat  capital.  From  itoB 
society)  and  these  exefcisea^  he  soon  <ieriired  such  improvement, 
that  in  a  short  time  lie  became  by  far  (he  most  skilful  jockey,  h»* 
mtr^  and  coachman,  that  modern  Italy  could  boast  of  producing. 
For  ten  or  turelve  years  after  this  period,  the  life  df  Aifieri  pr». 
«enls  a  most  humiliating^  but  instructive  picture  of  idleness,  dissi- 
pation and  ennui.  It  is  the  finest  and  most  flattering  iHasttation  dC 
Miss  Edgeworth's  admirable  tale  of  Lord  Glenthom ;  and,  in- 
deed, rather  outgoes  than  falls  short  of  that  high-coloured  and 
apparently  exaggerated  representation.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  co- 
incidence between  the  traits  of  the  fictitious  and  the  real  charac- 
ter, that  if  these  Memohs  had  been  published  when  Miss  Edge- 
wonh*s  story  wns  written,  it  would  have  been  impossible  not 
to  suppose  that  she  had  deri\'ed  from  them  every  thing  that  is 
striking  and  extraordinary  in  her  narrative.  For  two  or  three 
years,  Aifieri  contented  himself  with  running,  restless  and  dis- 
contented, over  the  dilTcrent  states  and  cities  of  Iraly,  almost  ig- 
'iiorant  of  its  language,  and  utterly  indifferent  both  to  its  literature 
^and  its  arts.  Consumed,  at  every  moment  of  inaction,  with  the 
most  oppressive  discontent  and  unhappiness,  he  had  no  relief  but 
in  the  velocity  of  his'  movements  and  the  rapidity  of  his  transi- 
tions. Disappointed  with  every  thing,  and  believing  himself  in- 
-capable  of  applic-ttion  or  reflection,  he  passed  his  days  in  a  per- 
petual fever  of  impatience  and  dissipntion  ; — apparently  pursuing 
enjoyment  with  an  eagerness  which  was  in  reality  inspired  by  the 
▼ain  hope  of  escaping  from  misery.  There  is  much  general  truths 
as  well  as  peculiar  character,  in  the  following  simple  confessiosu 

*  In  spite,  however,  of  tliis  constant  whirl  of  dissipation,  my  be-  * 
ing  master  of  my  own  actions;  notwithstanding  I  had  plenty  of  mo- 
ney, was  in  the  heyday  of  youth,  and  possessed  a  prepossessing  fi- 
gure ;  I  yet  felt  every  where  satiety,  ennui  and  disgust.  My  great- 
est pleasure  consisted  in  attending  the  opera  biiiFa,  though  the  gay 
and  lively  music  left  a  deep  and  melancholy  impression  on  my  mind, 
A  thousand  gloomy  and  mournful  ideas  assailed  my  imaginatioa,  in 
which  I  delighted  to  indulge  bv  wandering  alone  on  the  shores  near 
-the  Cbiaja  and  Portici. '     L  12'». 

When  he  gets  to  Venice,  things  are,  if  possible,  still  worse,— 
though,  like  other  hypochondriacs,  he  is  disposed  to  lay  the  biante 
on  the  winds  and  the  weather.  The  tumult  of  the  carnival  kept 
him  alive,  it  seems,  for  a  few  days. 

*  But  no  sooner  was  the  novelty  over,  than  my  habitual  melan* 
choly  and  ennui  retume<L  I  passed  several  days  together  in  com- 
plete solitude,  never  leaving  the  house,  nor  stirring  from  die  win- 
dow, whence  I  made  signs  to  a  young  lady  who  lodged  opposite, 
and  witli  whom  I  occasionally  exchanged  a  few  words.  Dozing  tlm 
fpst  of  the  day,  which  lutng  very  heavy  on  my  hands^  I  passed  my 
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time  cither  in  sleeping  or  in  dreaming,  I  knew  not  which,  and  fre- 
quently in  weeping  without  any  apparent  motive.  I  had  lost  my 
tranquillity,  and  I  was  unable  even  to  divine  what  had  deprived  me 
of  it.  A  few  years  afterwards,  on  investigating  the  cause  of  thk 
occurrence,  I  discovered  that  it  proceeded  from  a  malady  which  at- 
tacked me  every  spring,  sometimes  in  April,  and  sometimes  in  Junec 
its  duration  was  longer  or  shorter,  and  its  violence  very  different,  ac- 
cording as  my  mind  was  occupied. 

*  I  likewise  experienced  that  my  intellectual  faculties  resembled  a 
barometer,  and  that  I  possessed  more  or  less  talent  for  composition* 
in  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere.  During  the  preval- 
ence of  tlie  solstitiiil  and  equinoctial  winds,  I  was  always  remarkably 
stupid,  and  uniformly  evinced  less  penetration  in  tlie  evening  than 
the  morning.  I  likewise  perceived  that  the  force  of  my  imagination, 
the  ardour  cf  enthusiasm,  and  capability  of  invention,  were  possess- 
ed by  me  in  a  higlier  degree  in  the  middle  of  winter,  or  in  the  mid- 
dle of  summer,  than  during  the  intermediate  periods.  This  materi- 
ality, which  I  believe  to  be  common  to  all  men  of  a  delicate  nervous 
system,  has  greatly  contributed  to  lessen  the  pride  with  which  the 
good  I  have  done  might  have  inspired  me,  in  like  manner  as  it  has 
tended  to  diminish  the  shame  I  might  have  felt  for  the  errors  I  have 
committed,  particularly  in  my  own  art.  *     I.  140 — ll-S. 

In  his  nineteenth  year,  he  extends  his  travels  to  France,  and 
stops  a  few  weeks  at  Marseilles,  where  he  passed  his  evenings  ex- 
actly as  Lord  Glenthorn  is  represented  to  have  done  his  at  his  Irish 
castle.  To  help  away  the  hours,  he  went  every  night  to  the  play, 
although  his  Italian  ears  were  disgusted  with  the  poverty  of  the 
recitation ;  and, 

— *  after  the  performance  was  over,  it  was  my  regular  practice  to 
bathe  cveiy  evening  in  the  sea.  1  was  induced  to  indulge  myself  in 
tliis  luxury,  in  consequence  of  finding  a  very  agreeable  spot,  on  a 
tongue  of  land  lying  to  the  right  of  the  harbour,  where,  seated  on  the 
sand',  wiih  my  back  leaning  against  a  rock,  I  could  behold  the  sea  and 
sky  withc'Ut  interruption.  In  the  contemplation  of  these  objects,  cm- 
btllished  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  I  passed  my  time  dreaming 
of  fa ture  delights.  '     I.   150,151. 

In  a  very  snort  time,  however,  these  reveries  became  intoler- 
able; and  he  very  nearly  killed  himself  and  his  horses  in  rushing, 
with  incredible  velocity,  to  Paris.  This  is  his  own  account  of 
the  impression  which  was  made  upon  him  by  his  first  sight  of  tliis 
brilliant  metropolis. 

*  It  was  on  a  cold,  cloudy,  and  rainy  morning,  between  the  15th 
and  20th  of  August,  that  I  entered  Paris,  by  the  wretched  suburb 
of  Saint  Mnrceau.  Accustomed  to  tlie  clear  and  serene  sky  of  Italy 
;ind  Provence,  I  felt  much  surprised  at  the  thick  fog  wliich  envelop- 
ed the  city,  especially  at  iJiis  season.  Ntver  in  my  life  did  I  expe- 
rience mere  disagreeable  ieeliiigs  than  on  entering  the  damp  and  dirty 
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suburb  of  Saint  Gennaiiii  where  I  was  to  take  up  my  lodging. 
"What  inconsiderate  haste,  what  mad  folly  had  led  me  into  this  sin  Ik 
of  filth  and  nastiness  !  On  entering  the  inn,  I  felt  myself  thorough-* 
ly  undeceived  ;  and  I  should  certainly  have  set  off  again  immedi- 
ately, had  not  sliame  and  fatigue  withheld  me.  My  illusions  were 
still  further  dissipated  when  I  began  to  ramble  through  Paris.  The 
mean  and  wretched  buildings  ;  the  contemptible  ostentation  display^ 
ed  in  a  few  houses  dignified  with  the  pompous  appellation  of  hotels 
and  palaces  ;  the  filthiness  of  the  Gothic  churches ;  die  truly  Vandal- 
like construction  of  the  public  theatres  at  that  time,  besides  innu- 
merable other  disagreeable  objects,  of  which  not  the  least  disgustitig 
to  me  was  the  plastered  countenances  of  many  very  ugly  women,  far 
outweighed  in  my  mind  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  public  walks 
and  gardens,  the  infinite  variety  of  fine  carriages,  the  lofty  fagade 
of  the  Louvre,  as  well  as  the  number  of  spectacles  and  entertain- 
ments of  every  kind. '     I.  153,  154. 

There,  then,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected,  he  again  found 
himself  tormented  *  by  the  demon  of  melancholy ; '  and,  after 
trying  in  vain  the  boasted  stimulant  of  play,  he  speedily  grew 
wearied  of  the  place  and  all  its  amusements,  and  resolved  to  set 
off,  witliout  delay,  for  England.  To  Englmd,  accordingly,  he 
goes,  at  midwinter;  and  with  such  a  characteristic  and  compas- 
sionable  craving  for  all  sorts  of  powerful  sensations,  that  *  he  re- 
joiced exceedingly  at  the  extreme  cold,  which  actually  froze  the 
wine  and  bread  in  his  carriage  during  a  part  of  the  journey.  * 
Prepared,  as  he  was,  for  disappointment,  by  the  continual  extra- 
vagance of  his  expectation,  Al fieri  was  delighted  with  England. 
*  The  roads,  the  inns,  the  horses,  and,  above  all,  the  incessant 
bustle  in  the  suburbs,  as  well  as  in  the  capital,  all  conspired  to 
fill  my  mind  with  delight. '  He  passed  a  part  of  the  winter  in 
good  society  in  London;  but  soon  *  becoming  disgusted  with  as- 
semblies and  routs,  determined  no  longer  to  play  the  lord  in  the 
drawing-room,  but  i/ie  coachman  at  the  gate  : '  and  accordingly 
contrived  to  get  through  three  laborious  months,  by  being  *  \\\<i 
or  six  hours  every  morning  on  horseback,  and  being  seated  on  the 
CO  ichbox  for  two  or  three  hours  every  evening,  whatever  was  the 
state  of  the  weather.  *  Even  these  great  and  meritorious  exertions, 
however,  could  not  long  keep  down  his  inveterate  malady,  nor 
quell  the  evii  spirit  that  possessed  him ;  and  he  was  driven  to 
make  a  hasty  tour  through  the  west  of  England,  which  appears  to 
have  afforded  him  very  considerable  relief. 

*  The  country  then  so  much  enchanted  me  that  I  determined  to 
settle  in  it ;  not  that  I  was  mucli  attached  to  any  individual,  but  be- 
cause I  was  Jeliglited  with  the  scenery,  die  simple  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  modesty  and  beauty  of  the  women,  and,  above  all, 
witli  the  enjoyment  of  pohtical  liberty, — all  which  made  me  overlook 
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ks  mtitable  climate,  the  -mekmcholy  almost  inseparable  frCfoi  it,  -aiod 
the  exorbitant  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life. '     I.  162,  165. 

Scarcely,  however,  wa$  this  bold  resolution  of  seitUng  adopted, 
when  the  author  ts  aie^ain  *  seized  with  the  mania  of  traTelltng  ^  * 
and  skims  over  to  Holland  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  And 
Kere  he  is  still  more  ofFectually  diverted  than  ever,  by  falling  in 
iove  with  a  young  married  lady  at  the  Hague>  who  was  obliging 
enough  to  return  his  affection.  Circumstances^  however,  at  last 
compel  the  fair  one  to  rejoin  her  husband  in  Switzerland ;  ^nd 
ibe  impetuous  Italian  is  affected  with  such  violent  despair,  that 
be  makes  a  despirate  attempt  on  bis  life,  by  taking  off  the  band- 
ages after  being  let  blood ;  and  returns  sullenly  to  Italy,  with- 
out stopping  to  look  at  any  things  or  uttering  a  single  word  to 
bis  servant  during  the  whole  course  of  the  journey. 

'lilts  violent  (it  of  depression,  however,  and  the  seclusion  by 
which  it  was  followed,  led  him,  for  the  first  time,  to  look  into 
bts  books;  and  the  perusal  of  the  lives  of  Plutarch  seems  to 
bave  made  such  an  impression  on  his  ardent  and  susceptible  spi- 
sit,  that  a  passion  for  liberty  and  independence  now  took  the  lead 
of  every  other  in  his  soul,  and  he  became  for  life  an  emulator  of 
the  antient  republicans.  He  read  the  story  of  Timoleon,  Brutus, 
&c.,  he  assures  us,  with  floods  of  tears,  and  agonies  of  admira- 
tion. *  I  was  like  one  beside  himself,  and  shed  tears  of  mingled 
^rief  and  rage  at  having  been  born  at  Piedmont,  and  at  a  period, 
and  under  a  government,  where  it  was  impossible  to  conceive  or 
erecute  any  great  design. '  The  same  sentiment,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  haunted  him  for  tlie  greater  part  of  his  life  ;  and  is  ex- 
pressed in  many  passages  of  these  Memoirs  besides  the  follow- 
ing. 

*  Having  lived  two  or  three  years  almost  wholly  among  the  Ene- 
lis^  ;  having  heard  their  power  and  riches  every  where  celebrated: ; 
having  contemplated  their  great  political  influence,  and  on  the  other 
hand  viewing  Italy  wholly  degraded  from  her  rank  as  a  nation,  and 
the  Italians,  divided,  weak,  and  enslaved,  I  was  ashamed  of  being 
an  Italian,  and  wished  not  to  possess  any  thing  in  common  with  this 
nation.  *     I.  p.  121. 

*  I  was  naturally  attached  to  a  domestic  life  ;  but  after  having 
visited  England  at  nineteen,  and  read  Plutarch  with  the  greatest  in« 
terest  at  twenty  years  of  age,  I  experienced  the  roost  insu£Ferable 
repugnance  at  marrying  and  having  my  children  bom  at  Turin.  * 
I.  p.  175. 

The  time,  however,  was  not  yet  come  when  study  was  to  bal- 
last and  anchor  this  agitated  spirit.  Plutarch  was  soon  thrown 
aside ;  and  the  patriot  and  his  horses  gallop  ofF  to  Vienna.  The 
^rate  of  his  mind,  both  as  to  idleness  and  politics^  is  strikingly  re- 
presented in  the  following  short  passage. 
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*  I  might  easily^  durme  my  stay  at,  Vienna,  bare  been  introdoeedt 
to  the  celebrated  poet  Metastasto,  at  whose  house  our  mimsteri  the- 
old  and  respectable  Count  Canale,  parsed  his  evenings  in  a  select 
company  of  men  of  letters,  whose  chief  amusement  consiaed  in, 
reading  portions  from  the  Greek',  Latin  and  Italian  classics.  Har« 
iBg  taken  an  affection  for  me,  he  wished,  out  of  pity  to  my  idleness 
to  conduct  me  thither.  But  I  declined  accompanying  him,  either 
from  my  usual  awkwardness,  or  from  the  contempt  which  the  con- 
stant habit  of  reading  French  works  had  given  me  for  Italian  pio« 
ductioas*  Bence  I  concluded,  that  this  assemblage  of  men  of  let* 
tersy  with  their  classics,  would  be  only  a  dismal  company  of  pedants.. 
Besides,  I  had  seen  Metastasio,  in  ^e  gardens  of  Schoenbnsnn,  per- 
form the  customary  genuflexion  to  Maria  Theresa  in  such  a- servile, 
and  adulatory  manner,  that  ly  who  had  my  head  stuflned  with  Plu< 
tarch,  and  who  embellished  every  theory,  could  not  think  of  bind- 
ing myself,  either  by  the  ties  of  familiarity  or  friendship,  with  a  poet 
who  had  sold  himself  to  a  despotism  which  I  so  cordially  detested.  ^ 
I.  p.  18%  183. 

From  Vienna  he  fiew  to  Prussia,  which,  he  says^  looked  all, 
like  one  great  guardhouse ;  and  where  he  could  not  repress  <  the 
horror  and  indignation  he  felt  at  beholding  oppression  and  desppN 
ism  assuming  the  mask  of  virtue.'  From  Prussia  he  passed  on 
to  Denmark  y  where  his  health  was  seriously  affected  by  the  pro- 
iigacy  in  which  he  indulged  ;  and  where  the  only  amusement  he 
could  relish,  consisted  in  '  driving  a  sledge  with  inconceivable 
Telocity  over  the  snow. '  In  this  way  he  wandered  on  through. 
Sweden  and  Finland  to  Russia  ;  and  experienced,  as  usual,  a  mi- 
serable disappointment  on  arriving  at  St  Petersburg. 

'  Alas !  no   sooner  had   I  reached  this  A  siatic   assemblage  o£ 
wooden  huts,  than  Rome,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Florence,  rose  to  my* 
recollection ;  and  I  could  not  refrain  from  laughing^.     What  I  -after-* 
wards  saw  of  this  country  tended  still  more  strongly  to  confirm  laj^ 
first  impression,  that  it  merited  not  to  be  seen.     Every  thing,  except; 
their  beards  and  their  horses,  disgusted  me  so  much,  that,  during, 
six  weeks  I  remained  among  these  savages,  I  wished  not  to  become^ 
acquainted  with  any  one,  nor  even  to  see  the  two  or  three  youths; 
with  whom  I  had  associated  at  Turin,  and  who  were  descended  from, 
the  first  families  of  the  country.     I  took  no  measure  to  be  presented 
to  the  celebrated  Autocratrix  Catliarine  II. ;  nor  did  I  even  behold, 
the  countenance  of  a  sovereign  who  in  our  days  has  outstripped  famrv 
On  investigating,  at  a  future  period,  the  reason  of  such  extraordinary 
conduct,  I  became  convinced  that  it  proceeded  from  a  certain  into- 
lerance of  character,  and  a  hatred  to  every  species  of  tyranny,  and 
which  in  this  particular  instance  attached  itself  to  a  person  suspected 
of  the  most  horrible  crime — the  murder  of  a  defenceless  husband.  * 
L  p.  I  O-l-,  1 95. 

Tiu6  rage  for  liberty  continued  to  possess  him  in  his  return 
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through  Prussia,  and  really  seems  fo  have  reached  its  acme  when 
it  dictated  the  following  most  preposterous  passage, — which|  we 
cannot  help  suspectingi  is  indebted  for  part  of  its  absurdity  ta 

the  translator. 

*  I  visited  Zorndorff,  a  spot  rendered  famous  by  the  sanguinary 
battle  fought  between  the  Russians  and  Prussians,  where  thousands 
of  men  on  both  sides  were  immolated  on  tlie  altar  of  despotism,  and 
thus  escaped  from  the  galling  yoke  which  oppressed  them.  The 
place  of  their  interment  was  easily  recognized  by  its  greater  verdure, 
and  by  yielding  more  abundant  crops  than  the  barren  and  unproduc- 
tive soil  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  On  this  occasion^  I  reflected  tvith 
sorroWf  that  slaves  seem  every  xikere  onlfj  horn  to  fertilize  ike  soil  on 
tokick  they  vegetate. '     I.  1 96,  1 97. 

After  this  he  meets  with  a  beautiful  ass  at  Gottingen,  and  re* 
grets  that  his  indolence  prevented  him  from  availing  himself  of 
this  excellent  opportunity  for  writing  some  immeasurably  face- 
tious verses  '  upon  this  recounter  of  a  German  and  an  Italian 
ass  in  so  celebrated  an  university  ! '  After  a  hasty  expedition  to 
Spa,  he  again  traverses  Germany  and  Holland,  and  returns  to 
England  in  the  twenty- third  year  of  his  age  ;  where  he  is  speedily 
involved  in  some  very  distressing  and  discreditable  adventures. 
He  engages  in  an  intrigue  with  an  English  lady  of  rank,  and  is 
challenged  and  slightly  wounded  by  her  husband.  After  this 
eclat,  he  consoles  himself  with  the  thought  of  marrying  the  frail 
fair,  with  whom  he  is,  as  usual,  most  heroically  in  love ;  when 
he  discovers,  to  his  infinite  horror  and  consternation,  that,  pre- 
vious to  her  connexion  with  him,  she  had  been  equally  lavish  of 
her  favours  to  her  husband's  groom,  who?e  jealous  resentment 
led  hiin  to  wa^ch  and  expose  this  new  infidelity.  After  many 
struggles  between  shame,  resentment,  and  unconquerable  love, 
he  at  last  tears  himsv  If  from  this  sad  sample  of  English  virtue, 
and  mrikes  h's  w.iy  to  Holland,  bursting  with  grief  and  indigna- 
tion ;  but  without  seeming  to  think  that  (here  was  the  slightest 
occasion  for  any  degree  of  contrition  or  self-condemnation.  From 
Holland  he  goes  to  Frjiice,  and  from  France  to  Spain — as  idle, 
aid  more  oppres,3ed  with  himself  than  ever — buying  and  caressing 
Andalusian  horses,  and  constantly  ready  to  sink  under  the  her.vy 
burden  of  existence.  Ac  Madrid  he  hr^.s  set  down  an  extraordi- 
iinrv  trait  of  tl^e  dangerous  impetuosity  of  his  temper.  His 
f^iitiiful  servant,  in  combing;  his  hair,  happened  accidentally  to  give 
him  a  little  pain  by  .  tretc^irg  one  hair  a  little  more  than  the  rest, 
upon  which,  wirl.ont  spying  one  word,  he  first  seized  a  candle- 
Stick,  and  felled  him  to  the  gromui  with  a  huge  wound  in  his 
templf",  and  then  drew  his  sword  to  despatch  him,  upon  his  of- 
fering to  make  some  resistance.  The  sequel  of  the  story  is  some- 
what 
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vrhat  more  creditable  to  his  magnanimity,  than  this  part  of  it  is  to 
his  self-command. 

^  I  was  shocked  at  the  brutal  excess  of  passion  into  which  I  had 
fallen.  Though  Ellas  was  somewhat  calmed*  he  still  appeared  to 
retain  a  certain  degree  of  resentment ;  yet  I  was  not  disposed  to  dis- 
play towards  him  the  smallest  distrust.  Two  hours  after  his  wound 
was  dressed  I  went  to  bed,  leaving  the  door  open,  as  usual,  bctweea 
my  apartment  and  the  chamber  in  which  he  slept ;  notwithstanding 
the  remonstrance  of  the  Spaniards,  who  pointed  out  to  me  the  absur- 
dity of  putting  vengeance  in  the  power  of  a  man  whom  I  had  so 
much  icritated.  I  said  even  aloud  to  Elias,  who  was  already  in  bed« 
that  he  might  kill  me  if  he  was  so  inclined  during  the  night ;  and 
that  I  justly  merited  such  a  fate.  But  this  brave  man,  who  possess- 
ed  as  much  elevation  of  soul  as  myself,  took  no  other  revenge  for 
my  outrageous  conduct,  except  preserving  for  several  years  two 
handkerchiefs  stained  with  blood  which  had  been  bound  round  his 
heady  and  which  he  occasionally  displayed  to  my  view.  It  is  n€ces« 
sary  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  character  and  manners  of  the 
Fiedmontese,  in  order  to  comprehend  the  mixture  of  fbrocity^and 
generosity  displayed  on  both  sides  in  this  affair. 

*  When  at  a  more  mature  age,  I  endeavoured  to  discover  the 
cause  of  this  violent  transport  of.  rage.  I  became  convinced  that 
the  trivial  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  it,  was,  so  to  speak,  like 
the  last  drop  poured  into  a  vessel  ready  to  run  over.  My  .irascible 
temper,  which  must  have  been  rendered  still  more  irritable  by  soli- 
tude and  perpetual  idleness,  required  only  the  slightest  impulse  to 
cause  it  to  burst  forth.  Besides,  I  never  lifted  a  hand  against  a  do* 
mesttc,  as  that  would  have  been  putting  them  on  a  level  with  my- 
self. Neither  did  I  ever  employ  a  cane,  nor  any  kind  of  weapon,  ia 
order  to  chastise  them,  though  1  frequently  threw  at  them  any  move- 
able that  ftll  in  my  way,  as  many  young  people  do,  during  the  first 
ebullitions  of  anger ;  yet  I  dare  to  affirm  that  I  would  have  approv-* 
edf  and  even  esteemed  the  domestic  who  should  on  such  occasions 
have  rendered  me  back  the  treatment  he  received,  since  I  never  pu- 
nished them  as  a  master,  but  only  contended  with  them  as  one  man 
with  another. '     I.  244 — 6. 

At  Lisbon  he  forms  an  acquaintance  with  a  literary  country- 
man  of  his  own,  and  feel«,  for  the  first  time  of  his  life^  a  glow 
of  admiration  on  perusing  some  passages  of  Italian  poetry.  From 
this  he  returns  to  Spain,  and,  after  lounging  over  the  whojc  o£ 
that  kingdom,  returns  through  France  to  Italy,  and  arrives  at 
Turin  in  1775.  Here  he  endeavours  to  maintain  the  same  une«; 
qual  contest  of  dissipation  against  ennui  and  conscious  folly,  and 
falls  furiously  in  love,  for  the  third  time,  with  a  woman  of  morfr 
than  doubtful  reputation,  ten  years  older  than  himself.  Ncither- 
the  intoxication  of  this  passion,  however,  nor  the  daily  exhibition, 
of  his  twelve  fine  horses^  could  repress  the  shame  and  indigna- 
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tfon  which  he  felt  at  thus  wasting  his  dajrs  ia  inglorious  Itcenti- 
cusness ;  and  his  heahh  was  at  last  seriously  affected  by  those 
compunctious  vtsitings  of  his  conscience.  In  1 774*,  while  watch- 
ing by  his  unworthy-  mistress  in  a  fit  of  sickness,  he  sketched  oat 
a  few  scenes  of  a  dramatical  work  in  Italian,  which  was  thrown 
aside  and  forgotten  immediately  on  her  recovery  ;.  and  it  was  not 
liiJ  the  year  after,  that,  after  many  struggles,  he  formed  the  re- 
sol  urion  of  detaching  himself  from  this  degji^ading  connesuon. 
The  efforts  which  this  cost  hini«  and  the  means  he  adopted  tp  en«- 
sure  his  own  adherence  to  his  resolution,  appear  altogether  wild 
and  extravagant  to  our  northern  imagination*  In  the  first  place^ 
he  had  himself  lashed  with  strong  cords  to  his  elbow  chair,  ta 
prevent  him  from  rushing  into  the  presence  of  the  syren  $  and, 
in  tlie  next  place,  he  cut  ofF  his  hair,  in  order  to  make  it  impofr* 
sible  for  him  to  appear  with  decency  in  any.  society*  The  fint 
fifteen  days>  be  assures  us,  he  spent  entirely  ^  in  uttering  tlie  nMSl 
frightful  groans  and  lamentations,'  and  the  next  in  ridfng  furious- 
ly through  all  the  solitary  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  lasty 
however,  this  frenzy  of  grief  began  to  subside  ;  and,  most  fortu^^ 
nately  for  the  world  and  the  author,  gave  place  to  a  passion  for 
literature,  which  absorbed  the  powers  of  this  fiery  spirit  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  future  existence.  The  perusal  of  a  wretcl^ 
ed  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  striking  resemblance 
he  thought  he  discovered  between  his  own  case  and  that  of  An^ 
tony,  first  inspired  him  with  the  resolution  of  attempting  a  dra* 
znatic  piece  on  the  same  subject ;  and,  after  encountering  the 
most  extreme  difficulty  from  his  utter  ignorance  of  poetical  die* 
tion,  and  of  pure  Italian,  he  at  last  hammered  out  a  tragedy,  which 
was  represented  with  td!erable  success  in  1775.  From  this  mo^ 
ment  his  whole  heart  was  devoted  to  dramatic  poetry ;  and  Utera* 
ry  glory  became  the  idol  of  his  imagination. 

In  entering  upon  this  new  and  arduous  career,  he  soon  disco^ 
vered  that  greater  sacrifices  were  required  of  him  than  he  had  hi-- 
therto  offered  to  any  of  the  former  objects  of  his  idolatry.  The 
defects  ti  his  education,  and  his  long  habits  of  indolence  and  inat* 
tention  to  every  thing  connected  with  letters,  imposed  upon  him 
ht  more  than  tlie  ordinary  labour  of  a  literary  apprenticeship.r 
Havinig  never  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pure  Tuscan, 
»nd  being  obliged  to  speak  French  during  so  many  years  of  tra- 
Telling,  he  found  himself  shamefully  deficient  in  the  knowledge 
of  that  beautiful  language,  in  which  he  proposed  to  enter  his 
claims  to  immortality  ;  and  bt'gan,  therefore,  a  course  of  the 
most  carefurand  critical  reading  of  the  great  authors  who  had 
adorned  it.  Dante  and  Petrarca  were  his  great  models  of  purity  ^ 
and)  next  to  them^  Ariosto  and  Ta^so  \  in  which  four  writers,  he 
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girtf  it  ft«  iiU  optttion,  diat  there  is  to  be  found  the  perCeAioit 
of  ererj  Itf le,  except  that  fitted  for  dramatic  poetry-^of  which» 
he  mott  than  infinuateSi  that  htf  own  writings  are  the  only  ex^ 
Ming  example;  In  order  to  acqdire  a  perfeft  knowledge  and 
command  of  their  diritle  language,  he  not  onlv  made  many  long 
Ytfics  to  Tafcany,  but  abfolutely  interdi£led  nimfelf  the  nfe  of 
every  other  fott  of  feadingi  and  abjured  for  eter  that  I^rench  1h 
terattire  which  he  feems  to  have  piways  regarded  with  a  mixture 
of  envy  and  dlfdain.  To  make  amends  for  this,  he  went  refo- 
folutely  back  to  the  riidiments  of  his  Latin  ^  and  tead  over  all  the 
dailies  in  that  language  with  a  moft  patient  and  labortous  atten- 
tion. He  likewife  committed  to  memory  many  thoufand  lines 
from  the  authors  he  propofed  to  imitate  \  and  fought,  with  the 
greateft  aflidultyi  the  acquaintance  of  all  the  fcholars  and  critics' 
diat  came  in  his  way,-«^peftering  them  with  continual  queries,, 
and  with  requefting  their  opinion  upon  the  infinite  quantity  of 
bad  verfes  which  he  continued  to  compofe  by  way  of  ezercife« 
His  two  or  three  firii  tragedies  he  compofed  entirely  in  French 

Eofe  I  and  afterwards  tranflated,  with  infinite  labour,  into  ha* 
tn  verfe.  His  whole  procefs  of  compofitionj  indeed^*  vtras  very 
fyftematical  and  laborious  ;  and  the  diftinct  account  he  has  left  of 
lif  is  not  among  the  leaft  curious  paflfages  in  thefe  volumes; 

*  I  ought  here  to  explain  to  the  reader  what  is  meant  by  the  termtf 
conceive^  develop^  and  put  into  versCf  which  So  frequently  occur  in  the 
course  of  this  work.  All  my  tragedies,  so  to  speak,  have  been  com- 
posed three  dnaes.  By  this  method,  I  at  least  avoided  the  error  of  too 
much  haste,  which  should  always  be  carefully  guarded  against  in  such 
productions,  since,  if  they  are  ill-conceived  at  first,  it  is  a  fault  not 
easily  remedied.  By  the  term  conceive^  is  to  be  understood  the  dis- 
tributing of  the  subject  into  acts  and  scenes,  fixing  the  number  of 
the  personages,  and  tracing,  in  two  pages  of  prose,  a  summary  of 
the  plot.  By  developing^  1  mean  the  writing  dialogues  in  prose  for 
Ae  different  Scenes  indicated  in  this  rude  sketch,  without  rejecting  a 
single  tliought ;  and  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  possible,  without 
embarrassing  myself  with  die  style  or  composition.  By  versiftfing^ 
m  short,  must  be  understood,  not  only  converting  this  prose  into 
Tcrse,  bat  also  curtailing  the  exuberances  of  the  style,  selecting  tlie 
best  thoughts,  and  clothing  them  in  poetic  langtiage.  After  thes^ 
three  operations,  I  proceed,  like  other  authors,  to  polish,  correct, 
and  amend.  But  if  the  conception  or  development  of  the  piece  be 
hnpeifect,  or  erroneous,  the  superadded  labour  will  never  produce  a 
good  tragedy.  In  this  way  did  I  execute  the  whole  of  my  dramatic 
works,  beginning  with  Philippe ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  this  con- 
stituted more  than  two  thirds  of  the  labour.  If,  on  {^perusing  the 
manuscript,  after  a  sufficient  period  had  been  suffered  to  elapse,  in 
order  that  I  might  forget  the  original  distribution  of  tlie  scenes,  I 
'  VOL  X7.  N«k  »a  T  "  felt 
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felt  nrysdf  assailed  by  such  a  crowd  of  idseas  and  emodoflil  as  com* 
pelled  ni^9  so  to  speak,  to  take  tip  my  pen,  I  concluded  that  my 
sketch  was  worthy  of  being  nnfolSed  ;  but  if»  on  the  conttaryt  I  felt 
not  an  enthusiasm  equal'at  least  to  what  I  had  experienced  on  con* 
ceivhij!;  die  design,  I  etdier  chaaged  my  plan,  or  threw  the  papert 
into  the  hre.  As  soon  as  I  became  satisfied  that  my  first  idea  was 
perfecit  1  expanded  it  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  fireqoently  writing 
two  acts  a  day,  and  seldom  less  than  one  ;  so  that  in  six  days  my 
tragedy  \v'as— I  will  not  sslj  JinkAedt  but  created* 

Mn  Jiis  manner,  without  any  other  judge  than  my  own  feelings^ 
I  have  only  finished  those,  the  sketches  of  which  I  had  written  with 
energy  and  enthusiasm ;  or,  if  I  have  finished  any  other,  I  have  at 
least  never  taken  the  trouble  to  clothe  them  in  verse.  This  was  the 
case  with  Charles  I,  which  I  began  to  write  in  Trench  prose,  imme- 
diately after  finishing  Philippe.  When  I  had  reached  to  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  act,  my  heart  and  my  hand  became  so  benrnnb-^ 
ed,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  hold  my  pen.  The  tame  thing  hap- 
pened in  regard  to  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  whole  of  which  I  nearly 
expanded,  though  with  much  labour  to  myself,  and  at  long  inter- 
Yah.  On  rcperusing  this  sketch,  I  found  my  en^usiasm  so  mvchre« 
pressed,  that,  transported  with  rage  against  myself,  I  could  proceed 
jio  further,  but  threw  my  work  into  the  fire. '     II.  4p8— ^1* 

Two  or  three  years  were  paiTed  in  thefe  bewitching 'fladies; 
andy  during  this  time,  nine  or  ten  tragedies,  at  the  leaft,  were 
in  a  confiderable  ftate  of  forwardhefs.  In  1778,  the  ftndy  of 
Machiavel  revived  all  that  early  zeal  for  liberty,  which  he  had  im« 
bibed  from  the  perofitl  of  Plutarch ;  and  he  compofed  with  great 
rapidity  his  two  books  of  '  La  Tirantde^^ — perhaps  the  moft 
nervous  and  eloquent  of  all  his  profe  compoficions.  About  the 
fame  period,  his- poetical  ftudies  experienced  a  flill  more  ferious 
interruption,  from  the  commencement  of  his  attachment  to  the 
Countefs  of  Albany,  the  wife  of  the  late  Pretender  *, — an  attach* 
ment  that  continued  to  foothe  or  to  agitate  all  the  remaining  part 
6{  his  cxidence.  This  lady,  who  was  by  birth  a  princefs  of  the 
houfe  of  Stolberg,  was  then  in  her  twenty-fifth  year,  and  refided 
witli  her  ill-matcxied  hulband  at  Florence.  Her  beauty  and  ac- 
coniplifiiments  made,  from  the  firfl,  *  a  powerful  impreilioa  on 

the 
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*  His  first  introduction  to  her,  we  have  been  informed,  was  m  the 
great  gallery  of  iTlorence  $ — a  circumstance  which  led  him  to  signal- 
ize liis  admiration  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  gallantry.  As  they 
stopped  to  examine  the  picture  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  the  Coun- 
tess observed,  that  the  singular  uniform  in  which  that  prince  is  usual- 
ly painted,  appeared  to  her  extremely  becoming.  Nothing  more  was 
said  at  the  time ;  but,  in  two  days  after,  Alfieri  appeared  in  the 
streets  in  the  exact  costume  of  that  warlike  sovereigr^gr^to  the  iittt^ 
consternation  of  aU  the  peaceful  ii^abitants*  * 
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the  inflammable  heart  of  Alfiert,  guarded  u  it  now  was  with  the 
love  of  glory  and  of  literature ;  and  the  loftinefs  of  his  chara&er,' 
and  the  ardour  of  his  admiration,  fpon  excited  correfponding  fen- 
ciments  in  her,  who  had  fuiFsred  for  fome  time  from  the  ill  tem- 
per and  grofs  vices  of  her  fuperannuated  hufband.  Though  the 
author  takes  the  trouble  to  afiure  us  tha.t  <  their  intimacy  nevet 
exceeded  the  ftricteft  limits  of  honour, '  it  is  not  difficult  to  un« 
derftand,  that  it  fhould  have  aggravated  the  ill  humour  of  the  old 
hufband  i  which  increafed»  it  feems>  fo  much,  that  the  lady  was  at 
la(t  forced  to  abandon  his  fociety,  and  to  take  refuge  witK  his 
brother,  the  Cardinal  York,  at  Rome.  To  tbi^  place  Alfieci  fpeed- 
ily  followed  her ;  and  remained  there,  divided  between  love  and 
ftiidy,  for  upwards  of  two  years,  when  her  holy  guardian  becom- 
ing fcandalized  at  their  intimacy,  it  was  thoughtjiecefTary  for  her 
reputation,  that  they  (hould  feparate.  The  ed'e<Sls  of  this  repara- 
tion he  has  himfelf  defcribed  in  the  following  (liort  pafTage. 

*  For  two  years  I  remained  incapable  of  any  kind  of  study  what* 
ever,  so  different  was  my  present  forlorn  state  from  the  happiness 
M  enjoyed  during  my  late  residence  in  Rome : — there,  tlie  Villa  Strozzi, 
near  to  the  warm  baths  of  Dioclesian,  afforded  me  a  delightful  retreat, 
where  I  passed  my  mornings  in  study,  only  riding  for  an  hour  or  two 
through  the  vast  solitudes  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  in- 
vite to  melancholy,  meditation,  and  poetry.  In  the  evening  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  city,  and  found  a  relaxation  from  study  in  the  society 
of  her  who  constituted  the  charm  of  my  existence ;  and,  contented 
and  happy,  I  returned  to  my  solittide,  never  at  a  later  hour  than 
eleven  o'clock.  It  was  impossible  to  find,  in  the  circuit  of  a  great 
city,  an  abode  more  cheerful,  more  retired — or  better  suited  to  my 
taste,  my  character,  and  my  pursuits.  Delightful  spot ! — the  remem- 
brance of  which  I  shall  ever  cherish,  and  which  tln-ough  life  I  shall 
long  to  revisit. '     II.  p.  121,  122. 

Previoufly  to  this  time,  his  extreme  love  of  inde pendence^  and 
his  defire  to  be  conftantly  with  the  miftrefs  of  his  afl^ie£lions,  had 
induced  him  to  take  the  very  romantic  ftep  of  reiigning  his  whole 
property  to  his  fifler,  referving  to  himfelf  merely  an  annuity  of 
24,000  livres,  or  little  more  than  500/.  As  this  transference  was 
made  with  the  fan61ion  of  the  King,  who  was  very  well  pkafed^ 
on  the  whole,  to  get  rid  of  fo  republican  a  fubject,  it  was  undbr* 
flood,  upon  both  fidee;,  as  a  tacit  compaA  of  expatrbtion  $  fo  that, 
upon  his  removal  from  Rome,  be  had  no  houfe  or  fixed  refidence 
to  repair  to.  In  this  defolate  and  unfettled  (late,  his  paflion  for 
horfes  revived  with  additional  -  fury  ;  and  be  undertook  a  voynge 
to  England,  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  purchafing  a  number  of  thole 
noble  animals ;  and  devoted  eight  months  *  to  the  iludy  of  noble 
heads,  fine  necks,  and  well  turned  buttocks,  wttiiout  once  open* 
ing  a  book,  or  purfuing  any  literary  avocation. '     In  London,  he 
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poTcWed  fonrteeti  liorres,-*in  Tf ladon  to  the  number  of  his 
mpdics! — and  this  whimGcal  relation  frequentif  prefentinj^  it«^ 
felt  to  his  imaf^ination,  he  would  fay  to  himrelf  with  a  fmile — 
'  Thou  haft  gained  a  horfe  by  each  tragedy  f — ^Truly,  the  noble 
author  mud  hare  been  far  gone  in  love«  when  he  gave  way  to 
fuch  innocent  deliration. — He  conduced  his  fourteen  friends^ 
howevcfy  with  much  judgment  acrofs  the  Alps  \  and  gained  great 
glory  and  notoriety  at  Sienna,  from  their  daily  proceffion  through 
the  ftreetSy  and  tbe  feats  of  dexterity  he  exhibited  in  riding  and 
driving  them. 

In  the  mean  timer  he  had  printed  twelve  of  hts  tragedies,  and 
imbibed  a  fovereign  contempt  for  fuch  of  his  countrymen  as 
pretended  to  find  them  harAi,.  obfcure,  or  afFe£tediy  fententioos. 
In  1 784,  after  an  abience  of  more  than  two  years,  he  rejoined 
his  miQrefs  at  Baden,,  in  Alface^  and,  during  a  i\ay  of  two- 
ihonths  with  her,,  flcetched  out  three  new  tragedies.  On  his 
return  to  Italy,  he  took  up  hts  abode  for  a  (bort  time  at  Pifa, — 
where,,  in  a  fit  of  indignation  at  the  faults  of  Pliny's  Panegyric  o» 
Trajan,  he  compofed  in  five  day»that  animated  and  eloquent  piece* 
of  the  fame  name,  which  alone,,  of  all  his  works  which  have  fallen 
into  our  hands,  has  left  on  our  minds  the  impreflxon  of  ardent  and 
flowing  eloquence*  His  rage  for  liberty  likewife  prompted  him  to 
compofe  feveral  odes  on  the  fubje£l  of  American  inaependence, 
and  feveral  mifcellaneous  produa;ions  of  a  fimilar  charader: — at 
]a(l,  in  1 78(^  he  is  permitted  to  take  Mif  his  permanent  abode  with 
his  miftrefs,  whom  he  rejoins  at  Alface,  and  never  afterwards  a« 
bandons.  In  the  courfe  of  the  following  year,,  they  make  a  jour- 
ney to  Parisi  with  which  he  is  nearly  as  much  difiatisfied  as  on 
his  former  vifit,-— and  makes  arrangements  with  Didot  for  print* 
iOg  his  tragedies  in  a  fuperb  form.  In  i7d#»  however,  he  reiolves 
upon  making  a  complete  edition  of  his  whole  works  at  I£chl ;  and 
fubmits,  for  the  acconunodatioB  of  his  fair  friend,  to  take  up  bis 
refidence  at  Paris^  There  they  receive  intelKgence  of  the  death  of 
herhufbaUid,  which  feems,  however,  to  make  no  change  in  their 
way  of  life;— and  there  he  continues  bufily  employed  in  corre£ling 
his  various  works  for  publication,  till  the  year  1 790,  when  the 
firft  part  of  thefe  Memoirs  dofes  with-  anticipations  of  niifery 
from  the  progrefs  of  the  revolution,/  and  profeffions  of  devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  companion  whom  time  had  only  render^  more 
dear  and  refpeded. 

The  fupplemcntary  part  bears  date  in  May  1 803 — but  a  few 
months  prior  to  die  death  of  the  author;  and  brings  dawn  his 
hiftory,  though  in  a  more  summary  manner,  to  that  period.  Wc 
feems  to  have  lived  in  much  uneafinefs  and  fear  in  Paris,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution  ;  from  all  approbation,  or  ev;m 
toleratioiv  of  which  tragic  farce ^  as  he  terms  it,   he  cxrulpatsfj 
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fkimrdf  witb  mudi  cameftnefs  and  felciDDsfy ;  baf,  haYusg  veiled 
the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  in  that  country,  he  could  not  con- 
veniently abandon  it»  In  179^9  he  and  his  companion  made  a 
iborc  vifit  to  England,  with  which  he  wa$  le(s  picaied  than  on  arry 
former  occafion, — the  damp  givinf^  hire  a  difpofition  to  goat,  and 
the  late  hours  inter ftring  with  his  habits  of  ftody.  The  mafl  re<» 
niarluble  incident  in  this  joumeyy  occurred  at  its  termination.  As 
he  was  pafling  along  the'quaf  at  Dover»  in  his  way  to  the  pa  kt:tr 
boat,  he  caught  a  glimpfe  of  the  bewitching  woman  on  whofe  ac«> 
count  he  had  fi^ffered  fo  much,  in  his  former  vifit  to  tiris  country 
liearly  twenty  years  ago.  She  fttU  looked  beautiful,  he  fays,  and 
bcilowed  on  him  one  of  thofe  enchanting  fmiles  which  convinced 
him  that  he  was  recognised*  Unable  to  controu!  his  emotion,  he 
ruihed  inftantly  aboard — hid  himfetf  below— and  did  not  venture 
to  look  up  till  he  was  landed  on  the  oppofite  (hore.  From  Calais 
he  addrefi<>d  a  letter  to  her  of  kind  inquiry,  and  offers  of  fervlce  9 
and  received  an  anfwer,  which,  on  account  of  the  fingular  tone  of 
candour  and  magnanimity  which  it  exhibits,  he  has  fubjoincd  in 
the  Appendix.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  very  remarkable  produtlton, 
and  (hows  both  a  (Irength  of  trand  and  a  kindnefs  of  dlfpofition 
which  feem  worthy  of  a  happier  fortune. 

In  the  end  of  1792,  the  increafing  fury  of  the  revolution  ren- 
dered Paris  no  longer  a  place  of  fafety  for  foreigners  of  higli  birrh .; 
and  Alfieti  and  his  Countefs  with  fome  difGculty  effefted  their  e- 
fcape  from  it,  and  eftabiifhed  thcmfelves,  with  a  diminiflied  in-' 
4;ome,  at  his  beloved  Florence.  Here,  with  his  tifual  impetuofi ty, 
he  gave  vent  to  his  anti-revolutionary  feelings,  by  compoHng  an 
apology  for  liouis  XVL,  and  a  (hort  fatirical  view  of  the  French 
exceflt^s,  which  he  entitled  ^  the  Antigallican.  *  He  then  took  to 
aAine  his  own  plays ;  and,  for  two  or  three  years,  this  new  pa^ 
(ion  Educed  him  in  a  good  degree  from  literature,  in  179$,  how- 
ever, he  tried  his  hand  in  fome  fatirical  produflions  ;  and  bfgan« 
with  much  zea),  to  reperufe  and  traniiate  various  paflages  from  the 
Latin  claiEcf.  Latin  naturally  led  to  Greek ;  and,  in  the  forty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age,  he  fet  ferioufly  to  the  ftudy  of  this  lan- 
guage. Two  whole  years  did  this  ardent  genius  dedicate  to  foli- 
tary  drudgery,  without  being  able  to  mailer  the  fubjeQ  he  had  uii- 
ilertaken.  At  lafl,  by  dint  of  perfeverance  and  incredible  labour, 
he  began  to  underftand  a  little  of  the  eafier  authors;  and,  by  the 
time  he  had  completed  his  fiftieth  year,  fucceeded  in  interpreting 
a  confiderable  part  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides  and  Homer.  The 
perufal  of  Sophocles,  in  the  following  year,  impelled  him  to  com- 
pofe  hit  lafl  tragedy  of  Alcefle  in  1798.  In  the  end  of  this  year^ 
the  progrefs  of  the  French  armies  threatened  to  violate  the  tran- 
ijuiliity  of  his  Tufcan  retreat  \  and,  in  the  fpring  following,  upon 
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the  occupation  of  Florence,  he  and  his  friend  retired  to  a  fmall 
habitation  in  the  country.  Froni  this  afylum,  however,  they  re- 
turnf»d  fo  precipitately  on  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  that  they  were 
furprifed  by  them  on  their  fecond  invafion  of  Tufcany  in  1800; 
and  had  more  to  fufFer,  it  appears,  from  the  importunate  civility, 
than  from  the  outrages  of  the  conquerors.  The  French  general,  it 
fecms,  was  a  man  of  letters,  and  made  feveral  attempt?  to  be  in- 
troduced to  Alfieri.  When  evafion  became  impoflible,  the  latter 
made  the  following  haughty  but  guarded  reply  to  his  warlike  ad- 
mirer— 

**  If  the  General,  in  his  official  capacity,  commands  his  presence, 
Victor  Alfieri,  who  never  resists  constituted  authority  of  any  kind, 
will  immediately  hasten  to  obey  the  order  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
he  requests  an  interview  only  as  a  private  individual,  Alfieri  begl 
leave  to  observe,  that  being  of  a  very  retired  turn  of  mind,  he  wishes 
not  to  form  any  new  acquaintance,  and  therefore  entreats  the  French 
general  to  hold  him  excused."     II.  286,  2?7. 

Under  thel>  dii  ilirois  circumltanccs,  he  was  fuddenly  feized 
with  the  defjre  of  fign^lizing  himf<;lf  in  a  new  field  of  exertion  ; 
and  l]:et';iied  out  no  fewer  than  fix  cmnedies  at  once,  which  were 
nearly  finiilitfd  before  the  end  of  1802.  His  health,  during  this 
year,  was  confidcrabiy  weakened  by  repeated  attacks  of  irregular 
gout  and  iufl^mmatory  5ifi><Iions  *,  and  the  memoir  concludes  with 
the  defcription  of  a  collar  and  medal  which  he  had  invented,  as 
the  badge  of  '  the  order  of  Homer, '  which,  in  his  late  fprungar^ 
dour  for  Gretk  htrrature,  he  had  founded  and  endowed.  Annex- 
ed to  this  record  is  a  fort  of  poilfcript,  addrefi'ed,  by  his  friend  the 
Abbe  Calufo,  to  the  Councefs  of  Albany ;  from  which  it  appears, 
that  he  was  carried  off  by  an  inlbmmntory  or  gouty  attack  in  his 
bowels,  which  put  a  period  to  his  exiftence|  after  a  few  days  ill- 
nefs,  in  the  month  of  Oc^lobcr  1803.  We  have  fince  learned, 
that  the  publication  of  hi§  pofihumuus  works,  which  had  been 
begun  by  the  Couutefs  of  Albany  at  Milan,  has  been  (lopped  by 
the  French  government ;  and  that  feveral  of  the  maaufcripts  have, 
by  the  fame  authority,  been  committed  to  the  flames. 

We  have  not  a  great  deal  to  add  to  this  copious  and  extraordi- 
nary narrative.  Many  of  tlie  peculiarities  of  Alfieri  may  be  fafe- 
iy  rtrtrrcd  to  the  accident  of  hJs  birth,  and  the  errors  of  his  edu- 
cation. His  enntii,  arrogance  and  dilFipation,  arc  not  very  unlike 
tUofe  of  many  fpoilcd  youths  of,  condition  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing 
very  extraoriiinary  in  his  fubfequent  application  to  ftudy,  or  the 
turn  of  his  firit  political  opinions.  The  peculiar  nature  of  his 
purfuits,  and  the  chara<flcr  of  his  literary  ptodu(^ions,  afford  more 
furious  matter  for  fpeculation. 

In  refieding  on  the  peculiar  mifcry  which  Alfieri  and  fome  p- 
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ther  eminem  persons  are  recorded  to  have  enduredi  while  their 
minds  were  withheld  from  any  worthy  occupation,  we  have  some- 
times  been  tempted  to  conclude,  thir,  to  suffv r  deeply  from  ennvA 
is  an  indication  of  superior  intellect ;  and  that  it  is  only  to  minds 
destined  for  higher  attainments  that  the  want  of  an  object  is  a  source 
of  real  affliction.  Upon  a  little  reflection,  however,  we  are  disposed 
to  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  this  opinion ;  and  really  cannot  permit 
all  the  shallow  coxcombs  who  languish  under  the  burden  of  exist* 
ence,  to  take  themselves,  on  our  authority,  for  spell-bound  geniuses; 
The  most  powerful  stream,  indeed,  will  stagnate  the  roost  deeply^ 
and  will  burst  out  to  more  wild  devastation,  when  obstructed  in 
its  peaceful  course  ;  but  the  weakly  current  is,  upon  the  whole^ 
most  liable  to  obstruction  \  and  will  mantle  and  rot  at  least  as  dis- 
mally as  its  betters.  The  innumerable  blockheads,  in  short,  whp 
betake  themselves  to  suicide,  dram-drinking,  or  dozing  in  dirty 
nightcaps,  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  real  con- 
nexion between  ennui  and  talent }  or  that  fellows  who  are  fit  for 
nothing  but  mending  shoes  may  not  be  very  miserable  if  they  are 
unfortunately  raised  above  their  proper  occupation. 

If  it  does  frequently  happen  that  extraordinary  and  vigorous  ex-* 
ertions  are  found  to  follow  this  heavy  slumber  of  the  faculties,  the 
phenomenon,  we  think,  may  be  explamed,  without  giving  any  coun- 
tenance to  the  supposition*  that  vigorous  faculties  are  most  liable  to 
such  an  obscuration.  In  the  first  place,  the  relief  and  delight  of  ex- 
ertion must  act  with  more  tlian  usual  force  upon  a  mind  which  has 
suffered  from  the  want  of  it ;  and  will  be  apt  to  be  pushed  further 
than  in  cases  where  the  exertion  has  been  more  regular.  The 
chief  cause,  however,  of  the  signal  success  which  has  sometimes 
attended  those  who  have  been  rescued  from  ennui,  we  really  be- 
lieve to  be  their  ignorance  of  the  diificulties  they  have  to  encoun- 
ter, and  that  inexperience  which  makes  them  venture  on  under- 
takings which  more  prudent  calculators  would  decline.  We  have 
already  noticed,  more  than  once,  *  the  effect  of  early  study  and 
familiarity  with  the  best  models  in  repressing  emulation  by  despair ; 
and  have  endeavoured,  upon  this  principle,  to  explain  why  so  ma- 
ny original  authors  have  been  in  a  great  degree  without  education. 
Now,  a  youth  spent  in  lassitude  and  dissipation  leads  necessarily  to 
a  manhood  of  ignorance  a»d  inexperience  \  and  has  all  the  a<lvan- 
tages,  as  well  as  the  inconveniences,  of  such  a  situation.  If  a- 
ny  feeling  of  strength,  ambition,  or  other  extraordinary  impulse, 
therefore,  prompt  such  a  person  to  attempt  any  thing  arduous,  it 
b  likely  that  he  will  go  aoout  it  with  all  that  rash  and  vehement 
courage  which  results  from  unconsciousness  of  the  obstacles  that 
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^re  to  be  orcrcome ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  often  success  is 
ensured  by  this  confident  and  fortunate  audacity.  Thus  Alfieri, 
in  the  outset  of  his  literary  career,  ran  his  head  against  dramatic 
poetry,  almost  before  he  knew  what  was  meant  either  by  poetry  or 
the  drama ;  and  dashed  out  a  tragedy  while  but  imperfectly  ac^ 
quainted  with  the  language  in  which  he  was  irritingi  and  utrerly 
ignorant  either  of  the  rules  that  had  been  delitered,  or  the  models 
which  had  been  created  by  the  genius  of  his  great  predecessors. 
Had  he  been  trained  up  from  his  early  youth  in  fearful  Yeneratioq 
for  these  rules  and  these  models,  it  is  certain  that  he  would  have 
resisted  the  impulse  which  led  him  to  place  himself,  with  so  little 
preparation,  within  their  danger ;  and  most  piobable  that  he  would 
never  have  thought  himself  qualified  to  answer  the  test  they  re- 
quired of  him.  In  giving  way,  however,  to  this  propensity,  witi| 
all  the  thoughtless  freedom  and  vehemence  which  had  character- 
ized  his  other  indulgences)  he  found  himself  suddenly  embarked  in 
an  unexpected  undertaking,  and  in  sight  of  unexpected  distinction^ 
The  success  he  had  obtained  with  so  little  knowledge  of  the  sub« 
ject,  tempted  him  to  acquire  what' was  wanting  to  deserve  it;  and 
justified  hopes,  and  stimulated  exertions,  which  earlier  reflection 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  for  ever  prevented. 

The  morality  of  Alfieri  seems  to  have  been  at  least  as  relaxed 
as  that  of  the  degenerate  nobles,  whom  in  all  other  things  he  pro- 
fessed to  reprobate  and  despise.  He  confesses,  without  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  contritipn,  that  his  general  intercourse  with  wo- 
men was  profligate  in  the  extreme  ^  and  has  detailed  the  particu- 
lars of  three  several  intrigues  with  married  women,  without  pnca 
appearing  to  imagine  that  ^hey  could  require  any  apology  or  expia- 
ation.  On  the  contrary,  while  recording  the  deplorable  conse- 
quences of  one  of  them,  he  observes,  with  great  composure,  that 
it  was  distressing  to  him  to  contemplate  a  degradation,  of  which 
he  had,  *  theugh  innocently,  -  been  the  occasion.  The  general 
arrogance  of  his  manners,  too,  and  the  occasional  brutality  of  Km 
ponduct  towards  his  inferiors*  are  far  from  giving  us  an  aipiable 
impression  of  his  general  character;  nor  have  we  been  able  to  find, 
in  the  whole  of  these  confessions,  a  single  trait  of  )ci?idness  of 
|ieart|  or  generous  philanthropy,  to  place  in  the  balance  against  so 
many  indications  of  selfishness  and  violence.  There  arc  proofs 
enough,  indeed,  of  a  firm,  elevated,  and  i^ianly  spirit }  but  small 
appearance  of  any  thing  gentle,  or  even,  in  a  moral  ^ense,  of  any 
thing  very  respectable.  In  his  admiration,  in  short,  of  the  wor- 
thies of  antiquity,  he  appeiirs  to  have  copied  their  harshness -and 
indelicacy  at  least  as  faithfully  as  their  loftiness  of  character ;  and^ 
jit  the  same  time,  to  have  combined  with  it  all  the  licentiousuess 
jn4  pre$Timpti:)n  of  a  modem  Italian  noble. 


We  have  been  somewhat  perplexed  with  his  politics*    Afttr^ 
speakingi  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  mild  government  of  the  kings 
of  Sardinia, — ^after  adding  that,  *  when  he  had  read  Plutarch  aiul 
visited  England,  he  felt  the  most  insurmountable  repugnance  at 
marrying,  or  having  his  children  born  at  Turin, ' — after  recording; 
that  a  monarch  is  a  master,  and  a  subject  a  slave, — ^and  *  that  he 
shed  tears  of  nitngled  grief  and  rage  at  having  been  bor«  in  sudk 
a  state  as  Piedmont ;  * — after  alt  this — after  giving  up  his  cstatet 
to  escape  from  this  bondage,  and  after  writing  his  books  on  tlie 
Tirarttde,  and  his  odes  on  American  liberty, — we  really  were  pre^ 
pared  to  find  htm  taking  the  popular  side,  at  the  outset  at  least 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  exulting  in  the  downfal  of  one  of 
those  hateful  despotisms,  against  the  whole  system  of  which  he 
had  preriously  inveighed  with  no  extraordinary  moderation*      In- 
jBtead  of  this,  however,  we  find  him  abusing  the  revolutionistt, 
and  extolling  their  opponents  with  ali  the  zeal  of  a  professed  an- 
tijacobin — writing  an  eulogium  on  the  dethroned  monarch  like  Mr 
Pybus,  and  an  Antigallican  like  Peter  Porcupine,     bfow,  we  ai« 
certainly  very  far  from  saying,  that  a  true  friend  of  liberty  might 
not  execrate  the  proceedings  of  the  French  revolutionists ;  but  a 
professed  hater  of  royalty  might  have  felt  more  indulgence  for 
the  new  republic  ;  and  such  a  crazy  zealot  for  liberty,  as  Alfieii 
showed  himself  in  Italy,  both  by  his  writings  and  his  conduct^ 
might  well  have  been  carried  away  by  that  promise  of  emancipUr^ 
tion  to  France,  which  deluded  sounder  heads  than  his  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe. — There  arc  two  keys,  we  think,  in  the  work 
before  us,  to  this  apparent  inconsistency.      Alfieri,  with  all  his 
abhorrence  of  tyrants,  was,  in  his  heart,  a  great  lover  of  aristo- 
icracy ;  and  he  had  a  great  spite  and  antipathy  at  the  French  na^ 
lion,  collectively  and  individually. 

Though  professedly  a  republican,  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  the  re- 
public he  wanted  was  one  on  the  Roman  model, — where  there 
were  Patricians  as  well  as  Plebeians,  and  where  a  man  of  great 
talents  had  even  a  good  chance  of  being  one  day  appointed  Dicta- 
tor. He  did  not  admire  kings  indeed — because  he  did  not  happen 
to  be  born  one,  and  because  they  were  the  only  beings  to  whom 
he  was  born  inferior :  but  he  had  the  utmost  Veneration  for  no* 
bles — because  fonune  had  placed  him  in  that  order,  and  because 
the  power  and  distinction  which  belonged  to  it  were  agreeable  to 
him,  and,  he  thought,  would  be  exercised  for  the  good  of  his  in- 
feriors. When  he  heard  that  Voltaire  had  written  a  tragedy  on 
the  story  of  Brutus,  he  fell  into  a  great  passion,  and  exclaimed, 
that  the  subject  was  too  lofty  for  '  a  French  plebeian,  who,  durr 
ing  twenty  years,  had  subscribed  himself  Gentleman  in  ordiuiry 
to  the  King ! ' 
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Tills  love  of  aristocracy^  however,  will  not  explain  the  defence 

*of  monarchy  and  the  abuse  of  republics,  which  formed  the  sub^ 
stance  of  his  Antigallican.  But  the  truth  is,  that  he  was  antigal- 
Iican  from  his  youth  up  ;  and  would  never  have  forgiven  that  na- 
tion, if  thev  had  succeeded  in  establishing  a  free  government,— 
especially  while  Italy  was  in  bondage.  The  contempt  which  VoU 
taire  had  expressed  for  Italian  literature,  and  the  general  degrada^ 
tion  into  which  the  national  character  had  fallen,  had  sunk  deep 
into  his  fierce  and  haughty  spirit,  and  inspired  him  with  an  antL« 
pathy  towards  that  people  by  whom  his  own  countrymen  had 
Deen  subdued,  ridiculed,  and  outshone.  This  paltry  and  vindic- 
tive feeling  leads  him,  throughout  this  whole  work,  to  speak  of 
them  in  the  jnost  unjust  and  uucandid  terms.  There  may  be 
(ome  truth  in  his  ren^arks  on  the  mean  and  meagre  articulation  of 
their  language,  and  on  their  ^  horrible  u^  with  their  little  lipa 
drawn  in  to  pronounce  it,  as  if  they  were  blowing  hot  soup.  * 
Nay,  we  could  even  excuse  the  nationality  which  leads  him  to  de« 
clare,  that  ^  he  would  rather  be  the  author  of  ten  good  Italian  verses, 
than  of  volumes  written  in  £nglisfi  or  French^  or  any  such  harsh 
and  unharmonious  jargon, — though  their  cannon  and  their  armies 
should  continue  to  render  these  languages  fashionable. '  But  we 
cannot  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  an  amorous  Italian,  who  de- 
clares, that  he  never  could  get  through  the  first  volume  of  Rous- 
seau's Heloise ;  or  of  a  modern  author  of  regular  dramas,  who 
professes  to  see  nothing  at  all  admirable  in  the  tragedies  of  Racine 
or  Voltaire.  It  is  evident  to  us,  that  he  grudged  these  great  writ- 
ers the  glory  that  was  due  to  them,  out  of  a  vindictive  feeling,  of 
national  resentment ;  and  that,  for  the  same  reason,  he  grudged 
the  French  nation  the  freedom,  in  which  he  would  otherwise  hare 
been  among  the  first  to  believe  and  to  exult. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  this  extraordinary  person  ; — a  theme,  however  interest* 
ing  and  attractive,  upon  which  we  can  scarcely  pretend  to  enter 
on  the  present  occasion.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  procure.a 
complete  copy  of  the  works  of  Alfieri^  and,  even  of  those  which 
have  been  lately  transmitted  to  us,  we  will  confess  that  a  consi- 
derable portion  remains  to  be  perused.  We  have  seen  enough^ 
however,  to  satisfy  us  that  they  are  deserving  of  a  careful  analysis, 
and  that  a  free  ^nd  enlightened  estimate  of  their  merit  may  be 
rendered  both  interesting  and  instru<:tive  to  the  greater  part  of  our 
readers.  We  hope  soon  to  be  in  a  condition  to  atteo^pt  this  task  & 
and  shall,  in  the  mean  time,  confine  ourselves  to  a  very  few  ob- 
servations suggested  by  the  style  and  character  of  the  tragedies 
with  which  we  have  been  for  some  time  acquainted. 
Xhese  pieces  approach  much  nearer  to  the  antieut  Grecian  mp- 
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del,  than  anyother  modem  producrion  with  which  we  are  acquaint* 
ed-^in  the  simplicity  of  the  plot,  the  fewness  of  the  person^,  the  di-^ 
rectness  of  the  action,  and  the  uniformity  and  elaborate  grartty  of 
the  compo:>ition.  Infinitely  less  declamatory  than  the  French  trage« 
dies,  they  have  less  brilliancy  and  variety,  and  a  deeper  tone  of  dig** 
nity  and  nature.  As  they  have  not  adopted  the  choral  songs  of  the 
Greek  stage,  however,they  are,on  the  whole,  less  poetical  than  those 
anrtent  compositions ;  although  they  are  worked  throughout  with 
a  fine  and  careful  hand,  and  diligently  purified  from  every  thing 
ignobb  or  feeble  in  the  expression.  The  author's  anxiety  to  keep 
clear  of  figures  of  mere  ostentation,  and  to  exclude  all  show- 
pieces of  fine  writing  in  a  dialogue  of  deep  interest  or  impetuout 
passion,  has  betrayed  him,  en  some  occasions,  into  too  sejitentious 
and  strained  a  diction,  and  given  an  air  of  labour  and  heaviness 
to  many  parts  of  his  composition.  He  has  felt,  perhaps  a  little 
too  constantly,  that  the  cardinal  virtue  of  a  dramatic  writer  is  to 
keep  his  personages  to  the  business  and  the  concerns  that  lye  be- 
fore them  ;  and  by  no  means  to  let  them  turn  to  moral  philoso- 
phers, or  rhetorical  describers  of  their  own  emotions.  But,  in  his 
7ealous  adherence  to  this  good  maxim,  he  seems  sometimes  to  hav^ 
forgotten,  that  certain  passions  are  declamatory  in  nature  as  welt 
as  on  the  stage ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  they  do  not  all  vent  them- 
selves in  concise  and  pithy  sayings,  but  run  occasionally  into  hy- 
perbole and  amplification.  As  it  is  the  great  excellence,  so  it  is 
occasionally  the  chief  fault  of  Alfieri's  dialogue,  that  every  word 
is  honestly  employed  to  help  forward  the  action  of  the  play,  in 
serious  argument,  necessary  narrative,  or  the  direct  expression  of 
natural  emotion.  There  are  no  excursions  or  digressions, — no  e- 
pisodical  Conversations, — and  none  but  the  most  brief  moralizing?. 
This  gives  a  certain  air  of  solidity  to  the  whole  structure  of  the 
piece,  that  is  apt  to  prove  oppressive  to  an  ordinary  reader,  ani 
reduces  the  entire  drama  to  too  great  uniformity. 

We  make  these  remarks  chiefly  with  a  reference  to  French  tra- 
gedy. For  our  own  part,  we  believe  that  those  who  are  duly 
sensible  of  the  merit  of  Shakespeare,  will  never  be  much  struck 
with  any  other  dramatical  composition^  There  are  no  other  plays, 
indeed,  that  paint  human  nature, — that  strike  ofi^  the  characters 
of  men  with  all  the  freshness  and  sharpness  of  the  original, — and 
speak  the  language  of  all  the  passions,  not  like  a  mimic,  but  an 
echo — ^neither  softer  nor  louder — nor  differently  modulated  from 
the  spontaneous  utterance  of  the  heart.  In  these  respects  he  dis- 
dains all  comparison  with  Alfieri,  or  with  any  other  mortal ;  nor 
is  it  fair,  perhaps,  to  suggest  a  comparison,  where  no  rivalry  can 
)>e  imagined.  Alfieri,  like  all  the  continental  dramatists,  con- 
siders a  tragedy  as  a  poem.     In  Ergland,  we  look  upon  it  father 
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9f  IT  repreTentatioh  of  cbafader  and  pa€bit.  With  thenfi,  of 
ccnrrfey  the  flyle  find  diAion^  and  the  congruhy  and  prof)ortioiis 
^f  the  piece,  are  the  main  obje£is ;— with  os,  the  truth  and  the 
fetee  of  the  imitacion.  It  is  fufficient  for  them,  if  there  be  cha* 
taster  and  .adion  enongh  to  prerent  the  compofition  from  Ian* 
(.trifbingj  and  to  give  fptrit  and  projprrety  to  the  poliihed  didlogne 
•f  which  it  conftfls; — we  are  fatisned,  if  there  be  management 
enough  in  the  (lory  not  to  fhock  credibility  entirely,  and  beauty 
snd  poiiih  enough  in  the  dickton  to  exclude  diffrtift  or  derifion. 
tn  hi3  own  way,  we  think,  Alfieri  is  excellent.  His  fables  are  all 
admirably  contrived  and  completely  developed;  his  dialogue  is 
copious  and  progreflive  ;  and  his  characters  all  deKver  natural  fen«- 
timents  with  great  beauty,  and  often  with  great  force  of  expref- 
iion*  In  our  eyes,  however,  it  is  a  fault  that  the  fabk  is  too 
|m)ple,.and  the  incidents  too  fcanty  ;  and  that  all  the  charaAers 
express  themfelves  with  equal  felicityi  and  urge  their  oppofite 
views  and  pretentions  with  equal  (kill  and  plaufibiltty.  We  fee 
at  once,  that  an  ingenious  author  has  versified  the  fum  of  a  dia* 
iogue ;  and  never,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that  we  hear  the  real 
perfons  contending.  There  may  be  more  eloquence  and  dtgniij 
an  this  ftyle  of  cU'amatizbg  ;-«there  is  infinitely  more  deception 
mours. 

With  regard  to  the  didion  of  thcfe  pieces,  it  is  not  for  tramon' 
fane  critics  to  pre  fume  to  offer  any  opinion.  They  are  confider« 
cd,  in  Italy,  we  believe,  as  the  pureft  rpi:cimens  of  the^iwSa 
Toscana  that  late  ages  have,  produced.  To  us  they  certainly  feem 
19  want  ibme thing  of  that  flow  and  fweetnefs  to  which  we  have 
been  accu(tomed  in  Italian  poetry,  and  to  be  formed  rather  upon 
the  model  of  Dante  than  of  Petrarca*  At  all  events,  it  is  obvi-? 
<ms  that  the  ftyle  is  highly  elaborate  and  artificial ;  and  that  the 
author  is  condantly  ftriving  to  give  it  a  fort  of  factitious  force 
and  energy,  by  the  ufe  of  condenfed  and  emphatic  expreffions^ 
Intenofgatories,  antitheles,  and  ihort  and  inverted  fentences.  In 
all  thefe  refpe^s,  as  well  as  in  the  chaftifed  gravity  of  the  fenti- 
jnents,  and  the  temperance  and  propriety  of  all  the  delineations 
of  pailion,  thcfe  pieces  are  e.xa£lly  the  revcrfe  of  what  we  ihould 
have  expe£led  from  the  fiery,  fickle  and  impatient  chara&ei  of 
the  auihor.  From  all  that  Alfieri  has  told  us  of  himfelf,  wt 
ihould  have  expe^ed  to  find  in  his  plays  great  vehemence  and  ir- 
regular eloquence — fublime  and  extravagant  fentiments^-paflions 
rifing  to  frenzy-»>and  pottry  fweliing  in^p  bombait.  Inftead  of 
.this,  wie  have  a  fubdued  and  concifc  repr^f^i^^^tion  of  energetic 
jiifcourfcs — paffions  not  loud,  but  deep — and  a  ftyle-  fo  fcvercly 
correct  and  fcrupuloufiy  pure,  as  to  indicate,  even  to  unjQtilful 
jC|68j|  t|ie  great  labour  which  mull  have  been  bcltowed  on  its  pu- 
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f ificatioa.  No  ch^racteffB  can  be  more  d\Skrent  than  that  vtVifJk 
wc  (hould  tnf«r  from  reading  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri>  and  (hM 
which  he  has  afligncd  to  himrelf  in  thefe  authentic  Memoirs. 
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Art.  hi.    Advice  to  Toung  Ladits  on  tlie  Improvemefit  of  the  Minim 
By  Thoma$  firoadlibrll.     Svo.    Loudon.     i8q8« 

TUTr  Broadhoiil  ia  a  very  good  fort  of  a  man,  who  has  not  wtit« 
^^  ten  a  rery  bad  book  upon  a  very  important  fubje£l«  His 
ob]e£i  (a  very  laudaDle  one;  is  to  recommend  a  better  fyfteqi  of 
female  education  than  at  prefent  prevails  in  this  country — to  tura 
the  attention  of  women  from  the  trifling  purfuits  to  which  they 
are  ^now  condemned — ^and  to  cultivate  faculties  which f  under  the 
a£lnal  fyftem  of  management,  might  alnaolt  as  well  not  exift.  T9 
the  examination  of  his  ideas  upon  thefe  pointSt  we  (ball,  verf 
cheerfully  give  up  a  portion  of^our  time  and  attention. 

A  great  deal  has  been  faid  of  the  original  difference  of  capacity 
between  men  and  women) — as  if  women  were  more  quick,  and  mca 
more  judicious-^as  if  women  were  more  remark;»ble  for  delicacy  of 
aflbciation,  and  men  for  (tronger  powers  of  attention*'  All  thisf 
we  confefs,  appears  to  us  very  fancifuL  That  there  is  a  dificreoce 
in  the  underftandhigs  of  the  men  and  the  women  we  every  day  meet 
with*  every  body,  we  fuppofe,  mud  perceive }  but  there  is  none 
fureiy  which  may  not  be  accounted  for  by  the  difference  of  circum- 
ftaoces  in  which  they  have  been  placed,  without  referring  to  any 
conje£lural  difference  of  original  conformation  of  mind.  As  long 
as  boys  and  girls  run  about  in  the  dirt,  and  trundle  hoops  togethect 
they  are  both  precifely  alike.  If  you  catch  up  one  half  of  thefe 
creatures,  and  train  them  to  a  particular  fet  of  anions  and  opi- 
nions, and  the  other  half  to  a  perfectly  oppoike  fet,  of  courfe 
their  underftandings  will  differ,  as  one  or  the  other  fort  of  occu- 
pations has  called  this  or  that  talent  into  action :  there  is  fureiy 
no  occafion  to  go  into  any  deeper  or  more  abftrufe  reafoning,  in 
erder  to  explain  fo  very  fimple  a  phenomenon.  Taking  h,  theny 
for  granted,  that  nature  has  been  as  bountiful  of  uoderuanding  to 
one  fex  as  the  other,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  conffder  what  are 
the  principal  obje^ions  commonly  made  againd  the  communica- 
tion of  a  greater  (hare  of  knowledge  to  women,  than  commonly 
falls  to  their  lot  at  prefent ;  for  though  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther women  (hould  learn  all  that  men  learn,  the  immenfe  dif- 
Jarity  which  now  ex  ids  between  their  knowledge,  we  (hould 
ardly  think  could  admit  of  any  rational  defence.  It  Is  not  eafy 
to  imagine  that  there  can  be  any  j,ud  caufe  why  a  woman  of  forty 
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iiould  be  more  ignorant  than  a  boy  of  twelve  years  df  age.  If 
diere  be  any  good  at  all  in  female  ignorance,  this  (to  ufe  a  vay 
colloquial  phrafe)  is  furely  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Something  in  this  queftion  mud  depend,  no  doubt,  upon  the 
leifure  which  either  fex  enjoys  for  the  cultivation  of  their  undcr- 
ftandings ; — and  we  cannot  help  thiQlctng,  that  women  have  fully 
fts  much,  if  not  more  idle  time  upon  their  hands  than  men.  Wo- 
men are  excluded  from  all  the  ferious  ^ufinefs  of  the  worjd  :  men 
are  lnwyers,  phyficians,  clergymen,  apothecaries,  and  juilices  of 
the  peace — iources  of  exertron  which  confume  a  great  deal  more 
time  than  producing  and  fuckling  children ;  fo  that,  if  the  thing 
is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  done — if  the  attainments  of  literature 
are  objects  really  worthy  the  attention  of  females,  they  cannot 
plead  the  want  of  leifure  as  an  excufe  for  indolence  and  negled\« 
The  lawyer  who  pafles  his  day  in  exafporatinoj  the  bickerings  of  Roc 
and  Doe,  is  certainly  as  much  engaged  as  his  lady  who  has  the 
whole  of  the*  morning  before  her  to  correct  the  children  and  pay 
the  bills.  The  apothecary,  wlio  ru flies  from  an  adl  of  phlebo- 
tomy in  the  weft  em  parts  of  the  town,  to  infmuate  a  bolus  in  the 
eaft,  is  furely  as  completely  abforbed  as  that  fortunate  female  who 
b  darning  the  garment,  or  preparing  the  rtpaft  of  her  ^fcula- 
ptus  at  home ;  and,  in  every  degree  and  Htoatton  of  life,  it  feems 
that  men  muft  necefTarily  be  expofed  to  more  ferious  demands  up- 
on their  time  and  attention,  than  can  pofTibly  be  the  cafe  with  rc- 
fpeA  to  the  other  fex.  We  are  fpeaking  always  of  the  fair  de* 
mands  which  ought  to  be  made  upon  the  time  and  attention  of 
women;  for,  as  the  matter  now  ftnnds,  the  time  of  women  is 
confidered  as  worth  nothing  at  all.  Daughters  are  kept  to  occupa- 
tions in  fewing,  patching,  mantuamaking  and  mending,  by  which 
it  is  impoiBble  they  can  earn  tenpence  a  day.  The  intelledual  im- 
provement of  women  is  confldcrcd  to  be  of  fuch  fubordinate  im* 
portance,  that  twenty  pounds  paid  for  needle  work  would  give 
to  a  whole  family  leifure  to  acquire  a  fund  of  real  knowledge. 
They  are  kept  with  nimble  fingers  and  vacant  underdandings,  till 
the  feafon  for  improvement  is  utterly  pailed  away,  and  all  chance  of 
forming  more  important  habits  completely  loft.  We  do  not  there- 
fore fay  that  women  have  more  leifure  than  men,  if  it  be  necefiary 
they  (hould  lead  the  life  of  artifans ;  but  we  make  this  aftertion  only 
upon  the  fuppofition,  that  it  is  of  fome  importance  women  (hould 
be  inftru^Xed ;  and  that  many  ordinary  occupations,  for  which  a 
little  money  will  find  a  better  fubftitate,  fliould  be  facrifiCed  to  this 
conHderation. 

We  bar,  in  this  difcuflion,  any  objeflion  which  proceeds  from 
the  mere  novelty  of  teaching  women  more  than  they  are  already 
taught.    It  may  be  ufelels  that  their  education  Ihould  be  improved^ 
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or  it  may  be  pernicious;  and  these  are  (!ie  fair  gronnds  on  which  th* 
question  may  be  argued.  But  those  who  cannot  bring  their  minds* 
to  consider  such  an  unusual  extension  of  knowledge,  without  con- 
necting with  it  some  sensation  of  the  ludicrous,  should  remember^ 
that,  in  the  progress  from  absolute  igrrorance,  there  is  a  period 
when  cultivation  of  mind  is  new  to  every  rank  and  description  of 
persons.  A  century  ago,  who  would  have  believed  that  country 
gentlemen  could  be  brought  to  read  and  spell  with  the  ease  and  ac« 
curacy,  which  we  now  so  frequently  remark, — or  supposed  that 
they  could  be  carried  up  even  to  the  element's  of  antient  and  mo- 
dern history  ?  Nothing  is  more  common,  or  more  stupid,  than 
to  take  the  actual  for  the  possible«-to  believe  that  all  which  is,  is 
all  which  can  be  ;  first  to  laugh  at  every  proposed  deviation  from 
practice  as  impossible — then,  when  it  is  carried  into  effect,  to  be 
astonished  that  it  did  not  take  place  before. 

It  18  said,  that  the  effect  of  knowledge  is  to  make  women  pe- 
dantic and  affected ;  and  that  nothing  can  be  more  offensive,  than 
to  see  a  woman  stepping  out' of  the  natural  modesty  of  her  sex, 
to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  her  literary  attainments.  This 
may  be  true  enough  ;  but  the  answer  is  so  trite  and  obvious,  that 
we  are  almost  ashamed  to  make  it.  All  affectation  and  display 
proceed  from  the  supposition  of  possessing  something  better  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  possesses.  Nobody  is  vain  of  posse'ssing 
two  legs  and  two  arms  ;•— because  that  is  the  precise  quantity  of 
either  sort  of  limb  which  every  body  possesses.  Who  ever  heard 
a  lady  boast  that  she  understood  French  ? — for  no  other  reascmt 
that  we  know  of,  but  because  every  body  in  these  days  does  un- 
derstand French  ;  and  though  there  may  be  some  disgrace  in  be- 
ing ignorant  of  that  language,  there  is  little  or  no  merit  in  its  ac- 
quisition. Diffuse  knowledge  generally  among  women,  and  you 
will  at  once  cure  the  conceit  which  knowledge  occasions  while  it 
b  rare.  Vanity  and  conceit  we  shall  of  course  witness  in  men 
and  women  as  long  as  the  world  endures  :  but  by  multiplying  the 
attainments  upon  which  these  feelings  are  founded,  you  increase 
the  difficulty  of  indulging  them,  and  render  them  much  more  to* 
ierable,  by  making  them  the  proofs  of  a  much  higher  merit.  When 
learning  ceases  to  be  uncommon  among  women,  learned  women 
will  cease  to  be  affVcted. 

A  great  many  of  the  lesser  and  more  obscure  duties  of  life, 
necessarily  devolve  upon  the  female  sex.  The  arrangement  of  all 
househeld  matters,  and  the  care  of  children  in  their  early  infan- 
cy, must  of  course  depend  upon  them.  Now,  there  is  a  very 
general  notion,  that  the  moment  you  put  the  education  of  women 
upon  a  better  footing  than  it  is  at  present,  at  that  moment  there 
will  be  an  end  of  all  domestic  econoiAy ;  and  that,  if  you  once 
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•nfiTer  women  to  cat  of  the  tree  of  k90wledge»  ihe  rest  of  the  fz^ 
mily  will  very  »oon  be  reduced  lo  the  same  kind  of  aerial  and  uq« 
satisfactorj  diet.  These,  and  all  sucli  opinioRS,  aie  referable  ta 
one  great  and  common  cause  of  error ; — that  man  does  every 
ihing,  and  that  nature  does  nothing  ; — and  t]iat  every  thing  we 
tee,  is  referable  to  positive  institution,  rather  than  to  original 
feelings  Can  any  thing,  for  example,  be  more  perfectly  absurd 
than  to  suppose,  that  the  care  and  perpetual  solicitude  which  ai 
mother  feels  for  her  child ren,  depends  upon  her  ignorance  of 
Greek  and  Mathematics;  and  that  she  would  desert  an  infant  for 
II  quiidratic  equation  ?  We  seem  to  imagine,  that  we  can  break 
in  pieces  the  solemn  institution  of  nature,  by  the  little  laws  of  a 
boarding-school;  and  that  the  existence  of  the  human  race  de- 
pends upon  teaching  women  a  little  more,  or  a  little  less  ; — that 
Cimmerian  ignorance  can  aid  parental  aflcction,  or  the  circle  of 
arts  and  scsepces  produce  its  destruction.  In  the  same  manner, 
we  forget  the  principles  upon  which  the  love  of  order,  arrange- 
ment, and  all  the  arts  of  economy  de^ud.  They  depend  not  upon 
ignorance  nor  idleness;  but  upon  tire  poverty,  confusion  and  ruin 
which  would  ensue  from  neglecting  them.  Add  to  these  princl- 
plesy  the  love  of  what  is  beautiful  ai>d  magniiicenr,  and  the  vanity 
of  display  ;— and  there  can  surely  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  bat  that 
the  order  and  econon?y  of  private  life  is  amply  secured  from  the 
perilous  inroads  of  knowledge. 

We  would  fain  know,  toO|  if  knowledge  is  to  produce  such  bane- 
ful eiFects  upon  the  material  and  the  household  virtues,  why  this  in- 
fluence has  not  already  been  felt  i  Women  are  much  better%ducat- 
cd  now  than  thev  were  a  century  ago  ;  but  they  are  by  no  means 
less  remarkable  for  attention  to  the  arrangements  of  their  house- 
hold, or  less  inclined  to  discharge  the  offices  of  parental  affection^ 
It  would  be  very  easy  to  show,  that  the  same  objection  has  been 
made  at  ail  times  to  every  improreweBt  in  the  education  of  both 
texes,  and  all  rank$)-*-9nd  been  sis  uniformly  and  completely  re- 
futed by  .experience.  A  great  part  cf  the  objections  made  to  the 
education  ox  womeni  are  rather  objections  made  to  human  na- 
ture, than  to  the  female  stx :  for  it  is  surely  true,  that  know- 
ledgei  where  it  produces  any  ba4  <;iFects  at  all,  does  as  much  mis- 
chief to  one  sex  as  to  the  other,^— and  gives  birth  to  fully  as  much 
arrogance,  inattention  to  common  afFairSy  and  eccentricity  among 
meni  as  it  does  among  .women.  .But  it  by  no  means  follows^ 
that  you  get  rid  of  vanity  and  self-conceit,  because  you  get  rid  of 
learning.  Self-complacency  can  never  want  an  excuse;  and  the 
fbest  way  to  make  it  tnore  tolerablci  and  more  useful,  is  to  give  to  it 
:i8  high,  and  as  dignified  an  object  as  possible.  But  at  all  events, 
it  is  unfair  to  bring  forward  against  a  part  of  the  world  an  objec- 
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tion  which  in  equally  powAf ul  aninst  the  whole.  When  foolisb 
women  think  they  have  any  distincttoo,  they  are  apt  to  be  proud 
of  it  s  60  are  foolish  men:  But  we  appeal  to  any  one  who  ha$ 
lired  with  cultivated  persons  of  either  sex,. whether  he  has  not 
witnessed  ^s  much  pedantry,  as  much  wrongheadedness,  as  much 
arrogance,  and  certainly  a  great  deal  more  rudeness,  produced  by 
learning  in  men,-  than  in  women :  therefore  we  should  make  the 
accusation  general— or  dismiss  it  altogether;  though,  virith  re- 
spect to  pedantry,  the  learned!  are  certainly  a  little  unfortunate, 
that  so  very  emphatic  a  word,  which  is  occasionally  applicable 
to  all  men  etxfbarked  eagerly  in  any  pursuit,  should  be  resepredi 
exclusively  for.  them  r  for,  as  pedantry  is  an  ostentatious  obtru- 
sion of  knowledge^  in  which  ^ose  who  hear  us  cannot  sympai* 
thi2e,  it  is  a  fault  of  which  soldiers,  sailors,  sportsmen,  gamesters, 
cultivators,  and  all  men  engaged  in  a  particular  occupation,  are 
quite  as  guilty  as  scholars ;  but  they  have  the  good  fortune  to 
have  the  vice  Only  of  pedantry, — while  scholars  have  both  the  vice, 
and  the  name  for  it  too. 

Some  persons  are  apt  to  contrast  the  acquisition  of  important 
knowledge  with  what  they  call  simple  pleasures^  and  deem  it 
more  becoming  that  tt  woman  should  educate  flowers,  make 
friendships  with  birds,  and  pick  up  plants,  than  enter  into  more 
difficult  and  fatiguing  studies*  tf  a  woman  has  no  taste  aild  ge- 
nius for  highef  occupations,  let  her  engage  in  these,  to  be  suxe, 
rather  than  remain  destitute  of  any  pursuit.  But  why  are  we 
necessarily  to  doom  a  girl,  whatever  be  her  taste  or  her  capacity, 
to  one  unvaried  line  of  petty  and  frivolous  occupation  ?  If  she 
is  full  of  strong  sense,  and  elevated  curiosity,  can  there  be  a^ 
ny  reason  why  ih^  should  be  diluted  and  enfeebled  down  to  a 
mere  culler  of  simples,  and  fancier  of  birds  ? — ^why  books  of 
history  and  reasoning  are  to  be  torn  out  of  her  hand,  and  why 
she  is  to  be  sent,  like  a  butterfly,  to  hover  over  the  idle  flowers  of 
the  field  f  Such  amusements  are  innocent  to  those  whom  they  can 
occupy  ;  but  they  are  not  innocent  to  those  who  have  too  powerful 
understandings  to  be  occupied^ iqc  them.  Light  broths  and  fruits 
are  innocent  food  only  to  weak  or  to  infant  stomachs ;  but  they  arc 
poison  to  that  organ  in  its  perfect  and  mature  state.  But  the  great 
charm  appear^  to  be  in  the  word  simplicity — stipple  pleasures  I 
If  by  a  simple  pleasure  is  meant  an  innocent  pleasure,  the  ob- 
servation is  best  answered  by  shewing,  that  the  pleasure  which 
results  from  the  acquisition  of  important  knowledge  is  quite  as 
innocent  as  any  pleasure  whatever  *,  but  if  by  a  simple  pleasure 
is  meant  one,  the  cause  of  which  can  be  easily  analyzed,  or 
which  does  not  last  long,  or  which  in  itself  is  very  faint ;  thett 
•imple  pleasures  seem  to  be,  very  nearly  synonymous  with  small 
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pleafurcs ;  and  if  the  fimplicity  were*to  be  a  little  increafed,  Ae 
plcafure  would  vanifli  altogether. 

As  it  is  imptfflible  that  every  tnan  fliould  have  indulhry  or  ac^ 
tivity  fufiicient  to  arai!  himfelf  of  the  advantage6  of  edttcatkniy 
it  is  natural  that  men  who  are  ignorant  thcmfelTes^  ihoald  vieWy 
with  fome  degree  of  jealoufy  and  alarm,  *  any  propofai  for  im- 
proving the  education  of  women.  But  fuch  men  may  depend 
updti  it,  however  the  fyftem  of  female  education  may  be  exaked» 
that  there  will  never  b«  wanting  a  due  proportion  of  failares  y 
and  that  after  parents,  guardians  ord  preceptors  have  done  all  in 
theJr  power  to  make  every  body  wife,  there  will  ftill  be  a  plenti- 
ful fupply  of  women  who  have  taken  fpecial  care  to  remam  other- 
Vifc ;  and  they  may  reft  alTured,  if  the  utter  eitindion  of  ig- 
-norance  and  folly  is  the  evil  they  dread,  that  their  interefts  will  ad- 
ways  be  effedluaily  protefted,  in  fpiic  oJF  every  exertion  to  the  con* 
trary. 

*  We  mud  in  candour  allow,  that  thofe  women  who  begin^  wilt 
have  fomcthing  more  to  overcome  than  may  probably  hereafter  bt 
the  cafe.  We  cannot  deny  the  jealoufy  which  exift*  atnong  pom* 
pous  and  fooliih  men,  refpe£iing  the  education  of  women.  Thcrr 
IS  a  clafs  of  pedants,  who  would  be  cut  fliort  in  the  cftnnation 
of  the  world  a  whole  eubit,  if  it  were  generally  known  that  a 
young  lady  of  eighteen  could  be  tatight  to  decline  the  tenfes  of 
the  middle  voice,  or  acquaint  herfelf  with  the  .£olic  Tarietiea  of 
that  celebrated  language.  Then  women  have,  of  courfe^  aU  ignc- 
rant  men  for  enemies  to  their  inftruQion,  who  being  bond  (aa 
they  think),  in  point  of  fex,  to  know  more,  are  not  well  pleafcd, 
in  point  of  fad,  to  know  Icfs.  But,  among  men  of  fenfe  and  li- 
beral politenefs,  a  woman,  who  has  fuccefsfuUy  caltivated  her 
mind,  without  diminiihing  the  gentlenefs  and  propriety  of  her  man- 
ners, is  always  fure  to  meet  with  a  refpe£t  and  attention  bordering 
upon  enthuiiafm. 

There  is  in  either  fex  a  ftrong  and  permanent  difpofition  to 
appear  agreeable  to  the  other ;  and  this  is  the  fair  anfwcr  to  thofe 
who  are  fond  of  fuppofing,  that  an  higher  degree  of  knowledge 
would  make  women  rather  the  rivals  than  the  companions  of  men* 
Frefuppcling  fuch  a  defire  to  pleafe,  it  feems  much  more  pro* 
bnble,  that  a  common  purfnit  fhould  be  a  freih  fource  of  imer- 
eO^,  than  a  caufc  of  contention.  Indeed,  to  fuppofe  that  any 
mode  of  education  can  create  a  general  jealoufy  and  rivalry  bo* 
'tween  the  fcxes  is  fo  very  ridiculous,  that  it  requires  only  to  be 
f^ated  in  order  to  be  refuted.  The  fame  dcfire  of  pleafing  fecures 
all  that  delicacy  and  referve  which  are  of  fuch  ineftimable  value  to 
women.  ^  We  are  quite  aitoniflied,  in  hearing  men  converfe  on 
fuch  lV.lije£ls,  to  find  them  attributing  fuch  beautiful  cffeds  to 
*i£noran<;&    It  would  appear,  from  the  tenor  of  fuch  objcdiions, 
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that  ignorance  had  been  the  great  civilizer  of  the  world.  Wo- 
men are  delicate  and  refined,  only  because  they  are  ignorant ; — 
they  manage  their  household,  only  because  they  are  ignorant  ;-— 
they  attend  to  their  children,  only  because  they  know  no  better. 
Now,  we  must  really  confess,  we  have  all  our  lives  been  so  igno* 
rant  as  not  to  know  the'  value  of  ignorance.  We  have  always  at- 
tributed the  modesty  and  the  refined  manners  of  women,  to  their 
being  well  taught  in  moral  and  religious  duty, — to  the  hazardous 
aituation  in  which  they  are  placed, — to  that  perpetual  vigilance 
which  it  is  their  duty  to  exercise  over  thought,  word,  and  action^ 
»-«nd  to  that  cultivation  of  the  mild  virtues,  which  those  who 
cultivate  the  stem  and  magnanimous  virtues  expect  at  their  hands. 
After  all,  let  it  be  remembered,  we  are  not  saying  there  are  no 
objections  to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  female  sex* 
We  would  not  hazard  such  a  proposition  respecting  any  thing  ; 
but  we  are  saying,  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  best  method  of 
employing  time ;  and  that  there  are  fewer  objections  to  it  than  to 
any  other  method.  There  are,  perhaps,  50^000  females  in  Great 
Bntain  who  are  exempted  by  circumstances  from  all  necessary 
labour :  but  every  human  being  must  do  something  with  their  ex« 
iatence ;  and  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  is,  upon  Uie  whole,  the 
most  innocent,  the  most  dignified,  and  the  most  useful  method 
of  filling  up  that  idleness,  of  which  ihere  is  always  so  large  a  nor- 
tion  in  nations  far  adva(iced  in  civilization.  Let  any  man  reflect^ 
too,  upon  the  solitary  situation  in  which  women  are  placed, — the 
ill  treatment  to  which  they  are  sometimes  exposed,  and  which 
they  must  endure  in  silence,  and  without  the  power  of  complain-* 
ing, — and  he  must  feel  convinced  that  the  happiness  of  a  woman 
will  be  materially  increased,  in  proportion  as  education  has  givea 
to  her  the  habit  and  the  means  of  drawing  her  resources  from 
herself. 

There  are  a  few  common  phrases  in  circulation,  respecting  th# 
duties  of  women,  to  which  we  wish  to  pay  some  degree  of  at- 
tention, because  they  are  rather  inimical  to  those  opiniofis  which 
we  have  advanced  on  this  subject.  Indeed,  independently  o£ 
this,  there  is  nothing  which  requires  more  vigilance  than  the  cur- 
rent phrases  of  the  day,  of  which  there  are  always  some  resorted 
to  in  every  dispute,  and  from  the  sovereign  autlkority  of  which  it 
Is  often  vain  to  make  any  appeal.  *  The  true  theatre  fpr  a  woman 
is  the  sick  chamber;'—*  Nothing  so  honourable  to  a  woman  as 
not  to  be  spoken  of  at  all. '  These  two  phrases,  the  delight  of 
Koodledom,  are  grown  into  common-places  upon  the  subject ;  and 
are  not  infrequently  employed  to  extinguish  that  love  of  know- 
ledge in  women,  which,  in  our  humble  opinion,  it  is  of  so  much 
importance  to  cherish.    Nothing,  certainly,  is  so  ornamental  and 
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delightful  in  women  as  the  benevolent  TiTtues ;  but  time  cannof 
be  filled  up,  and  life  employed,  with  high  and  impassioned  Tir- 
fues.  Some  of  these  feelings  are  of  rar^  occurrence — ^all  of  shorf 
duration — or  nature  would  sink  under  them.  A  scene  of  distress 
dnd  anguish  is  an  occasion  whefe  the  finest  qualities  of  the  female 
mind  may  be  displayed ;  but'  \t  is  a  monstrous  exaggeration  to  telf 
women  that  they  are  bOrn  only  fof  scenes  Of  distress  and  anguish* 
Nurse  father,  rhother,  sister  and  brothel',  if  they  want  it ; — it 
^ould  be  a  tiolation  of  the  plainest  duties  to  neglect  them.  But^ 
when  we  are  talking  of  the  common  occupations  of  life,  do  not 
tet  us  mistake  the  accidents  for  the  occupations ; — when  we  are 
arguing  how  the  twenty-three  hours  of  the  day  are  to  be  filTe J 
up,  it  is  idle  to  tell  us  of  those  feelings  and  agitations  above  the 
level  of  common  existence,  which  may  employ  the  remaining 
hour.  Compassion,  and  every  other  virtue,  are  the  great  objects 
we  all  ought  to  have  in  tiew  ;  but  no  man  (arid  no  wonian;  can 
fill  up  the  twenty-four  hours  by  acts  of  virtue.  Fut  one  is  a  law- 
yer, and  the  other  a  ploughman,  and  the  third  a  merchant }  ancf 
then,  acts  of  goodness,  and  intervals  of  compassion  and  fine  feel- 
ing, are  scattered  up  and  down  the  common  occupations  of  life. 
We  know  women  are  to  be  compassionate  j  but  they  cannot  be 
compassionate  from  eight  oarlock  in  the  morning  till  twelve  zi 
night ; — and  what  are  they  to  do  in  the  interval  i  This  is  the  on-* 
tj  question  we  have  been  putting,  att  along,  and  is  all  that  can^be 
meant  by  literary  education. 

Then,  again,  aS  to  the  noforiefy  which  is  incurred  by  fitefa- 
ture. — The  cultivation  of  knowledge  is  a  very  distinct  thing  from 
its  publication  ;  nor  does  it  follow  that  a  woman  is  to  become  ati 
diuthor,  merely  because  she  has  talent  enough  for  it.  We  do  not 
^ish  a  lady  to  write  books, — to  deferfd  and  reply,^ — to  squabble 
dbout  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  or  the  plain  of  Troy, — any  ifiore  than 
we  wish  her  to  dance  at  the  opera,  to  play  at  a  public  concert,  ot 
to  put  pictures  in  the  exhibition,  because  she  has  learned  music» 
dancing  a;nd  drawing.  The  great  use  Of  her  knowledge  will  be, 
that  it  contributes  to  her  private  happiness.  She  may  make  it 
public  ;  but  it  id  not  the  principal  object  which  the  friends  of  fe- 
i^ale  education  havd  in  view.  Among  men,  the  few  who  write 
beat  no  comparison  to  the  many  who  read.  We  hear  most  of  the 
former,  indeed,  because  they  are,  in  general,  the  most  ostenta- 
tious part  of  literary  men  ;  but  there  are  innumerable  men,  who, 
without  ever  laying  themselves  before  the  pubKc,  have  made  use 
of  literature  to  add  to  the  strength  of  their  understandings,  and  to 
improve  the  happiness  of  their. lives.  After  all,  it  may  be  an  evit 
for  la(fies  to  be  talked  of :  But  we  really  think  those  ladies  who 
are  talked  of  only  as  Miss  Edgeworth,  Mrs  Barbauld,  and  Mrs 
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HamtTton  arc  talked  of,  may  bear  their  misfortunes  with  a  verjr 
great  degree  of  Chriftian  patience  ;  and  foch  (ingular  examples  of 
h1  fortune*  may  perhaps  render  the  fchool  of  advcrfity  a  Jittle  more 
popular  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

Their  exemption  from  ail  the  neceflary  b.ufinefs  of  iife,  is  one, 
of  the  mod  powerful  motives  for  the  improvement  of  education 
in  women.  Lawyers  and  phyficians  have  in  their  profeflions  a 
conftant  motive  to  exertion ;  if  yon  jiegleft  their  education,'  they 
muft  in  a  certain  degree  educate  thermelves  by  their  commerce 
with  the  world :  they  muft  learn  caution,  accuracy,  and  judg- 
ment, becaufe  they  muft  incur  refponlibility.  But  if  you  ncglecl 
to  educate  the  mind  of  a  woman,  by  the  fpeculatlve  difficulties 
which  occur  in  literature,  it  can  never  be  educated  at  ail :  if  you" 
do  not  eiFcftually  ronfe  it  by  education,  it  muft  remain  for  ever 
hnguid.  Uneducated  me'n  may  efcape  intelieAual  degradation  ; 
uneducated  -women  cannot.  They  have  nothing  to  do;  and  if 
they  conre  untaught  ffomthe  fchbols  of  edupation^  they  will  ixc- 
fcr  be  inftru6tcd  in  the  fchool  of  events. 

Women  have  not  their  Kvdihood  to  gain  1>y  knowledge ;  and 
tfiat  is  one  motive  for  relaxing  di  thofe  efforts  which  are  made 
in  the  education  of  men.  They  certainly  have  not ;  but  they  have 
happinefs  to  gain,  to  which  knowledge  leads  as  probably  as  it 
does  to  profit  ^  and  that  is  a  reafon  agiinft  miftnken  induigenceu 
Befides,  we  conceive  the  hibour  and  fatigue  of  accompU{liment$ 
to  be  quite  equal  to  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  knpwiedge ;  and 
that  it  takes  quite  as  many  years  to  be  charming,  ^s  ;t  does  to  be 
learned. 

Another  difference  of  the  fexes  is,  that  women  are  attended  to^ 
and  men  attend.  All  acts  of  courtefy  and  politenefs  originate 
from  the  one  fex,  and  are  received  by  the  other.  We  can  fee  no 
fort  of  reafon,  from  this  diverfity  of  condition,  for  giving  to  wo- 
men a  trifling  and  xnfigniiicant  education ;  but  we  fee  in  it  a  very, 
powerful  reafon  for  ftrengthenin^  their  judgment,  and  infpiring 
them  with  the  habit  of  employing  time  ui'efutly.  We  admit  ma- 
ny ftriking  diiFerences  in  the  fituation  of  the  two  fexes,  and  many 
ftriking  drflVrences  of  underftanding,  proceeding  from  the  different 
circumftances  in  which  they  are  placed  :  but  there  is  not  a  fingle 
diflPerence  of  this  kind  which  does  not  afford  a  new  argument  for 
making  the  education  of  women  better  than  it  is.  They  have  no* 
Aing  n:rious  to  do  ; — is  that  a  reafon  why  they  Should  be  brought 
up  to  do  nothing  but  what  is  trifling  i  They  are  expofed  to  great- 
er dangers ; — is  that  a  reafon  why  their  faculties  are  to  be  pur- 
pofely  and  induftrioufly  weakened  ?  They  are  to  form  the  cha- 
•ra£lers  of  future  men  ;— is  that  a  caufe  why  their  own  chara£ler8 
9^e  to  be  broken  and  frittered  down  as  they  now  are  ?    In  Ihori^ 
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there  18  not  9  fingle  trait  in  that  diverfity  of  cireamftance's»  in 
which  the  tu'o  fex^s  are  placed,  that  does  not  decidedly  prove  the 
magnitude  of  the  error  we  commit  io  ncgleding  (as  we  do  negledl) 
the  education  of  women. 

If  the  objections  afi^ainft  the  better  education  of  women  coold 
be  overruled,  one  of  the  great  advant.iges  that  would  enfuc^ 
would  be  the  extinction  of  innumerable  tollies.  A  decided  and 
prevailing  taftc  for  one  or  another  mode  of  educatioa  there 
xnuft  be.  A  century  pad,  it  was  for  boufewifery, — ^now  it  is 
ifor  accomplifhments.  The  objeC^  now  is,  to  mal^e  women  art* 
ifts, — to  give  them  an  excellence  in  drawing,  mufic,  painting  and 
dancing, — of  which,  perfons  who  make  thefe  purfuits  the  occupa- 
tion of  their  lives,  and  derive  from  them  their  fubfiftence,  need 
not  be  aftiamed.  Now,  one  great  evil  of  all  this  is,  that,  it  doet 
not  lad.  If  the  whole  of  life,  as  fomebody  fays,  were  an  Olym« 
pic  ^ame,— if  we  could  go  on  feading  and  dancing  to  the  end,-^ 
this  might  do ;  but  this  is  merely  a  proviGon  for  the  little  inter« 
val  between  coming  into  life,  and  fettHng  in  it  *,  while  it  leaves  ^ 
Ipng  and  dreary  expaqfe  behind,  devoid  both  of  dignity  and  ch^r« 
fulncfs.  No  mother,  no  woman  who  has  pafied  over  the  few  firft 
years  of  life,  fings,  or  dances,  or  draws,  or  plays  upon  muficat 
indruments.  Thefe  are  merely  means  for  difplaytng  the  grace  and 
vivacity  of  youth,  which  every  woman  gives  up,  as  flie  gives  up 
the  drefs  and  the  manners  of  eighteen  :  (he  has  no  wiih  to  retain 
them  ;  or,  if  (he  has,  (he  is  driven  out  of  them  by  diameter  and 
derifion.  The  fyftem  ot  female  education,  as  it  now  (lands,  aims 
only  at  embelli(hing  a  few  years  of  life,  which  are  in  themfelves 
fo  full  of  grace  and  happinefs,  that  they  hardly  want  it  v  and  then 
leaves  the  reft  of  txiftence  a  miferable  prey  to  idle  infignificance. 
No  woman  of  underftanding  and  rcilet^ion  can  pofTibly  conceive 
(he  is  doing  judice  to  her  children  by  fuch  kind  of  education. 
The  object  is,  to  give  to  children  refources  that  will  endure  aft 
long  as  life  endures, — habits  that  time  will  ameliorate,  not  deftroy^ 
— occupations  that  will  render  Ccknefs  tolerable,  folitude  plea* 
fant,  age  venerablej^  life  more  dignified  and  ufeful,  and  there* 
fore  death  lefs  terrible:  and  the  compenfation  which  is  offined 
for  the  omiffion  of  all  this,  is  a  (hort- lived  blaa^e,'^a  little  tem- 
porary eSeCty  which  has  no  other  confequence  than  to  deprive 
the  remainder  of  life  of  all  taile  and  relifh.  There  may  be  wo* 
men  who  have  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  and  who  evince  a  decided 
talent  for  drawing,  or /or  mufic.  In  that  cafe,  there  can  be  no  ob- 
jediion  to  their  cultivation  ;  but  the  error  is,  to  make  thefe  things 
the  grand  and  univerfal  objc6t, — to  infift  upon  it  that  every  wo-; 
man  is  to  fing,  and  draw,  and  dance, — with  nature,  or  againil  na^ 
ture,— to  bind  her  apprentice  to  fome  acconrplilhmentj  and»  if 
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fte  caaaot  fiiceeed  iif  oil  or  water  colours,  to  prefer  gilding,  TaN 
nilhingf  bwm(hiiig»  box-nuking,  or  flioeoiakingy  to  real  and  folid 
improvement  in  taSle,  knowledge,  and  underftanding. 

A  great  deal  is  faid  in  favour  of  the  focial  nature  of  the  fine 
arts*    Mafic  gives  pleafure  to  others.    Drawing  is  an  art,  the  a- 
mufement  of  which  does  not  centre  in  him  who  exercifes  it^  but 
a  diffiifed  among  the  reft  of  the  world.    This  is  true ;  but  there 
Is  nothing,  after  all,  lb  focial  as  a  cultivated  mind*    We  do  not. 
mean  to  fpeak  fliobdnglv  of  the  fine  arts,  or  to  depretiate  the 
good  humour  with  which  they  are  fometimes  exhibited  j  but  we 
appeal  to  any  man,  whether  a  little  fpirited  and  feniible  conver-. 
fttion-— difplaying,  modeftly,  ufeful  acquirements— and  evincing 
rational  curiofity,  is  not  well  worth  the  higheft  exertions  of  mu- 
fical  or  graphical  ikill.    A  woman  of  accomplifliments  may  enter- 
tain tlK&  who  have  the  pleafure  of  knowing  h^r  for  half  an  hour 
with  great  brilliancy ;  but  a  mind  full  of  ideas,  and  with  that  e- 
laftic.  Ipring  which  the  love  of  knowledge  only  can  convey,  is  a 
perpetual  fource  of  exhilaration  and  amufement  to  all  that  come 
widbin  its  reach  ;—• not  coHefting  its  force  into  fingle  and  infulated. 
achievements,  like  the  efforts  made  in  the  fine  arts — but  difTus- 
kig,  equally  over  the  whole  of  exiftence,  a  calm  pleafure — bet-. 
ter  loved  as  it  is  longer  felt — and  fuitable  to  every  variety  and  e- 
very  period  of  life*    Therefore,  inftead  of  hanging  the  under* 
ftandiiig  of  a  woman  upon  walls,  or  hearing  it  vibrate  upon 
ftriiigs,^oftead  of  feeing  it  in  clouds,  or  hearing  it  in  the  wind/ 
•«-we  would  make  it  the  firft  fpring  and  ornament  of  fociety,  by. 
enriching  it  with  attainments  upon  which  alone  fuch  power  de* 
peods* 

If  the  education  of  women  were  improved,  the  education  of 
men  would  be  improved  alfo.  Let  any  one  confider  (in  order  to 
bring  the  matter  more;  home  by  an  individual  inftance)  of  what 
immenfe  importance  to  fociety  it  is,  whether  a  nobleman  of  firft- 
rate  fortune  and  diftin&ion  is  well  or  ill  brought  up  ; — what  a  tafte 
and  faihion  he  may  infpire  for  private  and  for  political  vice ; — and 
what  mifery  and  mifchief  he  may  produce  to  the  tboufand  human 
beings  who  are  dependent  on  him  !  A  country  contains  no  fuch 
curfe  within  its  bofom*  Youth,  wealth,  high  rank  and  vice,  form 
a  combination  which  bafiles  all  remonftrance  and  inve£kive,  and 
beats  down  all  oppofition  before  it.  A  man  of  high  rank,  who 
combines  thefe  qualifications  for  corruption,  is  almoft  the  maftet 
of  the  manners  of  the  age,  and  has  the  public  happincfs  wichin 
his  grafp.  But  the  moft  beautiful  poiTeflion  which  a  country  can 
have,  is  a  noble  and  a  rich  man,  who  loves  virtue  and  knowledge  i 
-<»who^  ''MlbDut  being  feeble  or  fanatical,  is  pious — and  who^ 
irithout  being  factious,  is  firm  and  independent } — who,  in  his  por 
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litical  liff)  18  an  equitable  mediator  between  king  and  people; 
acid}  in  his  civil  lifci  a  firm  promoter  of  all  which  can  flied  a  loi^ 
tre  upon  his  country^  or  promote  the  peace  and  order  of  the 
world.  But  if  thefe  objeds  are  of  the  importance  which  we  attri- 
bute to  them,  the  education  of  women  muft  be  important,  as  tb# 
formation  of  chara£ter  for  the  firft  feven  or  eight  years  of  life  feems 
to  depend  almoft  entirely  upon  diem.  It  is  certainly  in  the  power 
of  a  fenfible  and  well  educated  mother  to  infpire,  within  that  pe* 
riod,  fuch  taftes  and  propenfities  as  ihall  nearly  decide  the  deftiny 
of  the  future  man  ;  and  this  is  done,  not  only  by  the  intcntiottal 
exertions  of  the  mother,  but  by  the  gradual  and  infenfible  imtta* 
tlon  of  the  child  ;  for  there  is  lomething  extremely  contagious  in' 
greatnefs  and  reditude  of  thinking,  even  at  that  age  :  and  the  cha« 
ra£ter  of  the  mother  with  whom  he  pafles  his  early  infancy,  is  al- 
ways an  event  of  the  utmoil  importance  to  the  child.  A  merely 
uccompHChed  woman  cannot  infufe  her  taftes  into  the  minds  of  bet 
fons ;  and,  if  (he  could,  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate  than 
her  fuccefs.  Befides,  when  her  accompliihments  are  given  up,  (he 
has  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  amufe  herfelf  in  the  heft  way  (he 
can ;  and,  becoming  entirely  frivolous,  either  declines  the  fatigue 
of  attending  to  her  children,  or,  attending  to  them,  has  neither  t#*  - 
ients  nor  knowledge  to  fucceed :  and,  therefore,  here  is  a  plain 
and  fair  aiifwer  to  thofe  who  a(k  fo  triumphantly,  why  (hould  a' 
woman  dedicate  herfelf  to  this  branch  of  knowledge?  or  why 
fliould  (he  be  attached  to  fuch  fcience  ? — because,  bv  having  gain- 
ed information  on  thefe  points,  (he  may  in(^ire  her  fon  witli 
valuable  taftes,  which  may  abide  by  him  through  life,  and  carry 
him  up  to  all  the  fublimittes  of  knowledge ; — becaufe  (he  cannot 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  great  chairaAer,  if  (he  is  abforbed  in  fri- 
volous amufements— nor  infpire  her  child  with  noble  defires,  when 
a  long  courfe  of  trifling  has  deftroyed  the  little  talents  which  were 
left  bv  a  bad  education. 

It  ts  of  great  importance  to  a  country,  that  there  (hould  be  as 
many  underftandings  as  poflible  actively  employed  within  it. 
Mankind  are  much  happier  for  the  difcovery  of  barometers,  ther- 
mometers, fteam-engtnes,  and  all  the  innumerable  inventions  in 
the  arts  and  fciences.  We  are  ev^ry  day  and  every  hour  reaping 
the  benefit  of  fuch  talent  and  ingenuity.  The  fame  obfervah^ 
tion  is  true  of  fuch  works  as  thofe  of  Dryden,  Pope,  Milton  and 
Shakefpeare.  Mankind  are  much  happier  that  fuch  individuals 
have  lived  and  written  ; — they  add  every  day  to  the  ftock  of  pub^ 
lie  enjoyment — and  perpetually  gladden  and  embelli(h  life.  Now, 
the  number  of  thofe  who  exercife  their  underftahdines  to  an/ 
good  purpofe,  is  exadlly  in  proportion  to  thofs  whoexmrifiB  it  at 
all  \  but,  as  the  matter  (tands  at  prefent,  half  the  talent  in  tite 
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univerfe  mat  to  wafte,  >aiid  is  totally  unprofitable.  It  would  hare 
been  alnoft  as  well  for  the  world,  hithertoi  that  womeni  inftead 
of  poieffing  the  capacities  they  do  at  prefetit,  (houid  have  been 
bom  wholly  deftitute  of  wit,  genhis,  and  vfcxj  other  attribute  of - 
mindy  of  which  men  make  fo  cimnent  an  ufe :  and  the  ideas  of 
vk  and  poflefiion  are  fo  united  together,  that,  becaafe  it  hat 
been  the  cnftom  in  almoft  all  countries  to  g^ve  to  women  a  differ- 
ent and  a  worfe  education  than  to  men,  the  notion  has  obtained 
dttt  they  do  not  poflefs  faculties  which  they  do  not  cultivate. 
Jiift  as»  in  breaking  up  a  common,  it  is  fometimes  very  difficult . 
to  make  the  poor  believe  it  will  carry  com,  merely  becaufe  they 
have  bcea  hitnerto  accuftomed  to  fee  it  produce  nothing  but 
weeds  and  gra(8*<-diey  very  naturally  mtftake  its  prefent  condi- 
tiOB  for  its  general  nature.  So  completely  have  the  talents  of  wo- 
men been  kept  down,  that  tkere  is  fcarcely  a  fingle  work,  either 
of  leafiHi  or  imagination,  written  by  a  woman,  which  is  in  gene- 
nl  drcttlation,  either  ia  the  Englifh,  French,  or  Italian  litera- 
tnae; — (car^ely  mie  that  has  crept  even  into  the  ranks  of  our  mi- 
nor poets. 

If  die  poffeffion  of  excellent  talents  is  not  a  concluftve  reafon 
^y  they  fliould  be  improved,  it  at  leaft  amounts  to  a  very  ftrong 
pfefmqiption  \  and,  if  it  can  be  (hown  that  women  may  be  train- 
ed 10  xealbn  and  imagine  as  well  as  men,  the  (trongeft  reafons 
are  certainly  necefiacy  to  {how  us  why  we  fhould  not  avail  our- 
feives  of  fuch  rich  gifts  of  nature ;  and  we  have  a  right  to  call  for 
a  dear  ftatement  01  thofe  perils  which  make  it  neceflary  that  fach 
talents  ihould  be  totally  extinguifiied,  or,  at  moft,  very  partially 
drawn,  out.  The  burthen  of  proof  does  not  lye  with  thofe  who 
fay,  Increafe  the  quantity  of  talent  in  any  country  as  much  a^ 
poffihle«— for  fuch  a  propofition  is  in  conformity  with  every  man*s 
feelings ;  but  it  lyes  with  thofe  who  fay,  Take  care  to  keep  that 
underltanding  weak  and  trifling,  which  nature  has  made  capable 
of  becoming  ftrong  and  powerful.  The  paradox  is  with  them. 
not  with  OS.  In  all  human  reafoning,  knowledge  rpuft  be  tak- 
en for  a  good,  till  it  can  be  (bown  to  be  an  evil.  But  now.  Na- 
tive makes  to  us  rich  and  magnificent  prefents ;  and  we  fay  to 
her—- You  are  too  luxuriant  and  munificent — we  mud  keep  you 
onderf  and  prune  you  ;«>-we  have  talents  enough  in  the  other  half 
of  thecveation; — ^and,  if  you  will  not  fiupify  and  enfeeble  the 
mind  of  women  to  our  hands,  we  ourfelves  muft  expofe  them 
to  a  narcotic  proceis,  and  educate  away  that  fatal  redundance  with 
which  the  wofU  is  affliAed,  and  the  order  of  fublunary  thin^^s 
deranged.  ^ 

One  of  the  greateft  pleafores  of  life  is  converfation  ; — 2nd  the 
pleafures  of  converfioion  are  of  courfe  enhanced  by  every  increafe 
of  kpowjedge :  not  chat  wt  ihould  meet  together  to  talk  of  alkalis 
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anti  angksj  or  to  aM  to  our  Ooek  of  hkttttj  and  ptiMogfn  jtonah ' 
a  little  of  all  thefe  things  is  no  bad  ingredient  in  conHthftimmt 
biity  kt  the  fubje£t  be  what  it  may,  there  is  always  a  piodi^ai' 
difference  between  the  converfation  of  tlMfc  who  have  been  weH . 
educated,  and  of  thofe  who  have  not  enjoyed  thiaadTaiitaflew.    £^ 
duct'jon  gives  fecundity  of  thought,  copipufiiefs  of  iUiAiitioo» 
quiduKifi,  v'?our,  fancy,  words,  images  and  illuftratioiii  ;•— it  dc^ 
corates  eve.)   coo^mon  thing,   and  gives  the  {^wer  of  trifling,- 
without  being  u^:  iicnincd  and  abfurd.    The  (uqe&a  thamfeivci 
xpny  not  be  wanted,  up<.ti  wiiich  the  talents  of  an  educated  man. 
h^ve  been  exurcifed  \  but  there  is  always  a  demand  for  thofe  ta^ 
lents  which  his  education  has  rendered  ftrong  and  quick  -  Nowy. 
really  nothing  can  be  farther  from  our  intention  than  to  £iy  any 
thing  rude  and  unpleafant ;  but  we  mud  be  excuiad  foiL  obferv*: 
ing,  that  it  is  not  now  a  very  comason  thing  to  be  inmWidihyi 
the  variety  and  extent  of  female  knowledge,  but  it  is  a  vas^MMM 
mon  thing  to  lament,  that  the  fineft  faculties  in  the  warUi'baaar 
been  confined  to  trifles  utterly  unworthy  of  their  ridmefe  andi 
their  (Irength. 

The  purfttit  of  knowledge  is  the  nioft  innocent  and  inleeeftiiig 
occupatbn  which  can  be  given  to  the  female  fex ;  nor  casotherr 
be  a  better  method  of  checking  a  fpirit  of  diflipatioiit  .tl»9n  by 
difFufing  a  tafte  for  literature.  The  true  way  to  attack  vice,  is  bft 
fetting  up  fomething  elfe  againft  it»  Give  to  women,  in  early: 
youth,  fomething  ^o  acquire,  of  fuficient  intereft  and  impartanee 
to  command  the  application  of  their  mature  faculties,  and  to  cSi^ 
cite  their  perfeverance  in  future  life  ;•— teach  them,  that  happtnefS' 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  acquifition  of  knowledge,  as  well  aa  thm* 
gratification  of  vanity ;  and  you  will  raife  up  a  much  mM  for* 
midable  barrier  againlt  diflipation  than  an  hoft  of  iuve^iives  and 
exhortations  can  lupply. 

It  feme  times  happens  that  an  unfortunate  man  gets  drunk  with 
very  bnd  wine,-*-not  to  gratify  his  palate,  but  to  forget  his  cares  i 
he  does  not  fet  any  value  on  what  he  receives,  but  on  IMKipmt  of 
what  it  excludes ;— it  keeps  out  fomething  worfe  tl 
Now,  though  it  were  denied  that  the  acquifition  of  feraatts 
ledge  is  of  itfelf  important  to  a  woman,  fkill  it  prevents^  tafte 
for  filly  and  pernicious  works  of  imagination  ;-*-it  keeps  away  the 
horrid  trafli  of  novels ;  and,  in  lieu  of  that  eag<Mefs  fat  enuak* 
tion  and  adventure,  which  books  of  that  fort  infpire,  pfamolM 
a  calm  and  fteady  temperament  of  mind.  **         . 

A  man^whodefcrves  fuch  a  piece  of  good  foTtuae^  may.|(sneialf 
find  an  excellent  companion  for  all  the  viciflitudes  of  his  Hfcf^fctt^ 
it  is  not  fo  eafy  to  find  a  companion  for  his' underftanding,  nryanas 
Hmilar  purfuits  with  himklf,  or  who  can  comprehend  the  plea* 
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font  lie  derma  frem  them.    We  waWf  ean  fee  no  reafon  why  h 
ftould  not  be  otbervrife ;  nor  comprehend  how  the  pleafare*  of  dcKr^ 
Dieftic  life  can  be  profnoted  by  dtmioifliing  the  uttmber  of  fnb^ 
^0£ls  in  which  perfons  who  are  to  fpend  their  lires  together  take  « 
coroniQO  intereft. 

One  of  the  mod  agreeable  confequeoces  of  knowledge^  is  tim 
yefped  and  impoftance  which  it  Gommunicates  to  old  age.  Mea 
vife  in  char^Aer  often  at  they  increafe  in  years  ;-*they  are  venera- 
ble from  what  they  have  acquired,  and  pleafmg  from  what  they  cast 
impart.  If  they  outlive  their  faculties,  the  mere  frame  itfelf  is  re-* 
(peiQed  for  what  it  once  contained  ;  but  women  (fuch  is  their  uiw 
mtunate  (lyle  of  education)  hazard  every  thing  upon  the  caft  of 
the  die  ; — when  youth  is  gone,  all  is  gone.  No  human  creatsre 
gives  his  admiration  for  nothing ;  either  the  eye  mud  be  charm* 
Sd,  0r  the  underilanding  gratified.  A  woman  muft  talk  wifely, 
mt'  leek  well.  Every  human  being  muft  put  up  with  the  coldeiS: 
civility,  who  has  neither  the  charms  of  youth  nor  the  wifdom  of 
age.  Neither  is  there  the  flighteft  commiferation  for  decayed  ac-* 
complifhments :— 410  man  mourns  over  the  fragments  of  a  dancer^ 
or  drops  a  tear  on  the  relics  of  mufical  (kill.  They  are  flowers 
deftined  to  perifh  \  but  the  decay  of  great  talents  is  alwlsiys  the 
ittb^eA  of  folemn  pity;  and,  even  when  their  laft  memorial  ie 
over,  their  ruins  and  veftiges  are  regarded  with  pious  affe&ion. 

There  is  no  connexion  between  the  ignorance  in  which  women 
are  kept,  and  the  prefervation  of  moral  and  religious  principle  $ 
and  yet  certainly  there  is,  in  the  minds  of  fome  timid  and  re- 
^e£lable  perfons,  a  vague,  indefinite  dread  of  knowledge,  as  if 
it  were  capable  of  prociucing  thefe  effects.  It  might  almoft  be 
foppofed,  from  the  dread  which  the  propagation  of  knowledge 
has  excited,  that  there  was  fome  great  fecret  which  was  to  foe 
kept  in  impenetrable  obfcurity,— that  all  moral  rules  were  a  fpecica 
of  delufion  and  impoftur^,  the  dete£lion  of  which,  by  the  im- 
provement of  the  undcrftanding,  would  be  attended  with  the 
mod  fatal  coufequenccs  to  all,  and  particularly  to  women.  H 
we  cottM  pof&bly  underftand  what  thefe  great  fecrets  were,  we 
might  perhaps  be  difpofed  to  concur  in  their  prefervation ;  but, 
believing  that  all  the  falutary  rules  which  are  impofed  on  women 
are  the  refult  of  true  wifdom,  and  produ£live  of  the  greateft 
happinefs,  we  cannot  underftand  how  they  are  to  become  left 
fenfible  of  this  truth  in  proportion  as  their  power  of  dtfcovering 
truth  in  general  is  increafed,  and  the  habit  of  viewing  queftiona 
with  accuracy  and  comprehenfion  eftablifhed  by  education.  There 
are  men,  indeed,  who  are  always  exclaiming  againft  every  fpeciet 
of  power,  becaufe  it  is  conneded  with  danger :  their  dread  ot 
abufea  is  fo  much  ftxonger  than  their  admiration  of  ufes,  that 

they 
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ihey  woxdd  cheerfully  gt?e  op  the  ufe  of  fire,  gunpowder,  and 
printing,  to  be  freed  from  robbers,  incendiaries  and  libels.  It  \i 
true,  that  every  increafe  of  knowledge  may  poffibly  render  de- 
pravity more  depraved,  as  well  as  it  may  increafe  the  iirength  o| 
virtue.  It  is  in  itfelf  on]y  power ;  and  its  value  depends  on  its 
application.  But,  truft  to  the  natural  love  of  good  where  ther^  is 
Bo  temptation  to  be  bad,^t  operates  no  wbeve  more  forcibly  thaif 
in  education.  No  man,  whether  he  be  tutor,  guardian,  or;friend, 
ever  contents  himfeif  with  infufing  the  mere  ability  to  acquire ; 
but,  giving  the  power,  he  gires  with  it  a  tafte  for  the  wife  sumI 
rational  exereife  of  that  power;  fo  that  an  educated  perfon  is  not 
only  one  with  ftronger  and  better  faculties  than  others,  but  with' 
s  more  ufeful  propenQty— -a  difpofition  better  coltivated-'-and  af*' 
ibciatione  of  a  liigher  and  more  important  clafs. 

In  ihort,  and  to  recapitulate  the  main  points  upon  which  vre 
have  infiited.^— Why  the  difproportion  in  knowledge  between  the 
Imro  fexes  ihould  be  (b  great,  when  the  inequality  in  natural  ta- 
lents  is  fo  fmall ;  or  why  the  underftanding  of  wome^  4hould  be 
laviihed  upon  trifles,  when  nature  has  made  it  capable  of  higher 
and  better  things,  we  profefs  ourfelves  not  able  to  ttnderftand.  The 
a£Fe&ation  charged  upon  female  knowledge  is  beft  cured  by  making 
that  knowledge  more  general ;  and  the  economy  devolved  upon 
women  is  beft  fecured  by  the  ruin,  diigrace,  and  inconvenience 
which  proceeds  from  negle6ting  it.  For  the  care  of  children,  na« 
^re  has  nuide  a  dire£i  and  powerful  provifion  (  and  the  gentle* 
Befs  and  elegance  of  women  is  the  natural  confequence  of  thai 
defire  to  pleafe,  which  is  produAtve  of  the  greateft  part  of  civh> 
lization  and  refinement,  and  which  refts  upon  a  foundation  too 
4eep  to  be  (haken  by  any  fuch  modifications  in  education  as  we 
kave  propefed.  If  you  educate  women  to  attend  to  dignified  and 
important  fubje£ls,  you  are  multiplying,  beyond  meafore,  the 
chances  of  human  improvement,  by  preparing  and  medicating 
thofe  early  impreifions,  which  always  come  from  the  mother; 
and  which,  in  a  great  majority  of  inftaoces,  are  quite  decifive  oJF 
chara<£ier  and  genius.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  bufinefs  of  education 
^at  women  would  influence  the  deftiny  of  naen*,— if  women 
knew  more,  men  muft  learn  more— for  ignorance  would  then  be 
fliameful^and  it  would  becom^  the  falhion  to  be  inftruded.  The 
inftrudion  of  women  improves  the  itock  of  national  talents,  and 
employs  more  minds  for  the  inftiudiion  and  amufement  of  the 
world  ;^t  increafes  the  pleafnres  of  fociety,  by  multiplying  the 
topics  upon  which  the  two  fexes  take  a  common  intereit ; — and 
pnakes  marriage  an  intercourfe  of  underftanding  as  well  as  of  af- 
^e^ion,  by  giving  dignity  and  importance  to  the  female  chara£ler. 

The  ed^caXion  of  women  favours  public  morals ;  it  provides  for 

every 
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every  Cealbn  o(  life»  as  well  as  for  the  brightefl;  and  the  beft ;  an4 
leaves  .a  woman  when  fiie  is  ftricken  by  the  hand  of  timey  not  as 
{he  now  is,  deflitute  of  every  thing,  and  negle£ked  by  all  \  but 
with  the  full  power  and  the  fplendid  attradlions  of  knowledge^— • 
difFuGng  the  elegant  pleafures  of  polite  literature}  and  receiving  the 
juft  homage  of  learned  and  accomplifhed  men. 


Art.  rV.  JE^hyli  Tragcediay  ex  Editione  Thorrue  Slanleii*  Ac-- 
cedunt  Notes  VV.  DD.  qvihm  suas  intettexuit  Samuel  BtUler'^ 
A.  M.  Cantabrigtte,  Typis  ac  Sumtibus  Academicis.  Toou  I. 
4to.    Tom.  I.  &  n.     8f  o.     I  Sep. 

TTTe  expelled,  \h  our  laft  Number,  to  have  completed  the  ex-« 
^^  aminatton  of  the  firft  volume  of  this  important  publica- 
tion ;  but,  having  been  unfortunately  prevented  by  the  preflure 
of  time,  we  now  proceed  to  the  conGderation  of  the  Fragments 
of  the  loft  dramas  on  the  fubjeft  of  Prometheus,  which  are  print- 
ed from  Stanley,  with  his  v^rfion  and  commentary,  and  the  notes 
of  Other  critics.  Forming  an  appendix  to  the  firft  volume. 

Thefe  dramas  are  ufually  dtftinguifhed  by  the  titles  of  n^tfiuntwi^ 
nv{^«(l«5  &  tl^ftitfiiU  A««^»*$ ;  but,  from  a  poflage  in  Pollux  ix.  8, 
wherein  he  cites  the  n^«f«q^w  ilv^nuv;,  Meurfius  and  Hemfterlmts 
conclvde  that  this  was  a  diftin£t  play  from  the  n.  iXv^^o'^*;;  which  is 
▼cry  improbable*;  for  the  title  is  nowhere  elfe  quored ;  and  Pollux 
might  eafily  call  it  Uv^xmviy  whilft  clafling  it  with  the  KavtAi*^ 
Tlo^iuMK  of  Sophocles.  Mr  Butler,  therefore,  judiciously  follows 
Canter  and  Stanley  in  thinking  that  there  were  only  three  plays  on 
the  fubjeft.  of  Proihethcus.  We  have  before  mentioned  our  dif- 
approbation  of  his  notion,  that  thefe  three,  with  the  Supplices* 
formed  a  Tetralogia  Promethea  \  but,  in  doing  fo,  we  inadvert- 
ently committed  a  miftake.  The  author  of  the  argument  to  the 
Perix,  ftates,  that  ^fchylus  gained  the  prize  in  the  archonfhip 
of  Menon  by  the  following  tetralogy,  the  Perfse,  Glaucus  Pot- 
nienfis,  Phineus  and  Prometheus ;  *  that  is, '  we  faid,  <  either 
the  Prometheus  Vinctus  or  Solutus ;  for  the  Prometheus  Ignifef 
feems  to  have  been  a  fatyric  drama^  as  was  the  Glaucus  Pomien^ 
fis. '  We  (hould  have  faid,  the  Glaucus  Pontius  or  Marinus ; 
for  the  other  was  a  tragedy :  the  Phineus  was  probably  the  fa-» 
tyric  drama  of  the  tetralogy.  Mr  Butler,  in  a  note,  p.  215.  8vO| 
has  no  doubt  but  that  the  Prometheus  of  Epicharmus  was  a  fa- 
tyric drama.  Now,  we  believe  that  the  comic  writers  never  com- 
pofed  fatyric  dramas )  which  were  invented  by  Pratinas,  a  tra^i 
gic  writer,  contemporary  with  ^fchylus,  and  feem  to  have  been 

appropriated 
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appropriated  to  the  bufkin.  Herman  has  difcufled  the  queftion  in 
his  Epiftola  de  Dramate  Comico-Satyricoy  but  fcarcely  at  fuffici- 
ent  length.  We  proceed  now  to  offer  fome  obfervationa  on  the 
Fragments,  in  the  order  which  Mr  Butler  has  adopted.  The  ac- 
count which  he  has  given  of  fome  of  them,  is  not  fo  complete  as  it 
might  have  been  :  ^e  will  endeavour  to  fupply  the  deficiency,  tak- 
ing for  the  baHs  of  our  remarks  the  text  printed  by  Stanley. 

Frag.  i.  PROM.  IGNIFER.  i.  A.  Cell.  N.  A.  xiii.  ;8. 
*  Id  quoque  animadvertimus,  apud  JEsckylum  in  ni^^^  H^^pt^A?* 
et  Euripidem  in  im  eundem  esse  versum  absque  paucis  Ofiiabis^ 

iSiyafy  tf'  'iw  iu^  km*  Xtym  ^k  xmi^m.     Euripides  ttUlem  sic,  Z<yf »  f 

4WV  iu  xai  Aiyuv  iV  tu^tt)if,  *  Which,  as  Gronovius  remarics,  more 
nearly  refembles  the  580th  verfe  of  the  Choeph.,  than  that  quoted 
by  A.  Gellias,  to  the  fimilar  lines  adduced  by  GrDDo?ia$  and 
Pauw;  Valcknaer,  Diatrib.  p.  175,  adds  Eumen.  277. 

Frag,  lu  Pollux  x.  17.  Aimi)k  Mii  wlevu  Mci  ifu^HP  fum^  rintt 
The  edition  of  Aldus  omits  the  fecond  «»},  and  hat  «/M«AiNv.  Sal- 
mafius  and  Stanley,  ydttiH^  «-iW«,  x«i  iv^a/mv  fuu^u  rim^  PaVW| 
>/r«  }t>  viW«,  xm^xlnv  fiMx^cl  rent,  both  evidently  futile  corrediont* 
Bcnttey,  £pi(^.  ad  Hemfterhuis*  p.  ^.  Aim  )i  yno-^  xifuxintf  fmrn* 
^l  rctcs.  <  Lineas  fimbriae  ec  crudi  lint  teniae.  '-^*  Sed, '  he  iddp« 
'  cum  editio  Aldina  habeat  ^uimhs  Wrm,  et  Codd.  MSS.  Aim  H 
#viW«,  <  merito  illud  figma  baud  temere  ifrepfifle  videatur.  Ve« 
rius  igitur,  credo,  reponas  x<i<I  3t  witu^th  M^fu^Jm^  fum^^i  rim  $  * 
which  is  a  mod  fingular  miftake ;  for,  how  can  we  believe  Bent« 
ley  not  to  have  obferved,  that,  by  this  correction,  he  totrodoced 
a  fpondee  into  the  fecond  foot?  yu^rm  is  far  more  probable f 
though  this  fenfe  of  it  occurs  but  feldom :  indeed,  we  do  not 
now  remember  any  inllance,  except  that  of  Ariftophanes  quoted 
by  Hefychius* 

Frag.  hi.  in  Plut.  p.  150.  H<  St.  Euftatb.  p*  415-  Ed.  Rom. 
The  introductory  words  of  Plutarch  prove  that  this  was  a  fatyric 
drama  (  of  which,  indeed,  the  Fragments  tbemfelves  contain  in* 
ternal  evidence.      PROM.  SOL.  FRAGM.  I.  apud  Strab.  iT« 

E.  183.  Dionyf.  Halic.  i.  Mr  Butler  has  given  thefe  references ) 
ut  he  does  not  mention  that  in  Dionyfius  is  fv  J^  for  nt^'  Jlim, 
§u^'^u  for  tti^'^j  and  M^o^  xt^  ^v  for  1*^^  vf(«^N  as  H.  Stephens 
had  corredlcd  the  words  in  Strubo.  Secondly,  he  gives  Salmafiui 
the  credit  of  ^v  Bttxin  ittiiui  for  trvftfi<»><mf  }«i»0«c,  which  rs  the  cor-^ 
redion,  and  an  excellent  one  it  is,  of  Paulus  Leopardnt,  £m.  v. 
37. ;  nor  docs  he  notice  that  Leopardus,  Salmafius  and  Heath,  all 
leave  a  fpondee  in  the  fourth  foot  of  the  feventh  verfe.  m^iam 
3'  vw«rx«",  »<^««fc  rT(«yyvA*>r  fltr(«>y.  Wc  have  heard  yyy^km  con* 
jtflurcd  \  but  wc  think  it  a  comic  word. 

Frio. 
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Fkac  IV.  The  arrangement  sugeested  by  Mr  Butler  had  been 
previously  nude  by  Toup.  in  Sutd*  L  p.  94. 

Frag.  v.  apud  Galen,  de  Morb.  £pid.  p.  454.  ^vcr^i^  i$ 
Bentley's  correction,  Epist.  ad  Mill.  p.  50,  and  not  Pauw's.— - 
Ruhnken,  Ep.  Crit.  p.  65,  for  <V  ivX^iiM  quotes  ^v  V  iv^Mfiw,  which 
we  do  not  approve. 

Frag.  vir.  Steph.  Byz.  in  v.'^A/Siai;  for  niu,  Stanley,  Pauv,  and 
Mr  Butler,  read  ifyni  but  the  true  reading  is  tiu.  See  Prom.  ¥• 
728.  Orph.  Affgon.  641.  ''t;uk  f&!«trt  ^y  Ruhnken,  from  the 
MSS.  i&Mfii.  afi^Sf  twAfxm  is  the  conjecture  of  Hartungus.  Loc« 
Memorab.  I.  4«  Vakknaer  in  Adoniaz.  p.  217,  conjectures  2x9. 
$m  «WkW,  which  we  conceive  not  to  be  Greek,  {hvtth  and  yit*^*- 
m  for  y«t»^>  Stanley  copied  from  Grotius,  Exc.  p.  49.)  Vaick* 
naer  thinks  also,  that  Stephanas  was  deceived  by  a  faulty  manu* 
script  in  quoting  Fa^v;  from  ^schylus }  and  we  perfectly  agree 
with  bim'  in  his  opinion.  Toup.  in  Suid.  III.  493,  thinks  that  it 
should  be  written  FA/3/*vf,  with  tlie  digamma,  which  we  imagine 
to  be  to^ny  out  of  the  question. 

We  siall  now  consider  that  most  deplorably  corrupt  play^  the 
Supplius,  which  we  never  peruse,  without  regretting  deeply  the 
loss  of  that  invaluable  Codex  Manuscriptus,  which  the  reverend 
Mr  Adams  is  recorded  to  have  thrown  upon  the  fire  in  the  trans- 
ports of  his  joy.  Had  this  valuable  *  chartaceous  copy'  been 
preserved,  together  with  the  marginal  annotations  of  the  learned 
possessor,  the  bulky  labours  of  nine  or  ten  commentators  might 
probably  have  been  spawd. 

V.  4.  Mr  Butler  has  not  remarked  that  Porson  retains  the  old 
reading  AMrr*i30il#y,withoQt  the  arrkte :  r«v  does  not  appear  ^o  us 
CD  be  indispensable,  though  it  improves  the  verve.  V.  ^9.  mir^tf. 
lixf  Miv.  We  agree  with  Mr  Butler  in  adopting  the  correction  oF 
Pauw^  mrp«)i^W«»5  though  ther  alteration  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
miry ;  for  the  similar  instances  of  *mMh  v^««-am,  Mtit^^,  ^i% 
«3l^/ii,  iMf^c  •ffiUsh  M»xiii,  vfni^v,  and  several  others,  may  be  urged  ia 
defence  of  the  quantity  of  its  penuhima.  .  Great  confusion  exisu 
amongst  the  nouns  terminating  in  »«  and  i*,  from  the  dtfierent 
modes  of  writing  the  diphthon?  El  in  different  ages.  V.  44.  Her- 
man, in  his  edition  of  the  Orpnica,  p.  314,  has  given  Jof^^Hfuwrtt^ 
as  a  correction  of  his  own,  for  «ylM<l^y  rSii  when,  in  fact,  Porson 
has  prinfted  itr6c9^^vr»iy  which  was  probably  suggested  to  him  bythe 
reading  of  Robortellus.  V.  84.  llfi^tf  V  Irvftm  ^vywrnt  u'omt  «i». 
ivl*sM«  y»^«if^-a  syllable  is  wanting  after  crniy»i/frH  j— we  would 
supply  •»>  and  construe  it  thus — ^  If  ye  indeed  hate  insolent  vio- 
lence, ye  cannot  be  with  justice  concerned  in  this  marriage: ' 

An  excellent  conjecture  of  Bothers,  In  v.  101,  is  unnoticed: 
he  reads  3«w9<vy  for  9  m-rOrf*  So  seldom  does  that  unfortunate  editor 

2  blunder 
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blander  upon  the  truth,  that  it  is  but  fair  to  give  him  credit  When 
he  really  deserves  it : — he  has  need  enough  of  it.  There  is  a  dis<* 
mally  tedious  note  qn  v.  150,  in  which  a  conjecture  or  two  is  set 
forth  in  the  form  of  a  ^uery,.  *  Nee  tamen  placet, '  says  Mr  But- 
ler ;  which  observation,  with  regard  to  ourselves,  is  strictly  true. 
Schutz  is  certainly  right  in  taking  h^U  with  iixMfM^r^f^  notwitb« 
standing  that  the  learned  editor,  on  this  occasion,  *  desiderates 
Mr  Schutz's  wonted  elegance.  *  But  where,  in  the  name  of  for- 
tune, did  Mr  Butler  lei^rn  to  talk  of  the  elegance  of  this  commen- 
tator, which  is  a  topic  he  insists  on  in  frequent  laudatory  remarks  ? 
May  we  not  expect  to  hear  of  the  elegant  Le  Clerk,  the  elegant 
Pauw,  the  elegant  Bothe  ?  What  possible  claim  an  editor  am 
have  to  this  epithet,  who  possesses  neither  learning,  taste,  nor  li- 
terary honesty,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

Mr  Butler  renders  «eA«  rriyttt  iofi^u  *  mare  screens  ^ligno^'  which 
is  so  evidently  false  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  prove  it  so.  V. 
184.*'l*8Tirf  "HicmPorsonusj  'quodquisnonprastulent?' — butwhy 
is  not  the  reason  assigned,  viz.  that «««  is  never  used  by  the  Attic 

poets  in  the  active  voice  ?      V.  2  12.  w-pds  ^^nvra^  Wizrui.     ^^nwrrxfy 

Med.  Ask.  D.  Guelph.  Which  of  these  readings  Mr  Butler  pre- 
fers, be  has  given  us  no  clue  to  conjecture.  Is  rt  not  strange  that  he 
should  have  omitted  to  remark,  that  the  metre  requires,and  the  well- 
known  canon  of  Dawes  confirms,  tbe  reading  of  thes^  three  MSS.  i 
— which,  if  rt  be  admitted,  establishes  ^vxdl*fiu*  in  the  succeeding 
verse.  V.  222.  is  cited  by  Plutarch,  p.  1077.  For  fw»,  in  v.  22«, 
we  think  rfi  should  be  read.  V.  261.  .T*i>>ft  ruxt  T«5f  xftcrS.  We 
conceive  the  true  reading  to  be  rmph  rimn*  k^m^S,  as  before  rifti- 

jeiiVtf.   Ttftii  r  ftrw  ridf  Guelph.      tmf}*  it  sVmt«  ii  Aid.    M^fttr*/  governs 

an  accusative  case,  v.  262.  V.  274.  ftim  «^<  i^n^  (t^Hteu  iu(% 
Med.  Aid.  Rob.  If  we  mistake  not.  Person's  correction  was  yum 
ftnifim  ituufi.  His  emendation  of  rv.  32  K  Sd6..  is  adthirable.  For 
tv^yf,  in  the  latter  of  these  verses^  we  should  probably  read  «lfl*M| 
J^0ff  Med.  ^  Aid.  «(?«»>  Ask.  D.  Rob.  V.  555.  iftmr^Mi.  Mr 
Butler's  conjecture,  « '^  ^f«($,  appears  to  us  very  probable. 

The  strophe  and  antiitrophe,  which  Mr  Butler  has  arranged  at 
Y.  S69,  are  capable  of  a  much  more  rythmical  division )  bat  we 
shall  forbiearto  suggest  it,  as  our  hints  will  probably  have  been 
superseded  by  the  appearance  of  D'r  Burney's  work  on  thechoric 
miKres  of  ^schylus,  before  these  remarks  can  issue  from  the 
press.  V.  54f4.  if  <»W*»^  'Uvt.  Porson  I^mxt*^,  which  Herman  pro- 
poses as  his  own  correction.  Orphic,  p.  314.  The  commentator^ 
make  strange  work  of  v.  568^  and  Mr  Butler  hallucinates  with 

the  rest— -«  t  ixif^^Mi  Tv^pH  ^«i^."T}«fp  «  }ll%ihw  yicrwf  «ttf<»T«F.     *  Pul- 

:Cjherrime,.'  sfjys  Mr  B.  *  interpres  Gallicus — Ou  se  repaiid^  amenee 
2)ar  Tifjilmt^  Veaudii  Nil.'    This  may  be  heauUfid^  and  it  is  new ; 

I  but 
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kilt  it  is  il^  tfO« :  and|  till  die  French  nandator,  or  the  English 
edkoTy  shall  explain  to  us  the  construction  and  the  meaning 
which  they  hare  adopted,  we  shall  continue  to  tliink  that  Ni/A«tf 
ia  the  antecedent  to  «n 

V.  744*  Wesseliog.  ad  Herod.  IV.  p.  S47.  reads  fAxM  for  the 
fconunon  readiog  fiSUn  i  but^  we  think,  without  reason. 

V.  78S.  We  think  that  the  titro  first  verses  of  the  strophe  should 
W  read  thus. 

STROPHE. 

Si  MUtrifUH^  i  wsi  fiyifftu  Ax/ok  •  *  .  • 

ANTISTROPHS. 

V.  814.  «V*P4»»  for  ii^c«>  is  undoubtedly  the  true  reading.  But 
(he  passage  from  JSlian,  adduced  by  Aoreschi  is  nothing  to  the 
)>urpose.  We  ate  surprised  that  Mr  Butler  should  not  have  iU 
Ittttrated  the  phrase,  or  at  least  have  referred  us  to  Stanley's  note 
on  the  Agamemnon,  v.  1 7.  &  Ruhnkens,  Hymn*  Cerer.  229. 

V.  815.  and  the  16  following  lines,  may,  we  think,  be  reduced 
bttder  the  form  of  Strophe  and  Antistrophe.  We  will  give  them 
as  we  would  propose  that  they  should  be  read ;  and  we  request 
Uie  reader  to  compare  them  with  the  common  text. 

STROPHE. 

XvriftMX^  Imtiki  wdrt^f  *{* 

4%fii^§v  y  ixirttf  niiff 

ANTISTROPHE. 
Vi^H  y«(  Aiyvwruf  v/3^if 

flWM  fit  i^0ft6tai  itCfMftf 

^vyi^M  f^rdif  wXvi^itf 
#»y  y  iwtwmf  ^v^f 

We  scarcely  know  what  to  say  of  v.  S65,  Sec.  except  thflt  thi 
conjectures  of  Mr^Butler  and  his  learned  friend  are  equally  inaa- 
missible,  since  fAhwiui  requires  a  genitive  case. 

VOL.  XV.  NO.  JO.  X  V.  879. 

*  •v(«Fi«ff,  Aid.  Tom.  t  Edd.  av^^  ^)c^f^  )*  ^^'^^ 
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V.  879.  ''lilt  uMi  xtum^u  Mr  Butler  first  conjectures  xL9^%% 
and  then,  in  the  Second  Commentaryi  renders  x^m^i  vestem  ab^ 
scinde;  fortifying  himself  behind  his  friends  the  lexicographers, 
who,  as  u&ual|  tail  him  in  the  time  of  need.  We  will  give  the 
learned  editor  a  specimen  of  the  caution  which  should  be  used,  in 
citing  the  authority  of  thesf*  auxiliaries.  The  followine  gloss  is 
giren  from  H^sychius.  AmU^w  It^vtiii,  ^«yyvw,  fvrrfi;  m  which, 
we  suppose,  Mr  Butler  sees  no  need  of  correction.  But  it  is 
evident  that  two  flosses  are  confounded  ;  and  we  read,  at  our 
perils  AtunJU^u.  ^mnvu.  Am^u.  fmyfim.  finu.  Scholiast*  Aristoph. 
Thesmoph.  63.  >Mtxd^u.  li^mcrm,  A  similar  confusion  exists  in 
the  gloss  of  Hesychius  on  Aacrm^o,  where  also  should  be  read 

V.  bS6.  ii  t^tfrZi'  ;  fuym^  ^uXof.  «  Mtra  est,  *  says  Mr  Butler, 
•  emendatio  Scaltgeri.  ii  *i^mi  y«5<  •  ^lyaK*  NmXk.  '  Where  this  e- 
mendation  comrs  from,  we  know  not ;  but  if  Valcknaer  may  be 
believed,  Dlatrib.  p.  53,  Scaliger's  conjecture  was  •  Sjj*^  yfe* 

V.  H99.  With  regard  to  iS2,  ^  and  m,  about  which  inter- 
jections Mr  Butler  seems  to  be  in  doubt,  all  that  we  could  teH 
him  about  tliem  has  been  anticipated  by  Valcknaer,  in  Adoniaz. 
Theocr.  p.  382.,  to  whom  we  refer  him.  Three  unhappy  con- 
jectures are  started  at  v.  9 1 7.  The  true  reading  is  to  be  restored 
partly  from  Schutz,  and  partly  from  a  MS.  note  of  Porson. 
<'  CTii  txfic  wuUr  olv  m  j^v  A«y«y.  Vid.  Eitrip*  Orest.  1544. 
Soph.  EL  8«."  Thucyd.  II.  1 1.  ri  m^myy%XXifum  OEEOX  i^x^ 
^fvoi.  IT.  89.  rti  vTK^ttyyiXXc^tm  0SE12X  ^x*^'  H*  p-  ^^ti.  is  ipmf' 
OHT  o  AKOTSEN  oiXno^  rx^Vi  Afet^- 

V.  957.  <W»  r^y  nin  vixifuf  tu^^ru  tUf  i  which  Porson  corrected 
in  the  following  admirable  manner— 

V.  994.  ic^i  ifftfu^w  9ituiify  is  hus  restored  by  the  same  great 
critic — i^^vKMfu  fu^m  0«Mv».  And  here  we  cannot  refrain  from  ex- 
pressing our  surprise,  that  none  of  these  emendations  which  the 
late  Professor  communicated  to  his  friends,  should  hare  reacJied 
Mr  Butler's  ears ;  for  we  cannot  ht-Ip  thinking,  that  he  might 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  them  without  much  trouble. 
Such  is  the  veneration  which  we  feel  for  the  name  of  Porson, 
that  we  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  on  every  English  scholar,  who 
is  preparing  an  edition  of  a  Greek  author,  to  inquire  diligently 
what  has  been  said  by  that  incomparable  scholailon  the  subject, 
«nd  to  record  his  opinions,  with  deference  and  fidelity.  The  ar- 
rangement of  a  chorus  by  Dr  Burney,  which  is  given  at  v.  1019. 
from  the  Monthly  Review,  Jan.  1798,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the 
metrical  skill  of  that  eminent  scholar.  But  the  conjecture  of 
Bothe,  ^A»r«{i,  for  lnMrt^i,  V.  10485  appears  to  us  quite  indisput- 
able. 


f 
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able>  inafmuch  as  it  improves  the  ^rhythm  and  (he  fenfe,  and  is 
confirmed  by  ▼.  1063.  ov  )i  4iAy»i(  if  ahhxrti.  On  the  metrical 
notes  of  Mr  Butler  it  is  difEcult  to  decide  :  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  metres  of  -^fchylus  can  ever  be  defined  with  certainty, 
except  in  a  few  inftances. 

In  the  philological  commentary  on  v.  97,  Mr  Butler  allddes  to 
a  paflTage  in  Paufanias.  tf  he  intends  to  publifh  the  Fragments, 
this  paflage  will  enable  him  to  refer  to  the  Glaucus  Pgnrius  a 
verfe  which  Stanley  has  inferted  in  the  Fragmenta  Incerta.  Wx»^ 
y  Mfln  *a}  ytnmitf  srv^^S — Euftath.  in  II.  B.  p,  274.  Etym.  M.  v. 
AkiTak*  Paufan.  p.  253.  Aid.  j  which  was  overlooked  by  Paulus 
Leopardus*  £m*  XI.  24. 

Mr  Miillei's  remarks  on  the  firft  part  of  the  Supplices  are  un- 
.ufually  facetious.     We  were  fomewhat  ftartled  at  his  exprcHion, 

*  Curiojatn  Apidis  hidoriam ' — the  curious  history  of  Apii.  This 
we  conceive  to  be  curious  Latin,  at  all  events.  He  makes  fome 
amends,  however,  at  v.  809,  by  quoting  a  paflage  from  Seneca, 
which  Cngularly  refembles  fome  well  known  lines  of  Shakefpeare; 

*  icatpello  aperitur  ad  illam  magnam  libertateni  vio,  et  puncto  secu^ 
ritas  constat.*  £p.  LXX.  The  refemblance  is  remarked  by  Mr 
Butler. 

In  V.  559,  Stanley  feems  to  imagine,  that  Av3i«  yvm>d  are  the 
plains  of  Lydia ;  and  adds,  *  Pianam  fuisse  Lydtam  innutt  ada^ 
gium^  Av%f  ui  rnHiM  ^^«jMAi3V. '  In  the  firft  place,  vv«X0i^  always 
fignifies  *  a  hollow ; '  and,  in  the  proverb  adduced,  AvYq9  is  '  a 
Lydian  \ '  and  the  meaning  of  it  is,  '  to  challenge  a  Lydian  (/.  e. 
a^coward)  to  the  Cght. '  Plato  and  Menander  apud  Schol.  Plat: 
p.  29.  ivruui  ^(^MmxMxt  uf  mh^f — <  to  catch  a  Tartar )  *  which  is 
ezadly  an  oppofite  adage. 

Of  the  heap  of  ufclcfs  annotations  which  have  been  written  on 
this  play,  Mr  Butler  has  given  a  tolerably  copious  fele£tion  ;  but 
be  has  alfo  inferted  a  confiderable  number  of  ufeful  remarks  from 
Abrefcfa,  Valcknaer,  and  his  own  Adverfaria.  We  beg  leave,  how- 
ever, to  enter  a  vigorous  proteft  againft  the  publication  of  any 
more  of  the  lucubrations  of  Mr  Miillef ;  which,  to  fpeak  the 
truth  plainly,  are  moftly  unqualified  nonfenfe,  and  ferve  only  to 
augment  the  bulk  of  commentaries,  already  too  voluminous.  The 
additional  notes,  which  Mr  Butler  has  publiih?  d  from  the  MSS. 
of  Stanley,  are  highly  valuable,  and  difplay  the  extenfive  reading 
of  that  learned  man.  They  are  principally  illuftrations  of  fenti- 
ments  or  ezpreflions  ;  and,  in  this  fpecies  of  commentary,  Stan- 
ley was  peculiarly  fuccefsful.  There  are  many,  however,  which 
Mr  Butler  might  have  enlarged  with  the  obfervations  of  later  cri- 
tics, where  they  could  throw  additional  light  on  the  fubjed.  For 
fpccimens  of  the  value  of  thefc  Curx  Pofteriores  of  Stanley,  wt 
tcfer  the  reader  to  vv.  78,  i  to,  180,  io8,  300,  314,  645,  oJJo. 
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We  now  take  leave  of  Mr  Butler  for  the  prefent,  and  (hall  he 
happy  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  him  on  the  appearance  of 
another  volume.  A  little  more  difcretion  in  the  feledion  of  the 
notes,  and  a  little  more  care  in  comprefling  diofe  which  are  fe- 
lededy  will  certainly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  Many  parts 
of  it  will  undoubtedly  be  ferviceable  to  readers  of  ^fchylus  y 
but 'it  is  extremely  troublefbme  to  pick  out  the  wheat  from  the 
quantity  of  chafF  which  hides  it.  For  ourfelves,  we  (hould  have 
been  better  pleafed  had  Mr  Butler  contented  himfelf  with  pub«^ 
lifliing  what  he  terms  the  Commentarint  CriticuSi  containing*  a 
fynopGs  of  the  various  le£lionB.  This  would  have  formed  a  neat 
o£tavo  volume  of  about  200  page8>  extreniety  ufefulto  the  flu- 
dent  who  reads  ^fchylus  with  critical  attention.  But  we  are  de« 
cidedly  of  opinion^  that  to  republiih  literally  the  text  of  Stan- 
ley's edition,  was  a  fuperfliious  and  ufelefs  undertaking*  This 
portion  of  the  book,  we  conceive  no  reader  will  make  ufe  of : 
the  philological  commentary  will  fcarcely  repay  the  trouble  of 
perufmg  it.  But  the  *  Notse*.  Criticae-^  are  worth  confiilting  v  per- 
haps we  may  fay,  must  be  confulted,  by  him  who  would  ftudy^ 
the  text  in  its  pureft  form.  In  difcullihg  the  comparative  merit 
of  the  text,  as  it  Hands  in  the  volume  before  u^and  the  critical 
commentary  which  is  fubjoined  to  it;  we  may  apply  the  reiharlr 
which  Scaliger  is  faid  to  have  made  concerning  the  Perficis  of 
Cafaubon— '  La  sauce  vaut  tnieux  que  le  pcisson^  * 


Art.  V.     t .  Report  of  the  Royal  College  ofPJiysicians  of  London 
on  Vaccination ;  mth  an  Appendix^  containing  the  Opinions  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  and' 
of  (he  Itoyal  Colleges  of'  Surgeons  of'  London,  ofDubliny  and  of 
Edinburgh.    Ordered  to  be  printed,  8th  July  1807.     pp.  13. 
Folio. 

a.  MinisteredeVIhterieur  s  Stance  Generate  deluSocieteCetUrale 
etablie  pour  V Extinction  de  la  Petite  Verole  en  France,  par  la 
Propagation  de  la  Vaccine,     pp.130.     8vo.     12.  Juin  1806. 

3.  L.  *M)fiOOfar  the  Cow-Pox !  I !  jin  Address  {to  Lmd  H.  P., 
and)  to  the  British  Parliament  on  Vaccination,  {of  the  greatest 
Importance  to  Mankind) ;  xs^herein  the  Report'  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  is  completely  confuted.  Audi  alteram  partem — Be 
cafuiifl,  be  just.  By  Ferdinand  Smyth  Stuart,  Efq.  Second 
Edition  *,  with  an  Appendix  and  Plates,  pp.  85  &  xxi.  8vo. 
London,  1807. 

4 .  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Honourable  Spencer  Perceval,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exclu^qiicr,  S,c  ^-c.  on  the  Expediency  and  Pfvpriefy  tf  re- 
gi^'laiif/gt  ly  Pa:  Uaincntayy  Authority^  the  Practice  of  Vartolou;^ 

Jbtoculution, 
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Ifuculaikn,  with  a  View  to  the  Extermination  of  the  SmalUPox. 
pp.  S6.     8vo.     London^  1807. 

5.  A  jPcpular  Vinu  of  Vaccine  Inoculation^  with  the  Pi^actical  Mode 
ef  conducting  it^  snowing  the  Analogy  between  the  Small- Pox  and 
CoW'PoXf  and  the  Advantages  of  the  Latter,  By  Joseph  Adams, 
M.  D.  F.  L.  S.  Fhisician  to  the  Smail-Pox  and  laoculatioa 
Hospitals,  .&c*     pp.  161.     12mo.     London,  1807. 

•6.  The  Cow^Pox  Chronicle^  or  Medical  Reporter »  (Stamped  NtwS" 
paper.)    Jan.  23d,  1 808. 

7.  T/ie  Fatal  Effects  of  C^w-^Pox  Protection  ;  manifested  by  a  Nar^^ 
rative  of  the  Occurrences  which  Imve  recently  happened  at  Ring* 
wood  in  Hampshire,     8vo.     London,   1808. 

8.  Report  of  the  R^al  Jennerian  Societif  on  iJie  supposed  Failui^es  at 
Ringwood.     Feb.  I80h. 

9.  The  Vaccine  Scourge^  in  Answer  to  the  Calumnies  and  Falsehoods 
lately  circulated  with  great  Industry  by  that  extracfrdinary  Surgeon 
Mr  Birchy  and  other  Antivaccinists^  *  A  JRod  for  a  Fool's 
Back.'     8vo.     London,  1808. 

10.  Tlie  Vaccine  Phantasmagoria,    pp.27.    4  to.    X,ondon.     IfiOS. 
IL  Hints  for, the  Consideration  of  Farltament^  in  a  Lerttr  to  Dr 

Jenner  on  the  supposed  Failures  of  Vaccination  at  Ringwood^  in* 
eluding  a  Report  of  the  Royal  Jennerian  Society  on  that  Subject y 
after  a  careful  Public  investigation  upon  the  Spot  ;  also  containing 
Remarks  on  the  prevalent  abuse  of  Variolous  Inoculation,  and  on  the 
dreadful  Expense  of  Out^Patients  attending  at  the  SinaJl-Pox  Hos* 
j)ital^  By  Willianti  Biair,  Surgeon,  &c.  pp.  300.  Svo.  Lon- 
don, 1808. 

12.  Debates  in  J^arliatnentf  respecting  the  Jennerian  Discovery^  in* 
eluding  tlie  late  Debate  on  the  future  Grant  of20,{>OOl.  to  Dr  Jen^ 
ner  ;  together  with  the  Report  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London^  with  introductory  Remarks.  By  Charles  Murray. 
pp.  164.     8vo.     London,  1808. 

18.  ^  Statement  of  some  Objections  to  the  Bill  as  amended  by  tlie  Contr 
fnittu  rf  the  House  of  Coptmons^  to  prevent  the  jprea^ing  of  the  In^ 
Jection  of  tlte  Small'Pcx  s  to  which  is  subjoined^  a  Copy  of  tlie  Bill, 
By  A.  Highmore,  Gent.     pp.  3^.     8vo.    London,  1808. 

14.  Ah  Answer  to  Mr  Highmonfs  Objections  to  the  Bill  before  Par^ 
Moment f  tojprevent  the  spreading  of  the  Infection  of  the  Small- Pox  ^ 
with  an  Appendix^   containing  some  interesting   Comtnunications 

from  foreign  Medical  Practiliotiers  on  the  Progress  and  Efficacy  of 
Vaccine  Inoculation,  By  Charles  Murray,  pp.  70.  bvo.  Lon- 
don, 1808. 

15.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  of  Epidemics  ;  'with  Remarks  on  the 
felons  Utely  proposed  for  exterminating  the  Small- Pox»  By  Josep^i 
A^amSj  M.  D.  &c.    pp.  157.    London,  1801). 
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16.  Practical  Ohservations  on  the  Inoculation  of  Cow^Pox^  pdnting 
put  a  new  mode  of  obtaining  and  preserving  the  Infection  ;  and  also 
a  certain  Test  of  perfect  Vaccination,  Illustrated  by  Cases  and 
Plates.  Tlie  Second  Edition ;  nvith  an  Appendix^  containing  addi' 
lional  Observations^  together  with  a  Plan  tor  extinguishing  the  Con" 
tagiofi  of  the  Small-Pox  in  tlie  British  Empire^  and  for  rendering 
the  l^accine  Inoculation  general  and  effectual.  By  James  Bryce^ 
F.  R.  S.  Edinburgh,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, &c.  pp.  214*.  and  Append,  pp.  iS2.  8vo.  Edinburgh, 
1809. 

]f  7.  An  Inquiry  into  the  antlvariokus  P^wer  of  Vaccination;  in  whick^ 
from  the  State  of  the  Plienomena^  and  the  Occurrence  of  a  great  v»- 
riety  of  Cases ^  the  most  serious  Doubts  are  suggested,  of  the  Efftcacy 
of  the  whole  Practice  ;  and  its  Powers^  at  besty  proved  to  be  only 
lemporary ;  from  which  also  will  appear  the  Necessity  of  and  proper 
Period  fory  again  submitting  to  Inoculation  with  variolous  Virus* 
By  Thomas  Brown,  Surgeon,  Musselburgh.  Magna  est  Veritas^ 
et prevalebit.     pp.  327.     8vo.     Edinburgh,   1809. 

18.  Report  of  tlie  Surgeons  of  the  Edinburgh  Vaccine  Institution^con-^ 
taining  an  Examination  of  the  Opinions  and  Statements  of  Mr 
Brown  of  Musselburgh  ott  Vaccination,  Drawn  up  at  the  De- 
sire of  the  Managers,  and  published  by  their  Direction,  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Institution,  pp.  35.  with  Append,  pp.  8. 
8vo.     Edinburgh,  1809. 

\9,  A  Letter,  in  reply  to  the  Report  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Vaccine 
'■  Institution,  Edinburgh  ;  with  an  Appendix,  containing  a  variety  of 
interesting  Letters  on  tlie  Subject  of  Vaccination,  and  including  a 
Correspondence  with  Dr  Duncan,  Dr  Lee,  and  Mr  Bryce  :  from 
ivhich  also  the  Public  will  be  able  to  appretiate  the  Authority  of  the 
Surgeons  of  tlie  Vaccine  Institution,  and  to  form  a  correct  Opinion 
of  tlie  whole  Subject.  B  y  ThOmas  Brown,  S  urgeon,  Musselburgh, 
bvo.     Edinburgh,  1809. 

f\^  a  former  occasion  we  entered  at  considerable  length  into 
^^  the  merits  of  Vaccination,  and  gave  a  sketch  of  the  acrimo- 
nious controversy  it  had  excited  in  the  medical  world.  Since  that 
time  the  subject  nas  acquired  still  greater  interest,  and  has  given 
rise  to  various  legislative  projects,  of  no  common  delicacy  and  im- 
portance. It  is  Very  probable,  we  think,  that  these  will  soon  be 
renewed  and  multiplied  ;  and,  in  disposing  of  them,  we  are  well 
aware,  that  the  utmost  caution  will  be  requisite  ;  lest,  on  the  one 
hand,  we  prevent  the  adoption  of  safe  and  effectual  means,  for 
limiting  the  rav.iges  of  the  most  loathsome  and  destructive  of  our 
diseases — or,  on  the  other,  increase,  by  precipitate  coercion,  th^ 
evils  we  wish  to  avert. 
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The  long  lift  of  publication!  prefixed  to  thin  article,  and  whicb» 
after  all,  is  but  a  fmall  portion  of  what  has  lately  been  written  on 
the  fubjed,  will  piTe  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  keennefs  with 
^Rrhich  the  Taccine  controTcrfy  is  ftill  maintained.  While  the 
Taccinifts  hafe  been  ftrengthening  their  pofition  by  pailiamentary 
▼otes  and  collegiate  reports ;— while  Mr  Blair  has  been  flogging 
Bifr  Birch,  and  Mr  Ring  has  been  founding  a  peal  in  the  ears  of 
Sr  Mofely, — the  nicknames,  handbills,  fquibs,  and  caricatures 
of  their  adverfaries,  have  been  too  fuccefsfully  employed,  where 
they  were  calculated  to  do  moft  mifchief'— among  the  weak  and 
the  ignorant.  This  difgrac^ful  warfare,  we  muft  however  re« 
snark,  has  been  almoft  entirely  confined  to  the  metropolis ;  and, 
till  within  thefe  few  months,  was  unknown  on  this  fide  of  the 
Tweed. 

It  would  be  both  an  irkfome  and  unprofitable  talk,  to  attempt 
to  give  a  regular  view  of  all  that  has  been  written  for  and  againft 
cowpoz,  fince  the  fubjeft  was  formerly  under  our  confideration. 
With  a  few  praifeworthy  exceptions,  the  difpute  has  been  car- 
tied  on  with  the  fame  violence  and  difregard  of  accuracy,  either  in 
obferving  or  in  reafoning,  which  we  had  formerly  fo  much  occa- 
fion  to  reprobate.  In  truth,  vaccination  has  had  to  ftruggle,  noc 
only  a^atnft  the  indefatigable  a£kivity  of  avowed  opponants,  but 
alfo  againft  the  treacherous  manccuvres  of  pretended  friends,  and 
the  mifguided  zeal  of  injudicious  partifans.  While  Dr  Auban 
recommends  vaccination  to  the  followers  of  Mahomet  as  ^  pre* 
ventive,  not  only  of  fmallpox,  but  alfo  of  the  pbgue,  Dr  Gillum, 
in  the  courfe  of  his  arguments  for  a  gradidol  introdudlion  of  cow- 
pox,  ferioufly  exprefles  his  fears  to  Lord  Hawkefbury,  that  by 
relinquiifaing  fmallpox  inoculation,  we  (ball  have  the  plai;ue  a- 
gain  introduced  among  ourfelves*  This  fagacious  conje£lure  is 
aiTumed  as  a  h€t  in  another  lucubration  of  the  fame  author,-— 

*  On  the  Efficacy  of  inoculated  Smallpox  in  promoting  the  Po^ 
pidaHon  <^  Great  Britain. ' — *  Inoculation, '  obierveii  this  pro* 
found ,  and  patriotic  writer,  *  has  fupplied   mild  fmallpox,  and 

*  confeaucntly  faved  to  the  country  the  multitude  of  inhabit- 
^  ants  formerly   deftroyed    by    the    plague.      Hence,    had    ino- 

*  culation  been  known,  and  feafonably  employed,  the  plague 
'  of  London  in  1665  might  have  been  prevented,  and  the  lives 

*  of  100,000  of  its  inhabitants  faved,  exclufive  of  their  off- 
^  fpring. 

^  Et  nail  natorumy  et  qui  nascuntur  ab  illis.  \ 
Buty  leaving  Dr  Gillum  to  his  profound  meditations,  it  is  time 
for  us  to  enter  upon  the  cardinal  point  of  the  controverfy,  which 
fS,  whether  vaccination  be  an  effe^ual  preventive  of  fmallpox  or 

^  4  not* 
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not*    This,  it  h  evUttit,  is  emMj  a  qwcftiM  9£  tzA  i  and  «rQ} 

be  more  fat!&fa£loriIy  ai>fwered»  in  pro^portioii  to  ihe  ^xtoit  404 
uniformity  of  our  a£lual  experience  and  obXcrf»tioQ.  |a  b«ih 
fefpe^Sy  we  do  not  know  i|laK>ft  any  di£fH»uble  point,  certMatv 
not  one  in  the  whole  range  of  naedicid  iciencoi  of  ^kick  the  sdk 
firmati?e  is  as  dccifi? ely  proved*  The  great  majMitf ,  we  oaf 
fay  all  the  refpeflablc  part  of  the  prefeflim,  now  oaoqwr  inconr 
fidering  vaccination  aa  4  fafe  and  perfefi  (ecurity  agninft  faiattr 
pox  i  ip  recommending  and  promoiing  it  tn  eyideot  oppo&ttOB  t^ 
their  private  intereft ;  and  in  eatTufttng  to  it,  tn  fttU  oenlideflice 
p{  its  efficacyi  not  merely  the  lives  of  their  patients,  but  of  their 
children  and  deareft  relatives.  Thofe  who  received  ihe  £rft  ac^ 
counts  of  it  with  mod  (ctpticifm  and  doubt^  are  pow  its  firmeft 
patrons  and  advocates  i  and,  in  this  indance,  the  young  and  the 
enthuC^ftic  have  been  ultimately  fupported  by  die  teftimony  of 
ihe  old  and  experienced*  In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  <|«ote 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  report  of  the  London  College  of 
Phyficians,  who^  under  the  authority  of  Parliameat,  endeavomed 
to  colle£t  the  opmion  of  the  profeffion  at  large* 

*  From  the  whole  of  the  above  consideratipns,  the  College  of  Phy* 
acians  feel  it  their  duty  strongly  to  recommend  the  practice  of  vac- 
cination* They  have  been  led  to  this  conclusion  by  fio  preconceived 
opinioni  but  by  the  most  unbiassed  judgment*  formed  from  an  irre- 
sistible weight  of  evidence  which  has  been  laid  before  tbem*  For 
when  the  number,  the  respectability,  the  disinterestedness,  and  tho 
extensive  experience  of  its  advocates  are  compared  with  the  feeble 
and  imperfect  testimonies  of  its  few  opposers  ;  and  when  it  is  const* 
dered  that  many,  who  were  once  adverse  to  vaccination,  have  been 
convinced  by  further  trials,  and  are  now  to  be*  ranked  among  it| 
warmest  supporters,  the  truth  seems  to  be  Established  as  firmly  as 
the  nature  of  such  a  question  admits ;  so  that  die  College  of  Physi^ 
cians  conceive,  that  the  public  may  reasonably  look  forward,  with 
some  degree  of  hope,  to  the  time  when  all  opposition  shall  cease, 
and  the  general  concurrence  of  mankind  shall  at  length  be  aUe  to 
put  an  end  to  the  ravages  at  least,  if  not  to  the  existence,  of  the 
smallpox.  ■ 

The  detailed  and  valuable  report  of  the  Qentral  Society  to  the 
miuifter  of  the  interior  of  France,  is  not  lefs  fatisfa^iory  j  nor 
has  any  feeling  of  national  rivalry  prevented  them  from  own- 
ing their  obligations  to  this  country  for  one  of  the  mpft  iniex* 
pc£led  and  beneficial  difcoVcries  ever  made  in  the  art  of^incdicine. 
We  could  eafily  quote  Cmilar  teftimonies,  in  favoof  of  vaccina* 
^ion,  from  every  Medical  Board  in  Europe.  The  reiiioteft  cor* 
tiers  of  the  globe,  indeed,  have  now  cxperteacii  its  e£cacy«  Ii^ 
^very  country  into  which  it^has  beeaitltroducec^its  progrefs  has 
'      •  been 


^Mk^mkim  audi ftaady )  tiki  no ^Xfe^menU  perhap8»  was  ever 
coilrfii£lMl  oa  fe  cxtenfift  a  fcale^  iioir  any  docoyery  fo  rapldiy 
difftniiBaUd.  We  hayc  i|o  Jbia  to  «ftimats  corredly  tl^  nam- 
bcr  ef  kidmdiiakt  of  every  race^  and  of  erery  climate,  who  have 
ieen  TaccinaCiDd  i  or  to  afcertatn  the  proportion  ef  favourable 
Mfes :  but  thefe  are  not  neceftary  in  order  to  enaUe  us  to  forai 
^  decifire  opinion  upon  the  great  queftiona  regarding  raccinatlon. 
A  remedy,  a  mode  of  praAice,  0r  an  opinion,  may  become  far 
ihioBabie  ia  ^ne  country  from  adventitious  circumftances }  but 
tkey  will  not  make  tlieir  way  in  all  countries,  and  under  all  va^  * 
fiety  ef  circumftances.  Vaccination,  however,  ha«  penetrated  tp 
tke  reiaoleft  corners  of  the  globe  \  and,  wherever  it  has  been  inr 
etoduced,  the  increafing  experience  of  every  year  haa  only  ferved 
ea.€oafism  the  general  confidence  in  its  efficacy.  It  is  impoi&Ue 
to  explain  thefe  fa^s  upon  any  other  principle,  than  that  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  it  are  lubdantial  and  permanent.  Sinfiple 
40^  the  prajlice  is,  it  is  attended  with  fome  trouble  ;  and  nothing 
but  a  very  firm  and  general  conviAion  of  its  utility,  could  induce 
the  bulk  of  the  population  of  any  country,  much  lefs  of  fo  many 
^untriea,  to  fubroit  to  it. 

Nor  is  the  great  extent  of  the  pradice  to  be  explained,  bf 
afcribing  it  to  any  undue  influence  of  profeHional  men.  Their 
pcrfuafioos  might  have  confiderable  weight  within  a  certain  cir- 
cle of  friends  and  patients  i  and  imitation  qiight  lead  a  confider- 
able  number  more  to  follow  their  example  :  but  we  repeat,  that 
nothing  but  a  conviction  of  its  utility  could  have  induced  fo  large 
a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  to  receive  and  adopt 
It.  Even  the  patronage  it  has  experienced  from  medical  men  of 
every  dcfcription,  is  concluGve  in  its  favour.  When  firft  pro- 
mulgatedy  it  was  received  with  fcepticifm  and  didruft ;  its  phe<- 
nomena  were  (IriAly  inveAigated  i  and  its  reputed  antivariolouf 
powers  repeatedly  expofed  to  the  fevered  teRs,  until  al)  doubts  were 
removed.  )n  l^otland,  we  know  of  only  one  medical  man  who  is 
Slot  fatistied  with  if,  and  who  does  not  recommend  or  pradtfe  it  ^ 
and  the  fanve  gentleman  is  the  only  individual  of  the  profejlion, 
in  any  country,  who,  as  far  as  we  have  learned,  has  abandoned 
it)  after  having  been  fatisficd,  or  rather,  as  we  (hall  prefcntl]^ 
fee,  pretending  to  have  been  fatisQed  of  its  efljcacy.  )t  mud  al- 
fo  be  remembered,  that  the  general  pra£lice  of  vaccination  is  in- 

{*urios8  to  the  pecuniary  intereds  of  the  profeflion  ^  and  there- 
ore,  the  patronage  bedowed  upon  it  by  them  is  a  mod  honour- 
able proof  of  the  candour  and  difintercilednefs  of  the  profeflTpif 
at  large.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  railing  about  jobs  ancj 
jobbing)  and  ^x  Brown  has  infinu^tcdj  *  Uiat  tiie  motives  of 

Its 
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its  frreatest  advocatesare  not  more  ^isinferMted  than  those  of  its 
greatest  enemies.  *  Bat  although  it  might  be  granted  that  a  few 
indmdaals  may  ha^e  been  actuated  by  the  desire  of  notoriety,^ 
by  fi  sure  introduction  into  practice,---or  by  the  hopes  of  being  ap- 
pointed to  a  lucrative  office  in  the  vaccine  institutions,  still,  the 
motives  of  the  great  majority  of  the  profession,  are  evidently  a^ 
bove  all  suspicion.  The  inoculator  cannot  expect  the  same  re- 
muneration for  performing  an  apparently  easy  operation,  for  the 
event  of  which  the  most  timid  mother  has  not  a  moment's  anxi* 
cty,  as  for  conducting  his  patient  safely  through  a  painful,  loath- 
some, and  dangerous  disease.  Vaccination  has  even  cut  off  en- 
tirely a  very  considerable  source  of  the  professional  emoluments 
of  the  physician.  Natural  smallpox  is  entirely  banished  from 
the  higher  and  middling  classes  of  society ;  and  the  cowpox  ii 
too  insignificant  a  complaint  to  require  the  consultation  of  an  ez-^ 
traordtnary  medical  attendant.  But,  although  vaccination  be  ad- 
opted and  recommended  by  far  the  greatest  and  most  respectable 
part  of  the  profession,  still  it  has  been  most  obstinately  oppos- 
ed by  a  few  individuals,  and  by  means  the  best  calculated  to 
make  an  impression  on  the  timid  and  ignorant.  We  shall  now 
examine  the  grounds  of  their  opposition,  and  their  pretensions  to 
our  notice.  They  contend  that  vaccination  does  not  afford  suf- 
ficient security  against  smallpox  ;  that  it  has  injurious  eflects  on 
the  constitution  \  and  that  it  has  put  an  end  to  moculationj  with- 
out serving  the  same  purposes. 

The  first  is  the  most  important  objection  ;  not  on  account  of 
its  being  better  founded  than  the  others,  but  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  brought  in  support  of  it  \  which  consists  in 
a  multiplicity  of  statements,  originating  in  misconception  or  mis- 
representation, and  not  admitting  of  a  general  and  permanent  re- 
futation. One  fact  is  no  sooner  explained  or  contradicted,  than 
another  is  invented. 

The  boldest  and  most  determined  antivaccinists  of  the  present 
day,  however,  will  scarcely  venture  to  maintain,  as  they  did  once, 
that  Cow-Pox  affords  no  security  whatever.  The  thousands,  and 
tens  of  thousands,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  whom  it  has  en- 
abled to  resist  variolous  contagion,— the  total  extinction  of  that 
pestilence  in  whole  countries,  and  the  security  against  its  import- 
ation, which  they  have  experienced  from  there  being  no  subjects 
for  It  to  operate  upon, — leave  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  Hence, 
post  of  those  who  originally  maintained  that  opinion,  in  the  most 
positive  and  peremptory  manner,  have  now  shifted  their  ground ; 
and  contend,  that  though  vaccination  must  be  allowed  to  impart 
security /br  a  itme^  this  security  gradually  decays,  and  is  at  last 

exhaustecit 
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exhausted.  This  hypothetical  objection  was  satisfactorily  refuted 
long  ago  by  Drs  Wilian  and  Stanger.  The  latter  found,  by  direct 
experiment,  that  the  insertion  of  variolous  matter  into  the  arms  of 
twenty  children,  who  had  been  vaccinated  in  1801,  produced  er- 
actly  the  same  eflFects  in  1802  and  in  1804.  This  same  opinion, 
iiowever,  has  been  lately  brought  forward,  with  much  parade  and 
pretension,  by  Mr  Thomas  Brown,  surgeon  inMusselburgh,  as  if 
it  were  something  new  and  incontrovertible.  The  sensation  pro* 
duced  by  the  vaunting  advertisements  of  this  gentleman's  book  in 
the  public  papers,  induced  the  Managers  of  the  Public  Dispensary 
and  Vaccine  Institution,  to  make  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  cases  he 
had  referred  to;  and  a  report  from  the  surgeons  of  that  useful  chah> 
rity  was  drawn  up  and  published.  Mr  Brown  has  since  replied^ 
both  in  a  pamphlet  and  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  we  shall  now  pro* 
ceed  to  examine  his  statements  and  arguments  a  little  more  close* 
ly,  both  because  they  are  the  most  recent  and  the  most  detailed 
that  have  been  laid  before  the  public,  and  because  the  reputed 
facts,  having  taken  place  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood,  are 
more  easily  mquired  into. 

Before  we  can  admit  that  any  instance  of  unsuccessful  vaccm* 
ation  has  been  established,  we  must  be  satisfied  of  two  things ; 
Jlrstf  that  the  patients  were  properly  vaccinated ;  and,  secondly^ 
that  they  were  afterwards  affected  with  the  small-pox. 

The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  former  of  these  circumstancett 
is  the  chief  cause  of  what  are  called  cowpox  failures.  *  There 
is  little  doubt, '  say  the  London  College,  <  that  some  of  the  fail- 
ures are  to  be  imputed  to  the  inexperience  of  the  early  vaccina- 
tors. '  And,  indeed,  when  we  consider  that,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  cow-pox,  the  distinction  between  a  mere  local  affection,  af- 
fording no  security  even  for  a  day,  and  a  perfect  constitutional 
afiection,  is  so  small,  as  to  require  the  utmost  attention  on  the 
part  of  the  most  experienced  ;  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  prac- 
tice, all  the  necessary  minutix  were  not  thoroughly  understood ; 
that  from  the  simplicity  and  safety  of  the  operation,  ladies  and 
clergymen,  midwives  and  farriers,  vied  with  each  other  in  multi- 
plying their  inoculations :  And  when  we  also  consider  that  the 
total  number  of  those  vaccinated  in  Great  Britain,  during  the  few 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  promulgation  of  the  discovery, 
IS  perhaps  not  less  than  those  variolated  since  inoculation  was  first 
introduced,  it  is  so  far  from  being  surprising  that  some  failures 
have  taken  place,  that  we  ought  rather  to  wonder  that  they  have 
been  bo  few.  Even  now,  some  practitioners  seem  to  be  igno* 
rant  of  what  is  necessary  to  constitute  constitutienal  cowpox. 
Of  this  number,  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  is  our  Scotish  an(i- 

Taccinist, 


taecWuft,  whOf  at  the  fame  timei.difplays  cenfiderable  iterance 
of  the  phenomena  of  fmallpox.  *  In  conformity^  then, '  fays  he, 
^  both  with  my  own  experte«ce  of  die  phenomena  of  inocuUtion 
and  vaccination^  I  contend,,  that  if  yon  have  a  veficle,  attended 
with  an  areola,  yon  may  depend  upon  the  produ^iion  of  whatever 
ciFe£Vs  it  U  capable  of*  *  Some  of  the  other  antivacctnifts  go  ftiU 
farther,  and  reprefcnt  every  pu»£iuTe  by  a  lancet  armed  with  vac- 
cine virus^  whatever  tStA  it  produce,  or  even  if  it  ifaould  not 
jproduce  any  effed  at  al]»  as  a  true  vaccination,  for  which  the  fup« 
porters  of  the  praJiice  muft  be  refponfible,  in  cafe  fmalJpox  fliould 
/uperve^ae. 

The  tellimony  of  ,per(bn$  entertaining  fuch  opinions  cannot 
|K>ffibty  be  admitted,  as  to  the  h{k  of  the  vaccination  having  been 
jcomplete,  even  when  they  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnefling 
the  progreis  of  the  ve£cle.  The  cafes,  which  they  date  an  hear- 
say evidence,  and  on  the  authority  of  ignorant  mothers,  of  courfe 
jare  dill  more  fufptcious ;  and,  in  truth,  there  is  no  tale  fo  tmpro- 
}>able,  no  ftory  fo  palpably  abfurd,  but,  provided  it  be  advene  to 
vaccination,  it  i$  immediately  received  with  open  ears  and  willing 
Jiearls,  by  Drs  Mofely  and  Squirrel,  and  Mefirs  Birch  and  Lipf- 
pomb.  If  it  militate  againft  cowpox,  it  muft  be  true ;  and  it  is 
tieedlefs  to  inveftigate  it*  Mr  Brown,  we  muft  do  him  the  juftice 
to  fay,  is  honeft  or  hardy  enough  to  confefs  this. 

*  It  is  perhaps  proper  to  notice,  that  I  carefully  avoided  having 
any  commimication  with  the  different  practitioners  by  whom  the 
children  were  vaccinated,  being  aware  ojf  the  strong  hold  which  sys- 
Cem  has  upon  dxe  human  mind;  moi:e  especially  in  this  very  important 
subject ;  thinking  it  best,  for  the  attainment  of  truth,  to  state  with 
$he  greatest  possible  accuracy,  the  parents'  account  of  the  circum- 
stances that  attended  tlie  vaccination  of  their  children,  notice  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  arm,  and  give  the  names  of  the  families,  whereby 
an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  any  of  the  practitioners  to  satisfy  them* 
pelves. ' 

In  his  reply  to  tlie  furgeons  of  the  vaccine  inftitution,  he  be« 
trays  ftill  lefs  rcferv?  in  maintaining  the  fame  dodrtne*  Some 
of  his  ftatements  with  regard  fo  certain  cafes  of  fuppofed  failure 
at  Haddington,  having  been  contradi£led  by  the  medical  gentle* 
man  who  had  the  care  of  them,  with  a  civil  expreflion  of  his  re- 
gret that  Mr  Brown  had  not  applied  to  him  hrfore  publifhing  his 
book,  that  learned  perfon  moft  valiantly  replies— 

*  Far  from  regreting  tliat  I  did  not  communicate  with  the  medical 
gentlemen  at  Haddington,  before  I  mentioned  in  my  book  that  such 
Jcases  had  occurred  there,  I  have  daily  reason  to  congratulate  myself 
pn  the  opinion  I  had  formed  of  the  extensive  and  alarming  effects  of 
system  on  the  human  mind ;  for,  had  I  do^  so,  ^d  afterwards 
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Bad  been  regulated  by  the  mfermatioQ  I  certmly  would  Iw^  le- 
c«Ted»  undoubtedly  no  such  of>inions  would  ha,we  been  pionmlgat^ 
ed ;  and  whichy  *  says  Mr  Brown,  *  I  now  €nd  many  very  respectable^ 
characters,  both  m  and  out  of  the  profesaioo,  4X)asidcc  as  entitled  tOf 
attention  and  respect:  * 

Sach  a  con£Msion  is  of  kself  sufficient  to  destroy  all  confix 
dence  in  Mr  Brown's  teetimouy.  It  pnoves  a  conyiction  in  bi0 
own  mindy  that,  h^  he  oommunicated  with  ike  0idj^perstm$  whp 
could  possibly  give  satisfactory  evidence  with  regard  to  these  cases^ 
it  would  have  been  adverse  to  his  views,  fa  the  same  spirit,  ac«» 
cordingly,  we  find  him  bringing  forward  cases,  in  which  he  ad* 
nits,  that  '  the  pustules  were  so  small,  and  the  inflamniation  so 
crifliiig,  as  to  make  the  practitioner  in  attendance  suspect  that  he  ' 
llad  not  undergone  the  true  form  of  the  diseaae ; '  and  others,  in 
^hich  the  inocuhtor  informed  the  parents,  at  the  time^  th^t  the 
^hild  was  Ttot  properly  vaccinated.  Nay,  he  gives  the  names  of 
^spectable  practitioners,  as  having  performed  that  operation  to 
thm  perfect  satisfaction,  on  patients  whom,  to  their  know]e<^;e^ 
diey  never  saw.  *  The  oldest  (of  twx>  children)'was  vaccinated  by 
me, '  says  Mr  Brown,  *  when  four  months  old,  in  the  arm  j  and 
the  other  by  Mr  Keifkf  surgeon  of  the  Berwickshire  miiitia  in 
foth,  about  the  same  age.  I  recoHect  perfectly,  that  the  vesicle 
and  areola  were  quite  characteristic  $  and  the  mother  describes* 
that  the  areola  in  both  were  ecpial  to  the  size  of  hajf-a-crown  ^ 
and  that  Mr  Keith  saw  the  arm  in  its  psogress,  and  expressed  him-^ 
#etf  satbfied  of  the  child  having  passed  through  the  disease.  ** 
Aow,  the  whole  of  this  statement  turns  out  to  be  ineonect}  and 
the  most  charitable  supposition  is,  that  tlie  mother  imposed  upott 
Mr  Brown,  by  saying  what  she  saw  was  agreeable  to  him.'  '  S4»- 
far  from  having  vaccinated  the  child  in  question,'  writes  Mr 
Keith,  in  a  letter  \riiich  we  are  authorised  to  quote,  '  I  never,  t9 
my  knowledjge,  scm  it;  but,  on  inquiry,  find  that  it  was  vaccinate 
ed  by  my  Kospiial  Serjeant^  at  the  request  of  the  mother,  wh^ 
supplied  the  hospital  with  milk;  tite [first  and  atih^  tiing  of  hiy 
ever  attempting  the  operation.  He  saw  it  but  once  at  the  distance 
t>f  eight  days  after  y  and  at  present  only  recollects,  that  the  vest* 
cle  was  smaUer  than  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  those 
i^ccinated  by  me.  These  examples  fully  develop  the  motives  of 
Mr  Brown'ii  conduct  in  carefully  avoiding  all  communication  with 
the  gentlemen  by  vrhom  these  cases  were  said  ro  be  vaccinated  ^ 
and  explain  why,  in  a  pretended  investigation  of  truths  of  such 
importance,  he  wilfully  shut  his  eyes,  and,  when  the  object  he 
ought  to  have  drawn  from  nature  was  before  him,  chose  to  copy 
its  reflection  from  a  distorting  mirror. 

It 
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It  should  ftl«o  be  remembered,  that,  ofthoce  raccinated  gratu- 
itously, either  at  public  iQatitution^  or  by  individual  surgeons^ 
a  g^eat  number  never  return  to  show  the  progress  of  the  Teside  ; 
and  yet,  nothing  was  more  common  than  for  these  people,  iti  or- 
der to  excuse  their  laziness  and  indifference,  to  report  that  the 
surgeons  were  well  satisfied  with  the  appearances,  and  had  even 
taken  matter  from  the  arm.  This,  indeed,  occurred  so  frequent- 
ly, at  the  Vaccine  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  that  the  managers  were 
at  last  obliged  to  order,  that  each  patient  should  deposit  a  pledge» 
to  be  forfeited,  unless  they  attend  regularly  at  the  stated  periods. 
This  has  had  the  best  effects ;  though  for  a  time  it  diminished  the 
number  of  applicants. 

Another  prolific  source  of  alleged  failures,  is  the  mistaking 
€hicken*pox,  and  other  eruptive  distempers,  for  small-pox.  That 
such  a  mistake  has  often  been  mad^e,  even  by  practitioners  of 
much  experience,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  diagnosis  of  regular 
consitutional  small-pox,  is  indeed  abundantly  easy;  and  if  we 
were  to  refuse  that  name  to  every  eruption  which  had  not  the  no- 
sological character,  or  did  not  correspond  with  the  best  systema- 
tic descriptions,  we  should  hear  very  seldom  of  smalUpox  after 
vaccination.  It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose,  to  in- 
quire into  the  nature  of  all  the  varieties  and  modifications  of 
which  small-pox  is  said  to  be  susceptible.  It  is  enough  for  us  to 
prove,  that,  since  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  eruptive  dis- 
eases, of  a  very  difierent ,  nature,  have  been  confounded  with 
small-pox.  Mr  Brown^s  cases  are  especially  liable  to  objection 
on  this  account,  because  he  has  coupled  them  with  a  theory  which 
sets  all  diagnosis  at  defiance.  Mr  firown  contends,  in  direct  con* 
tradiction  to  all  analogy  and  observation,  that  before  his  period  of 
security  is  elapsed,  persons  who  have  been  vaccinated  are  liable 
to  be  partially  affected  by  the  smalKpox  ;  that  at  an  early  period^ 
it  produces  a  slight  rash ;  at  a  more  advanced  period,  papulae, 
wliich  disappear  without  suppurating ;  afterwards  pustules,  which 
continue  a  few  days ;  and  at  length  complete  small-pox.  What 
opinion  is  to  be  formed  of  the  professional  knowledge  or  can* 
dour  of  a  man,  who  records  such  cases  as  the  following  as  in- 
stances of  small-pox  after  vaccination  ?     ^  The  oldest  fell  sick  on 

*  the  Wednesday  following ;  and,  at  the  time  I  saw  the  other, 

*  was  confined  to  bed,  and  had  been  so  for  two  days.  He  was 
'  extremely  sick,  and  affected  with  starting,  sneezing,  and  other 

•  symptoms  of  eruptive  fever.     When  I  called,  three  days  after f 

•  the  sickness  was  gone,  and  no  pustular  eruption  JoUawefL " 
p.  192.  This  is  one  of  Mr  Brown's  cases  of  natural  small-pox. 
His  inocuUted  small-pox  is  no  less  singular.  Thus,  in  his  twelfth 
case,  *  No  constitutional  symptoms  could  be  detected  y  a  slight 

<  heat 
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*  heat  appeared  on  the  flrin,  but  little  or  no  iteration  on  the 

*  pulfe. '  Next  day,  ^  from  the  report  of  Mr  M.  and  the  maidf 
^  shi  had  jneezed  npiatedly^  which  they  attriboTed  to  cold  \  and 

*  her  appetite  appeared  impaired.'      The  day  after,  *  flie-  had 

*  fneezed  fome  the  preceding  night ;  only  drank  tea  to  breakfaftt 

*  but  eat  no  bread. '  Such  (latements  are  truly  ridicubus ;  hoc 
ve  muft  refer  our  readers,  for  an  able  analyfis  of  the  whole  feries 
by  the  furgeons  of  the  Vaccine  Inftitution,  to  their  Report. 

After  fuch  a  refutation  of  Mr  Brown's  ftatements,  his  hypo- 
thefis  is  fcarcely  n^orthy  of  any  notice,  in  fo  far  as  it  is  founded 
on  obfervation ;  and  it  is  obTioufly  contrary  to  all  analogy,  aU 
though  he  has  attempted  to  bolder  it  up,  by  mtftating  the  moft 
univerfally  receired  principles  of  pathological  fcicnce.  It  is  welt 
known,  that  two  general  conftitutional  difeafes  cannot  ezift  in^the 
body  at  the  fame  time.  But  it  is  equally  well  known,  that  an  at* 
tack  of  fuch  a  difeafe,  as  foon  as  it  is  over,  leaves  the  body  as  fuf- 
ceptible  to  the  impreffions  of  any  other  as  it  was  before  ;  nay,  in 
many  cafes,  renders  it  much  more  fo  \  Gnce,  in  every  elementary 
writer,  we  find  debility  from  preceding  disease  enumer.^ted  among 
the  caufes  predifpofing  the  body  to  receive  infe^iion.  Mr  Brown^ 
however,  has  the  merit  of  inventing  a  very  different  do<Elrine. 
'  Indeed,  there  feems  to  be  a  general  principle  in  the  laws  of  the 
'  animal  economy,  that  after  it  has  been  influenced  by  any  powert 

*  it  is,  for  fome  time,  exempted  not  only  from  a  repetition  of  its 

*  effe£ls,  but  alfo  from  thofe  of  any  other  caufe ;  and  the  dif« 

*  tance  feems,  in  general,  to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  feverity  and 
'  extent  of  the  power  previoufly  exerted. '  In  another  paragr^ph^ 
be  has  ftill  more  luminoufly  explained  the  principle  upon  which 
he  fuppofes  thib  exemption  to  depend.  *  Thefe  cafes,  and  the 
<  whole  phenomena  and  circumftances  of  vaccination,  (how,  that 

*  there  are  juft  grounds  for  concluding,  that  a  fpecific  action  may 

*  exift,  mrnus  or  fugativefy,  in  the  conttitution ;  that  therefore  it 

*  would  be  improper,  in  the  event  of  vaccination  being  found  in* 

*  adequate  to  maintain  its  antiv  >rloious  chara£]ter,  to  reinoculate 

*  thofe  cafes  which  have  previoufly  undergone  vaccination,  be* 

*  fore  it  was  capable  of  producing  a  di(lin£k  conititutional  effect. ' 
We  really  cannot  perfu<ide  ourfelves  to  reply  to  fuch  arguments ; 
but  it  is  not  a  little  Angular,  that  his  hypothefis  (hould  be  dirtA* 
ly  contradicted  by  his  own  experience.  Mr  Brown  has  vacci* 
nated,  in  all,  about  1 200  ;  of  whom,  upon  his  principles,  and  up* 
on  the  fuppofition  that  he  vaccinatc^d  nearly  tlie  fame  number 
every  year  while  he  continued  the  praCiice,  400  or  500  have  now 
recovered  their  original  rufceptibility  of  fmall^pox  infection,  and 
300  are  liable  to  be  affeded  by  it  in  a  mitigated  form.  But,  of 
hit  alleged  cafes  of  failure  in  his  own  pra^ice,  iigit  only  have 

2  occurred 


occunrtd  in  the*  former  dafii,  and  ten  in  die  latter  ;  fo  thiut,  were 
we  to  credtt  hit  ftateiBente,  the  antirariolous  iofliaence  of  cowl 
pox  would  feem  to  iofiiysilei  a^ml  to  become  alcnoil  douUed  after 
five  years.  But  it  is  not  by  Mr  Brown's  experience  that  we  wifli 
any  h(k  or  opinion  on  the  fpbje^  to  reft ;  we  muft  go  to  lefs 
fttfpicious  authority.  £very  pra£kitior)cr  is  acquainted  with  the 
aumerout  obierTattohs  recorded  in  Willan  and  other  writers  oi^ 
the  fubjed.    In  addition  to  thefe»  we  have  real  fatiefa^kioo  id 

Suoiing  the  general  refult  ,of  the  cj|>enenoe  of  the  furgeoas  of 
le  Vaccine  Inflitution  at  Edinburgh* 

*  With  r^gatdkto  the  facts  #hich  h^ve  occulted  in  ibe  practice  ei 
the  surgeons  of  the  Vaccine  Institution*  which  tend  to  confirm  or 
refute  ukt  doctrine  of  the  mere  temporary  protection  afibrded  by 
iraccinadon  against  the  small-poi»  the  reporters  beg  leave  to  state* 
that  the  result  of  their  experience  is  in  strict  conformity  with  that  of 
Dr  Jenner,  and  the  other  advocates  of  vaccination.  They  have 
lately  inoculated  with  small- pox,  children  who  were  vaccinated  eight 
aind  nine  years  ago,  aad  find  that  they  completely  resist  the  disease ; 
they  have  not  been  aUe  to  produce  on  any  of  them  more  than  a  lo- 
cal  inflammation,  which  disappeared  in  four  or  five  days.  Tbey 
have,  almost  every  year,  visiteid  numbers  of  children  who  were  vac- 
cinated during  the  first  years  of  this  institution  ;  and  this  they  have 
again  done  withm  these  three  months.  In  this  invj^tigation,  they 
have  found  a  great  many  of  those  who  were  vaccinated  in  the  years 
iSOl  and  1802,  that  is»  seven  and  eight  years  sincey  who  have  bbeo 
frequently  and  freely  exposed,  and  especially  within  diesc  last  sit 
months,  to  the  contagion  of  the  natural  smaU-poz«  by  playing,  sleep* 
ing>  and  otherwise  mixing  witli  children  in  all  the  diffeceiit  stages  of 
that  disease,  without  being  infected. '    p.  52,  dS« 

The  medical  attendants  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Dubtia 
have  aifo  lately  pubiifbed  an  account  of  fome  very  deciCve  and 
fatisfaAory  experiments  made  io  that  Inftitution»  to  difprove  the 
hypothefis,  that  the  preventive. powers  of  Taccinatioo tiimioiib  in 
proportion  to  the  diftanee  of  time  from  inoculation.  Nine  child* 
ten,  who  had  been  vaccinated  prior  to  July  iBoig  were  inoculate 
ed  with  fmall-pox  matter  in  July  1804,  and  eipofed  to  the  con* 
tagion  in  every  poflfible  way  ^  and  all  of  them  refifted  the  infec* 
tion.  Tliefe  nine  children,  together  with  ten  others  vaccinated 
between  July  iBoi  and  Auguil  1802,  were  again  fubniitted  to 
fmaiUpox  inoculation  on  tlie  2  2d  December  1809,  (i.  e.  the  fiift 
dafs  upwards  of  eig/tt^  and  the  fecond  upwards  of  senen  years 
•after  the  vaccination.)  '  In  every  inftance, '  fays  Mr  Cretghtoa 
the  reporter,  *  tlie  punQures  in  the  arm  of  each  child,  from  the 

*  tliitd  day,  inflamed,  and  continued  until  the  feventh,  when  the 

*  inflammation  gradually  fubflded,  as  certified  by  Mr  Stewart, 

*  (furgeon-geaerai},  and  marked  in  a  tablCj  which,  in  another 

1  *  puLlicacion^ 
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^  pobKcationi  will  be  more  fullf  exprefied  («— "which  cincitfnftince 

*  has  proved  the  adivtty  of  the  fmaU-pox  matter,  inferted^  and 

*  which  muft  hare  affected  the  conftirution,  was  it  in  the  le»ft 
^  fufcepttble  of  thedifeafe.  Fourteen  days  (Jan.  4.  i8fo)  have 
^  now  clapfed  :  the  inflammation  of  the  pun£^ures  is  entirely  gone^ 
^  and  never  was  attended  with  tlie  flighted  Je^er,  sickhesi  or  erujih> 
^  tion.' 

*  In  corroboration  of  the  above  fa£ls,'  continues  Mr  Creigh^ 
ton,  ^  conduced  with  every  degree  of  accuracy,  and  which  can^ 
'  not  admit  of  the  fmalleft  doubt  on  the  minds  of  those  gentled 
^  men  who  have  witnefled  them,   and  hereunto  fubfcnribed  their 

*  names,   I  can  fafely  afiert,    that  I  have  fubmitted  upwards  of 

*  Jive  hundrid  infants  and  children,  vaccinated  by  me  at  this  Inftt*- 

*  tution,  and  at  the  Difpenfary  for  Infant  Poor  and  Cow-Pox  In«> 

*  oculation,  as  cftabliihed  in  the  year  1800,  to  a  liice  experiment^ 

*  and  nvith  the  same  resuit  in  every  instance. ' 

We  ourfelves  had  lately  an  opportunity  of  witneiBng  aii  equal* 
ly  fatisfa^iory  refolt  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  antivariolous  tf* 
fe£ls  of  vaccination,  from  fome  trials  made  in  a  public  hofpital  ill 
this  city,  in  which  it  was  the  pradice  to  vaccinate,  upon  admis- 
fion,  every  child  which  had  not  previoufly  been  Vaccinated,  or  had 
the  fmalUpox.  A.  boy  admitted  in  f6^,  concerning  whom  no 
information  was  received,  was  erroneoofly  fuppofed  to  have  been 
vaccinated,  and  the  operation  was  notrepeatcd.  In  the  begnming  of 
October  ^809,  this  boy,  although  not  more  expofed  to  fm.ill-pox 
infr£kion  than  an  hundred  other  children  living  under  the  fame 
toof  with  him,  was  feitfed  with  natural  fmalUpox,  and  bad  a  ve* 
ry  fuU  crop  of  the  diftind  kind,  which  ran  their  courfe  vrith  per* 
fe6l  regularity.  With  virus  taken  from  this  boy  on  the  5th  day  ot 
the  eruption,  feventeen  children  of  the  hofpital  were  inoculated* 
who  had  all  been  vaccinated  at  former  periods,  varying  from  five 
months  to  upwards  of  eigit  years.  The  refalt  of  this  txperimeiK 
proved,  Jirst^  that  althoufi;h  a  confiderablc  degree  of  fwelling  and 
hardnefsi  or  even  a  dtftihcl  puitule  on  the  arm,  with  fmrounding  'm* 
flammation,  may  fometimes  be  produced  by  imxrulation  with  vario* 
lotts  virus f  yet  the  cbnftitation  is  incapable  of  being  affe£led with  the 
fmall»pox  :  secondly^  that  thefe  difierent  efFe£ls,  from  a  flight  hard-* 
nefs  to  a  diflin£k  pullule  with  furrounding  inflammation,  are  produc- 
ed from  circumftances  altogether  independent  of  the  period  inter* 
vening  between  the  time  of  vaccination  and  the  infertion  of  the 
variolous  virus :  and,  lastly^  that  the  power  of  cow-pox,  in  pro** 
teding  the  conftitution  againft  the  fmall-poX,  is  as  complete  at 
the  end  of  eight  years,  as  at  the  end  of  Ave  months;  and  that, 
during  this  period  at  leaft,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  ^rfed  fecu« 
rity- 
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There  are  even  fads  on  record  which  prove  that  the  antWarki- 
lous  powers  of  cow^pos  are  permanent,  or,  at  leaft,  that  they  fnf- 
fcr  no  diminution  in  the  courfe  of  upwards  of  half  a  century. 

VAT^et  Jefty,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Broad*Street  Vac- 
cine Inilltution,  vifited  London  in  1805,  and  *  aflbrded  decifife 

*  evidence  of  his  having  vaccinated  his  wife  and  two  fons  in  the 

*  year   17749  who  were  thereby  rendered   unfufceptible  of  the 
<  fmaI)*pox,  as  appears  from  the  cxpofure  of  all  the  three  parties 

*  to  that  diforder  frequently,  during  the  courfe  of  Mrty^one  years  ; 

*  and  from  the  inoculation  of  the  two  fons  for  the  fmall*poz  fif- 

*  teen  years  ago. ' 

Dr  Jenncr  has  recorded  cafes  of  peribns  who  had  been  cafu- 
ally  afie£ted  with  the  cow-pox»  and  had  refifted  fmall-pox  up^ 
wards  of  fifty  years ;  and,  in  a  very  excellent  report  of  the  Me- 
dical Faculty  in  Kiel,  upon  the  cow-pox  in  the  dutchies  of  Schles- 
wig  and  Holftein,  there  is  the  remarkable  cafe  of  a  woman,  then 
alive,  who  had  the  cow*pox  when  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  had 
remained  fecure  againft  fmalUpox  infc£^ion  for  six^  years.  In 
another  cafe,  the  proteAion  had  then  lafted  56,  and  in  many  40^ 
30,  20  years. 

There  is  no  fa£V,  therefore,  we  conceive,  relating  to  the  ani- 
Dial  economy,  which  can  be  confidered  as  more  decifively  prov- 
ed, than  that  the  antivaviotous  powers  of  cow-pox  do  not  decieafc 
or  wear  out  by  tength  of  tkne*  At  the  fame  time,  it  muft  be 
admitted,  that  there  are  (bme  apparently  authenticated  exceptions 
to  the  univerf»lity  of  its  antivarioious  influence*  Within  the  dx* 
cle  of  our  own  obfervation,  none  of  thcfe  have  occurred ;  and 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  that  they  are  confined  almoft  ex- 
dufively  to  the  lower  orders  of  fociety,  and  to  the  pra&ice  of 
certain  individuals.  Mr  Brown  admits,  and  has  attempted  an 
explanation  of  this  f aA,  in  which  we  are  defired  to  believe,  that 

Sntlemeo,  at  the  head  of  the  profeffion,  never  hear  of  cafes  of 
lallpox  after  cowpox,  hecauie  the  poor  only  are  expofed  to 
fftiallpox  contagion ;  and  that  thofe  wno  have  moft  pra&tce  even 
amon^ft  the  poor,  never  bear  of  failures,  becaufe  the  poor  never 
complain  when  difappointcd  and  deceived,  and  never  leek  for  af- 
fiftance  even  in  the  moft  dangerous  and  loathfome  maladies. 

Before  concluding  this  part  of  the  fubjcdl,  it  is  ablblutely  ne- 
ceflary  that  we  fhould  notice  the  laft  report  from  the  Original 
Vaccine  Inftttntion,  Broad-Street,  London,  both  on  account  of 
its  fingnlarity,  and  of  the  ufe  Dr  Brown  has  made  of  it  in  fup- 
port  of  his  hypothefis.  • 

*  The  late  authentic  inftances  of  failure  after  vaccination,  de- 

*  mand  from  this  Inftitution  an  explicit  declaration  of  the  refults 

*  of  their  experience  on  this  pointy  for  ten  folid  years  from  its  e- 
^  '  .       ^  ftabliflunent 
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*  fttblMbihetif.  Durinfir  the  courfe  of  the  firft  fire  yeari,  the  aU 
^  leged  examples  of  failure  not  being  fubftantiated  by  jaft  evi* 
'  dence,  the  Inftitutioti  faw  no  fads  to  render  queftionable  the 

*  vnqnalified  affertioh  bf  the  promulgatcfir,  Dr  Jenncr,  "  that 
••  thofe  who  hare  undergone  the  cowpock  are,  for  hfe^  unfufcep* 
•*  tiblc  of  fmailpox.  ^      Each  fubfequ^nt  year,  however,  has  fur^ 

*  ni(hed  cafes  of  failore^  on  conclulive  evidence,  progreflively  in** 

*  creafing  in  number.      Notwithftanding  tl^.cfe  advcrfe  occurren^ 

*  ceS)  our  experience  Juftifies  the  opinion,  that  vaccination  is  emi* 

*  nently  beneficial  to  the  community  and  the  individual ; 

^  Firft,  becaufe  a  very  large  proportion  of  vaccinated  perfons 

*  have  been  found  not  fufceptible  of  the  fmailpox^  on  trial  of  th6 
^  moft  decifive  tefts^ 

^  Secondly,  becaufe  (a  very  fmall  proportion  of  <iafes  excepted) 
'  the  fmailpox  fnbfequent  to  cowpock  is  a  milder  afFe£i:i6n  than 

*  the  flighteft  cafes  of  inoculated  fmailpox. 

*  Thtfdly,  becaufe  the  chance  of  death  is  far  lefs  than  even  in 
'  the  inocolated  fmailpox. 

*  Fourthly,  becaufe  fecurity,  equal  to  that  of  fmailpox  inocula^ 

<  tion,  may  be  given  by  the  harnilefs  praiftice  of  a  fccond  vaccina 
'  ation,  as  long  ago  recommended  by  this  Inftitution. 

*  It  is  to  be  confidered,  however,  that  the  efieds  of  the  Vac«* 

*  cine  infection  have  hitherto  been  but  partblly  inveft^ated  ;  and 

<  the  refults  of  further  experience  and  obfervation,  ot  which  re* 
^  cords  will  continue  to  be  preferved,  will  not  fail  to  be  report^ 
«  ed. ' 

We  agree  with  Mr  Brown  in  regretting  that  this  Inftitution  hai 
not  condefcended  to  be  more  particular  as  to  the  fadrs  alluded  to  in 
this  report.  It  is,  in  truth>  fo  vague  and  ambiguous,  that  it  may  be 
interpveted  either  in  favour  of,  or  againft  vaccination.  According* 
iy,  Mr  Brown,  while  he  ridicules  the  advice  which  it  gives,  and 
defcants  on  the  dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  following  it| 
gladly  feizes  upon  the  atimiiribn,  that  the  efFeds  of  vaccmation 
have  been  hitherto  but  parriaUy  inveftigated,  and  that  authemic  in# 
ftances  of  failure  have  now  been  colle&ed;  On  the  other  hand^ 
it  might  be  contended,  that  the  report  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
vaccination,  and  that  the  perplexities  which  it  ftates,  are  to  be  at* 
tributed  entirely  to  our  limited  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  this  dif# 
eafe,  as  well  as  of  thofe  of  fmailpox.  It  ftrongly  recommends 
the  practice  of  vaccinatiom  It  pofitively  ftates,  that  fecurity,  e* 
qual  to  that  of  fmailpox  inoculation,  may  be  obtained  from  it« 
And,  fo  far  are  we  from  confidering  it  of  any  confequence^  that 
the  admiflions  to  which  we  have  alluded  Ihould  come  from  one  of 
the  oldeft  eftablilhments  in  the  kingdom,  that  vc  are  tery  much 
difpoffd  to  afcribe  them  to  the  known  peculiarities  which  have  aU 

Y  a  ways 
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^ayis  didin^tttflied  their  opihion^ ;— 4incfc  k  U  notorlotts toall  ^mho 
are  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  taccination,  that^  though  friend- 
ly to  the  pra&ice  in  generali  this  Inftitution  has,  from  the  ^ttrf 
beginning,  a£ted  uniformly  in  oppofition  to  Dr  Jenner,  reprefeot<« 
ing  him  as  the  mere  promulgator  of  a  f a£l  known  to  every  farmer 
in.Glouceilerfhire,  and  as  having  left  the  hiftory  ^hd  charaAer  of 
the  difeafe  to  be  inreftigated  and  afcertained  by  their  experience 
and  obfervactons. . 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  fatisfied  that  wt  concede  more  than  is 
neceifary,  when  we  conclude  our  obfervations  on  the  antivariolons 
powers  of-cowpox  in  the  terms  of  the.CoUeglate  Repdrt.  '  The 
^  fecurity  derived  from  vaccination,  if  not  ahfolliteJy  perfeA,  is  as 

*  nearly  fo  as  can  perhaps  be  expe^ed  from  any  human  difcovery  ; 
'  for,  amongft  feveral  hundred  thoufaMl  cales,  wtth  the  tefulta  of 
^  which  the  College  have  been  maae  acquainted,  the  number  t>f 
^  alleged  failures  has  been  furprifingly  fonll ;  fo  much  fo,  as  to 
f  .form  certainly  no  reafonable  obje^too  to  the  general  adoptidn-  of 
'  vaccination ;  for  it  appears,  that  there  are  not  nearly  to  many 

*  faiittr'is  in  a  giveii  number  of  vaccinated  perfons,  as  there  are 
^  deaths  in  an  .equal  number  of  perfons  inoculated  for  the  fmaiU 
«  pox*' 

>  The  fecond^  general  objefiionto  cov^pox  inoculation,  is,  that  it 
produces  new  and  unheard  of  dtfeafes.  This,  we  may  obfenre^ 
was  firft  advanced  as  a  conjiedlure,  prior  to  all  experience,  and  lip* 
on  grounds  purely  hypothetical}  though  ivds  have  'fince  been 
referred  to  by  thefe  ilUauguring  theorifts.  Thefe  theories,  it  is 
feaarcely  nece^ary  to  notice,  as  we.  ate  now  in  pbfleiBon  of  luffi- 
cient  experience  to  decide  the  queftioa.  With  regard,  however, 
to  the  fa£ls  which  have  been  referred  to  by  the  enemies  of  vac- 
cination, nothing  can  be  more  vague  and  inoonclufive*  .  We  have 
heard  all  the  common  cutaneous  difeafrs,  which  uoifermly  attend 
on  fihh  and  poverty,  attributed  to  the  cowpox.  If,  in  a  fcro- 
phulous  family,  any  fymptom  of' that  difeafe.  fhould  appear  in  a 
chihi  who  had  been  vaccinated,  no  matter  how  long  before,  ftall 
the  cowpox  is  alone  to  blame  for  having  engendered  Caul  humours. 
Nay,  if  meafles,  or  booplogcougb,  or  pleurify,  ihould  be  unufu- 
ally  fatal,  even  though  the  fufferem  were  never  vaccinated,  ftill 
the  cowpox  is  thecaofe  of  tlie  moftaltty.  Clamorous  affertions 
of  this  kind,  enforced  by  difgufting  caricatures  of  mangy  girls  and 
oxfaced  boys,  have  done  more  to  prevent  the  univerfal  adoption 
of  vaccination,  than  any  doubts  of  its  efficacy.  Of  thefr,  the 
mdft  ridiculous,  perhaps,  is  the  frontifpiece  to  a  publication  '  by 

*  Ferdinand  Smyth  Stuart,   £fq.  phyfician,  barrackmafter,  and 
<.  gi«at  grandfon  JO  King  Charles  the  Second, '  in  which  Dr  Jen- 
ntr  and  his  coadjutorSj  cornuted  and  caudated,  are  reprefented  feed- 
ing 
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ing  a  monster  with  tuiekets  full  of  infants ;  whilei  to  poor  Dr 
Thornton  is  assigned  the  final  drudgery  of  ^oTelling  them  into  a 
•carenger's  cart,  after  being  duly  digested.  The  following  is  the. 
poeticsd  description  by  which  this  eloquent  representation  is  ilius- 
tjrated* 

*  A  mighty  and  horrible  monster^  with  the  horns  of  a  bull,  the 
bind  hoofs  of  a  horse,  the  jaws  of  the  krakin,  the  teeth  and  claws  qC 
a  ty£er,  the  tail  of  a  cow^ — all  the  evils  of  Pandora's  box  in  his  belly^, 
-— pugue,  pestilence,  leprosy,  purple  blotches,  foetid  ulcers,  and  filthy 
running  sores  covering  his  body^ — and  an  atmosphere  of  accumulated 
disease,  patn  and  death  around  him,  has  made  his  appearance  In  the 
world,  and  devours  mankind-— especially  poor  helpless  inflmts  ;  not 
by  scores  only, — or  hundreds,  or  thousands, — but  by  hundreds  of 
thousands. '  ' 

Dr  Moseley,  again  has  described,  in  technical  style,  a  whole 
tribe  of  new  cowpox  diseases ;  and  Mr  Stuart  has  discovered  a 
brutal  degeneration  of  the  human  species. 

•  The  cowpox  mange  or  farcy,  cowpox  ulcers,  with  pus,  green 
^^green  as  grass^  clearly  demonstrating  their  bovine  origin  ;  cowpox 
eru  or  abscess,  cowpox  mortification,  are  nothing  in  comparison  of 
the  brutaitzation  of  the  noblest  work  of  the  creation.  * — *  Among  the 
numerous  shocking  cases  of  cowpox  which  I  have  heard  of,  I  know 
not  if  the  most  horrible  of  all  has  yet  been  published,  viz.  of  a  child 
at  Pcckbam,  who^  after  being  inoculated  with  the  cowpox,  had  its 
fonner  natural  disposition  absolutely  changed  to  the  hruXOl;  so  that 
it  ran  upon  all  fours  like  a  beast,  bellowing  like  a  cow,  and  butting 
with  its  head  like  a  bull.  For  my  part, '  he  adds,  with  philosophical 
scepticism,  *  I  can  scarcely  think  it  possible,  having  had  no  time  to  as-^ 
certain  the  truth  I  * 

'  O  Moseley  !   thy  books,  nightly  phantasies  rousing. 

Full  oft  make  me  quake  for  my  heart's  dearest  treasures : 
For  fancy,  in  dreams,  oft  presents  them  all  brousing  «' 

On  commons,  just  like  little  Nebucbadnezzars. 
There,  nibbling  at  thistles,  stand  Jem,  Joe  and  Mary  j 

On  their  foreheads,  oh  horrible !  crumpled  horns  bud  t 
Here  Tom  with  a  tail,  and  poor  William  all  hairy, 
Reclin'd  in  a  corner,  are  chewing  the  cu(5, ' 
The  diary  of  Dr  Barrackmaster  Stuart's  own  child*s  illness 
and  death,  is  truly  humiliating,  and  excites  a  mixed  emotion  of 
ridicule  and  compassion.     But  as  if  the  powers  of  language  were 
not  sui&cient  to  excite  our  sympathy  with  his  sufferings,  and  our 
indignation  at  the  beastly  disease  which  occasioned  them,  he  has 
elucidated  the  history  by  a  very  amiable  representation  of  Mrs 
Stuart  with  the  baby  on  ner  knee,  the  cradle  on  one  side,  and  a 
bason  of  gruel  on  the  other; — ^notwithstanding  all  which,  we 
should  have  had  no  doubt  that  the  poor  babe's  death  was  owing 
to  scrophula,  had  it  been  of  less  than  royal  extraction* 

Y3  But 
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But  to  be  serious. — ^The  following  appears  to  us  to  be  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  alt  this  disfrracefal  clamour.  Dr  Bateman, 
from  the  records  of  the  Public  Dispensary  of  London,  has  pror- 
ed,  that  the  proportion  of  cutaneous  eruptions  to  all  other  dis- 
eases, was  the  same  before  the  publication  of  Dr  Jeaner's  In- 
quiry, as  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  year  of  vaccination.  And  the 
Report  of  the  London  College  statesj^  *  The  testiqionies  before 

*  the  College  of  Physicians  are  very  decided  in  declaring,  that 
^  vaccination  does  less  mischief  to  the  constitution,  and  less  fre- 
y  quently  gives  rise  to  other  diseases,  than  the  small-pox  either 
^  natural  or  inoculated.  The  College  feel  themselves  called  upon 
^  to  state  this  strongly,  because  it  has  been  objected  to  vaccxna- 

*  tion,  that  it  produces  new,  unheard-of,  and  monstrous  diseases* 
^  Of  such  assertions,  no  proofs  haoe  been  produced  i  and  after  di- 
y  ligent  inquiry,  the  College  believe  them  to  have  been  the  inven- 
'  tions  of  designing,  or  the  mistakes  of  ignorant  men. ' 

The  last  important  objection  which  we  shsdl  notice,  is^  that 
vaccination  has  put  an  end  to  small-pox  inoculation,  without  being 
so  extensively  adopted  in  its  stead.  In  this  objection  may  be 
traced  the  motives  tff  many  of  the  keenest  opposers  of  the  new 
practice ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  irs  advocates  have  aflFord- 
ed  some  pretext  for  it,  by  their  injudicious  and  unfounded  com* 
plaints  of  "want  of  patronage  and  encouragement.  The  truth  is, 
however,  that  when  z\\  the  obstacles  which  vaccination  has  had 
to  encounter,  are  considered,  its  progress  must  appear  to  have 
been  inconceivably  rapid.  It  has  been  adopted  by  millions  who 
never  would  have  submitted  to  variolation.  For  example,  in 
this  very  city,  gratuitous  inoculation  for  smallpox  had  long  b^n 
offered  to  the  poor  at  the  Public  Dispensary,  but  altogether  in  vain  ; 
.while,  at  the  same  useful  charity,  no  less  than  10,000  have  been 
vaccinated  since  February  1801.  This  greater  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  poor  to  inoculate  for  cowpox  than  for  smallpox, 
may  bq  ascribed  partly  to  their  conviction  of  its  utility  and  supe* 
rlor  safety,  and  partly  to  its  not  being  opposed  by  the  mistaken 
but  very  powerful  ^prejudice  which  prevails  among  the  religious 
sectaries  in  this  kingdom,  that  the  wilful  inoculation  of  any  ^iS" 
case  is  an  impious  interference  with  the  ordinances  of  the  Al- 
mighty ;  while  they  do  not  consider  the  slight  affection  produced 
by  vaccination  as  a  disease.  But  while  it  has  thus  become  much 
more  general  than  smallpox  inoculation  ever  was  at  home,  the  ra- 
pidi.tf  of  its  progress  in  the  most  remote  comers  of  the  earth,  is 
altogether  without  example.  It  has  been  gratefully  received  by 
people  of  tlie  most  opposite  races  and  religions,  encouraged  by. 
gcvernments  of  every  descriotcon,  and  been  the  subject  of  publi- 

*  cations. 
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cadons  in  ereiy  written  language.  Manuals  of  vaccination,  in  the 
€MfUS€  and  Polish  tongues*  are  now  before  us,  illustrated  with  co* 
loured  figures.  In  our  own  colonies  in  the  East  Indies,  its  success 
has  been  astonishing;  and  the  numbers  who  have  been  vaccinated 
are  such,  that,  in  the  settlements  of  Bembaj,  smallpox  is  said  to  be 
altogether  exterminated.  The  reports  or  its  proj^ress  in  Ceylon 
are  particularly  interesting,  on  account  of  .its  insular  situation  so 
nearly  resembling  our  own.  The  following  is  the  report  made  of 
it  by  a  resident  physician. 

^  The  dreadful  ravages  which  the  smallpox  usually  commit- 
ted in  Ceylon,  previous  to  the  introduction  of  vaccination, 
must  be  in  the  recollection  of  every  one ;  and  it  affords  me 
infinite  pleasure  to  observe^  that,  agreeably  to  the  most  cer- 
tain information  I  have  been  enabled  to  procure,  that  de- 
structive malady  has  not  existed  in  any  part  of  the  British 
possessions  on  this  island  during  the  year  1808,  except  in  the 
district  of  Galle,  into  which  it  was  brought  on  the  31st  of  Ja- 
nuary by  a  Maldivian  boat,  last  from  Bengal.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  crew  of  this  boat  died ;  and  the  disease  w^s  com- 
municated by  a  fisherman,  who  visited  it  on  its  first  arrival,  to 
two  or  three  inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Galle,  but  it 
spread  no  further  ;  which  must  be  attributed  chiefly  to  the  fa- 
vourable influence  of  vaccination,  which  has  been  so  extensive- 
ly diflFused  in  that  and  the  other  districts  of  the  island. '  Rem 
port  i809. 

We  have  here  a  striking  proof  of  the  good  effects  of  general 
vaccination.  Contagion  may  be  introduced  \  but  it  dies  for  want 
of  susceptible  subjects  : — a  firebrand  may  be  applied  ;  but  there 
is  no  fuel  to  produce  a  conflagration.  Even  old  Spain  was  rous« 
ed  from  its  apathy  by  the  obvious  advatages  of  vaccination  ;  and 
sent  forth  an  expedition,  worthy  of  its  better  days,  which  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying  to  all  its 
vast  possessions,  and  to  those  of  several  other  nations,  the  inesti- 
mable gift  of  vaccination  i  and,  in  point  of  fact,  it  succeeded  in 
disseminating  it,  not  only  through  the  bound  less  colonies  of  Spain, 
but  through  the  vast  Archipelago  of  the  Visayan  islands,  and  in 
establishing  it  wherever  it  touched  in  its  progress.  . 

So  far  as  our  information  extends,  therefore,  we  conceive  there 
b  no  foundation  whatever  for  this  objection.  Cowpox,  we  verily 
believe^  is  far  more  generally  resorted  to  than  smallpox  ever  was^ 
and  the  public,  of  course,  must  have  great  gain  by  the  substitu- 
tion* 

So  much  for  the  objections :  but  we  cannot  allow  the  objec- 
tors to  escape  <}uite  so  easily.    In  j  controversy  as  to  matter  of 

Y  *.  fact. 
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fact,  where  the  witiie$8e8  contradict  each  odiert  it  is  absdutelf 
necessary  to  ascertaio,  as  far  as  possible,  their  relatiTe  credibility  ; 
and  to  settle  our  belief  by  comparing  the  number  and  value  dF 
opposite  experiences.  We  have  already  seeni  that  these  are  de- 
cidedly,  and  almost  infinitely,  in  favour  of  the  advocates  of  vac* 
cination.  Still,  however,  the  statements  of  their  opponents  may 
,  have  been  candid,  and  their  opposition  sincere ;  and  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  adverse  facts  would  have  perplexed  us,  and 
lefr  doubts  upon  our  minds  with  regard  to  the  universal  safety  and 
efficacy  of  the  practice.  Fortunately,  however,  the. conduct  of 
the  antivaccinists  themselves  has  set  our  minds  at  ease.  Their 
^eal  has  so  far  overstepped  their  prudence,  and  they  have  given 
such  evident  proofs  of  want  of  observation  and  candour,  and  have 
had  recourse  to  such  mean  tricks  and  devices  to  frighten  the  timid 
and  mislead  the  ignorant,  as  to  deprive  them  of  all  credit  with 
the  well  informed  and  judicious.  What  opinion  must  be  enter- 
tained of  the  fairness  or  judgment  of  a  man  who  could  affix,  on 
the  walls  of  the  most  populous  streets  of  London,  posting- bills, 
displaying,  in  gigantic  letters,  "  Fatal  Effects  cfCawpox  /  "  with 
an  earnest  recommendation  to  heads  ot  families  to  peruse  the 
treatise  in  which  they  are  stated, — who  employs  the  driver  of  er- 
rand-carts to  distribute  them  indiscriminately  to  travellers  upon 
the  roads  near  London,— and  could  deliberately  state,  as  one  of 
his  serious  reasons  for  continuing  the  smallpox  inoculation,  that, 
^  in  the  populous  part  of  the  metropolis,  where  the  abundance  of 

*  children  exceeds  the  means  of  providing  food  and  raiment  for 
^  them,  this  pestilential  disease  is  considered  as  a  merciful  provi- 
^  sion  on  the  part  of  Providence  to  lessen  the  burthen  of  a  poor 
'  man's  family  ! '  Another  device  of  the  same  gentleman,  was 
the  publication  of  a  newspaper,  for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  at- 
tacking vaccination  and  its  patrons  with  the  lowest  and  most  con- 
temptible abuse. 

But  the  most  unjustifiable  part  of  this  gentleman's  conduct  is 
his  wilful  falsification  of  the  report  of  the  College  of  Physicians, 
•r— a  public  record  widely  distributed  under  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  few  passages  we  have  already  quoted  from  it,  will 
enable  our  readers  to  judge,  whether  it  be  in  any  respect  warrantable 
to  assert,  '  that  the  Report  of  the  College  of  Physicians  allows 

*  the  evidence,  produced  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of 

*  Commons,  to  be  totally  overthrown  ;  that  they  allow  there  is  no 
<  spurious  cowpox  \  and  that  failure,  disorder,  and  death,  some- 
'  times  occur  from  some  deviation  in  the  genuine  Jonnerian  cow- 
'  pox,  which,  after  a  precise  period,  fails  in  its  security,  and,  if  it 
^  does  any  thing,  produces  a^ncw  kind  of  eruption,  tumour,  or 

*  ulceration** 
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<  olcerttion.  '-*-HrStiiaft,  howeTcr,  improYes  upon  this  hint;  and, 
in  his  AddreCs  to  the  Britiih  Parliament,  thus  expreffes  himfeif* 
'  JPatres  confcripti !  celebrated  and  illuftrious  fcnators  of  Britain, 

*  lay  slide  all  prejudice,  and  receire,  I  entreat  you,  the  following 

*  information  with  candour  and  attention,  viz.  That  all  the  phy- 

*  fic&aos,  furgeons  and  apothecaries,  moft  eminently  diftinguiOied 

*  for  abUicies  and  profefllonal  (kill,  all  to  a  man^  now  acknow* 

*  ledge,  that  vaccination  is  not  a  certain  preventive  of  the  fmall- 

<  pox  \  and  that  it  fometimes  produces  new,  dangerous,  and  fatal 

*  difeafes.    Thefe  truths  are  at  this  time  univerfally  granted,  and 

*  candidly  acknowledged,  by  ever  intelligent  medical  gentleman  ; 

<  and  this  is  all  I  contend  for* '  *  Now,  in  thefe  paiTages,  there 
can  be  no  mifconception  or  miftake,  to  be  accounted  for  by  igno* 
ranee ;  and,  therefore,  we  are  afraid  we  mull  fet  them  down  as 
inilances  of  wilful  and  unpardonable  mifrepretentation.  Mifquo- 
tation,  indeed,  feems  to  be  a  favourite  figure  with  the  antivaccii^ 
ids  I  and  with  none  more  remnrkably,  than  with  their  n?wly-«ii- 
lifted  Scotifh  auxiliary,  who,  we  may  remark  by  the  way,  wiflies 
to  be  confidered  as  the  firft  writer,  on  that  fide  of  the  queftion, 
entitled  to  any  fort  of  attention ;  and  treats  all  his  predeceiTors 
altogether  as  cavalierly  as  his  opponents.  In  proof  of  this  gentle- 
man's extreme  loofenefs,  and  unfairnefs  of  quotation,  we  might 
refer  to  the  greater  part  of  his  extr<:&s  from  the  public  reports^ 
and  the  writings  of  Dr  Jenner  and  Mr  Bryce ;  but  we  ihal)  con- 
tent ourfelves  with  one  example,  in  the  cafe  of  Dr  Willan,  whom 
he  ingenioufly  contrives  to  quote  as  an  authority  for  an  opinion 
which  he  openly  difavows,  and  that  by  the  fimple  method  of 
ftating  a  fort  of  caution  or  exception  to  his  general  opinion,  as 
the  opinion  itfelf. — *  I  fliall,  perhaps,  be  aiked,'  fays  Dr  W.^ 
*  whether  I  think  that  the  variolous  eruptions,  in  all  the  cafes  ad- 

'  duced 


*  The  reader  may  take  this  further  specimen  of  the  eloquence  and 
accurate  reasoning  of  tliis  scion  of  royalty. — •  The  Omnipotent  God 

*  of  NaturCy  die  inconceivable  Creator  of  all  existence^  has  permitted 

*  Evilf  Buonaparley  and  Vaccination  to  exist, — to  prosper, — and  even 

*  to  triumph  for  a  short  space  of  time, — perhaps  as  the  scourge  and 
'  punishment  of  mankind  for  their  sins,  and  for  reasons  no  doubt  the 

*  best,  far  bey  or  d  the  powers  of  our  very  circumscribed  and  limited 

*  portion  of  penetration  and  knowledge  to  discover. But,  are  we 

*  to  worship — to  applaud — or  even  to  submit  to  Evil^ — to  Buomtpartef 

*  —or  to  Vaccination. — because  they  have  fcr  some  lime  been  pro- 

*  sperous  ? — No  ! — Never  let  us  decade  our  honour — our  virtue — or 

*  our  consciences — by  such  servility  : — let  us  contend  against  them, 

*  with  all  our  exertions  and  might ; — ^not  doubting  but  we  shall  ulti- 
<  mately  triumph,  in  a  cause  supported  by  irtUhy  hnmanittfy  and  virtue^ 

*  and  which  therefor^  we  well  know  Heaven  itself  rou^  approve* ' 
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*  Auced  aboTP>  were  the  confequences  of  imperfeA  Taccimtion  i ' 
This  is  the  queOion  \ — and  here  is  the  anfwer  which  is  immedimtelr 
fubjoined  ;  and  of  which  Mr  Brown,  when  profefling  to  quote  botn 
quedion  and  anfwer,  has  emitted  the  whole  which  we  have  put  in 
italics.     *  Vaccine  inoculators  weref  at  firsts  generally  satisfied  mih 

*  atnf  vesicular  appearance^  surrounded  by  infiamnrntian  f  and  even 
'  nowy  I  believe^  many  practitioners  tuwid  consider  the  specious  ir^ 

*  regular  vesicle,  described  page  39,  as  a  sufficieni  guarantee  against 

*  the  smallpox  ;  not  bting  atvare  how  Jrepdcntliy  it  demotes  a  temporarf 
'  incapacity  to  be  affected  by  either  the  variolous  or  vaccine  virus.  I 
'  have  had  reason  y  on  minute  inquiry ^  to  conclude ^  that,  in  a  very  greai 
'  majority  oj  the  eases  vjliich  occurred  near  London^  the  vaccination  ttms 
<  imptjjrct.  There  is>  however,  g^eat  difficulty  in  obtaining  clear 
'  ard  di(lin£^  information  on  the  fubjed,'  &c.  Willan,  p.  73«'— 
Brown,  p.  317. 

In  the  fame  manner,  in  quoting  the  admiiTion  of  the  London 
College,  that  cafes  of  fmallpox  have  occurred,  after  apparently 
perfect  vaccination,  he  takes  fpecial  care  to  leave  out  the  word 
ajpareriily  ;  aru!,  at  Ki(l|  makes  that  learned  Body  admit,  that  fuch 
failuns  had  occurred  where  there  v/as  *  fu'  .cient  proof  of  the 

*  moft  rerf^'ft  \..ccination.  *-  Dr  Willan's  treatife  will  alfo  be 
fearch^d  in  vain  for  any  thing  like  the  defcription  of  chickenpox, 
which  Mr  Brown  has  pretended  to  extra^l  from  it.  When  a  per« 
fon  thus  v<  ii.ures  to  falGfy  public  records  to  ferve  a  particular 
purpofe,  it  really  is  not  eafy  to  give  implicit  credit  to  ftatements 
made  on  Lis  own  authority,  in  oppofition  to  general  experience. 

The  efiabhflied  efficacy  of  vaccination  as  a  preventive  of  fniall* 
pox,  has  given  rife  to  various  legifiative  prrjeQs  for  the  utter  ex<« 
termination  from  this  kingdom  of  that  delirudtive  peftilence ;  and 
it  muft  be  conftfl'ed,  that  our  infular  fituation  fccms  to  give  fome 
encouragement  to  fuch  a  projc£t.  Even  prior  to  the  difcovtry  of 
vaccination,  this  had  been  fl.rcr>g]y  urged  by  Dr  Haygarth  in  this 
country,  Scuderi  in  Sicily,  and  a  whole  tribe  of  enthufiufts  in 
Germany.  Infurmountable  difficulties,  however,  appeared  on  e« 
very  fide  ;  and  nothing  was  ever  attempted.  The  idea  has  been 
ajgain  revived,  and  certainly  with  greater  plaufibility,  flnce  the  an* 
tivariolous  powers  of  cowpox  have  become  known<'  Still,  how-* 
ever,  there  are  very  (Irong,  and  perhaps  infurmountable,  objec- 
tions to  every  thing  hitherto  devifed,  or  which  perhaps  may  be 
devifed  for  carrying  it  into  efFefi.  But,  before  we  enter  upon  the 
difcufTion  of  thtft-,  we  ^muft  notice  fome  opinious  of  Dr  Adams^ 
phyfician  to  the  Smallpox  Ilofpita],  and  a  pretended  friend  to  vac« 
cination  ;  for  ii  his  opinion  be  true,  viz.  that  cowpox  is  identical 
^ith  fmaiipcif,  or  tli.it  tl^y  are  but  varieties  of  the  fame  difeafe, 
it  is  plain  that  the  dilfuiicu  of  tlie  one  can  never  lead  to  the  extir- 
pation 
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pation  of  the  other ;  fincC)  if  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  opinion, 
that  fmallpox  maybe  converted  into  cowpox,  it  is  impoflible  not  to 
concladei  that  cowpox  will,  in  many  circum (lances,  degenerate  into 
fmallpox.  Dr  Adams's  arguments  for  their  identity,  are  derived 
from  the  near  refemblance  of  the  mod  favourable  kinds  of  fmall- 
pox to  cowpox,  and  *  prefumptive  proofs  deduced  from  the  laws 
of  all  other  morbid  poifons,  that  the  variolous  and  vaccine  is  the 
fame. '  And  he  proceeds  poGtively  to  ftate,  that  by  '  continuing, 
with  great  caution,  to  inoculate  at  the  hofpital  from  pearl  fmalU 
pox,  (the  Do^ior's  hobbyhorfe),  we  at  lad  fucceeded  in  procuring 
a  fucceflion  of  virus  fo  nearly  refembling  the  vaccine,  that  an  uni<- 
verfal  fufpicion  prevailed  among  the  parents,  that  they  were  de- 
ceived by  the  fubftitution  of  one  for  the  other. '  The  hCts  dated 
by  Dr  Adams  are  certainly  curious  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  prac- 
tice faid  to  have  been  followed  by  him  was  not  neceiTiry  for  their 
converEon,  as  has  been  fatisfaflorily  proved  by  Mr  Bryce,  (App. 
p.  70.};  and,  indeed,  the  fads  and  obfervations  dated  by  that 
gentleman  irrefidibly  fugged  to  the  mind  the  midake  committed, 
at  the  commencement  o?  the  pradice  of  vaccination,  in  the  very 
fame  hofpital,  by  Dr  Adams's  celebrated  predeceflbr.  Dr  Wood- 
▼ille  inoculated  with  variolous  virus,  when  he  believed  he  was  uf- 
ing  vaccine  ;  and  Dr  Adams  feems  to  have  reverfed  the  matter. 

His  prefumptive  proofs  proceed  upon  a  notorioufly  erroneous 
aflamption,  that  if  a  perfon  be  inoculated  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  virus  of  two  feparate  didempers,  the  one  will  remain  unalter^ 
ed  till  the  other  complete  its  progrefs,  and  will  theh  take  as  many 
days  to  run  its  courfe  as  if  it  had  not  been  inferted  until  the  pro- 

frefs  of  the  (ird  was  complete.  The  faCk.is,  as  dated  by  Mr 
tryce,  *  that  both  punfhires  will  advance  regularly,  as  if  only 
one  had  been  made  during  the  period  neceflary  for  the  local 
dage  of  thcfe  infedions,  and  until  the  conditutional  affeflion  from 
one  of  them  is  excited,  at  which  time,  and  not  before,  the  pro- 
grefs of  the  other  morbid  poifon,  provided  its  local  courfe  be  fi- 
niflied,  will  be  arreded^  until  the  fird  conditutional  afFe£lion  has 
difappeared. '  In  the  fame  manner,  Dr  Adams  midates  the  fad, 
when  he  aflerts,  that  *  if  fmallpox  and  cowpox  are  inferted  at 
ihe  fame  time,  irfdiiFerent  parts  of  the  fame  perfon,  we  find  no 
interruption  whatever  in  the  progrefs  of  either.  Both  begin  and 
go  through  their  feveral  courfes  with  the  fame  regularity,  as  if  on- 
ly one  of  themr  had  been  inferted  in  two  different  places. '  Now, 
Mr  Bryce's  experiments  prove  incontedably,  that  as  foon  as  a  con- 
ditutional affedion  is  produced,  by  fmallpox  for  example,  the  fur- 
ther progrefs  of  the  vaccine  afFedton,  if  its  local  courfe  be  finifh- 
edy  is  arreded  until  the  variolous  adton  has  exhauded  itfelf  on 
the  conditmion ;  of  it  is  altogether  fuperfcded  according  to  cir* 

cumdances. 
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comftances.  Dr  Adams  is  alfo  wrong  in  his  third  pofittont  that 
if  a  perfon  be  raccinatcd  for  exampiey  and  in  two  or  three  daft 
be  inoculated  in  one  place  with  Tariotousi  and  in  another  with 
cowpox  matter,  .the  fame  confequences  will  follow  as  if  both  in^ 
fertions  had  been  of  one  matter.  For  the  fad  undoubtedly  is, 
|bat»  in  fuch  a  cafe^  the  fecondary  vaccination  will  have  its  pro- 
grefs  accelerated,  and  will  arrive  at  maturity  at  the  fame  time  with 
the  primary  vaccination  \  while  the  fmallpox  pudule  will  noi  be  ac« 
celerated,  but  proceed  through  its  local  llage  in  the  ufuai  manner. 
Thefe  fa£l8  prove,  in  the  moft  decifive  manner,  that  Dr  Adams's 
opinion  is  erroneous,  even  upon  his  own  principles  \  and  that  fmall- 
pox and  cowpox  are  eflentially  different  difcafes,  not  convertible, 
in  any  eircumftances,  into  each  other. 

Of  all  the  plans  for  exterminating  fmallpox  by  means  of  cow- 
pox,  which  we  have  feen,  Mr  Bryce's  is  the  moft  detailed,  and 
will  ferve  us  as  a  text  for  the  obfervations  we  have  to  offer.  This 
plan  embraces  three  feveral  objcds.  ift.  To  induce  parents  and 
others  to  have  all  children  vaccinated  before  a  certain  age ;  2d,  To 
get  corre£l  lifts  of  all  thofe  who  have  not  been  vaccinated  ;  and, 
3d,  To  put  it  iii|the  power,  and  indeed  in  the  way  of  all  perfons, 
to  get  the  operation  performed  with  (kill  and  fafety,  by  diftribut- 
ing  corps  of  vaccinators  up  and  down  the  country. 

We  (hall  not  go  into  the  various  details  with  which  Mr  Bryce 
has  endeavoured  to  explain  his  project,  and  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tions he  has  anticipated.  We  fliall  only  obferve,  with  a  view  to 
the  fccond  branch  of  his  plan,  that  however  defirable  fuch  lifts 
might  be,  we  are  afraid  the  procuring  of  them  would  be  attended 
with  greater  difficulties  than  Mr  Bryce  has  forefeen.  When  we 
conCder  how  inaccurately  the  regifters  of  births  and  marriages  and 
the  bills  of  mortality  are  kept,  and  how  many  inconveniences,  both 
perfonal  and  political,  have  aiifen  from  this  inaccuracy,  we  can 
only  exprefs  our  wiihes,  that  vaccination  may  fumi(h  a  motive, 
fuf&ciently  powerful,  to  lead  io  their  fimplification  and  correction  i 
but  we  muft  confefs,  that  we  have  no  hopes  of  feeing  any  reform 
in  this  rcTpef^  carried  into  tStfk*  His  corps  of  vaccinators,  too, 
would  never  be  tolerated,  either  by  the  public  or  by  the  profefr 
fion ;  and  would,  at  all  events,  foon  degenerate  into  a  fcene  of 
jobbing  and  intrigue. 

It  is  the  firft  part  of  Mr  Bryce  o  plan,  however,  which  requires 
moft  attention,  and  about  which  there  is  likely  to  be  the  greateft 
difference  of  opinion.  With  regard  to  the  aid  which  he  feems  to 
ezpe£t  from  th|  private  patronage  and  exertions  of  men  of  influence 
9nd  reputation,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
fuch  man  to  inftru£k  and  enlighten  the  public  with  regard  to  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  vaccinatio;i  |  and  to  remove  the  pre* 

judices 
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jvdices  ezcittd  againft  it  by  thofe  iateiefted  in  the  contmwinee  oC 
Tariolation.  Theft  however  have  hitherto  had  but  a  very  iii€on£« 
deraUe  eiieA ;  and  it  is  well  remarked  by  the  College  of  Phyficians, 

<  The  lower  orders  of  society  eati  hu-dly  be  induced  to  adopt  pre- 
cautions against  evils  which  may  be  at  a  distance  ;  nor  can  it  be  ex- 
pected from  them,  if  these  precautions  are  attended  with  eipense. 
Unless^  therefore^  from  the  immediate  dread  of  epidemic  smallpozt 
Bcither  vaccination  nor  inoculation  appear  at  any  time  to  have  been 
general ;  and  when  the  cause  of  terror  has  passed  by,  the  public  haVe 
relapsed  again  into  a  state  of  indifference  and  apa^y>  and  the  salu- 
tary practice  has  come  to  a  stand.  It  is  not  easy  to  suggest  a  remedy 
Jw  an  evil  so  deeply  imprinted  in  human  nature,  *     Brycc,  App.  p.  87. 

It  is  this  apathy  or  indifference  which  is  the  molt  powerful  ob^ 
ftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  vaccination  \  and  we  have  conHdeted  its 
eBk(Xs  as  the  moft  fcrious  objeftion  to  the  praftice.  Should  we, 
by  means  of  it,  fucceed  in  banifliing  fmallpox  altogether  from  this 
illandi  or  from  large  diftri£ls  of  it^  there  is  fome  danger  that  vac- 
cination would  foon  be  very  generally  neglefted,  and  that,  fo  large 
a  proportion  of  the  people  would  be  left  fufceptible  of  fmallpox, 
that  its  effefts,  whenever  it  fhould  chance  to  be  imported,  would 
be  truly  (ialamitous.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  have  heard  ve- 
ry judicious  perfons  dread  the  partial  extinQion  of  the  fmallpox. 
They  would  have  it  preferved,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  the  clergy- 
man would  not  have  the  Dtvil  killed,  or  that  infurance  offices  re- 
joice in  occaiional  fires.  But  the  poffible  dangers  of  exterminating 
the  fmallpox  are  much  too  vifionary  to  caufe  us  to  relax  a  moment 
in  our  efforts  for  that  purpofe  j  and,  if  we  were  to  fucceed  in  ex- 
tirpating it  in  any  one  country,  the  danger  of  importing  it  would 
probably  be  much  diminifhed,  by  the  diminution  of  its  fource  in 
other  regions,  and  the  encouragement  which  fuch  an  event  would 
hold  out  to  proceed  againft  it  with  ftill  greater  vigour. 

Are  we,  however,  to  ufe  any  other  means  than  mere  advice  an<f 
example  ?  Are  we  to  refort  to  any  meafures  of  compulfion  or  re- 
ftraint  ?  Are  we  to  have  recourfc  to  le^iflatlve  meafures  ?  Thcfc 
arc  great  political  queftions,  in  regard  to  which  the  prefent  ani 
late  rulers  of  the  ftate  have  exprefTed  very  different  opinions  ;  Mr 
Perceval  conceiving  that  more  evil  than  good  would  refult  from  any 
meafure  of  coercion ;  and  Lord  H.  Petty  taking  a  different,  and, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  a  more' correal  view  of  the  fubjeft. 

•  Though  I  would  not  interfere  *  (said  his  Lordship)  *  with  the 
freedom  of  an  individual  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  preserving  his 
own  health,  yet  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  no  individual  haa 
a  right  to  conduct  himself,  even  in  the  pursuit  of  preserving  his  own 
health  according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  so  a^  to  endanger  the 
health  of  a  great  portion  of  the  community  by  spreading  an  infec'* 
tion,  which  is  the  case  whin  individuals  go  abroad  while  they  are 

under 
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under  the  process  of  fnocixlatkm  under  the  old  mode.  This  pncdce 
I  understand  to  be  increasing,  and  naay  be  attended  with  dangerofiis 
effects.  I  know  that  in  a  country  like  this*  where  the  inhabitants 
hare  been  so  accustomed  to  liberty  in  almost  every  thing,  and  in  this 
practice  among  the  rest»  it  must  be  difiicult,  and,  without  some  in« 
frinf^ement  of  liberty,  perhaps  impossible,  to  put  an  end  altogether 
Id  diis  inconvenience.  This,  I  am  airaid,  can  hardly  be  done  without 
aoroe  sort  of  compulsion  ; — and  that  is  odious  to  the  people  of  this 
country.  But  although  compulsion  be  odious,  while  it  calls  on  man- 
kind to  be  active  against  their  will,  yet  while  it  goes  no  farther  than 
to  forbid  their  doing  that  which  is  hurtful  to  odiers,  I  think  that  a 
state  has  not  only  a  right,  but  that  it  is  its  duty  to  enforce  it.  I 
would  therefore  say«  that  if  persons  will  persist  in  following  the  old 
system  of  inoculation,  they  should  be  compelled  to  confine  their 
practice  within  their  own  houses,  and  shall  not  be  allowed  to  spread 
these  ravages  and  this  pest  over  the  community  at  large.  *  Debates, 
p.  7*,  75. 

The  profeiTional  arguments  fi^r  the  reftri£lion  of  fmallpox  ino* 
culation,  arc  indeed  very  ftrong.  Every  perfon  variolated  becomes 
a  centre  of  contagion,  fpreading  difeafe  and  death  around  him.  In 
addition  to  this  obvious  fa£l,  and  the  inftances  quoted  in  various 
publications,  we  may  ilate  what  took  place  in  Weimar,  both  on 
account  of  its  authenticity,  and  bccaufe,  from  its  date,  it  cannot 
be  fufpe£^ed  of  exaggeration  or  colouring.  The  fmallpof  had 
sot  been  feen  in  that  city  for  about  five  years,  when  it  became 
prevalent  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  Duke,  anxious  for 
the  fafety  of  his  children,  wifhed  to  proted  them  by  inoculation, 
but  did  not  think  himfelf  entitled  to  take  a  ftep,  however  intereft* 
ing  to  himfelf,  which  might  endanger  the  lives  of  his  fubjeds, 
without  (Irongly  warning  them  by  advertifA))ent,  and  inviting 
them  to  follow  his  example.  Notwithftanding  thcfe  laudable  and 
truly  paternal  precautions,  an  epidemic  was  the  confequence, 
which  was  diftinflly  traced  to  the  ducal  refidencc,  and  proved  fa- 
tal to  above  fifty  individuals  in  that  fmall  city.  Even  prior  to  the 
difcovery  of  vaccination,  in  many  countries  fmallpox  inoculation 
was  not  permitted  except  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic. 
But  if  fuch  a  reftridion  was  at  ail  tolerable  then,  it  is  furely  much 
more  fo  now,  when  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  perfon  to  proteSt 
himfelf,  and  thofe  under  his  care,  without  endangering  the  iafety 
of  others. 

Mr  Highmore  and  Dr  Adams,  icik  of  the  Smallpox  Hospitalf 
have  argued  in  favour  of  fmallpox  inoculation  on  very  abfurd  and 
untenable  grounds.  Mr  Highmore,  for  inftance,.  b  afraid,"  that 
if  variolation  be  prevented,  we  ihall  not  be  able  to  teft  our  vac* 
cinated  patients ;  and  that  the  pr^grefs  of  vaccination  will  be 
impeded,  "if  it  be  encouraged,  as  ^  the  flower  which  is  forced 

into 
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into  a  too  early  maturity  has  neither  strength  nor  fragrance  com- 
parable with  that  which  blooms  by  fair  and  regular  cultivation.  * 
Dr  Adamses  arguments  are  still  more  insidious,  and  equally  fu- 
tile. This  gentleman  apologizes  to  the  public,  for  having  so 
long  delayed  to  offer,  in  print,  his  opinion  on  a  subject  so  im- 
mediately connected  with  his  engagements,  and  on  which  the 
public,  he  conceives,  had  a  right  to  demand  the  result  of  his 
inquiries.  But  he  was  afraid  of  having  his  motives  impeached  ; 
and  there  was  a  difficulty  of  finding  any  thing  to  oppose.  At 
last,  the  letter  to  Mr  Percevaj,  in  which  Sir  Edmund  Carrington, 
late  chief  justice  of  Ceylon,  shows,  from  our  statute  books,  the 
legality  of  restraining  every  infectious  disease,  even  smallpox,  ap- 
peared to  the  physician  of  the  Smallpox  Hospital  worthy  of  refu« 
ration ;  and  a  most  singular  attempt  at  refutation  he  has  produced. 
As,  on  a  foiiner  occasion,  under  the  mask  of  a  popular  inquiry 
into  raccination,  he  had  endeavoured  to  palm  his  pearlpock  upon 
the  credulity  of  the  people  \  so,  now,  he  endeavours  to  obscure 
the  question  relative  to  restricting  inoculation,  under  the  pretence 
of  a  general  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  epidemics.    <  To  defend  small- 

*  pox  inoculation,'  says  he,  *  is  only  to  repeat  all  that  was  said 

*  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  been  repeated  ever  since,  till  the  last  ten 

*  years.    To  admit  that  vaccination  is  a  most  important  improve<« 

*  ment,  is  equally  superfluous.    To  say  that 'this  second  improve- 

*  ment  ought  not  by  force  to  supersede  the  first,  would  only  lead 
*■  to  those  arguments  by  which  smallpox  inoculation  was  first  de- 

*  fended ;  and  to  answer  clamour  and  invective,  requires  a  mind 
'  organized  like  those  who  use  them.  *  To  this  we  can  only  an- 
swer, that  the  case  is  totally  altered  witliin  these  ten  years.  '  Till 
then,  we  had  only  a  choice  of  evils,  and  we  were  not  restricted 
io  the  only  means  offered  to  us  of  defending  ourselves,  lest  in  so 
doing  we  should  injure  our  neighbours.  But  now  that  we  possess 
a  means  of  defence,  equally  useful  to  ourselves,  and  perfectly 
harmless  to  all  around  us,  we  are  no  longer  entitled,  either  by  rea- 
son or  Justioe,  to  have  recourse  to  the  former.  When  Dr  Adams 
talks  ot  a  law  restricting  variolation,  operating  against  the  consci- 
entious, without  restraining  the  unprincipled  or  unfeeling,  we  must 
confess  that  we  do  not  understand  him.  That  none  but  the  unfeel- 
ing would  now 'have  recourse  to  variolation,  we  might  perhaps  be 
disposed  to  allow ;  but  thatany  such  restriction  would  operateogatW 
the  conscientious,  so  long  as  they  have  vaccination  in  their  power,  is 
what  we  will  not  admit.  The  great  difficulty  is,  to  prevail  upon  the 
mass  of  the  people  to  use  any  preventive.  With  those,  who  have 
sufficient  judgment  to  have  recourse  ro^ne,the  transition  to  a  better 
is  easy  and  natural.  This  was  strongly  exemplified  in  a  fishing  vil- 
lage in  this  vicinity.    The  first  person  in  Newhaven^  who  had  the 
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courage  and  prudence  to  have  hb  children  ioociiltted  with  smail' 
pox,  was  obliged  to  fiy»  as  a  moostery  from  the  fury  of  his  igno- 
rant neighbours;  and  yet  it  was  in  that  very  village  that  vacciAation 
first  became  genetlil  in  Scotland^ — and  in  th»t  very  man's  family 
was  it  began.  Dr  Adams's  whde  chapter  upon  the  recent  plans 
for  exterminating  smallpox,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  pieces 
of  reasoning  we  ever  met  with.  We  cannot  exterminate  small- 
pox, it  seems,  because  constant  and  indestructible  sources  of  con* 
tagion  may  be  bought  from  every  old-clothesman  in  Monmoutb- 
Street,  and  may  be  du^  up  in  every  grave !  While  these  exist, 
the  restriction  of  inoculation  will  not  nanow  its  operations!  We 
Blust  not  attempt  to  exterminate  smallpox,  because  we  do  not 
know  how  to  exterminate  measles  and  scarlet  fever ;  and  becanae 
our  ancestors  never  attempted  any  thing  of  the  kind  i  And,  lastly, 
restricting  smallpox  inoculation,  and  even  forbidding  the  inocub* 
tion  of  outpatients  at  the  hospitals,  is  compelling  vaccination  i 
'  The  discovery  of  vaccination  is  certainly  a  most  invalu^ie 

<  acquisition  ;  and  those  who  are  satisfied  with  it,  do  right  to  re» 

*  Commend  it  to  the  world.     Happy  for  themselves  and  others, 

*  if  they  had  been  contented  to  recommend  it  by  their  example, 

<  and  by  the  facility  which  the  practice  itself  offers.    If  they  go 

*  further  than  this,  there  is  only  one  step  more  they  can  conscten*- 

<  tjously  take,  that  i«',  the  forcing  vaccination  on  atf,  undercertaift 

<  penalties*     I  know  there  are  many  men,  whose  intentions  are 
'  perfect  purity  and  benevolence,  and  who  would  start  at  such  an 

*  imputation  $  but  what  else  are  we  doing  in  prohibiting  inocula* 

*  tion  of  smallpox,  or  even' in  refusing  it  to  those  wh6  are  unable 

<  to  make  a  pecuniary  relurn,  or  temporary  seclusion  ?    If  they 

*  do  not  submit  to  vaccination,  are  they  not  without  the  chance 

*  of  escaping  six  years  at  most,  many  of  them  leas  than  a  month, 

<  in  the  metropolis  ?    Of  escaping  what  ?    A  disease  whk:h  is  said 

*  to  destroy  one  sixth  of  the  sufierers, — besides  ikiaimingi  bUnd« 
'  ing,'  and  disfiguring  many  more.    Do  we  know  of  any  ptaalty 

*  heavier  than  an  almost  double  decimation,  and  these  additional 

*  torments?' 

How  far  it  would  be  prudent  to  forbid  smallpox  inoculation  al« 
together,  may  admit  of  some  doubt ;  but  that  the  managers  of  the 
Smallpox  Hospital  acted  rightly,  when  they  at  Jast  prohibited  Dr 
Adams  from  converting  it  intaa  source  of*  pestilence,  we  conceive 
to  be  undeniably  established  hj  the  statement  made,  without  con* 
tradictidn,,  in  the* House  of  Commons,  witlrrfegard  to  the  effiect 
of  inoculating  outpatients. 

*  There  ts^'  said  Mr  S..  Bouroe,  '  a  very  laudable  institution  in 
this  country  established  for  ibeiooculattgn. of  tlie  smallpox*  I  ua« 
dtrstand  it  is  the  practice  npw  to  inoculate  outpatients  there,  to  tlie 

I  <  amount 


iCmoitiit  of  20d0  a  ytar  $  and  that  it  it  nsnal  for  tliese  outpatients  to 
n^9ort  twice  a  week  to  be  inspected  at  this  hofl^ital  \>j  the  surgeon. 
Now*  it  must  be  quite  obtiou^,  that  this  is  a  practice  of  the  most 
dangerous  nature ;  and  that  if  we  were  to|>rescribe  a  mode  of  spread- 
ing the  contagion,  it  would  be  difficult  for  human .  ingenuity  to  de- 
Vise  any  thing  betier  adapted  for  the  purpose.  No  one  would  be 
Inore  unwilling  than  myself  to  compel  individuals  to  adopt  any  par* 
ticular  mode  for  the  preservation  of  their  health,  because  it  is  not  in 
itself  a  proper  subject  of  compulsion  \  but  still  I  must  say,  that  how* 
CTer  reluctant  I  may  be  to  use  any  restraint  upon  such  a  subject, 
seme  means  should  be  take^  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  this  con- 
tagious malady.  I  think  that  the  Legislature  Would  be  a(s  much 
justified  in  taking  tneasnre$  to  prevent  this  evil,  by  restraint,  as  a  man 
ivonld  be  in  snatching  a  firebrand  out  of  the  hands  of  a  maniac,  Just 
as  he  was  going  to  set  fire  to  a  city. '    Debates,  p.  79. 
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Art.  VI.  Les  Trms  Beenet  de  Id  Nature,  Par  Jacques  Delille; 
avec  des  Notes  par  M.  Covier  de  rintritut^  et  autres  Sarants. 
2  torn.  ISffio.    Par  101  1808. 


T  Tfwards  of  forty  years  hate  lioW  elafsed,  sirite  Voltaire  pro-^ 
^  nounced  the  Abb4  de  Lille  to  be,  amoag  all  their  content^ 
}M>rary  poeta  (himself  no  doubt  excepted),  the  only  legitimate  8<ni 
of  Apollo.  At  that  pericKi,  we  believe^  his  Jarditts,  and  his 
translation  of  the  Georglcs,  were  akme  known  to  the  public  $ 
and  those  productions  formed  an  era  in  the  history  of  French  K* 
terature.  Racan,  indeed,  had  been  able  to  sing  Philisj  les  ber^^ 
gerSf  et  les  bois  /  and  some  unhappy  imitations  of  the  Eclogues 
of  Virgil  had  been  attempted  s  But  the  charms  of  descriptire  po- 
etry and  of  rural  scenet y  were  little  known  to  the  French.  Oar 
Addison  has  somewhere  said,  that  Viqsil  tumbles  about  the  very 
dun{!  with  dignity  and  giaccf.  The  nne  writers  of  the  age  of 
Louis  the  Fourteenth  would  have  been  strangely  distressed  hf 
such  an  occupation.  They  knew  how  to  strike  the  lyre  to  ainfiost 
all  its  tones  \  while  they  remained  unacquainted  with  the  simpler 
music  of  the  r^ed.  He  who  refuses  admiration  to  Corneille,  Ra« 
cine,  BoUeau  and  Moliere,  must  be  allowed  to  indulge  his  o'^m 
tiotions  of  what  is  splendid,  pathetic,  correct  and  witty  in  poet-* 
ry ;  hot  still  it  ought  to  be  obSienred,  that  these  authors  seem  on** 
It  to  hate  written  for  town  readers.  They  exhibit  to  us  the  inte- 
tior  of  palaces  and  temples,  of  pritate  families  and  domestic  cir<» 
cles ;— »they  show  uS  a  thousand  pictures  of  life,  from  the  court 
and  the  senate,  to  the  bmidtrir  and  the  dressingroom  ^-^tkey  de-* 
toL.  xv,  NO.  30.  2  scribe 
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fcribe  the  forrowft  and  mitfortunes  of  the  greati  or  ridicnle  the 
follies  of  mankind  through  all  ranks  of  ibciety  h — they  condo£k  us 
through  the  varied  buftle  of  the  ftreetSi — ^but  they  never  go  beyond 
the  Fauxbourgi*  The  French  mufesi  in  (hort^  were  court  or  city 
ladies,  who  knew  nothing  about  the  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt»  that  rural  themes,  however  capable  of 
being  treated  with  beauty  and  elegancei  are  far  from  ofiering 
the  nobled  fubje^s  for  poetry.  Human  nature  mod  always  be 
the  nature  which  is  mod  interelling ;  and  the  poet  who  knows 
how  to  exprefs  and  to  paint  the  affections  and  paflions  of  the 
foul,  will  be  always  read  with  greater  delight  than  the  mod  ez- 
a£k  obferver  of  inanimate  nature.  Although  every  man  of  tafte 
will  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  Virgil's  defcriptions  in  the  mod 
peirfe£t  didaAic  poem  that  ever  was  written,  yet  the  poet  charms 
us  chiefly  by  the  beauty  of  his  epifodes — by  the  exquifite  (kill 
D^ith  which  he  introduces  them— and  by  the  .art  with,  which  he 
contrives  to  touch  the  fined  feelings  of  the  heart,  in  treating  of 
hufbandry,  of  the  cares  of  the  farmer,  and  the  occupations  of 
the  rudic.  All  good  judges,  and  even  the  vulgar,  are  druck  with 
the  cleamefs,  accuracy  and  fplendour  of  Claude  Loraine's  land« 
fcapes, — while  the  former  certainly  will  never  compare  him  to 

.  tbofe  painters  who  could  exprefs  human  actions  with  the  beauty, 
force  and  majedy  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  piQures  of  Corre- 
gio,  Michael  Angelo.  and  RaphaeL  Still,  however,  we  like  to 
feek  for  new  plcafures  of  the  imagination,  and  for  new  fourccs 
of  mental  delight  in  fcenes  of  repofe  and  tranquillity, — far  from 
chofe  crowded  theatres,  where  we  are  agitated  by  the  padions,  and 
where  human  life  difplays  its  contrads  and  its  varieties,  its  lights 
and  its  fliadows,  with  a  force  and  vivacity  that  is  fometimes  daz- 
zling, and  fometimes  oppreflive  to  the  fpe&ator.  We  think,  then, 
that  many  lovers  of  poetry  mud  have  been  pleafed  with  the  tem- 
per of  the  Abbe  DeUlle,  when  he  withdrew  to  the  fields,.  the«gar- 
dens  and  the  groves;  and  mud  have  rejoiced  in  his  fuccefs,  when 

«  they  faw  him  followed  by  the  mufes  of  France,  who  fird  learned 
from  him  to  celebrate  the  charms  of  rural  fcenery,  and  to  catch 
and  CO  paint  the  beauties  of  Nature,  in  a  world  where  they  had  ne- 
ver beheld  her  before. 

It  was  as  the  author  of  tlie  tranflation  of  the  Georgics  and  of 
the  JandinSf  that  we  became  acquainted  with  the  Abbe  Dclille  as 
a  poet*     The  fird  of  thefe  works  had  acquired  fo  much  celebrity 

.  for  its  author,  that  Voltaire  invited  him  to  vifit  Femey ;  and  ufed 

.  frequjcntly  to  maker  him  repeat  the  paOfages.  which  were  the  mod 
difficult  to  .render.  The  author  of  the  Henriadi  was  unquedion- 
ably  at  that  period  the  mod  didioguiibed  of  the  French  poets ; 

and 
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ind  may  Be  Tuppofed  to  have  felt  fome  coridfity  to  hear  how  their 
lofty  heroic  couplets  would  foundi  when  employed,  for  the  fird 
time,  on  a  fubjedl  fo  humble  as  agriculture.  The  reception  which 
the  poem  entitled  ies  Jardim^  experienced  from  the  public,  was 
tiot  lefs  flattering  to  the  author.  In  accuracy  of  defcription,  pr- 
lille  has  almoft  equalled  Thomfon;  whilei  in  ta(le  and  in  uni^ 
form  elegance,  he  has  certainly  furpafled  him.  The  fententious 
eloquence  of  the  French  author  of  the  Seafons,  pofliflcs  neither 
the  fire  nor  the  harmony  which  we  find  in  the  Jardi/u ;  and  while 
we  forgot  the  former,  which  we  had  neverthelefs  admired,  many 
trerfes  of  the  latter  became  indelibly  imprinted  oti  our  minds. 

Since  the  period  of  which  \(re  have  been  fpeaking,  our  author 
has  trodden  many  p^ths  of  poetry.  In  the  hommc  des  champs^  we 
recognized  with  pleafure  our  guide  through  tlie  Gardens  ;  though 
perhaps,  we  thought  his  company  more  agreeable  while  he  glided 
through  the  gay  parterre^  or  fauntered  on  the  fhaven  Liwn  — 
while  he  trimmed  his  vines,  his  quincunxes  and  his  honey fuckks 
—planted  his  olives  and  his  citrons — or  led  us  through  groves  of 
myrtles,  where  Mre  might  hear  the  finging  of  the  birds  and  the 
murmuring  of  the  fountains.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  pre- 
feffions,  it  is  to  be  fufpe£ted  that  ruftic  Nature,  when  undrefled 
by  Le  Notre^  loft  many  of  her  attractions  in  the  eyes  of  our  poet. 
That  afFcded  writer,  Horace  Walpolc,  has  told  us,  that  K^-nt  (one 
of  the  family  of  the  Capabilities)  leaped  the  wall,  and  found  that 
all  nature  was  a  garden.  We  believe,  neverthelefs,  that  fh:imne 
des  champs  knew  more  of  the  gardens  than  of  the  fields  ;  and  more 
of  the  greenhoufe  than  of  the  granary.  The  Abbe  Delille  was, 
however,  dill  in  his  province  while  he  remained  in  the  country. 
When  a  poet,  and  efpecially  a  French  poet,  chufes  to  reflde  there, 
we  may  naturally  expe£l  to  find,  that  his  farm  will  be  zferme  or" 
nee^'liizt  the  mufes  will  build  and  furnifli  bis  cottage — and  that 
Ceres  and  Pomona  will  cover  his  fields  with  corn,  and  fjjl  his 
orchards  wjth  fruit.  The  peafants  around  him  will  refemble  the 
clowns  of  Auvergne  or  Languedoc,  about  as  much  as  Tityrus, 
Amyntas  or  Corydon^  refembled  the  ihephetds  or  goatherds  of 
Arcadia,  or  Italy.  From  Theocritus  down  to  Shenftone^  there  is 
nothing  fo  tirefome  or  inane  as  paltural  poetry ; — and  from  De- 
lille down  to  Pomfret,  there  is  nothing  lefs  faithful  than^a  well- 
bred  poet^s  pi£lure  of  rullic  life. 

The  reputation  which  our  author  had  now  acquired,  feems  X6 
have  engaged  him  to  attempt  to  climb  to  the  higher  regions  of 
PatnaiTus.  It  is  true  that  he  has  confined  himfelf  to  tranil.uion, 
while  he  has  endeavoured  to  found  the  lyre  of  the  epic  mufc  9 
but  we  are  really  inclined  to  think,  that  it  could  not  be  mere  mo- 
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destj  that  prevented  the  translator  of  the  ^neid  and  of  Paradise 
Lost,  from  midertaking  an  original  work  of  his  own.     It  is  difii^ 
oult  to  conceive,  where  excellence  must  be  admitted  to  both— 4i 
greater  contrast  than  exists  between  the  characters  of  Virgil  and-' 
Milton  as  epic  poets.     The  first  is  indubitably  the  most  correct 
and  the  most  elegnnt  writer  of  any.period  or  country«     His  lan* 
gu^ge  ismatchless  in  majvsty  and  beauty;  his  manner  is  unequaU 
Ud  in  grace;. his  plan  is  constructed  with  an  accuracy  whicJr 
proves,  that  correct  judgment  is  scarcely  less  essential  to  a  pofft 
than  a  fine  intention.     If  he  have  less  originality  than  Homer — 
less  of  the  mens  ditkiidr'-^he  has  fewer  inequalities,  and  preserver 
more  constantly  the  dignity  which  becomes  his  subject.     Then^. 
who  can  be  compared  with  Virgil)  when  he  speaks  in  the  language- 
of  the  passions,  or  unfolds  the  secret-workings  of  an  agonized  or 
distracted  spirit  .^ 

The  taste,  the  geniui,  the  charftct^r  of  Milton,  have  little  ii> 
common  with  those  which  we  have  attributed  to  Virgil.  That  hia 
conceptions  are  magnificent,  that  his  ideas  are  sublime,  that  hia 
descriptions  are  occasionally  beautiful,-  who  can  deny  h  But  that 
his  subject  is  happ^^  of  his  taste  correct,  who  will  assert  .^  But 
there  is  nothing,  we  conceive,  which  shoiiid'ha?e  rendered  trans-^ 
lations  of  the  .£neid  and  of  Paradise  Lost,  more  diiScult  for  the 
same  writer  to  execute,  than  the  very  different  structure  of  the 
poetic  language  employed,  and  in  a  great  measure  created,  by  both 
these  great  writers^  in  Latin  and  in  English.  The  peculiar  ma- 
jesty, felicity,  and  harmonv  of  the  Virgilian  measures  are  known 
to  all  Europe ;  and  through  a  long  hpse  of  ages  have  invited  imi« 
tation,  and  defied  comparison.  How  then  could' he  who  flatter** 
ed  himself  with  having  caught  something  of  the  elegance  of  Virgil, 
iofiagine  that  his  versatile  muse  could  acquire  the  lefty  and  power*' 
ful,  but  often  abrupt  and  inharmonious  tones^  of  Miltoti  r  Yet 
MilS^n  has  periods  that  exhibit  a  melody  to  which  there  is  nothing 
at  all  comparable  in  our  language ;  and  which  strike  t^e  more,  per- 
haps,, in  his  great  poem,  from  the  contrast  which  it  so  frequently 
presents  of  harshness  and  repulsive  austerity.  In  Milton  we  fiDd» 
all  that  is  sublime,  and  terrific ;  much  that  is  beautiful ;  and  some-- 
times,  though  rarely,  something  that  is  soft  and  delicate :  faut,< 
with  this,  there  areinelegancies  which  cannot  fail  to  oflend,  and 
deformities  that  go  near  to  disgust.  Who  then  that  had  presumed 
to  emulate  the  correctness,  or  to  copy  the  graces  of  Virgil,  could 
hope,  in  daring  greatly,  to  forget  with  Milton,  what  correctness 
requires,  and  in  what  grace  consists?  or  who,  that  had  imbibed  the 
stern  and  lofty  sprric  of  the  English  bard,  could  fancy  that  it  was 
glren  to  him  also  to  sp^eak  with  the  suavity,  the  purity,  and  the 

mild 
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mild  mi  linTarying  majesty,  which  so  pecoliarlj  mark  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Mantuan  Muse? 

The  Abbe  de  Lille  seems  to  have  fancied  this ;  and  two  vast 
bandies  of  verse,  each  divided  into  twelve  Jasciadi,  have  been 
published  in  France,  as  poetical  versions  of  the  j£neid,  and  of 
Paradise  Lost.  Wejnean  not  to  deny  that  there  are  brilli^tnt 
lines  in  both  these  .publications.  We  will  even  admits  that  the 
versificatioot  generally  speaking,  is  above  mediocrity  ^  and  we 
will  readily  confess  that  we  would  rather  choose  (should  the 
^ire  alternative  be  imposed  or  us)  to  read  either  of  these  transla- 
tions completely  through*  than  any  one  of  the  Iliads  that  have 
been  lately  published  in  England  by  ihe  numerous  and  fiuuTish« 
ing  representatives  ef  the  Accri  in  that  country.  There  is  really  a 
^reat  deal  of  pretty  poetry  in  De  Lille's  translation  of  the  ^neid^ 
much  neat  description,  and  many  s^nart  antitheses.  But  how, 
•  after  the  ci^devemt  Abbe  had  stripped  the  Roman  poet  of  his 
4ogat  and  dressed  him  according  to  the  last  Parisian  fashion,  could 
he  think  of  forcing  just  such  another  coat  on  the  back  of  the  re* 
Juctant  Mikon  f  There  is,  generally  speaking,  a  stateliness,  a  gra- 
vity, and  a  grandeur,  in  the  language  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  with 
'which  we,  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  are  peculiarly  struck  ;  and* 
ivhether  it  be  bad  taste,  or  not,  we  avow  ourselves  to  be  better 
pleased  with  the  grave  eloquence  of  the  original,  than  with  all  the 
pretty  little  corruscations  of  wit  which  flash  through  the  trans- 
lation. 

Two  poems,  yclept  original,  which  have  been  published  by  De 
JLiille,  have  had  many  adniirers  in  France.  We  mean  Jm  Pitii^ 
and  Uimagination.  With  the  former,  even  though  it  be  the  most 
celebrated  Jvremiade  of  the  day,  we  were  less  pleased  tlran  with 
the  latter ;  while  in  this  we.  did  net  fail  to  detect  the  unacknow- 
ledged and  numerous  plagiarisms  from  Darwin,  Goldsmith,  Aken- 
fide  and  other  English  authors.  Upon  this  subject  we  should  be 
more  severe,  if  we  did  not  suspect,  that  there  is  an  innate  propen- 
sity to  pilfering  in  the  whole  race  that  dwells  upon  Mount  Par- 
nassus. We  know  of  no  poets  older  than  Uomcr,  and  Hesiod  ^ 
and  therefore,  we  cannot  tell  whether  they  dif,  or  did  not  steal : 
but,  that  this  has  been  the  practice  of  all  their  successors,  impar- 
tiality forbids  us  to  deny.  Still,  there  is  a  measure  and  a  manner 
in  all  things.  ./Eschylus  stole  from  Homer;;  Sophocles  from  both^ 
and  Virgil  from  every  body.  But  then  these  robbers  burnished  up 
their  ill  gotten  gold  with  so  much  art,  and  gave  new  forms  to 
the  old  materials  with  so  much  skill,  that  eVen  when  we  detect 
their  thefts,  we  can  scarcely  refrain  from  admiring,  more  than. be- 
fore, their  industry  and  ingenuity.  When  such  poetical  larcenies 
^ome  before  the  critic,  what  can  he  do  but  smile,  and  wink  at  ihe 

Z  3  deceit;? 
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deceit  ?    But  the  case  is  very  diflFerent  wf»n  manifest  plagiarismt, 

or  rather  bnld  translations,  are  palmed  upon  us  for  original  compor 
sitions.  This  is  a  poetical  crime  of  great  magnitude,  and  should 
be  severely  punished  in  every  literary  Court  of  Justice.  Now  we 
lament  to  say,  that  the  Abbe  De  Liile  is  an  old  oflFender  in  this 
way  }  and  we  are  afraid,  that  in  the  work  which  we  are  about  to 
examine,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  coifdemn  him  as  the  boldest  po- 
etical thief,  who  ever  offered  stolen  goods  as  his  own  to  the 
public. 

When  we  read  the  title-page  of  the  book  before  us,  we  confess 
we  did  not  augur  very  favourably  of  its  contents.  T/ie  three  King* 
doms  of  Nature  f  —The  animal,  the  vegetable,  and  th^  mineral  !— 
^rhis  is  an  extensive  subject.  But  when  we  opened  the  first  vo- 
lume, we  found  the  four  elements  were  in  the  first  place  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  Now,  that  jfr^,  emik,  air^  and  UYz/eTf  should  occupy 
important  places  in  a  Dictionnaire  Physique  appeared  to  us  extreme- 
ly natural ;  but  we  were  a  little  alarmed  at  finding  that  each  of  these 
elements  was  to  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  canto  in  a  philosophi- 
cal and  didactic  poem.  Such  indeed  was  our  dread  of  reading  a 
Dictionnaire  Fhybiqiie  in  heroic  verse,  that  we  were  seized  with  a 
kind  of  natiseuy  quite  unpardonable  in  critics  by  profession.  A 
little  reflection  however  brought  us  to  ourselves ;  and  our  uncon- 
querable sense  of  duty  carried  us  safe  through  the  whole  perform- 
iiiice.  At  the  same  time,  we  begin  to  doubt  whether  any  of  our 
readers  will  follow  our  heroic  example.  The  Abbe  Delille  was 
once  a  poet.  In  his  translation  of  the  Georgics  he  had  followed 
faithfully,  though  at  a  respectful  distance,  the  footsteps  of  Virgil. 
In  the  poem  before'  us,  his  object  seems  to  have  been  to  erouhte 
Lucretius.  Now,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  design,  two  things 
were  necessary  to  the  author; — first,  that  he  should  be  a  poeti 
and,  secondly,  that  he  should  be  vcrsant  in  physics.  To  help  his 
poetry,  whr.t  could  be  more  natural  than  to  lay  every  other  poet 
within  his  reach  under  contribution  ;  and,  to  aid  his  philosophy, 
what  could  be  more  expedient  than  to  have  recourse  to  the  Die^ 
iionnaire  P/fysiqtie  ?  In  his  better  days,  and  when  his  muse  was 
young,  the  Abbe  Delille,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  a  pil- 
ferer ;  and  what  could  now  be  expected  from  this  hackneyed  me- 
chanist of  verses  ?  The  Trois  Rcgnes  certainly  exhibits  the  most 
curious  medley  of  plagiarisms  which  we  ever  beheld  in  a  poem 
professcvily  serious.  First,  we  have  an  exordium,  intended  to  be 
after  thi  manner  of  Lucretius  ;  then  we  have  a  description,  co- 
jiied  from  the  author's  own  Jardins ;  next,  we  have  a  metaphor, 
purloined  from  Virgil ;  no«',  a  long  episode,  translated  from 
'I\Ko:nsoii ;  and  now  a  yet  longer  tirade  from  tht  DictionnaiKC 
PhijsiquCi  converted  into  verse. 
^        '  Tlie 


The  ftrtt  cantOi  of  which  Fire  is  the  subject^  begins  prettily 
enough ;  bat  we  really  cannot  in  conscience  compare  it  with  the 
exordium  of  Lucretius.  M.  Delille  had  taken  a  long  walk ;  and, 
being  fatiffued,  drops  yery  naturally  fast  asleep  ;  but  his  sleep  is 
accompanied  by  a  delightful  dream. 

'  Je  cms  voir,  dans  I'eclat  de  sa  riche  parure^ 
Apparoitre  a  mes  yeux  le  Dieu  de  la  Nature. ' 
Now,  without  being  excessively  rigid  ourselves,  we  must  real- 
ly object  to  a  poet's  telling  us,  that  be  has  seen  and  conversed 
with  the  Chd  of  Nature  in  a  vision.  The  God  of  Nature  is  no 
poetical  personage.  Hobbes  has  somewhere  observed,  that  he 
who  says  he  has  seen  God  in  a  dream,  only  says  he  has  dreamt 
that  he  saw  God:  but  whether  the  logic  of  Hobbes  be  just  or 
noty  we  are  quite  sure  that  no  man,  with  a  professed  fiction  in 
his  mouth,  should  tell  us  that  he  has  had  a  visit  in  a  vision  from 
the  God  of  Nature.  This  seems  to  us  to  be  bad  religion;  and 
we  are  quite  sure  it  is  bad  taste. 

The  God  of  Nature,  however,  according  to  the  account  of  the 
author,  incites  him  to  undertake  his  work  ;  which  he  immediate- 
ly  commences.  After  having  declared  himself  the  enemy  of  sys- 
tem, he  takes  experience  for  his  guide  ^  and  proceeds,  in  some 
prettv  lines,  to  describe  the  effects  of  light.  Finding,  however, 
that  nis  own  stock  of  poetry  and  knowledge  is  soon  exhausted, 
he  invokes  the  aid  of  Apollo  and  Delambre ;  thereby,  no  doubt^ 
giving  a  broad  hint  of  the  succours  which  he  afterwards  expected 
to  obtain  from  Latin  and  English  poetry,  and  from  the  dog-eared 
pages  of  the  Dictumnaire  Physique.  But  when  he  calls  upon  A- 
poUo  to  tell  him  the  various  prodigies  produced  by  light,  we  can- 
not think  him  quite  so  happy  as  the  poet  who  began  jEneadum 
genetrix.  Oor  learned  readers  will  remember  tlie  remainder  of 
this  beautiful  invocation  ;  and  then  let  them  judge  of  (he  address 
preferred  to  Apollo  by  the  French  rival  of  Lucretius. 

*  Viens  ApoUon,  dis  moi  ses  prodiees  divers ; 

£t,  comme  des  beaux  jours,  sois  le  Dieu  des  beaux  vers. ' 
What  would  Boileau  have  said  to  tlie  pretty  quibble  in  the  last 
line  i  It  is  a  concetto^  than  which  nothing  duller  could  be  found  in 
a  whole  volume  oi  Italian  sonnets,  and  than  which  nothing  could 
))e  much  less  appropriate  to  the  gravity  of  a  didactic  poem.  Tliis 
being  passed  over,  we  find  some  brilliant  passages ;  and,  while  be 
describes  the  effects  of  light,  the  author  reminds  us  of  the  poft 
of  the  Gardens  \  but  it  is  when  he  returns  to  the  coin  defeu^  that 
we  forget  his  ambitious  and  unsuccessful  emulation  of  Lucretius, 
IMid  that  we  again  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  verses  of  De  Lille. 

*  Le  printemps  nous  disperse  et  Thyver  nous  rallie  j 
^j^prcs  de  no«  foyers  notre  ame  recueillie, 

Z^  Ooutp 


iGoute  ce  dxmx  CDimberce  a  tiiua  1^  jooHirs  si  clwr  t 

Oui  Tinsitinct  soi^tal  est  enfant  <i£  Tkyyttr. 

£n  cerde  iin  m^mf  attrait  r^ts^^ible  atttonr  de  Y'^W^ 

Lsi  vieillesse  conteuse*  et  I'cniaoce  folatre* 

La,  courent  a  la  ronde  et  les  propos  joyf  ux* 

Et  la  vieille  roinanc^  et  les  aim^hles  jeux  ; 

La,  se  dedommag^ant  dc  les  long^es  abstnces, 

Chacun  vient  retrouver  ses  cheres  connolssances* 

La,  s'epanche  le  cccur :  le  plus  penible  ayeu» 

Lojigtems  papti£  atlleurs,  echappe  au  coin  de  feu.* 

Si  SIC  omnia!    The  subject  of  the  next  canto  is  Airi^r-^v^A  hf  r^, 

flgaiHy  we  were  obliged  to  travel  through  many  a  page  of  (he  Z)?Vv 

iionnaire  P/fi^siqnef  very  indifferently  versified,     •  On  donne  (say$ 

M.  Cuvier,  or  the  Dictionnaire  }^hydque  in  prose)  le  nom  de  ga;t 

Sxigene  {pxygene  whispers  a  Qraxulus  at  our  ear)  ^  Tun  des  deut 
uides  qui  composent  i'air  de  I'atmosphere,  celui  de  gaz  azote  \ 
Tautre  ^  et  le  fluide  atmospherique  a  conserve  exclusivement  le 
^nom  d'air,  ^  &c.  Now^  wc  declare  we  think  this  prose  i^  as  good 
as  the  rhymed  prose  which  follows. 

*  Sur  nous,  ^utoor  de  nous,  de  deux  airs  differents, 
L'Etemel  repandit  les  iluides  errants  ; 
L'uHy  en  courant  fnoins  pur,  dans  rimmeiise  atmosphere 
Regne  plus  abondant ;  I'autre  pins  salntaire, 
A  la  plus  foible  part  dans  les  champs  de  V  Ether ; 
De  Icurs  flots  reunb  la  Nature  a  fait  Pair.  * 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  the  same  strain  :   but  l^t  ut  do 
justice^  at  least,  to  the  mimic  talents  of  De  Lille.     Who,  that  had 
been  accustomed  to  the  correctniess  of  Boileau~to  the  eleganpe 
of  Racine — or  to  the  brilliancy  and  spirit  of  Voltaire, — wovid 
have  imagined,  that  their  disciple  could  have  found  the  means,  if 
he  had  fallen  into  the  bad  taste,  of  imitating  Darwin  i    Yet,  while 
De  Lille  talks  of  the  air,  we  were  recalled  to  the  recollection  of 
the  affected  style,  which  had  sickened  us  in  the  Loves  of  the 
Plants. 

f  Par  Tair  nous  respirons  Tceillet,  la  marjolaine ; 
P'une  bouche  adorce  il  nous  porte  I'haleine, '  &c. 
Messrs  Ellis  and  Fjere  have  produced  nothing  more  Danpoinuin^ 
in  the  Loves  of  the  Triangles.  Whether  parwin,  or  Little,  may 
haye  tutored  our  author  in  the  following  verses,  we  shall  keave  to 
fhe  decision  of  judges  whose  ears  are  more  easily  tickled  tfasia 
ppr  own. 

f  Le  poids  de  I'air  enHn,  par  un  plus  doux  bienfait^ 
Dans  le  sein  matemel  fait  arriver  le  lait, 
Et  le  guide  k  travers  les  veines  qu'il  arrose, 
De  deux  globes  d'albatre  a  deux  levres  de  rose.  ^ 
!|^ucretiu$  has  giyen  a  theory  of  the  winds }  and  bis  French  riya| 
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Amid  not  do  Idik     M  die  ipkiutwi  psffiige  in  Liicfetii(s»  which 
begtnff 

Princijrio  foenti  nns  verhrat  ifuita  ponium^ 
flioald  be  found  to  have  infinitely  more  poetrj  than  the  article  iit 
the  rhjioed  Ycrfion  of  the  DUttonnmre  Pk^iiqut^  (lili^  it  muft  he 
admittedy  that  the  phtlofophjr  of  the  French  poet  16  more  eza£l 
than  that  of  the  Roman.  But  there  may  be  critics  who  will  think 
differently  from  us  concerning  the  relative  poetical  merits  of  the 
paflages  m  quSeftion.  VL  dc  Lille  has  told  os,  how  CAmbyfee 
and  sdl  his  army  Were  buried  in  the  fands  which  had  been  raifed 
by  a  whirlwind ; — ^art  example  of  the  deftrudive  t^ffetfls  of  airt 
which  had  been  omitted  by  Lucretius.  It  is  true,  that  our  au^ 
thor  has  borrowed^  or  ftole,  the  whole  (lory  from  Darwin.  But 
what  is  that  to  the  purpofe  ?  It  ought  to  belong  to  him  who  can 
make  the  beft  ufc  of  it ; — and  M.  de  Lille  juftlv  obfcrves,  thatic 
comes  with  a  better  grace  from  him,  who  was  talking  of  the  winds* 
than  from  Dr  Darwin,  who  was  finging  of  the  Loves  of  the  Plants. 
jQur  atithor,  in  fpe<lking  of  the  burning  winds  in  the  tropical  cll- 
isatfs,  has  exprcflod  fome  of  the  ideas  of  Thorn  Ton  with  pretty 
effef^,  and  with  no  acknowledgement.  There  is  alfo  a  paSage  in 
the  Jerusalemme  liherato  i  from  which,  it  was  to  be  expelled,  1^ 
0:ilful  hand  would  pilfer  fometliing. 

Two  great  mailers  have  defcribcd,  in  Greek,  ^nd  In  Italian,  the 
plagues  of  Athens  and  Florence.  Lucretius  has  alfo  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  caufe  ^nd  progrefs  of  this  moil  terrible  of  humm 
maladies  in  the  fixth  book  \  and  De  Lille,  llkewife  afcribing  it  to 
a  malrariai  prefcnts  us  with  a  free  tranflation  from  the  paflage  ia 
Jjttcretius,  but  without  any  acknowledgement.  We  really  are  not 
forry  when  oi^r  author  lays  down  the  Dictwnaire  Ptysiqm  for  the 
Roman  poet  \  and  therefore  we  (h'ili  not  quarrel  with  him  for 
ilating,  that  the  contagion  is  communicated  by  the  air ;  and  duty 
hefides  men,  wolFes,  lions^  and  tigers,  die  of  the  plague. 

Since  Noah's  deluge,  we  never  heard  fo  much  of  Water  as  ia 
llie  third  canto.  Often  did  we  txjiaim  with  Hamlet,  '^  Too 
much  of  water!" — and,  after  following  the  Abbe's  mufe  over 
oceans,  feas,  and  lakes  \  acrofs  rivers  navigable,  and  not  naviga- 
ble— nvulets,  dreams,  and  brooks  \  through  mire^  fen,  bog,  and 
marQi  j-^we  could  not  help  fervently  praying  that  (he  n^ight  fooi| 
l^et  upon  Urra  Jirma  again,  to  wring  her  locks,  and  dry  her  pettis- 
coats. 

But,  to  amufe  us  by  the  way,  (he  entertained  us  with  two  long 
irpifodes,  tranflated  faithfully  enough  from  Tliomfon's  Seafons. 
J^rom  the  hurry  we  were  ail  in,  cither  flie  forgot  to  acknowledge? 
fi}e  f  lagtariDn  \  or  the  ayowal  of  the  theft  efcaped  our  ears* 
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W«  (ban  pabovvr,  unnocided,  moft  of  die  argsments  of  the 
fourth  book  , — fuch  as — Les  difFerentes  efp^ces  de  terre  decowertes 
et  ^nalyfces  par  Ics  farans — Experiences  de  Lamfier  fur  Tcau — 
Les  ahalyfes  de  la  chymie,  &c.  &c.  We  rather  wifli,  for  the  fake 
of  our  readers,  and  of  ourfelves,  to  tranfcribe  the  following  pa£» 
faj^e,  which  is  one  of  the  few  that  we  have  found  worthy  m  the 
Abb^  De  Lille. 

*  O  terte  !  enfant  du  ciel— 
Oh !  que  j'aizne  ta  grace,  et  ta  magnificence ! 
£t  quel  ricbe  appareil  entoura  ta  naissance  ! 
Agr^ables  ruisseaux,  fleures  majestueuxy 
Solennelles  forets,  bosquets  voluptueux» 
Le  ciel  p&ur  pairillon»  pour  tapis  la  verdure, 
Les  bois  pour  diad^me,  et  les  xners  pour  ceinture, 
Le  doux  flambeau  des  nuits,  Tastre  eclatant  du  jour  ; 
Quelle  p<irope  manquoit  a  Son  riche  seiour  ? 
Mais  depuis  ton  berceau,  jusqu'a  tes  demiers  ages. 
Par  quels  heureux  travaux,  par  quels  affreux  ravageSf 
L'hi'^mme,  le  feu  et  Tonde  ont  du  globe  habit^ 
Rajeuni  la  vieillesse,  ou  fletri  la  beaut6 ! ' 
There  is  iikewife  much  fpirit  in  this  defcription  of  a  Tolcanic 
eruption. 

'  Tel,  et  plus  furieux,  le  Tolcan  tSvini 
Lutte  centre  le  mont  qui  le  tient  enchain^  : 
Plus  il  fut  captiv6,  plus  il  sera  terrible. 
L'instinct  a  pressenti  I'explosion  horrible  ; 
Les  troupeaux  constem6s  quittent  ce  sol  brulanti 
L'oiseau  part  eflFray^  le  chten  fuit  en  hurl  ant. 
Enfin  il  rompt  sa  voute ;  il  brise  ses  muratlles  ; 
De  ses  flancs  dechir^s  il  vomit  ses  entraiUes  ; 
Melange  de  fum^e,  et  de  cendre,  et  d'eclairs  % 
£n  colonne  rougeatre  il  monte  dans  les  airs  \ 
Du  noir  abime  aux  cieux  il  fait  voler  la  pierre, 
De  ses  sillons  brulancs  laboure  au  loin  la  terre, 
£c  des  rochers  dissous,  et  des  metaux  fondus, 
Roule  en  flots  enflamines  les  torrents  confondus. 
Adieu  les  fleurs,  les  fruits  et  la  moisson  naissante  ; 
Tout  tremble,  tout  fremit ;  la  terre  mugtssante 
Secoue  avcc  fureur  ses  abimes  profonds> 
Et  les  tours  des  cites,  et  les  for£ts  des  monts.  *  &c. 
A  man. who,  when  he  takes  pains,  can  write  fuch  poetry  as 
this,  is  not  to  b?  excufed  for  fpinning  verfes  as  fad  aqd  as  ill  as 
Xord  F.inny  himfclf. 

It  is  not  until  he  has  finifhed  his  fourth  canto,  and  his  firft  vo«- 
lume,  that  our  author  enters  upon  his  fubjeft.  We  think  theye 
Qiould  have  been  two  feparate  poems  \  and  the  one  might  have 
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been  called  the  Four  ElementSy  with  as  much  prot>riet7  as  the 

other  would  have  been  termed  the  Three  Kingiioms.     At  prefent, 
the  latter  title  belongs  only  to  the  fecond  volume. 

The  fifth  canto  is  dedicated  to  the  confiJeration  of  the  minerals- 
kingdom.  As  a  poetical  compofitioi],  we  think  it  a  very  inftrrior 
*pTodufiion ;  and  as  a  piece  of  phi!orophy»  wc  (incerely  hopt?  (as 
lovers  of  fcience),  that  it  will  never  preclude  the  ftudy  of  the 
Dictionnaire  Physique  in  profe.  The  ingenious  teachers  of  the 
Porte  Rojale,  indeed,  turned  the  Greek  grammar  into  French 
verfe;  and  our  Latiniflis  have  tortured  lon^s  and  fhorts,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  thofe  who,  with  fhining  morriin;:;  faces,  begin 
%o  lifp  propria  qua  maribus.  But  thefe  were  unambitious  vcxG- 
fiers,  who  never  thought  of  invoking  Apollo  and  the  Mufes. 
Wc  infift  upon  it,  that  the  Dicu  des  heaiuc  veis  will  never  permit 
a  legitimate  fon  to  put  the  laws  of  chemical  affinities  into  heroic 
yerfe.  His  ears  will  be  grated  by  a  mineraloc^ical  nomenclature  ; 
and  he  will  never  recognife,  as  his  own  infpiration,  fuch  ana- 
paeftics  as  the  following. 

*  Le  tung-stene  grisatre  j  et  I'arsenic  rongeur, 
Qui  du  cuivre  blanchi  deguise  la  rongeur. '  &c. 

*  Aiileurs  c'est  le  nickel ;  le  douteux  molybJene 
Dont  nul  ne  connoissoit  la  substance  incertaine. '  &c. 

The  canto  concludes  with  a  long  and  tedious  epifode,  whtdi 
by  great  good  fortune  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fubje£t. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  affords  a  fine  fubjeft  for  poetry ;  and 
the  introduftion  of  the  fixth  canto,  reminded  us  of  the  poetical 
feeling  which  we  were  accuftomed  to  admire  in  the  Jardint. 

*  lis  sont  passes  ces  terns  des  rtves  poetiques, 

Ou  Phomnie  interrogeoit  dcs  for6ts  prophetiques ; 
Ou  la  fable,  creant  des  faits  prodigieux, 
Peuploit  d'6tres  vivants  des  bois  religieuz. 
Dodone  inconsultee  a  perdu  ses  oracles ; 
Nos  vergers  sont  sans  Dieux,  nos  for^ts  sans  miracles  | 
Au  sang  du  bean  chasseur  ador6  de  Cypris, 
La  rose  ne  doit  plus  son  brillant  colons ; 
L'eau  ne  repete  plus  le  beau  front  de  Narcisse, 
Ce  vert  cypres  n'est  plus  le  jeune  Cyparisse* '  &c. 
As  might  be  expected,  M.  de  Lille  has  fung  the  loves  of  the 
.  plants.     The  foljiiwing  paiTage  poffeffes  confiderable  beauty  ;  but 
it  mud  he  allowed,  that  t^e  defcription  is  warmer  than  t/te  chaste 
iiisiers  0/  Hdicoii  n)ight  have  been  Qxpeded  to  infpirc. 

*  L'Aurore  matinale 


Vient  Trap  per  de  scs  feux  la  couchc  nuptiale  ; 
Le  couple  est  cvcillc,  Tamant  brulc,  ct  soudaia 
Les  esprits  crcateurs  s'echappent  de  son  scia« 
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Dans  Porg^aDc  secret  dont  1-atdeur  les  seconds 
80x1  amante  atcendoit  cette  vapeur  feconde  ; 
£lle  entre,  et  le  pistil  avec  avtdit^ 
Ouvre  sa  troinpe  humide  a  la  fecondit^. 
JLa  j^raine  en  se  gonf)ant  boic  le  sue  qui  I'arrose^ 
C'est  un  ceillet  naissant,  c'est  un  lis,  une  rose ;  ^ 

£t  I'organe  qui  verse,  ou  269011  ce  tresor, 
D'un  doux  tressaillcKnent  fremit  long-tems  encor. 
Cepeadant  autour  d'cux  s'embellit  la  nature  \ 
\ji  papillon  iblatre,  et  le  ruisseau  murmure ; 
Les  essaims  bourdonnant  voltige  a  I'entour, 
£t  lesj)iseaux  en  choeur  chantcnt  rhymne  d'amour. ' 
In  the  two  laft  cantos,  M.  de  Lille  has  undertaken  to  defcribe 
the  anin^al  reign.     We  confefs,  that  a  Zoology  in  verfe  is  almoll 
as  little  to  our  tafte  as  a  Dl^^ionnaire  Phyfique  \  and  we  have  as 
little  curiofity  to  fee  BufFon  put  into  rhyme,  as  Messieurs  Cuvier 
and  Lxbes.     Buffon,  with  all  his  faults,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
moft  eminent  naturalills  that   the   world  ever  produced.      His 
knowledge  mud  be  always  valued  by  the  fcientific  \  and  his  elo* 
qucnce  has  rendered  hid  knowledge  inttrefting  to  almoft  every 
clafs  of  readers.     Many  of  his  portraits  of  animals  are  painted 
with  a  mafterly  hatid.     His  defcriptions  of  the  dog,  the  horfe, 
che  elephant,  and  the  fwan,  are  equally  diftinguifhed  by  truth 
and  beauty.     If,  then,  the  conteft  bad  only  been  for  fine  writing, 
We  ibould  have  cau:iT}ned  M.  de  Liile  not  to  have  been  too  pre- 
cipitate in  attempting  to  verCfy  the  works  of  Buffer ;  but  if  an 
abridgement  of  checn  were  neceflary,  we  confcfs,  we  (hould  be 
jinduced  to  recommend  that  it  might  be  edited  in  plain  profe. 

We  have  dWelt  at  great  length  upon  the  volumes  before  us ; 
and  to  fome  of  our  good-natured  readers,  our  ilriflures  will  ap- 
])ear  to  be  too  fevere,  when  it  is  conHdered  that  they  have  fallen 
on  a  blind  and  unfortunate  man,  who,  if  not  now  the  only  legi- 
timate, is  certainly  the  oldeft  living  fon  of  Apollo.  But  at  a 
period  when  bad  tafte  in  writing  is  becoming  every  day  more  ge» 
•iieral ;  when  new,  and  barbarous,  and  monitrous  models  are  held 
tip  for  admiration  \  and  when  the  claflics  of  our  own,  and  of  e* 
very  Other  country,  are  in  danger  of  being  forced  into  the  (hade ; 
every  lover  of  real  literature  muft  feel  indignant,  when  an  author 
X)f  acknowledged  merit  writes  himfelf  down  to  the  common  level 
of  rhymers  and  poetaflers.  This  is  the*  time  for  men  of  tafle  and 
genius  to  make  their  laft  ftand.  If  Virgil  had  lived  to  old  age, 
and  had  written  a  thoufand  verfes  stans  pede  in  uno,  Tatitus,  or 
whoever  was  the  author  of  the  treatifc  on  the  corruption  of  Ro- 
man eloquence,  would  have  had  no  diiticulty  in  pointing  out  one 
of  its  principal  fotirces.  When  the  herd  of  bad  poets  and  of  bad 
criiics  can  point  at  a  poet  of   cminencei  who,   by  writing  too 
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mttcli>  and  too  haftily,  expofes  himfelf  to  juft  cenfarei  Aej  ^ 
lain^more  for  their  caufei  than  his  former  example  had  e?er  dour 
againft  it.  They  who  could  not  reach  lo  his  exceHeace»  will 
eagerly  avail  themfelves  of  his  defers ;  andy  under  the  a«th»- 
rity  of  his  name,  will  dainn  indulgence  for  faults,  which  the 
public  had  imprudently  pardoned  |o  a  favourite  author.  Thr 
Abbe  de  Lille  was  once  bed  known  as  the  fuccefsful  tra«a« 
lator  and  imitator  of  Virgil ;  and  he  (houM  have  reskembered, 
that  the  poem,  fecond  only  to  the  Iliad,  was  ordered  to  be  burnt 
by  its  author,  becaoCe  it  had  not  received  the  taft  polift  (torn 
his  hands.  If  M.  de  Lille  had  duly  pondered  apon  this  aaeo- 
dote,  we  think  he  would  not  have  given  the  category  of  quantify 
fo  great  a  preference  over  that  of  ({uality^  in  his  afts  of  pubK^ 
cation. 


Art.  VIL  Vojfage  aux  Indes  Ori^ntales.  Par  Ic  P.  Paulin  die 
&  Bacth6lemyi  Mifiionaire  ;  traduit  de  I'lta^ien  par  M  *  *  *  ^ 
avec  les  Obfervations  de  MM*  Anquetil  Da  Perron,  J.  R.  For- 
fter,  et  Silveftre  de  Saey ;  et  une  DiiTertation  de  M.  Anquet}! 
fur  la  Propriete  individuelle  et  Fonciire  dans  I'lnde  et  en  £« 
gypte.^    3  ^^^  ^^0-    ^  Paris,  i8o8. 

'TUBERS  are  few  ob|e£ls  of  ^eater  curtofity  than  the  a£^ixal  ftate 
-*'  of  Society  among  the  Hindus^  When  full  light  is  let  ia  up* 
on  this  point,  the  darknefs  in  which  the  hiflory  of  fociety  |hroogh« 
^ut  Afia  has  fo  long  been  involved,  begins  to  difpeL  By  liv- 
ing with  the  Hindus  of  the  prefent  day,  we  are  living  with  the 
Hindus  of  the  days  of  Alexander.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means  the 
mod  important  part  of  the  advantage.  It  is  now  fully  afcertain- 
ed,  that  the  more  improved  nations  of  AGsl  have  at  all  times  re* 
fcmbled  each  other  in  manners,  in  arts,,  in  government  and  in  know- 
ledge* Few  and  faint  as  th^  fparks  of  light  are  which  hiftory 
Ras  preferved  to  us  refpe£lii\g  the  anticnt  ferfhns,  the  Chaldeaoa 
and  the  Babylonians,  they  fuiBce  to  prove  an  unq.ueftionabIe  co- 
incidence in  the  great  cbara&eriftic  lines  between  their  ftate  of 
fociety,  and  the  ftate.  which  is  found  to  have  been  £xed  for  fcr 
many  ages  b  the  land  of  Bharata.  By  living,  therefore,  with 
the  Hindus  of  the  prefent  day,  we  are  living,  as  it  were,  with 
the  Perfians  of  the  time  of  Xerxes — with  the  Babylonians  of  the 
time  of  Cvrus— -and  the  Egyptians  of  the  times  of  both.  It  would 
feem  as  it,  by  a  fiogular  felicity,  one  nation  had  been  arrefted  for 
U^  many  ages  in  its  primitive  condition,,  as  to  carry  us  back  into 
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the  recefles  of  antiquity.  Wc  arc  gratified  as  if  by  a  perfonal 
acquaintance  with  nations  once  fo  famous — the  obje£b  of  fo  na« 
tural  and  eager  a  curio(ity — but  of  whom  all  fatisfaf^ory  indica-* 
tions  feemed  to  be  loft  in  the  depths  of  diflant  time.  Of  all  an- 
tiquitipfi,  as  they  are  ufuilly  called,  that  is,  of  all  the  monuments 
tf  antiquity,  Hindu  fociet/  i«,  beyond  all  comparifon,  the  moft 
*ftnpendous,  the  mofl  wonderful,  and,  excluding  the  literature  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  the  moft  interefling  and  the  moft  inftru&ive* 

Itie  defer! ptions  of  intelligent  travellers,  who  delineate  to  us 
with  fidelity  the  prefent  phenomena,  inte)lc£tua],  moral  and  po- 
litical, prefented  by  this  people,  and  the  information  furnifhed  by 
fhoft  who  lay  open  to  us  the  literary  and  antient  monuments  oSf 
Hindullai),  are,  iii  this  view,  of  peculiar  importance. 

Our  eagt  rnefs  to  lay  hold  of  any  frefh  contribution  of  this  fort, 
and  the  dexterity  of  French  bookfellers  in  metamorphofing  titles, 
led  Miy  on  the  prefent  occafion,  into  a  little  difappointment.  Fqif* 
age  aux  hides  Orientales,  par  le  P.  Paulin^  traduit  de  Fltalien^ 
ftruck  us  as  indicating  a  production  from  which  we  were  likely  to 
derive  fome  materials  for  refleftion,  and  fomething  which  we 
might  aggregate  to  the  previous  ftock  of  our  information.  Upon 
opening  the  book,  we  difcovered,  in  a  new  drefs,  and  und'.r  a 
new  name,  our  old  acquaintance,  7%^  Travels  ofBartolomeot  fomc 
years  ago  converted  into  Englifh  from  a  German  tranflation. 
The  difappointment,  however,  was  not  complete.  Of  the  three 
new  volumes,  the  notes,  almoft  wholly  compofcd  by  Anquetil 
du  Perron,  formed  one,  the  matter  of  which  was  new  ;  and  that 
from  t'le  pen  of  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  orientalifts  in  the 
world.  It  was,  too,  the  dying  gift  (Anquetil  du  Perron  expired 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  while  the  work  was  yet  under  his  eye) 
of  a  man  who  had  devoted,  more  exclufively  and  ardently  than 
any  individual  perhaps  who  had  ever  lived,  a  whole  life  to  orien- 
tal refearches.  It  was  a  work  from  the  hand  of  a  Frenchman,— 
of  a  man  whofe  opinions  muft  have  had  great  weight  with  his 
countrymen  on  a  fubjeft  in  which  Britiih  interefts  are  confider- 
ed  as  fo  deeply  involved  ;  — on  which  the  eyes  of  the  French  go- 
vernment, we  know,  have  been  fo  long  and  fo  eagf^rly  fixed  ; — 
and  with  regard  to  which  we  have  fo  m^ny  motives  for  defiring 
to  know  the  true  nature  and  extent  of  the  views  and  policy  of 
our  enemy.  Thcfe  confulerations  induced  us  to  think  that  the 
work  (wc  fpeak,  of  courfe,  only  of  the  new  part)  might  not  be 
unwonhy  of  fome  refit6tions.  We  cannot,*  indeed,  on  fuch-  an 
occafion,  enter  into  that  comprehcnf.vc  and  connefted  view  of  the 
fubjeft  which  it  would  have  gratified  us  to  take,  if  the  nature  of 
the  work  had  admitted  of  it-,  but  ih^ll  raihcr  follow  the  author  in- 
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the  defttltory  dticuffions  which  a  Y61ume»  compofed  of  notesi  ne- 
ceflarily  fupplies.  Some  of  them,  it  appears  to  us,  are  of  no  meaa 
importance. 

Of  the  work  to  which  the  notes  are  appended »  we  have  occa- 
Con  to  fay  nothing.     The  book  is  already  known  nearly  ms  much 
as  it  is  worthy  of  being  known.     The  author  has  certainly  commui- 
nicated  information  ;  but  it  is  a  (hame  to  him,  canfidcfring  his  op- 
portuniiies,  not  to  have  communicated  irore.     Though  a  monk, 
and  a  miflionary,  the  man  is  not  ill  in(lru<^ed.     The  literature  of 
Europe  is  apparently  familiar  to  him  ;  and  feems  not  to  have  been 
without  its  falutary  effidls  upon  his  mind.«   On  many  trying  and 
decifive  occafions,  he  is  guided  by  the  enlarged  fenttments  of  pht 
lofophy ;  and  his  bigotry  (how's  itfelf,  for  the  moft  part,  in  a  form 
rather   ludicrous  than  offcnfive.      His  judgment,  however,— hit 
pow'*r  of  difrrimination  between  what  is  of  great  and  wh'it  is  of 
little  importance,— is  not  his  happieft  faculty;   and,  in  accuracf^ 
which  depends  fo  much  upon  judgment,  he  is  fiW  more  defective.. 
One  rcfie<^ion,  however,  we  may  make,  on  Father  Paulini  and 
his  brother  miflionaries.     They  are  much  more  intimately,  prac«  ^ 
tically,  and  perfonally  acquainted  with  Hindu  manners  and  feet 
ings,  as  they  at  prefent  difplay  themCehrts  in  a£tual  life,  th  ut  any 
other  defcription  of  European  obfervcrs.     The  houfes  of  the  Htiw 
dus  are  (hut  upon  all  but  thofe  who  arc  of  their  own  feA.  •  The 
prefcnce  of  a  European  would  be  pollution.     All  that  moft  Euro* 
peans  know  of  the  Hindus  among  whom  they  lire,  is  what  rhey  fee 
of  them  as  they  walk  in  the  (Ircets  or  roads,  or  work  in  the  fields. 
They  very  rarely  converfe,  and  fcarceU  ^vcr  affociate  with  them. 
Thoie  who  are  the  moft  defirouh  of  information,  hire  a  Pundit  or 
profeiTed  inftrufkor.     Him  they  queftion  ;  and  from  bim  ch'^y  re- 
ceive fuch  a*)fwcrs  as  he  pleafes  to  afford,— anfwers  having  always 
as  clofc  a  reflation  as  poilible  to  the  man's  views  and  interefts;  and 
to  truth,  only  fuch  relation  as  is  not  deemed  inconfiftent  with  thoie 
more  prevailing  motives.   As  far  as  this  information  is  perfeded  by 
learning  the  rules  according  to  which  fervants  govern  themfelves^ 
in  difcharging  their  divided  and  fubdivided  fun£lions  in  his  family^ 
fo  far  the  pudticnl  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  EuropeaS  extendi. 
But  it  is  the  very  buGnefs  of  the  miflionary  to  aflbciate  with  the 
natives.     He  travels  about  among  them,  not  whh  horfes,  palan- 
keens, and  tribes  of  followers,  but  on  foot,  and  alone.     He  ap* 
proaches  tliem  and  their  houfes,  whenever  he  can  do  fo  without 
offence.     He  even  renders  himfelf  dependent  upon  their  charity,-*- 
the  moft  powerful  of  all  introdu£lions  to  their  intimacy.     He 
labours  to  gain  their  confidence.    The  confequence  is,  that  he 
contemplates  them  a  great  many  degrees  nearer  than  any  other 
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hoAj ;  and  his  ihfarmatiQn  refpedin^  the  lining  people  has  (that 
h  to  fay»  when  he  is  a  man  of  fenfe)  a  particubricy,  a  mtnute<> 
nefs,  i  fatisfaOorinefs,  which  that  of  no  other  contribtttor  to  our 
ftock  of  knowledge  on  this  fabje6l  difphys^ 

Among  the  firfl  of  the  points  on  which  M.  Anquetil  thinks 
proper  to  offer  his  obfervations,  is  the  privilege  of  a  traveller, — on 
which  the  karned  miiFionary  gives  himiclf  fomc  lofty  airs^  That 
any  men  who  have  not  been  in  India,  and  who  know  not  the 
languages  of  India,  ihould  dare  to  fpeuk  of  India,  appears  to  htm 
in  the  light  of  an  indecency.  At  all  events,  if  any  thing  which 
he  has  to  advance  finds  itfelf  oppofed  by  any  thing  which  they 
have  advanced,  be  they  who  thev  may,  there  is  no  contomely 
which  is  too  great  for  them.  *  Je  m^i^tonne, '  fays  h^,  (vol.  h 
p.  43-)  '  que  M.  M.  d'Anville,  Delille,  de  la  Tour^  Cellarius, 
Kobertfon,  aient  pu  ecrire  fur  la  geographie,  l;v  topographie,  la 
navigation  et  la  commerce  de  Tlnde,  fans  les  fecours  indifpen^ 
fables  que  je  viens  cTindiquen  '  Anquetil,  though  a  traveller  him- 
felf,  and  a  man  who  refted  the  principal  part  of  the  confideration 
to  which  he  laid  claim,  on  his  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  the 
£aft,  thinks  proper  to  chafliife,  and  with  fome  fcverity,  the  petu- 
lance of  this  travelled  vanity*  He  quotes  the  fuccefsful  and  im« 
portam  labours  of  d'Anville  and  Rennell  in  Grecian  geography^ 
neither  of  whom  either  knew  the  language  of  Greece^  or  had  in 
'perfon  explored  the  countries. 

The  preteniions  of  the  miffionary,  however^  are  not  lingular.' 
They  are  almoft  uniformly  adopted,  and  very  willmgly  brou{;ht 
forward  by  our  own  travelers  and  tinguifts  from  the  £ift.  The 
fpirit  of  exclufion  and  monopoly  is  a  very  predominant  one  in  hu- 
man nature.  *  The  lawyer  caimot  eafily  find  words  for  his  indig- 
nation, when  any  one  but  a  brother  pretends  to  know  any  thing 
of  hts  myftery.  How  contemptuoufly  does  the  deep-re^  divine 
eye  the  prefumptuous  laic,  when  he  ventures,  in  his  prefence,  to 
touch  a  thorny  point  in  theology  ^  The  ftatefman,  during  many 
ages,  held  it  a  crime,  demanding  punilhment,  if  any  one  ventur- 
ed or  pretended  to  difclofe  the  myfteries  of  his  art.  h  is  well 
known  tKat  our  own  James  L  claimed  a  monopoly  |yf  king- crafty 
into,  which  it  was  indecent  and  wicked  even  for  pirliameiit  itfelf 
to  pry.  Of  thefe  feveral  monopolies,  no  one,  we  believe,  is  more 
completely  broken  up  than  thofe  of  the  king  and  the  ftatefman  v 
and  none,  perhaps,  continues  fo  littie  impaired  as  that  of  the 

lawyer. 

•  Anqttetti  says  very  well  on  another  occasion,  •  Chacon  prSche 
pour  son  saint,  et  raye,  s'il  le  faut,  lea  autres  du  culendrier.  Le 
deaici  d'etre,  de  paraitre  seul,  de  rabatsser,  an^antir  tout  ce  qui  n*estf 
pas  sol,  mene  plus  loin  qu'on  ns  pense. ' 
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hwjer.  As  the  monopoly  of  the  Oriental  lingciifts  and  traTellerSf 
or  at  leaft  their  pretty  frequent  and  peremptory  claims  of  mono•^ 
poly,  are  but  too  apt  to  be  urged  againft  the  untvavelied  inquirer^ 
and  to  retard,  as  we  apprehend,  the  progrefs  of  knowledge,  tho 
prefent  feems  an  appofite  occafion  to  endeavour  to  (how  what 
thefe  claims  are  really  and  intviniically  worth. 

The  man  who  has  not  been  in  India,  and  who  has  not  fpokea 
the  languages,  can  know  nothing  about  India,  fays  the  learned  tra« 
Teller.  What,  not  even  that  which  you  have  told  him  ?•— Ton 
mud,  then,  have  told  it  rery  ill.  You  have  told,  all  of  you 
who  have  publifhed  your  obfervations,  what  you  regarded  as  of 
mod  importance  in  all  that  prefcnted  itfelf  to  your  obfervation  xt% 
India.  The  intelligent  European,  who  has  never  been  in  India^ 
may  know  the  fa£is  you  have  related.  With  thefe  fads,  infer- 
ences without  number  are  conneded ;  and,  for  the  fake  of  thefe 
inferences,  it  chiefly  is,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  fafls  them- 
felves  is  valuable.  Thefe  inferences  the  untravelled  European 
may  draw  as  well  as  you ;  and,  if  he  has  accuilomed  his  mind 
to  the  drawing  of  inferences  much  more  than  you,  a  great  deal 
better. 

Ah,  but  the  being  an  eye  and  ear  witnefs  I  that  is  an  advantage 
for  which  nothing  elfe  can  compenfate.  That  it  is  an  advantage^ 
in  fome  refpe£ts,  cannot  indeed  be  dienied :  but  that  it  is  a  difad- 
vantage  in  other  rcfpedls,  we  conceive  to  be  no  lefs  incontrovert- 
ible. The  vivid  tmprefiions  of  the  fenfes  are  a  caufe  of  darknefs, 
as  well  as  of  light.  They  are  the  caufe  of  partial,  and  of  con- 
fufed  apprehenfions.  The  range  of  the  fenfes,  the  poflible  extent 
of  perfonal  obfervation,  is  in  every  man  extremely  limited.  In 
regard  to  a  whole  country,  and  a  whole  people,  efpecially  fuch  a 
country  as  India,  and  fuch  a  people  as  th^  Hindus,  how  (hort  a 
way  can  the  actual  ocular  obfervation  of  any  individual  extend  t 
But  where  we  mud  pick  up  our  knowledge  of  an  infinitely  extenfive^ 
and  infinitely  various  fyiiem  of  fads,  from  a  great  variety  of  wit- 
neiTes,  our  having  feen  one  part  virith  our  own  eyes  is  very  apt  to 
make  us  undervalue  what  has  been  feen  by  others  \  and  the  man 
who  can  combine  and  compare,  with  the  founded  judgment,  all  ^ 
thofe  varying  tedimonies,  is  the  man  who  will  have  the  mod  com- 
plete and  valuable  knowledge  of  the  fubjed  to  which  the  tedi- 
monies refer.  To  this  high  intelledual  fundion,  the  adual  ob- 
ferver,  the  man  whofe  time  is  fpent  in  looking  on,  is  feldom  the 
mod  competent.  The  two  operations  feem,  if  wt  may  judge  from 
experience,  to  require  two  different  kinds  of  intellect.  They 
form  a  natural  and  ufeful  divifion  of  istelledual  labour }— both 
highly  ufeful — and  each  eflential  to  the  utility  of  the  other  5 — the 
one  fet  the  quarricrs,  who  bring  the  dones  frdm  their  native  feat, 
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-—the  other  the  architeflS)  who  work  them  into  the  regular  biuld* 
ing. 

When  a  jnrl^e,  in  the  exerctfe  of  his  great  and  important  func- 
tions, takes  cognizance  of  fome  eitenfive  and  complicated  afiair^ 
and  receires  the  accounts  of  it  rendered  by  a  number  of  witnefTes^ 
—when,  by  carefully  interrogating,  firft  one  and  theft  another^ 
he  has  (ifted  it  to  the  bottom,-— is  not  his  conception  of  the  truth 
infinitely  more  to  be  relied  on,  than  that  of  any  one  of  the  witnefles 
whofe  teftimonics  he  has  been  comparing  ?  In  extenfive  and  com* 
plicated  afFdirs,  a  cafe  can  fcarcely  be  conceived  in  which  it  would 
be  otherwife.  Yet  the  witneflcs  arr^  in  the  (itnation  of  our  fup- 
pofed  obfervers  ;  and  the  judge  is  in  th-it  of  the  untravclled  Euro- 
pean, who,  by  the  exercife  of  his  intelle£t  upon  the  teftimony  and 
records  before  him,  endeavours,  like  the  judge,  to  conceive  accu- 
rately that  which  has  been  obferved  inaccurately. 

Whatever  be  the  fituation  in  which  men  are  placed,  there  are 
certain  btafes  arifing  from  it  which  attach  upon  them  in  that  fitu- 
ation, and  which  always  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  judg- 
ing of  their  words  and  anions.  The  fituation  of  a  traveller  has  its 
biafes  as  well  as  others.  To  have  fomething  very  valuable  or  very 
wonderful  to  report,  and  to  have  as  much  as  pof&ble  of  one  or  the 
other  defcription,  is  naturally  one  gteat  objcd:  with  every  one  who 
travels  with  a  view  to  give  an  account  oi  his  travels ;  and  it  is  a 
trite  and  familiar  obfervation,  that  what  a  man  wiihes  very  much 
to  fee  and  believe,  he  feldom  fails  to  fee  and  belie ve,-»prcvidcd 
only  the  fubje£l  is  fuihciently  indefinite  to  give  any  play  to  the 
imagination.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  reports  of  fpies  are  al- 
ways to  be  received  with  fo  much  caution,  even  where  their  ho- 
nelly  is  not  at  all  fufpe£led.  Of  the  two  clafT  s  of  things  which 
form  .the  obje£ls  of  the  traveller's  fearch — the  ufeful  and  the  won- 
derful, many  more  have  a  tafle  for  the  former  than  for  the  latter, 
as  well  among  tbofe  for  whom  the  report  is  defigned,  as  among 
thofe  who  purfue  the  means  of  making  it.  Above  all  things,  u 
the  country  which  is  the  obje£i  of  curiofiiy  has,  by  any  caufe,  ade- 
qbate.or  inadequate,  been  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  containing 
wonderful  things,  and  more  particularly  if,  along  with  all  this,  the 
country  be  very  diitant,  ex'hnginquo  recerentiay  the.paflion  for  the 
wonderful  may  then  be  expe£ttd  to  be  f;rcn  at  its  height.  It  is  this 
which  accounts  for  the  extreme  credulity  with  which  European, 
and  efpecially  Britiih  vifitors,  have  been  accuflomed  to  make  their 
inquiries  in  India*  The  extravagant  pretentions  of  the  Biamins, 
though  among  the  mod  infallible  fij^ns  of  an  ignorant  and  rude 
people,  were  long  liftened  to  with  wondering  acceptance  ;  and  all 
the  iiories  in  fupport  of  their  prcteniions,  which  men  verted  in 
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the  arts  of  fraud)  the  vcTy  children  and  profeflbrs  of  impoftiire,  Chofe 
to  advance,  were  received  as  the  moft  important  difclofures.  Of 
this  ftylc  of  inquiring  and  believing,  Sir  William  Jones,  on  whofe 
fufceptible  imagination  the  idea  of  Eaftern  wonders  fecms  very 
early  to  have  takv'n  a  ftrong  hold,  appears  to  have  fet  the  exam- 
ple \  and  it  has  hitherto  been  pretty  well  kept  up  by  his  fucceiTors. 

Among  the  topics  fuggefted  by  the  work  of  the  learned  mif- 
fionary,  which  have  attracted  more  or  lefs  of  the  refleftiohs  of 
Anquetrl  du  Perron,  there  are  two  favourite  ones.  On  thefe  he^ 
has  expended  the  principal  part  Of  his  force.  He  recurs  to  them 
again  and  again ;  and,  oti  one  of  them,  has  favoured  u^  with  a  fe- 
parate  diflertation.  The  one  'is,  the  prafticability,  and  even  thsi 
facility  and  policy,  of  the  invafion  of  India  by  the  French,  or  by 
the  Ruflians,  or  by  the  French  and  Ruffians  conjoined.  The  0- 
ther  is,  4he  long  agitated  and  important  queftion,  refpcfling  the 
tenure  of  property,  or,  more  ftridlly  and  properly  fpeaking,  of 
landed  property  in  India,  according  to  the  laws  and  ciiftoms  of 
the  country.  On  thefe  topics,  it  will  be  proper  for  lis  to  offer  a 
few  reflections. 

I.  On  the  invasion  of  India. — There  are  two  modes,  according 
to  M.  Anquetil,  by  either  of  which  this  fplendid  enterprife,  an 
enterprife  pregnant  with  fo  many  important  confequence^,  may 
be  achieved.  The  firft  is  a  plan  of  moderation.  By  this,  it  is 
only  propofed  to  reduce  the  fovereign  power  of  England  oyer  In- 
dia, but  by  no  means  to  extinguifh  her  commercial  eftabliHi- 
ments. 

*  Une  seconde  expedition, '  says  he,  *  sans  vues  d'ctablissement  en 
Egypte,  reussira  comme  la  premiere,  et  12  a  15,000  hommes  trans- 
portes  a  Suez,  de4a  dans  I'Inde  par  la  Mer  Rouge,  sufiisent  pour 
occasioner  dans  cette  vaste  contree  une  revolution  qui  rendc  aux  na- 
turels,  des  pays  qui  leur  appartiennent ;  aux  Europeens,  la  posses^ 
sion  sure  et  tranquille  de  leurs  comptoirs  et  de  leur  commerce ;  et 
qui,  en  resserrant  dans  de  vastes  bornes  Tlnde  Britannique,  sans  com* 
motion,  sans  cet  appareil  enorme  d'attaque  et  de  defense  qui  con- 
sume le  vainqueur  et  le  vaincu,  garantisse  aux  Anglais  un  revenu,  uii 
gain  que  I'liumanite,  que  la  prooite  puissse  avoucr.  ^     p.  65.  * 

A  a  2  But 

*  The  author  had  already  expressed  his  sentiments  on  this  point, 
in  a  place  so  little  congruous  to  them,  as  to  prove  that  his  anxiety 
not  to  omit  them  must  have  been  unusually  strong, — in  his  notes  on 
the  translation  of  the  Oupnck'hat,  one  of  tlie  ancient  religious  h,ioks 
of  the  Hindus.  See  the  passage,  pp.  726  to  7'i9,  torn.  I.  of  th.it 
work,  which  is  written  in  Latin,  and  was  published  at  Paris  in  iSO^t 
in  two  large  quarto  volumes.  Till  we  become  more  amply  supplied 
with  Hindu  monuments,  by  tlie  industry  of  ^ur  Indian  scholars,  it 
is  a  document  of  considerable  import;mce. 
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But  befide  this  plan  of  invading  India  by  the  ifthmos  of  Suez 
and  the  Red  Sea^  with  a  fmall  number  of  meni  for  the  purpofe 
merely  of  exciting  infurredion  in  India,  and|  by  the  recoiling  en* 
ergy  of  the  peoplei  driving  back  the  £ngli(h  within  the  limits  of 
tlieir  commercial  eftablifhments,  the  author  has  a  more  complete 
and  forcible  fcheme,  which  appears  at  iaft  to  have  fupplanted  the 
former  in  his  afFedions. 

^  On  comptCy '  says  he,  p.  7O9  *  450  lieaes  environ  de  Balk»  capi« 
tal  du  Corasany  ou  les  Russes  ont  un  poste,  ou  ils  font  passer  des 
soldatSy  au  Ben^ale.  Qui  emp^chera  vingt-cinq  mille  Fran9ais  joints- 
si  vingtcinq  mille  Ru&ses,  de  descendre  de  Balk,  par  le  bant  du  Pen- 
jabj  dans  PIndoustan  ? . . . .  L'empire  Russe  a  des  points  de  contact 
avec  le  noid  de  PEurope  et  de  PAsie,  de  Petersbourg  a  la  Chine,  et 
la  route  ne  serait  ni  si  longue  ni  ci  di£5cile  pour  les  troupes,  de  Pe- 
tersbourg a  Calcutta,  que  de  la  premiere  ville  auz  frontieres  Chi- 
xioises,  que  ses  armces  ont  visitces  plus  d'une  fois  ;— d*une  autre  c6te^ 
les  Anglais  doivent  tout  craindre  d*un  peuple  revolutionne  de  trente- 
deux  millions  d^ames,  pour  qui  les  routes  les  plus  longoes,  les  plus 
di£ficiles,  les  hazards  de  toute  espece  sont  un  jeu,  qui  va  au  fett 
comme  au  bal,  que  le  repos  n'a  pas  encore  amolli  quoiqu'il  en  ait 
besoin  comme  le  reste  de  PEurope ;  et  dont  la  seule  reponse  eux  dia- 
tribes politiques  des  deux  chambres  du  parlement  Britannique  est  un€ 
jnari ne,~-et  nous  I'aurons*  * 

As  the  importance  of  the  French  fchemes  upon  India  is  com- 
menfurate  with  the  value  of  the  Britilh  tenure  in  thofe  envied 
and  coveted  regions,  it  is  of  fome  moment  not  to  lofe  any  of  the 
real  information  on  this  fubjefl  which  may  be  extracted  from  the 
zeal  of  our  commentator.  For  this  reafon,  there  are  two  or  three 
more  among  the  various  hints  he  difclofes,  which  we  ihould  deem 
it  improper  not  to  tranfcribe.  The  march  from  France  itfelf  is 
thu^  fketchcd  out. 

«  Une  armec  de  30  a  40,000  homraes,  par  la  Turquie,  la  Mer 
Koire,  la  Mer  d'Asoph,  la  Mer  Caspicnne,  et  Balk,  se  rendrait  dans 
I'Indoustan,  a  Kaboul,  Labor,  Elahabad,  le  long  du  Gange  a  Cal« 
cutta,  voyage  d'un  an  a  partir  de  France. '  (p.  470.) — *  Des  Fran- 
^ais  bicn  conduits  (par  exemple,  par  un  Dessaix)  parcourraient  ces 
vastes  pays,  aussi  aisement  quails  ont  romont6  le  Nil,  et  penetr^  dans 
la  haute  Egypto,  qu'ils  se  sont  portes  a  Suez,  traversant  partout  les 
deserts,  qu'ils  ont  rabattu  au  sud-est  dans  la  Syrie.  L'air  et  les  vi- 
▼res  sont  meilleurs  dans  cette  partie  de  I'Asie  qu'en  Afrique  ;  point 
de  deserts  ni  de  journees  de  sables  brulans.  Le  caractere  Fran^ais^ 
franc,  loyal,  desinteresse  autant  que  brave,  sympatisera  avec  le  Per- 
san,  celui  des  plaines  comme  celui  des  montagnes  :  un  ncgociateur 
habile  envoys  chez  les  Agh vans  (Afgans)  de  Candahar,  preparers 
les  voies  deja  frayees  par  les  courses  annuelles  des  Patanes  dans  I'In- 
doustan.'    p.  57. 

While  thcfe  grand  operations  are  in  progrefs  toward  their  exe- 
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cation,  it  is  part  of  the  plaii»  that  Eogtand  ihouM  be  at  the  fame 
moment  harafled  in  all  poflible  quarters,  and  in  all  poflible  ways, 
•^for  the  purpofe  of  wafting,  and,  if  that  be  attainable,  of  ex* 
haufting  her  refources, — at  any  rate,  of  preventing  the  tranfmif- 
fion  of.thofe  vaft  fupplies  to  India,  which  a  well-concerted  attack 
would  render  indifpenfable  for  its  pref^rvation. — *  Savoir  I'em* 
banrafl<;r  dans  la  Baltique  par  les  puifTances  du  Nord  ; — riaqui* 
eter  chez  elle  (elle  le  craint  reellement)  par  un  defcente  prepaiee 
dans  nos  ports'; — I'obliger  par  Porto  Praifo  et  par  la  marine 
Turque,  et  s'il  fe  peut,  par  I'Efpagne,  a  difperfer  une  pirtie  de 
fes  forces  dans  la  Mediterranee ;— Ja  forcer  meme»  par  le  Cap  de 
Bonne  Efperance  et  Tlfle  de  Franco,  a  les  doubler  dans  I'Indc, 
la  mine  qui  foumit  a  fes  depenfes  en  Europe.  '—By  thefei  and 
fimilar  means,  England,  it  is  calculated,  may  be  compelled  to  un- 
dergo an  expenfe  much  more  than  double  of  that  which  it  will 
coil  France  to  employ  them.  For  example,  it  b  aflerted  that 
l(o  (hips  of  the  line,  (kilfu)Jy  managed  by  France,  will  create  em- 
ployment for  200  (hips  of  the  line  by  England ;  becaufe  England 
has  fo  many  points  to  defend,  and  has  (to  ufe  Anquetirs  own  ex- 
prcflion) '  pas  d'autres  forterefles. '     p.  56. 

On  this  great  queftion,  refpefling  the  pra£ltcabiHty,  on  the  part 
of  the  French  and  RufBans,  of^a  defcent  upon  Hindudan,  and 
the  dangers  of  fuch  an  attempt  with  refpeck  to  their  ov/n  coun- 
try, the  conceptions  of  Englifiimen  in  general  are  exceedingly 
▼ague.  They  are  not  without  their  fears ;  and,  now  and  then, 
fuch  fears  appear  to  exert  confiderable  force :  bur,  as  with  regard 
to  all  dangers  that  prefent  themfelves  as  not  very  near,  their  ge- 
neral habit  is  to  defpife  the  hoftilities  with  which  they  are  threat- 
ened in  India*  They  are  hoftilities,  however,  which  it  is  not  im- 
poflible,  either  pbyfically  or  politically  fpeaking,  that  they  ifaould 
be  called  upon  to  meet :  and,  though  fuch  a  danger  is  not  one  a- 
gainft  which  we  (hould  deem  it  expedient  to  take  any  very  coftly 
precautions,  it  is  worthy  of  any  thing  rather  thin  contempt. 

In  making  up  the  grand  bill  of  national  afTets,— in  entering 
upon  the  firft  page  of  our  political  leger  the  inventory  of  Britiik 
goods  and  valuables, — the  dominion  of  India  counts  probably,  with 
U3,  for  a  good  deal  lefs  than  with  a  great  proportion  of  our  coun- 
trymen. We  are  far  from  agreeing  with  M.  Anquetil  in  two  points. 
The^rst  is,  that  India  is  Ma  mine  qui  foumit  aux  depenfes  de 
I'Angleterre  en  Europe  $  '—an  opinion,  which  it  is  curious  to  find 
so  univerfally  occupying  the  tensorium  of  Frenchmen.  The  second 
is,  that  it  would  "be  a  bleiling  to  the  natives  to  be  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  England.  If  we  wiih  for  the  prolongation  of  an 
Engliih  government  in  India,  which  we  do  moft  fincerely,  it  is 
for  the  fake  of  the  natives,  not  of  England.    India  has  never  been 
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any  thing  but  a  burden  ;  and  any  thing  but  a  burden,  we  are  afraid» 
it  never  can  be  rendered.  But  the  Engliili  government  in  India, 
with  all  its  vices,  is  a  blefling  of  unfpeakable  magnitude  to  the  po- 
pulation of  Hinduftan.  Even  the  utmod  abufe  of  European  power, 
is  better,  we  are  perfuaded,  than  the  moft  temperate  exercife  of  Ori- 
ental defpotifm.  The  grounds  of  this  opinion,  we  hope  to  have  feme 
future  opportunity  of  laying  before  the  public.  In  the  mean  time, 
we  (hall  only  obferve,  that,  judging  of  the  future  from  the  pait 
hiflory  of  this  country,  when  left  to  its  own  exertions,  we  cannot 
entertain  a  doubt,  that,  if  it  were  again  parcelled  out  into  a  num- 
ber of  petty  defpotifms,  the  refult  would  be  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  fame  bloody  and  ferocious  invalions,  which  we  know  to  have 
formed  the  fad  circle  of  its  pad  adventures.  All  the  fofierings 
inflided  by  European  .war,  in  which  the  houfes  and  fields  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  are  ufually  fpared,  is  a  ftate  of  profper- 
ity  and  enjoyment,  compared  with  that  of  their  own  deftrufitve 
and  mercilcfs  ravages  ;  in  which,  from  unlkilfulnefs  in  the  means 
pi  defence,  each  country  was  penetrated  at  will  ^y  its  enemy,  with 
troops  whofe  merit  confifled  in  the  magnitude  of  the  mifchief 
they  could  perpetrate, — in  the  completenefs  and  extent  of  the  ruin 
and  defolation  which  they  left  behind  them.  The  wider  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  Britiih  dominion,  the  more  extenfive  the  reign 
of  peace.  Did  it  embrace  the  whole  of  the  Peninfula,  and  were 
it  fupported  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  wifdom,  a  very  confider- 
able  period  of  peace  would  probably  be  enfured,  during  which  an 
incalculable  progrefs  might  be  made  in  happinefs  and  civilization. 

This  much  we  thought  it  neceffary  to  (late,  with  regard  to  the 
real  grounds  on  which  we  deprecate  a  war  with  Bonaparte  for 
Hindu llan.  There  is  no  occafion  to  enter  into  an  eitimate  of 
what  the  natives  would  loftf,  or  what  they  might  gain,  by  ex- 
changing a  Britifli  for  a  French  dominion.  We  humbly  conceive, 
that  there  can  be  no  queilion  upon  this  fubje£i.  There  are  caufes, 
both  phyficai  and  moral,  which  render  the  dominion  of  France 
pver  any  confiderable  part  of  India,  impodible.  No  European 
country  but  England  is  in  circumitances  to  maintain  that  domi- 
nion ;  and,  if  India  lofes  her  Engli(h  government,  (he  lofes  the  be- 
nefit of  an  European  government  entirely. 

Whnt,  then,  are  the  chances  that  India  will  fuftain  the  calamity 
of  a  viiit  from  the  armies  of  Napoleon  i 

If,  when  the  affairs  of  the  Continent  arc  fettled,  war  with  Eng- 
land (hould  (till  continue,  the  great  object  of  the  enemy's  delib^r- 
ation  will  undoubtedly  be,  in  what  points  we  niay  be  mcd  eafily 
and  deeply  wounded.  Two  very  readily  prefent  t:iemfclvcs — /#r- 
landy  and  India  i—znd  there  arc  no  other.  The  raige  of  cle&ion, 
we  here  fee,  is  not  very  wide  ;  for,  the  paflive  and  theoretic^ 
^'      "  •        '  *  '  *  kind 
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kind  of  warfare  meditated  againft  our  commerce,  is  altogether  of  a 
different  character.  If  Bonaparte  means  any  where  to  purfue  ac- 
tive hoftiltties  againft  us,  it  is  to  Ireland  or  India— to  one  or  other, 
or  to  both,  that  his  armies  muft  be  tranfported.  Of  the  former, 
however,  this  is  not  the  place  to  fay  any  thing ; — as  to  the  latter^ 
there  are  feveral  things  to  be  confidered. 

In  tranfporting  an  army  from  France  to  India  there  is  a  diffi- 
culty ;— difficulty  fiich  as  M,  Anquetil  du  Perron  feems  very  un- 
fit to  appreciate ; — difficulty,  in  fa£):,  fuch  as  has  very  f<?ldom  in- 
deed been  overcome.  But  there  is  no  impoffibiltty.  Nay,  the 
means  are  so  obvious,  that,  in  the  choice  of  them,  there  is  hardly 
room  for  miftake.  What  is  wanted,  is,  to  fecure  the  means  of 
fubfiftence  to  an  army  of  50,000  men,  while  marching  half  round 
the  globe,  and  through  countries,  in  a  i^reat  part  of  which  the 
means  of  fubfiftence  will  not  probably  be  founJ.  This  (^ueftton, 
however  formidable  at  firft  appearance,  is,  aft'^r  all,  only  a  queftion 
of  expenfe.     That  thefe  means  may,  with  the  utmo(^  certainty,  be 

E'ovided,  we  are  wf'll  aflured.    The  expenfe  will  be  enormous. 
ut  expenfe,  with  adequate  (kill  in  the  employment  of  it,  will  in- 
fallibly accomplifti  the  purpofe. 

It  will  not  probably  be  very  difficult  for  Napoleon,  command- 
ing, as  he  does,  the  compliance  of  the  Turkifh  government,  and 
enjoying  the  cooperation  of  the  Ruffians,  to  tranfport  an  armf 
to  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  fouthern  fhores 
of  the  Cafpian,  It  is  at  this  point  where  the  (Iruggles  and  trials^ 
we  may  fuppufe,  will*  begin.  Let  us  endeavour  to  fee  what  may 
he  their  amount.  At  that  point,  whatever  it  may  be,  on  the 
ihores  of  the  Cafpian  Sea,  from  whtnce  the  bcfl:  road  commences 
to  Btflk,  a  depot  mud  be  eflablifhed,  and  ready,  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  troops ; — a  depot,  of  fuch  magnitude,  as  will  fufficc 
to  carry  the  army  to  Balk.  This  depot  it  will  be  the  bufincfs  of 
the  Ruffian  government  to  form  and  to  guard,  at  leaft  with  the 
affiit  nice  of  French  agents,  and  France  furmftiing  the  expenfe* 
A:  Bilk,  in  the  fame  m.mner,  where  the  Ruffiins  have  at  prefent 
an  eltabliihment,  it  will  b?  in  their  power  to  have  another  depot 
ready  prepared,  which  will  fuffice  to  carry  the  army  through  a 
great  part  of  the  territory  which  lies  between  Balk  and  the  pro- 
vince of  Delhi.  That  thefe  diftances  are  enormous — that  the 
depots  murt  be  inwnenfe — that  the  expenfe  m'uft  be  prodigious — 
a  co.fiderable  part  of  the  fupp'ies,  even  at  Balk,  probably  requir- 
ing to  be  brought  from  Europe — is  all  true.  But  all  thi<^,  it  is  pLin, 
is  but  the  work  of  expcnie.  That  thefe  depots  may  be  formeci,  and 
may,  by  the  Ruffians,  very  eafily  be  guarded,  no  one  can  hefiutc  to 
admit.  1  he  country  belongs  entirely  to  the  Ufb-ck  Tartars,  who 
have  abundant  moiivcs  for  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  Riiffian 
government, 
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From  Bolk,  or  rather  from  the  borders  of  Candahar,  which  is 

jit  n<f  great  diftance,  and  where  the  confines  of  the  Afgan  go- 
vernment commence,  the  troops  of  Bonaparte  may  pofTibly  have 
to  fight  their  way  ;  for,  though  this  predatory  gorernments  which 
borders  with  the  EngUfli  territories  on  its  oppofite  frontier,  views 
the  Englifh  power  with  eyes  fuff  ciently  hoftile,  it  may  not  be 
eafy  or  poflible  for  an  army  to  make  its  way  through  the  domi- 
nions ot  fuch  a  people,  without  occafioning  hoftility.  Sucb^ 
however,  are  the  caprices  of  a  people  like  the  Afgans,  that  it  is 
pofTiblc  too — though  not,  we  think,  lo  probable — that  they  would 
receive  ^ifliftanfc:  From  them  in  their  tran^l^  Of  the  degree  of 
oppoGtion,  ill  cafe  of  oppofition,  whicl^  the  Afgan  power  might 
prefent,  no  certain  cftimatc  can  be  formed.  Among  rude  na- 
tions, the  Afgan  empire,  now  including  all  the  eaflern  provinces 
of  Perfia,  and  fome  of  tb.e  noMcft  provinces  in  Upper  India,  is 
far  from  inconfiderable.  But  the  t  fficacy  of  this  power  againll 
the  French  would  depend  almofl  wholly  upon  the  way  of  em- 
ploy irg  it ;  and  the  chances  are  many  to  one,  that  it  would  not  be 
employed  in  the  right  way.  In  making  war  upon  the  line  of  o- 
perations,  and  the  means  of  fupply,  it  would  be  extremely  for- 
inidable :  but,  meetincr  the  French  army  in  front,  as  it  moft  pro- 
bably would,  it  would  only  meet,  and  with  little  trouble  to  the 
enemy,  its  de{lru£lion«  The  fortifiei^  places  on  the  line  of  march 
certainly  would  not  give  a  French  army  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
As  the  country  too  is  fertile,  and  fever.d  of  the  principal  towns, 
Among  the  reft  the  capital  Cabul  lying  upon  the  route,  provi* 
iions  to  a  certain  amount,  probably  to  a  fufHcient  amount,  could 
fcarcely  efcape  the  grafp  of  an  active  and  intelligent  enemy. 

Such  being  the  nature  of  the  march  to  India,  fuch  its  pra£lica- 
bility,  but  fuch,  in  the  ihape  of  enormous  expenfe,  its  dilliculty  ; 
is  Bonaparte — is  France,  in  a  condition  to  overcome  that  difficol* 
tyi  A  difficulty,  in  the  fhape  of  enormous  expenfe,  is  certainly 
tnat  which  they  are  leaft  in  a  condition  to  overcome.  It  is  per- 
feAly  evident  that  no  point  is  more  efiential  with  Bonaparte,  than 
to  fpare  the  purfes  of  Frenchmen.  He  feems  to  be  more  afraid 
of  the  difcoutent  which  the  fmart  of  taxation  produces,  than  of 
the  alienation  excited  by  any  other  form  of  oppreiCon.  Amid  the 
many  great  expeditions  in  which  he  has  been  engaged,  it  has  been 
his  annual  boaft,  that  they  fhould  coft  his  fubje^s  nothing. 

If  fuch  be  the  reluctance  of  Bonaparte  to  tax  the  French  for 
wars  carried  on  with  their  neighbours,  and  in  which  the  national 
fafety  or  the  national  glory  is  concerned,  what  muft  it  be  to  tax 
them  for  an  expedition,  which  muft  fo  naturally  appear  to  them 
wild  and  extravagant,  and  with  which  one  does  not  eaOiy  fee  how 
even  that  pliable  tool,  a  nation's  credulity,  can  be  made  to  believe 
the  nation's  intcreft  coane£lcd  ? 

That 
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That  Bonaparte  is  aware  of  thefe  difficulties,  we  entertain  no 
manner  of  doubt.  But  then,  on  the  other  Cde,  are  to  be  conG-- 
dered  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to  compare  them.  Be- 
tween the  invafion  of  Ireland,  and  the  invafion  of  India,  lyes  the 
choice.  But  the  dangers  attached  to  the  invafion  of  Ireland  caa 
fcarcely  prefent  themfelves  to  the  mind  of  Bonaparte,  as  import- 
ing  to  him  lefs  fcrious  ground  of  alarm,  than  thofe  attending  the 
expedition  to  India.  If  the  expenfe  is  lefs,  the  chance  of  miC* 
carriage  is  infmitetjr  greater.    What  might  be  the  effefis  of  a 

J  [rand  difaAer  upon  the  throne  of  Bonaparte,— a  throne  which 
uccefs,  and  recent  fuccefs  alone  has  fet  up,  it  is  not  very  eafy 
to  tell ;  nnd  it  is  one  of  the  lad  experiments,  we  believe,  which  he 
would  wifh  to  try.  How  intenfe  foever  his  defire  of  invadin^r 
Ireland,  his  fear  of  feeing  his  expedition  encounter  a  Briciih  fleet 
in  its  pafiage,  operates  upon  his  mind  with  neaily  equivalent  force. 
But,  beCde  one  or  other  of  thefe  invaCons,  there  feems  to  be  no 
choice  but  that  of  abfolute  ina£tivity ; — ^an  election  perhaps  more 
hazardous  than  either.  The  conqueror  of  the  Continent  cannot 
long  be  at  war  with  England  alone,  and  yet  do  nothing  again& 
England.  He  mud. invade  either  Ireland  or  India,  if  war  conti- 
nues with  England,  aijd  peace  on  the  Continent.  On  this  the 
people  of  England  ought  to  reckon  with  a  certainty  as  great  as 
can  attach  to  any  events  of  fo  contingent  a  nature.  And  though^ 
of  the  two,  we  deem  the  invafion  of  Ireland  the  more  probable 
event,  it  is,  with  all  our  deprecation  of  a  war  in  Indla^  far  from  the 
moft  defirable. 

But  if  fuch  be  the  chances  and  the  means  of  Bonaparte  for 
reaching  India,  what  are  his  chances  and  means  witlt  reipcdl  lo 
the  conflict  he  has  after  that  to  fuitain  with  the  Britifii  power  in 
India  ?  This  is  an.  additional  queRion,  the  anfwer  to  which 
mud  be  drawn  from  the  view  of  another  train  of  confiderattons. 
It  is  a  quedion  to  which  the  Britifii  people  cannot  too  feriouflf 
direft  their  attention.  But  it  is  a  quedion  with  which,  for  va* 
rious  reafons,  we  cannot  engage  on  the  pre(ent  occafion. 

2.  The  fecond  fubje£l  of  our  author's  reflections,  which  is 
of  fufficient  importance  to  claim  our  attention,  is  the  quedion, 
who  is  the  proprietor,  or  who  are  the  proprietors,  of  land  ia 
India  ?  This  is  a  quedion  of  conflderable  curiofity,  both  on  ac« 
count  of  the  light  it  throws  on  the  date  of  focicty,  and  of  its 
connexion  with  certain  celebrated  regulations  of  our  Indian  ^o* 
rernment— the  practical  value  of  which,  however,  will  not  be  much 
affw^fled  by  their  having  proceeded  on  an  erroneous  theory. 

As  the  fubjedl  may  be  new  to  fome  of  our  rcadt»rs,  a  few  words 
are  requifite  in  the  way  of  explanation.  The  immediate  tenants 
and  cultivators  of  the  ground  in  India  are  called  ryo/s.    Thefe 
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compose  the  body  of  husbanHmen  or  peasants.  Tliey  are  poor  in 
general,  and  their  possessions  small.  Throughout  a  considerable 
part  of  the  country,  especially  in  those  parts  where  the  texture  of 
Hindu  society  has  been  least  broken  by  the  orerbearing  influence 
of  strangerS)  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  possess  the  lands  belong- 
ing to  the  village  in  common.  The  crop  is  raised  by  those  of  the 
class  of  cultivators  ;  and,  after  ic  is  cut  down,  and  the  grain  col- 
lected in  heaps  upon  the  field,  it  is  divided  according  to  certain 
fixed  proportions  ;  so  much  to  the  priest,  so  much  to  the  carpen- 
ter, so  much  to  the  smith,  tl  e  shoemaker,  &c. — according  to  the 
nature  and  number  of  the  occupations  which  have  established 
diemseives  in  the  village.  The  smith,  the  carpenter,  on  the  other 
kandy  with  the  professors  of  at!  the  other  occupations,  pay  their 
services  to  the  cultivators,  and  to  one  another,  according  to  cer- 
tain rules,  and  as  they  are  required  ;  and  their  recompense  is  the 
share  allotted  them  in  the  general  distribution  of  the  produce  of 
the  land. 

Beside  this  dass  of  persons  connected  with  the  soil,  there  is 
another,  and  a  higher  order,  denominated  Zemitidars.  Among 
diese,  either  as  public  functionaries  or  as  owners  of  the  soil,  the 
country  is  divided  in  large  but  unequal  skares,  sometimes  com- 
prehending whole  districts  or  provinces.  These  men  exercise  a 
superintendance  and  even  jurisdiction  over  the  ryots,  &c.  on  their 
respective  allotments  ;  and  receive  from  their  hands  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  in  the  shape  either  of  rent 
or  of  taxes. 

The  qu^tion  is,  whether  these  zemindars,  by  the  laws  of  the 
country,  are  the  proprietors  of  the  soil.  M.  Anquetil  du  Perron, 
and  many  others,  have  maintained  that  they  are.  On  the  other 
hanH,  it  has  been  contended,  that  the  sovereign  alone  is  in  Hin- 
<!ustan  the  proprietor  of  the  soil,  and  that  the*  zemindars  are  but 
the  superintendants  and  collectors  of  his  land  revenue. 

The  question  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  to  admit  of  an  easy  so- 
lution. Do  these  zemindars  account  to  the  sovereign  for  what 
they  collect  from  the  ryots,  and  pay  it  to  his  order  ;  or  do  they 
retain  i^  as  their  own,  and  account  to  noborly  ?  The  facts  which 
determine  the  answer  are  notorious.  The  zemindars  do  account 
to  the  sovereign,  and  pay  to  him  what  they  receive,  under  deduc- 
tion of  a  certain  allowed  per  centage,  and  the  s:ill  more  valuable 
fruits  of  peculation  and  extortion.  These  facts,  however,  are  o- 
peii  to  interpretation  ;  and  the  interpretation  offered  by  those  who 
maintain  that  the  land  is  the  property  of  the  zemindars,  is,  tliat 
what  these  zemindars  receive  from  the  ryots  is  their  own  rents  \ 
yth^t  they  pay  to  the  sovereign  is  the  land-tax. 

The  British  government,  and  the  author  before  us,  have  both 
adopted  tliLs  view  of  the  question,  which  the  latter  has  supported 

by 
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by  arguments  which  do  not  appear  to  ua  by  any  nieans  conclusive. 
In  the  heat  of  his  argument,  he  confounds  the  most  remarkable 
distinctions  of  property  ;  and  gravely  brings  documeuts  to  prove 
that  there  was  such  a  thing  recognised  as  property  in  India — from 
ixrhich  he  thinks  himself  entitled  to  assume,  that  there  >vas  pro- 
perty in  land.  Now,  with  regard  to  all  other  subjects,  there  ne^ 
Ter  was  any  doubt.  In  these,  the  laws  constituted  property ;  and 
to  that  property,  as  far  as  laws  in  India  were  capable  of  protect- 
ing, they  afforded  protection. 

M.  Anquetil's  7i€xt  averment  is,  that  the  tenure  of  the  zemin- 
4ar  is  hereditary  ;  and  therefore,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  he  has  a 
property  in  the  soil.  But  the  tenure  of  the  ryots,  by  whom  that 
soil  18  more  immediately  occupied,  is  hereditary  too  ;  there  fore^ 
by  the  same  argument,  the  ryots  are  the  proprietors  of  the  soiL 
Again,  says  M.  Anquetil,  the  zemindar  can  alienate  his  tenure  \ 
therefore,  he  has  the  property  of  the  soil.  But  the  ryot  can  alie- 
nate his  tenure  also ;  therefore,  again,  he  has  the  property  of  the 
same  soil.  This  argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  proving  with 
equal  force  things  inconsistent  with  one  anoth<^r,  is  self-destruc- 
tive. But,  independent  of  this  logical  inference,  might  not  aa 
office,  if  what  is  held  by  a  zemindar  were  nothing  but  an  office^ 
be  hereditary ;  and  might  not  the  interest,  whatever  it  might  be, 
of  any  individual,  in  that  office,  be  sold,  provided  no  objection 
was  offered  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  power  to  forbid  its  be- 
ing sold  ? 

Questions  like  this  are  too  often  decided,  without  that  enlarg- 
ed and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  society,  on  which 
all  enlightened  views  of  them  so  intimately  depend.  It  seems  to 
have  been  entirely  unknown,  or  overlooked,  by  the  combatai»ts  in 
thisf  controversy,  that  the  phenomenon  of  a  sovereign  the  sole 
proprietor  of  land  in  his  dominions,  is  by  no  means  a  miracle  ;-^ 
a  supposition,  from  its  extravagance,  incredible.  There  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  state  of  society  to  which  it  seems  naturally  to  b'long^ 
and  in  which  it  will  be  found  to  have  almost  universally  existed. 
It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the  condition  of  such 
nations,  tliat  property  in  moveables  is  firmly  established  among 
themy  before  property  in  land  has  any  existence*  It  is  kuowny 
toOf  that  when  men  nrst  begin  to  cultivate  the  soil,  he  who  has 
dug  and  sowedsa  field  is  regarded  as  having  a  title  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  6eld,  till  he  has  reaped  the  crop  for  which  he  has  la- 
boured, and  no  longer  :  to  dig  or  sow  it  for  a  succeeding  crop,  is 
equally  the  right  of  any  other  individual.  * 

A 


*  Suevor.'im  gens  est  longe  maxima  et  bellicosissima  Germano* 
fum  omnium.  • . . .  •  Privati  et  separaU  agri  apud  eos  nihil  est ;  neque 

*  '  .  '  •      lottgius 
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A  sliort  experience  of  the  obetructions  which  this  transitory 
possession  opposes  to  the  multiplii;ation  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth* 
must  excite  the  desire — a  desire  |i:athering  strength  by  time — of  a 
nore  convenient  arrangement.  In  a  rude  state  of  society,  there 
is  but  one  way  of  settling  disputed  pretensions.  He  who  has  au^ 
thority  8peaks>  and  all  the  rest  are  silent.  The  territory  of  the 
MtioDy  belonging  in  common  to  the  nation,  belongs,  in  this  ge- 
Beral  sense,  to  the  king,  as  the  head  and  representative  of  the  na- 
tion. It  belongs  to  him,  in  this  his  capacity  of  proprietor,  peace- 
ably to  determine  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  individuals,  and 
assign  to  each  his  permanent  possession.  As  far,  accordingly,  as 
we  have  sufficient  documents  respecting  rude  nations,  we  find 
their  kings,  without  perhaps  a  single  exception,  recognised  as  the 
sole  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

Travellers  represent  this  as  a  general  fact  among  the  agricul- 
tural nations  of  Africa.  *  Mr  Park,  who  probably  never  heard 
that  there  had  been  a  controversy  on  the  subject,  says,  *  Con- 

*  cernirg  property^  in  the  soil ; — it  appeared  to  me,  that  the  lands 

<  and  native  woods  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the  king,  or 
«  (where  the  government  was  not  monarchical)  to  the  state. 
«  When  any  individual,  of  free  condition,  had  the  means  of  cul- 

<  tivating  more  land  than  he  actually  possessed,  he  applied  to  the 

*  chief  man  of  the  district,  who  allowed  him  an  extension  of 

<  territory,  on  condition  of  forfeiture  if  the  lands  were  not  brought 
I    •  into  cultivation  by  a  given  period.  *  f    By  the  laws  of  the  Welsh, 

in  the  ninth  century,  all  the  land  of  the  kingdom  was  declared  to 
belong  to  the  king  ;  and  we  may  safely,  says  Mr  Turner,  believe, 
that  the  same  law  prevailed  while  the  Britons  occupied  the  whole 
island.  X  If  this  fact  is  ascertained  with  respect  to  the  ami- 
ent  Britons,  it  is  equally  ascertained  with  respect  to  the  people 
from  whom  they  were  derived,  the  antient  Gauls,  and  all  those 
tribes  of  people  of  the  same  stock  and  character  which  overspread 
the  southern  regions  of  Europe.  We  have  ample  testimony  that 
the  same  arrangement  existed  among  the  antient  Peruvians.    One 

third 

iongius  anno  reraanere  uno  in  loco,  incolendi  causa  licet — €iesarj  de 
BeL  Cat.  L  iv.  c.  1.  Among  some  tribes  of  negroes  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  each  individual  roust  obtain  the  consent  of  the  chief,  be- 
fore he  ha^  liberty  to  cultivate  a  field ;  and  is  only  protected  in  its 
possession  till  he  has  reaped  the  crop  for  which  he  has  toiled.^— //istf; 
Oen*  des  P^oyages,  t.  v.  ch.  7.  §  5- 

•  Hist.  Gen.  dcs  Voyages,  t.  iv.  ch.  13.  Mod.  Univ.  History, 
V.  17.  p.  322. 

t  Park's  Travels  in  Africa,  p.  260. 

i  Leges  Wallisr,  c.  337*  Turner's  HisL  of  the  An^Io-Sazcns, 
V.  ii»  ch.  % 
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third  part  of  the  land  was,  by  the  Inca,  fet  apart  for  the  gods  ; 
one  third  part  he  refenred  to  himfelf,  for  the  maintenance  of  hia 
court  and  armies ;  the  remaining  third,  by  portions  to  each  fami* 
ly,  he  diftributed  amonpr  the  people.  ^  But  no  particular  man,' 
fays  Acofta,  *  '  poiTeiTed  any  thing  proper  to  himfelf  of  this 
'  third  portion  \   neither  did  the  Indians  ever  poflels  any,  if  it 

*  were  not  by  fpecial  grace  from  the  Inca. ' 

Thefe  inftances  are  adduced,  as  affording  indruQiTe  matter  of 
comparifon  and  inference  on  the  fubje£t  of  Hindu  fociety,  of  which 
a  fa^,  fo  full  of  meaning,  forms  one  of  the  remarkable  features. 
That  it  does  fo,  is  now,  by  an  authority  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal,  placed  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  controverfy.  The 
queftion  was,  indeed,  very  completelyi  though  indire£Uy,  deter- 
mined by  the  publication  of  the  laws  of  Menu,  in  which  not  one 
article,  except  by  forced  inference,  could  be  made  to  appear  to 
have  any  relation  to  private  property  in  land.  In  the  Digeil,  how- 
ever, of  Hindu  laws,  publiihed  by  Mr  Colebrooke,  which  was 
drawn  up,  at  the  inftance  of  the  Britiih  government,  from  their 
own  moft  approved  and  facred  books  of  law  by  the  mod  eminent 
Brahmens,  is  an  article  dire^ily  to  the  purpofe.     '  Thrice  feven 

*  times  exterminating  the  military  tribe,  Parasa  RaMA  gave  the 

*  earth  to  Castapa,  as  a  gratuity  for  the  facrifice  of  a  horfe. ' 
Such  is  the  infpired  and  holy  text.  The  Brahmenical  commenta- 
ry is  as  follows.     <  By  conqueil,  the  earth  became  the  conqueft 

*  of  the  holy  Parasa  RaMA ;  by  gift,  the  property  of  the  fage 

*  Casyapa  \  and,  committed  by  him  to  Cfhatriyas  for  the  fake  of 

*  protection,  became  their  protedive  property,  fucceflively  held  fy 

*  powerful  conqueror Sf  and  not  by  subjects  cultivating  the  soil.     But 

*  annual  propertt^  is  acquired  by  fubjecls  on  payment  of  annual  re- 

*  venue  :  and  the  king  cannot  lawfully  give,  fell  or  difpofe  of  the 

*  land  to  another  for  that  year :  But  if  the  agreement  be  in  this 

*  form,  "  You  (hall  enjoy  it  for  years, " — for  fo  many  years  as 

*  the  property  is  granted,  during  fo  many  years  the  king  (houid 
<  never  give,  fell  or  difpofe  of  it  to  another.     Yet,  if  the  fubje£t 

*  pay  not  the  revenue,  the  grant,  being  conditional,  is  annulled 

*  by  the  breach  of  the  condition.  But  if  no  fpecial  agreement  be 
^  naade,  and  another  perfon,  defirous  of  obtaining  the  land,  ttipu- 

*  late 

*  Acosta,  Nat.  and  Mor.  Hist,  of  the  Indies,  B.  vi-  ch.  15.  See, 
too,  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega,  P.  i.  B.  v.  ch.  1. ;  and  Carli,  Lettrcs  ^\xr 
TAmerique,  Let.  15.  For  great  services  to  the  public,  portions  of 
land  were  sometimes  given  in  perpetuity  by  the  Inca,  as  matter  of 
distinguished  reward  to  individuals,  {Acostas  B.  vi.  ch.  18.) ;  and 
this  is  another  remarkable  coincidence  with  what  existed  in  Hin^ 
dustan*  1 
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*  late  a  f^reater  revenaei  it  may  be  granted  to  him  on  his  applica« 
«,tion. '  ♦ 

Such  bein^,  and  thus  inconteftably,  the  f^Ct,  it  will  no  doubt 
furprife  fome  of  our  readers  to  find  Sir  William  Jones  ranged  on 
die  oppofite  fide  of  the  queflion.  In  the  preface  to  his  tranflation 
of  Al  Sirajiyyah  he  fays — *  Unlcfs  I  am  greatly  deceived,  the 

*  worki  now  prcfented  to  the  public,  decides  the  queftion  which 

*  has  been  ftartcd,  whether,  by  the  Mogul  conftitution,  the  fo- 

*  vereign  bt  not  the  fole  proprietor  of  all  the  land  ia  his  empire^ 

*  which  he  or  hi&  predeceflbrs  have  not  granted  to  a  fubjefl  and  his 

*  heirs ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  land  rents 

*  and  goodfi  are,  in  the  language  of  all  Mohammedan  lawyers^ 
'  proptrty  alike  alienable  and  inheritable  ;  and  fo  far  is  the  fore-' 

*  reign  from  having  any  right  of  property  in  the  goods  or  lands  of 
'  his  people,  that  even  efcheats  are  never  appropriated  to  bia  ufe, 

*  but  fall  into  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  *  f 

When  thefe  expreffions,  however,  are  referred  to  their  autho- 
rities in  the  code  itfelf,  it  appears  that  the  learned  author  has  been 
deceived  by  the  exiftence  of  a  fort  of  hereditary  right,  and  a  power 
of  alienation  in  the  tenure  or  office,  which  he  Teems  to  have  mif- 
taken  for  an  abfolutc  title  of  property  in  the  land  itfelf.  Under 
the  Hindu  fovereigns,  to  the  whole  of  whofe  rights  the  Mogul 
emperors  fucceeded,  though  by  the  laws,  as  we  have  juft  feen, 
there  could  be  no  private  tenure  of  property  in  the  foil  for  more 
than  a  year,  except  by  exprefs  ftipulation  with  the  fovereign  ;  yeC 
when  ^  ryot  had  once  got  pofieflion  of  a  farm,  fo  long  as  he  con- 
tinued to  pay  the  eftabliflied  revenue  or  tax,  it  was  not  ufual  to 
dii'poifcfs  him.  Oh  the  contrary,  in  an  early  ftage  of  fociety, 
a  fovereign  whofe  income  rifes  and  falls  with  the  produce  of  th^ 
foil,  has  a  very  vifible  and  immediate  intereft  in  encouraging  his 
tenants  to  remain,  rather  than  remove.  When  one  removes,  at 
lead  if  into  the  dominions  of  the  neighbouring  petty  prince,  an- 
other may  not  be  ready  to  occupy  his  place.  The  land  remains 
uncultivated  ;  and  the  amount  of  that  part  of  the  produce  which 
was  paid  to  the  prince  as  his  fliare,  is  diminiftied.  It  being,  in 
this  manner,  the  intereft  of  both  parties,  of  both  the  prince  and 
the  tenant,  that  the  tenant  (liould  continue  year  after  year  to  cul- 
tivate his  farm  and  to  pay  his  rent,  and  that  he  fliould  be  fucceed- 
ed in  thefe  funilions  by  his  fon,  when  he  himfcif  is  cut  off  from 
them  by  de^th,  it  is  in  this  channel,  by  nectflary  confequence, 
that  affairs  afludlly  run.     In  the  fame  manner,  when  a  ryot,  wifh-* 

ing 

*  Digest,  of  Hindu  Law,  trandnted  from  the  original  Sanscrit  by 
H.  J.  Colebrookc  Cbq.  vol.  I.  pp.  460,  461. 
t  Sir  W.  Jones's  Works,  vol.  Ill,  p.  511. 
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lug  to  leave  the  fpot  which  he  has  hitherto  cultivated,  finds  another 

Sot  who  is  willing  to  pay  fomething  to  be  received  in  his  phce  } 
e  prince,  in  all  this,  fees  only  one  cultivator  of  his  ground,  who, 
before  he  goes  away,  performs  the  meritorious  fervice  of  provid-' 
ing  another  cultivator  to  occupy  his  place.  Had  he  quitted  the 
tenure  without  felling  it,  that  is,  had  he  left  the  farm  without  aa 
occupant,  fhe  prince  would  have  confidered  himfelf  as  having  juft 
ground  to  domplain,  if  not  to  punifh,  the  deferter.  *  In  return, 
the  pofleffion  of  the  ryot  came,  of  courfe,  to  be  confidered  as  a 
pretty  fecure  one ;  and  to  remove  him  without  a  reafonable  and 
fatisfadory  caufe,  as  (what,  in  fuch  circumftances,  it  could  hardly 
ever  fail  to  be)  an  ad  of  oppreflion,  or  of  mifchievous  caprice. 

There  is  great  reafon,  too,  to  fufpeA,  that  the  moral  feel* 
ings  of  the  learned  'Judge  to  whom  we  have  alluded,  have  beea 
direded,  in  this  inftance,  to  a  wrong  obje£t»  The  zemindars 
are  proverbially  the  opprefTors  and  fcourges  of  their  fellow-ci- 
tizens. By  no  fingle  circumftance  was  a  good  prince  more  a- 
faally  characterized,  in  the  difcoorfes  of  the  Hindus,  than  by 
the  vigilance  with  which  he  controuled  the  zemindars,  and 
the  feverity  with  which  he  punilhed  their  tranfgrtCIi  in^t.  Who- 
ever wiihes  for  ample  information  on  this  fubjt:dt,  has  but  to 
read  the  Seir  Mutakhareen,  the  author  of  which  enumerates,  as 
one  of  the  word  defers  in  the  Englifli  fydem  of  government, 
that  it  has  relaxed  the  feverity  of  the  controul  to  w!;ich  the  con- 
duct of  the  zemindars  was  fubje£i.  In  the  tranflations,  rcfped- 
ing  the  hiftory  of  Bengal,  which  are  annexed  by  Mr  Jonathan 
Scott  to  his  tranflation  of  Feriihia's  Hiftory  of  Dcccan,  are  the 
two  following  pafTa^es,  which  we  tranfcribe  becuufe  they  are 
ihort,  and  becaufe,  tliough  fhort,  they  contain  evidence  that  is 
deciGve.  <  He  prepared'  (it  is  Me^r  Cauiim  Khan  that  is  fpoken 
of)  'to  reduce  the  power  of  the  retradory  zemindars.  In  fa<fl, 
ti'is  defcription  of  men  are  in  general  faithlcfs,  and  ready,  up- 
on the  fmalleft  commotion,  to  forget  the  indulgence  oi  their  go- 
vernors ;  on  which  account,  former  emperors  never  r  -liec]  u^.un 
thrm,  but  always  managed  the  pcrgunnahs  by  their  own  ofiicrs. 
On  this  account,  in  their  days,  the  provinces  wtre  ficuislhing, 
and  men  of  all  ranks  fati^fied  and  fecure ;  but  fince  the  zcrnn- 
dars  have  been  left  uncontrouled  in  the  governiiient  of  their  dif- 
tnSts,  confufion  has  prevailed,  and  the  country  is  decaying. '  f 
rhe 

♦  *  If  land  is  injured  by  the  fault  of  the  fanner  himself — as,  if 
he  fails  to  sow  it  in  due  time — he  shall  be  fined  ten  times  as  much 
as  the  kiog*s  share  of  the  crop  that  might  otherwise  have  been  rais« 
ed. ' — Laws  of  Menu,  ch.  viii.  ar.  24-3. 

t  Ferishta's  History  of  Dekkan,  &c.  by  Jonathae  Scott,  vol.  JI, 
p.  405.  3 
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The  fccond  paflage  relates  to  the  fame  Meer  Caufim  ;  and,  in  a 
pToftflcd  enumeration  of  his  good  deeds,  fays  of  him,  *  He  alfo 

•  proteSed  the  owners  of  fmall  Tillages  and  farms  from  the  rapa-> 
*•  city  of  the  zemindars,  who,  in  the  time  of  Ramnarain  in  Bahar> 

•  had  ufiirped  the  rights  ©f  the  poorer  landholders. '  • 

Sir  Wilham  Jones  felefts  the  Mahomedan  government  and  hw, 
as  eftaWifhirg  private  property  in  the  foil,  but  only,  (hows  that 
they  edabliihed  property  in  certain  tenures  conne£ied  with  the 
foil.  As  the  Mahomedan  government  is  that  on  the  bafis  of  which 
the  Engllfh  government  has  eftablifhed  itfelf,  it  may  be  proper  to 
produce  a  few  Mahomedan  authorities  to. prove,  that  Sir  William 
was,  on  this  point,  equally  miftaken,  in  regard  to  Mahomedan  and 
Hindu  principles  of  fociety. 

Ebn  Hankal,  an  Arabian,  who  wrote  a  geographical  treatife  in 
the  loth  century,  tranflated  for  us  by  Sir  William  Oufeley,  faySf 
p.  137,  ^  In  all  Pars,  there  is  not  any  mint,  except  at  Shiraz. 

•  The  lafid  belongs  to  the  sovereign  :  he  lets  it  out  to  farm,  at  certain 

•  rents. ' 

In  Fcrifhta's  celebrated  Hiftory,  as  tranflated  by  Dow,  it  is  ex- 
prefsly  aflerted,  *  that  there  were  no  heritable  estates  in  Hindosfan^ 

•  amcng  Mahomedans  ;  for  that  all  lands  belonged  to  the  kingy  which 

•  he  difpofcd  of  at  pleafure.*  In  his  Hiftory  of  Aurungzcbc's 
fucceflR)r8,  compiled  from  Perfian  authorities,  Mr  Jonathan  Scott^ 
the  tranflator  of  Fcri(hta*s  Deccan,  fays,  f  *  that  the  property  of 

•  the  foil  is  all  in  the  emperor;  and  the  landholders  arc  removable 

•  at  pleafure ;  but  they  were  fufFered  to  be  hereditary,  unlefs  in 

^  cafes  of  treafon^  lebellipn,  or  defalcation  of  revenue. '  If  the  ' 
point  could  receive  any  additional  confirmation  from  European 
authorities,  all  thofe  men  who  have  been  the  moft  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  India,  tiKght  be  quoted  for  exprefs  and  pofitive  cef- 
timony.  Mr  Orme,  (*  On  the  Government  and  People  of  Indof- 
tan;'  Fragments,  p.  403.  &  404.);  Mr  Holwell,  (Interefting 
Hift.  Events,  v.  ii.  p.  220.) ;  Bcmier,  (Suite  des  Mem.  fur  TEmp, 
du  Grand  Mogul,  t.  ii.  pp.  10.  150.  174.  178.  189.);  the  author  ^ 
before  us,  le  P.  Paulin  dc  St  Bartelcmy,  (vol.  i.  p.  304.)  % 

As  a  faft  of  no  common  fignificance  in  the  hiftory  of'focicty,— 
as  an  article  of  no  mean  importance  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ex- 

ifting 

— r- ,   _  ^  I  II         II  -    —  '■---■ • ■ 

*  Ferishta's  History  of  Dekkan,  &c.  by  Jonathan  Scott,  vol.  ii. 
p.  411. 

t  Fcrishta's  Hist,  of  Dekkan,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 18. 

X  Montesquieu  appears  to  have  had  a  knowledge,  but  an  imper- 
fect one,  of  this  important  fact  in  the  history  of  India.  •  Les  loix 
des  Indes,  qui  donnent  les  terres  aux  princes,  et  Atent  aux  particulicrs 
Tesprit  dc  propria te,  augmentent  les  niauvais  effcts  da  climat,  c'est 
a  dire,  la  paresse  naturelle. '     Esprit  de  Loix,  1.  ziv.  ch.  6« 
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ifting  inhabitants  of  the  globei — the  extent  to  which  this  particular 
arrangement  rcfpefting  property  in  the  foil  now  prevails,  and  has 
always  prevailed  among  the  oriental  nations,  defcrves,  and  that 
in  no  ordinary  fenfe,  to  be  held  up  to  attention.  Among  the  do- 
cuments already  produced,  and  which  prove,  as  we  conceive,  fo 
amply,  the  antient  and  continued  exiftcnce  of  this  arrangement  in 
Hindustan,  was  one,  the  pafTage  from  Ebn  Hank:il,  which  afcer- 
tains  that  the  cafe  in  Perfia  and  in  India  was  the  fame.  It  is 
flated  by  Chardin,  that,  in  his  time,  the  practice  had  become» 
to  obtain  land  from  the  prince  on  leafes  of  ninety-nine  years  ;  and 
that  there  was  no  other  tenure.  •  Teftimony,  various  and  fa- 
tisfa£lory,  proves  the  exiflence  of  the  fame  fa£l  with  refpeft  td 
the  Turkifli  dominions.  It  may  fuflSce,  on  the  prefent  occaGon^ 
to  refer  to  one  of  the  moft  difccming  (Irangers  by  which  they  have 
been  vifited ;  we  mean  Volney,  whofe  ftatements  to  this  effeft  are 
clear  and  explicit,  f  Bernier,  who  lived  longer  among  Mahome- 
dans  than  almofl  any  other  man  that  has  left  a  work  to  be  quoted^ 
and  who  is  one  of  the  mod  intelligent  and  inftrudiive  of  all  tra- 
vellers, fays,  *  Ces  trois  etats,  Turkic,  Perfe,  et  l'IIinduftan,comme 
lis  ont  tous  ofte  cc  Mien  et  ce  Tien  a  Tegard  des  fonds  de  terre^ 
et  de  la  propriete  des  pofleflionft,  qui  eit  le  fondement  de  tout  ce 
qu*il  y  a  de  beau  et  de  Don  dans  le  monde,  ne  peuvent  qu'ils  ne  fc 
reflemblent  de  bien  pres.  *  %  ^^  Barrow,  whofe  teftimony  is  fup- 
ported  by  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Grofier,  tells  us,  with  regard 
to  China,  that  *  the  emperor  is  confidcred  as  the  sole  proprietary  of 

•  the  soil :  but  the  tenant  is  never  turned  out  of  pofleflion  as  long 

•  as  he  continues  to  pay  his  rent,  which  is  calculated  at  about 
'  one-tenth  of  what  his  farm  is  fuppofed  capable  of  yielding:  and 
'  though  the  holder  of  lands  can  only  be  confidered  as  a  tenant  at 

•  will,  yet  It  is  his  own  fault  if  he  (hould  be  difpoflcffed.  ||  With 
regard  to  antient  Egypt,  although  our  information  concerning  it  is« 
in  every  refpeft,  extremely  vague  and  impcrfecl,  yet  the  notices 
we  poflcfs,  cfpccially  sis  the  refemblancc  between  the  ftate  of  Hin- 
duftan  and  of  antient  Egypt  in  fo  many  points  is  fo  extremely  clofe^ 
are  fuch  as  can  leave  no  reafonable  doubt,  that  the  fame  laws,  re- 
fpcfling  property  in  the  foil,  prevailed  in  the  one  remarkable  coun- 
try as  in  the  other.  § 

VOL.  XV.  NO.  30.  B  b  III 

•  Chardin,  Voyages  en  Perse,  tom.  iit.  p.  S40. 

t  Volney,  Travels  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  4-02.  (t  paa.^im. 

j  Bernier,  Suite  des  Mem.  sur  TEmp;  du  Grand  Mogol,  t.  ii^ 
p.  189. 

II  B.irrow,  Travels  in  China,  p.  397. 

6  The  account  which  Herodotas  pives  of  the  distribution  of  ilie 
l»nJ  un.ior  Si*ic:.»^ris,  the  imaginary  founder  of  tlie  Evptijn  svitcm* 
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In  (kort,  though,  with  regard  to  fereral  parts  of  AGa,'we  have 
too  little  information  to  know  any  thing  on  this  curious  point  from 
pofitive  tedimony,  there  is  every  reafon,  from  what  we  do  know, 
to  fuppofe,  that,  throughout  that  whole  continent,  wherever  the 
culture  of  the  foil  is  eftablifhed,  property  in  land  fubfifts  upon  the 
fame  bafis  on  which  we  have  feen  it  placed^  as  far  as  our.  know- 
ledge extends.  Whoever  has  duly  confidered  the  eiFefls  of  the 
diftribution  of  property,  and  its  great  and  conftant  operation  on 
the  (late  of  human  kind,  cannot  fail  to  be  (Iruck  with  the  import- 
ance of  this  fa£l,  in  the  defcription  of  the  moral  and  political  itate 
of  fo  vaft  a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 


Art.  Vllt,  .A  Second  Jaumetj  in  Spabh  in  iJie  Sprvig  c/*  1^09, 
from  Lisbon  through  the  Western  Skirts  of  the  Sierra  Morena, 
to  Sevilla,  Cordoba^  Granada^  Malaga  and  Gibraltar^  and 
thence  to  Tetuan  and  Tangiers.  With  Plates^  containing  2* 
Figures^  illustrative  of  the  Costume  and  Manners  of  the  Inha- 
hitants  of  several  of  the  Spanish  Provinces.  Bv  Robert  Semple, 
Author  of  Obfervations  on  a  Journey  througn  Spain  and  Italy 
to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Smyrna  and  Conftantinople,  in  1805, 
&c.  &c.     Svo.'    PP*3'2-    London.    Baldwins*     1809. 

'T'his  title-page  recals  to  our  minds  the  favourable  impreiTion 
^  under  which  we  parted  with  Mr  Semple  two  years  agtK 
His  former  tour  flood  very  high  among  the  productions  of  mo- 
dern travellers ;  and  we  are  not  without  hopes,  that  our  commen- 
dations may  haye  had  fome  (hare  in  encouraging  him  to  this  new 
efibrt.  Of  thefe  our  praifes,  it  is  true^  the  author,,  with  becoming 
dignity,  takes  no  fort  of  notice ;  and  might  indeed  be  thought 
iR^holly  ignorart  of  their  exiftence,  were  it  not  for  the  quotation 
of  them  in  hi»  newfpaper  advertifements.  We  allude  to  the  topicr 
in  order  to  take  this  opportunity  of  reprobating  the  ufc  which  cer- 
tain authors,  or  their  bookfellers,  very  frequently  make  of  the 
name  6f  the  Edinburgh  Review.  Upon  one  occafion,  we  recoi- 
led}, a  folitary  fcntence  of  approbation,  which  ftood  among  twelve 
pages  of  pretty  feverft  cenfure,  was  advertifed  in  all  the  newf- 
papers  as  out  judgment  of  the  work  then  under  review  -,  and  the 

inftanct& 


is,  though  vague,  a  de?cription  perfectly  applicable  of  its  distribu- 
tion among  iht-  HIn.iiis.  Ho  assigned  it  out  in  portions  among  the 
people,  who  p-iic  to  him  a  part  of  the  produce,  in  the  shape  of  rent 

or  revenue       tC  ecno  rk'T,i  r  ^  T^eo-dtfa^  vtt,Tii<nc&cti,  ifnrcti»vr(€  «x»<f  o^iSk  fX;- 

rtxu*  tutr  ifutvr^f.,  llercd' '*  ii.  c,  109.  Both  Strabo  and  Dtado- 
rus  fumisli  evidence  to  the  same  purpose. 
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instances  are  numberless,  where,  both  by  partial  quotati6nS|  and 
even  by  altering  the  very  words  used,  our  authority  has  been  per* 
verted  for  similar  purpqses.  This  proceeding  is  so  unfair  towards 
the  public — so  unworthy  of  honest  tradesmen — so  much  more 
resembling  the  dealings  of  certain  political  characters  of  the  pre-* 
sent  day,  than  those  of  respectable  English  merchants,  that  we 
shall  feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  expose  the  names  of  such  as 
may  continue  to  offend  after  this  warning.  We  return  to  the 
work  of  Mr  Semple. 

It  is  by  no  means  equal  in  value  to  his  former  volumes.  It  is 
much  less  interesting ;  affords  less  both  of  amusement  and  in- 
struction ;  and  we  beg  that  he  may  cause  this  first  sentence  of  out 
criticism  upon  it  to  be  advertised  along  with  whatever  extracts  he 
may  make  from  our  commendations.  The  inferiority  of  this 
work,  is  partly  owing  to  the  more  limited  nature  of  the  subjects 
Mr  Semple's  tour  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  part  of  the  penin-* 
sula  which  he  had  before  visited,  and  could  scarcely  touch  upon^ 
without  the  risk  of  repetitions.  He  travelled  with  great  rapidity 
on  both  occasions,  and  could  glean  little  on  the  second  journey 
which  had  escaped  him  on  the  first.  The  change  which  had  hap-* 
pened  in  Spain  during  the  interval  of  his  two  excursions,  no 
doubt  rendered  it  possible  to  convey  some  additional  information  $ 
and  accordingly,  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  whatever  inte- 
rest th^e  present  work  possesses  is  derived.  Had  our  author  beeil 
less  rapid  in  his  movements,  and  less  enthusiastic  in  his  feelings 
about  the  patriots,  we  should  ha^e  received  more  details  than  he 
has  been  able  to  communicate,  and  been  more  disposed  to  trust 
those  which  he  has  given. 

This  journey  was  undertaken  with  the  intention  of  observing 
the  effects  produced  upon  Spain  by  the  revolution.  No  mention 
is  made  of  any  projects  in  trade,  or  any  plan  of  making  a  book. 
This,  we  presume,  was  quite  an  after  thought.  Mr  Semple  pro- 
ceeded from  Falmouth  to  Lisbon,  in  the  packet,  in  January  1809, 
and  arrived  in  that  capital  after  a  boisterous  voyage.  He  found  it 
dull  and  cheerless  ;  the  society,  of  course,  broken  up,  andr  alarm 
every  where  prevalent,  to  at  least  as  great  a  degree  as  patriotism. 
The  description  which  he  gives  of  the  Portuguese  levies,  is  suf* 
ficiently  ludicrous  to  be  quite  credible ;  and  some  parts  of  the 
passage  are  calculated  to  excite  more  serious  emotions. 

•  The  streets,  the  squares,  the  quays,  were  lined  witli  ranks  of 
volunteers,  whose  arms,  equipment  and  movements  were  most  va- 
rious  and  whimsical.  The  greater  proportion  carried  pikes  ;  some 
were  armed  with  fowling-pieces,  some  with  bayonets  screwed  on 
poles,  some  with  small-swords,  with  daggers,  with  pistols,  or  with 
a  single  pistol.  Here  and  there  in  the  ranks  were  seen  halberds  and 
pikes  of  curious  and  antient  workmanship,  which  had  probably  been 

1^  b  2  wielded 
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teielded  m  the  wars  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and,  after  long  lying  in 
dust  and  darkness,  were  now  dragged  forth  to  light.  The  assort- 
jnent  of  the  men  was  as  various  as  their  arms.  The  tall  and  the 
short,  the  lean  and  the  corpulent,  the  old  man  and  the  striplingt 
stond  side  by  side.  At  the  word  of  command,  some  turned  to  the 
rifrht  and  others  te  the  left,  some  parts  of  the  line  advanced,  whilst 
others  rer^ained  stationary.  In  short,  every  thing  was  ridicoloust 
except  their  cause,  and  that  was  most  sacred. 

*  It  is  only  necessary  once  to  see  these,  or  similar  levies,  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  folly  of  attempting  to  defend  a  country  with  them 
against  a  regular  force.  In  a  town  or  a  pass  they  may  be  of  great 
service ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  military  science,  a  state  which 
trusts  to  them  in  any  great  degree  for  her  safety,  when  the  hour  of 
danger  approaches,  will  inevitably  be  lost.  The  sure  and  hard  test 
m£  good  troops  is  the  bayonet :  How,  then,  can  it  be  expected  that 
new  levies  of  citizens  should  stand  this  test,  at  the  very  first  time  of 
their  seeing  an  eitemy  ?  •  and  stand  it  they  musty  seeing  that  they 
have  no  other  arms  but  those  of  hand  to  hand,  a  pike,  or  a  halberd* 
or  a  sword. 

'  But  the  mob  of  Lisbon  was  armed,  and  determined  to  show 
that  it  was  so.  Every  night  at  least  one  Frenchman,  or  one  sus- 
pected to  be  so,  was  discovered,  and  dragged  to  prison,  where  ge« 
nerally  his  dead  body  alone  arrived.  I  myself  was  witness  to  an 
Englishman  being  murdered  in  this  manner,  and  strove  in  vain  to 
save  his  life.  An  Englishman !  you  exclaim.  Yes,  reader,  an  Eng- 
lishman. It  was  on  a  Sunday  evening,  and  I  was  proceeding  up  the 
principal  street,  when,  having  advanced  a  little  beyond  the  head- 
quarters of  the  English  general,  I  heard  the  shoutings  of  a  great 
mob.  They  drew  nearer,  and  I  presently  found  myself  enveloped 
in  a  furious  crowd,  dragging  along  a  poor  wretch  in  the  English 
dress ;  his  countenance  disfigured  with  blood,  and  hardly  able  to 
stagger  along,  from  the  blows  which  he  had  received.  I  demanded 
his  crime.  They  told  me  he  was  a  Frenchman  :  but  an  English  of- 
ficer who  was  in  the  crowd  exclaimed,  that  it  was  his  servant,  and 
endeavoured  to  reason  with  some  who  appeared  as  leaders  of  the 
mob.  At  this  intelligence  1  made  my  utmost  efforts  to  get  near  the 
unfortunate  man,  and  just  arrived  in  time  to  seize  -wiih  both  my 
hands  a  pike,  which  some  brave  Portuguese  from  behind  was  endea- 
vouring to  thrust  into  his  back.  I  called  out  to  the  officer  to  assist 
me.  He  replied,  it  was  the  positive  carder  of  the  general,  that  in  all 
such  cases  no  Englishman  should  interfere ;  and  advised  me  to  take 
care  of  my  own  life.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  pikes,  swords  and  dag- 
gers, which  seemed  to  be  thrust  about  in  all  directions,  as  if  through 
madness  or  intoxication.  In  spite  of  all  my  struggles,  I  was  thrown 
down,  and  nearly  trampled  upon  by  the  mob  ;  and  at  length  with 
difficulty  escaped  frcm  amongst  them.  Next  morning,  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  poor  wretch  had  been  murdered  in  the  course  of  the 
night.  And  this  passed  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  English 
head-quarters ! 

'  Because 
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*  Because  they  were  aimed*  and  the  enemy  was  not  at  their  gates, 
the  Portugueze  akeady  began  to  utter  rhodomontades.  Every  man 
finding  a  weapon  in  his  hands,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  performed 
with  it  a  thousand  deeds  of  heroism.  But  not  merely  what  they 
were  going  to  do, — what  they  had  already  done  against  the  common 
enemies  of  Europe,  was  the  topic  of  their  discourses.  They  had 
gained  (in  conjunction  with  their  English  allies)  the  battle  of  Vi- 
meira.  It  was  a  Portuj^ueze  soldier  who  made  General  Bemier  pri* 
soner ;  and  they  had  beaten  the  French  at  Oporto.  Lest  there  should 
be  any  doubt  of  these  facts,  an  engraving  of  the  battle  of  Vimeira, 
to  be  found  in  every  shop,  represented  the  dreadful  Portuguese  dra- 
ffoons  charging  the  enemy,  and  bearing  away  at  least  one  half  of 
tne  palm  of  victory.  I  know  not  which  was  the  greater  hardship 
Upon  the  brave  army  which  gained  that  battle,  to  be  stopped  in  the 
career  of  victory,  or  to  be  caricatured  by  sueh  associates ! '    p.  6-10. 

All  this,  if  It  proves  nothing  more,  ihows,  at  leait,  that  there 
was  fome  kind  of  enthufiafm  among  the  people  ;  and  we  deeply 
lament  to  think,  that  the  impolicy  of  their  own  councils,  and  thofe 
of  their  ally,  was  calculated  to  damp  it  by  every  means,  long  be- 
fore an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  turning  it  to  account.  The 
fpirit  above  defcribed  arof(f  in  Portugal,  as  in  Spain,  not  fo  much 
from  any  claims  to  refpefk  on  the  part  of  the  dynafties  overthrown 
by  the  French  invafionj^-not  fo  much  from  any  affection  to- 
wards their  old  ruler*-,  or  <iny  general  wiOi  for  the  reftoration  of 
die  government,  founded  on  a  belief  of  its  fuperior  excellence  ;— 
but  from  a  deep-roored  national  antipathy — a  violent  hatred  of  the 
French,  long  eftabliflied  in  the  minds  of  the  people  in  the  penin« 
fuia,  efpeciaily  of  the  lower  orders,  and  inflamed  by  the  recent 
condu£l  of  that  nation.  This  feeling,  confined  chiefly  to  the  popu- 
lace, was  fure  to  wear  away  ;  and,  after  producing  fome  trandent 
burits  of  indignation,  to  yield  before  the  politic  meafures  of  thofe 
who  were  its  objeds*  Nothing,  therefore,  was  more  imperioufly 
calhd  for  than  luch  condud,  on  the  part  of  the  patriotic  govern- 
ment, as  might  fix  the  antipathy  towards  France,  and  th<;  love  of 
their  own  rulers,  upon  more  firm  and  lading  foundations.  It  was 
the  mod  obvious  duty,  and  the  cleared  policy  of  En^Und  and  her 
allies,  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  pecpl.*,  fo  us  to  give  them 
real  caufe  of  hating  the  French,  and  of  cheerfully  aiding  their  own 
government  to  repulfe  them.  Such  ought  to  have  been  onr  con- 
dud.  What  has  it  been  ?  In  Spain,  we  have  quietly  fufFercd  the 
mod  feeble  and  inciRcient  of  all  governments — a  cabinet,  if  poffi- 
ble,  more  wretched  than  our  own — to  proceed  in  the  old  courfe  of 
abufes  and  opprt^ffions,  nor  ever  made  one  attempt  in  favour  of  the 

Eople*     In  Portugal,  we  have  had  the  government  in  our  own 
nds.     We  reconquered  the  country  ; — wc  aflFe£led  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  people  i-—we  talked,  for  a  feafon^  about  French  up- 

S  b  3  pTeiTions^ 
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preffions, — mouthed  fomewhat  touching  liberation,  tyrannyi  exac« 
tions,  freedom,  abufes,  and  fo  forth ;— and  ftraightway  recfta- 
bliihed  the  an:ient  government,  with  all  its  corruptions,  in  its 
whole  abfurdicy — in  even  more  than  its  priftinc  imbecility ;  and 
appeared  before  the  people  only  as  abettors  of  its  oppreflions,  and 
pnrtakers  in  its  debility  ! 

Hear  what  an  eyewitnefs,  far  from  beinp  prejudiced  againft 
the  government,  fays  on  this  melancholy  fabje£l.  *  The  Eng- 
'  liih,'  fayj.  Mr  Semple,  *  have  fupported  a  regency  odious  to  the 
'  people  ;  and  have  loft  more  by  that,  and  the  convention  of  Cin- 
^  tra,  than  they  gained  at  Virneir.^.     The  French  arc  attacking,  in 

*  all  diredions,  old  and  corrupted  efliibhthments,  ready  to  fall  by 

*  their  own  wei^'hf.  Wc  fly  co  prop  tV.Cin  up  with  the  whole  of 
'  Engbricl's  llrength.     Tht  natural  confequence  is,  that  the  peo* 

*  pie  of  moft  countries  exfcrate  the  French,  but  find  it  hard  to 
^  condemn  many  of  their  me^fures ;  whde,  on  the  conuary,  th« 

*  Englifli  are  very  generally  beloved,  and  their  meafures  execrat- 

*  cd.  The  former  govern .-nent  of  Portugal,  of  which  the  prefent 
f  regency  is  the  rtprefentative,  was  a  very  bad  one.  Its  oppref- 
^  frons  and  its  ignoranc**  were  alike  notorious.  Yet  we  have  link-* 
^  ed  ourfelves  to  this  government,  and  not  to  the  people.     Wc 

*  make  no  appeals,  as  it  were,  dire£lly  from  nation  to  nation.  All 
^  that  we  fay  comes  to  the  people  through  the  medium  of  magifo 
^  trates,  not  beloved,  nor  refpedied,  further  than  they  hold  an  ar-> 
^  bitrary  power  in  their  hands. '  Our  author  adds  an  anecdote  to 
the  fame  purpofe.  With  all  their  exaflions,  it  feems,  the  French, 
while  at  Lifbon,  introduced  a  (lri£l  police,  They  had  cleared  the 
ftrects  of  the  whole  flocks  of  dogs  which  infefted  them,  and  ufed  to 
fDonftitute  one  of  the  greated  nuifances  of  that  moil  uncomfortable 
town.  They  had  alfo  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  remove  the  moun- 
tains of  filth  which  accumulated  from  age  to  age  in  every  Rreet, 
9nd  poifoned  the  air,  while  they  rendered  many  places  of  the  city 
impaflable.  Mr  Semple  however  found,  that  thofe  wholcfome 
fregulacipns  had  departed  with  the  French  army.  With  the  Eng- 
liih  afcendancy  returned  the  antient  abufes  and  diforders.  The 
dogs  were  upon  the  increafe;  the  filth  was  every  where  collcding 
again  ;  and  the  abominable  fhowers,  which,  from  dulk  till  a  htc 
Iiour,  ufed  to  render  a  walk  in  Lifbon  a  fervice  of  dill  greater 
ganger  than  one  in  Edinburgh,  were  once  more  beginning  to  de- 
scend, in  their  wonted  fragrance,  to  the  congenial  earth. 

Another  fa£i  mentioned  by  our  author  is  of  a  piece  with  the  for- 
mer, and  indicates  alike  the  inadlivity  of  thePortuguefe  government, 
^nd  the  mifmanagement  of  their  allies.  The  fate  of  General  Moore 
was  not  known  at  Lifbon  for  week?  after  the  battle  in  which  he  f  Jl. 
j^o  intelligence  could  be  conveyed  acrofs  the  country.  There  W4fi 
jfig  ^h^n  of  pofls  e(tabli(he()  y'  nQt  even  the  common  means  of  pro- 
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cvring  information  had  been  adopted  i  and,  after  much  uncertain- 
ty and  fufpenfe»  a  floop  of  war  was  fent  to  Corunna  to  learn 
what  had  happened.  It  was  the  beginning  of  February  before  the 
news  arrifed  }  and  Mr  Sem{^e  himfelf  carried  the  news  into.  Spa* 
nifli  Eftremadura.  So  it  was  managed  all  over  the  peninfula. 
We  have,  on  former  occafions,  alluded  to  the  fcarcely  credible 
fz&f  that  the  capture  of  Madrid  was  only  known  at  Lifbon  one 
kalendar  month  after  it  happened.  Alas !  '  they  manage  thefe 
things  better  in  France. ' 

From  Lifbon  our  author  proceeded  to  Seville,  or,  as  he  calls  if, 

*  Sevilla^  •  which  might  have  fome  conGftency,  if  he  called  Lis- 
bon Lisioaf  or  Spain  Espagna*  He  took  the  ufual  road  by  £1- 
▼as  and  fiadajosi  and,  having  travelled  this  way  before,  he  proceeded 
▼ery  rapidly  to  ^  atone  for  dme  loft  at  Lifbon, '  that  is  to  fay,  ont 
•^vuL  On  his  arrival  in  Spain,  he  meets  frequent  bodies  of  arm- 
ed men  going  to  join  the  armies ;  and,  being  known  for  an  Eng- 
liihrn^n,  he  is  generally  well  treated,  and  fainted  with  cries  of 

•  yiva  PIngleterra  J '  to  which  he  of  courfe  replies,  *  Viva  rEi»- 
panal^  We  have  already  Aiown,  by  our  eztra<3,  that  he  left 
Lifbon  without  any  kind  of  enthufiafm,  or  any  great  belief  in  the 
enthuGafm  of  the  natives  ;  but,  fo  catdiing  is  that  principle — fo 
feadily  are  the  avenues  to  menTs  hearts  opened  by  a  -little  perfonal 
civility,  and  a  gratification  of  their  felf-importance,  and  fo  <hort 
and  dire£l  is  the  communication  between  the  heart  and  the  head— 
the  feeling§  and  the  faith  of  ordinary  men,  that  our  aruthor  fpeedily 
falls  a  prey  to  the  fame  difeafe  which  infected  the  military  emif- 
faries  of  our  miniflers,  the  whole  mob  of  this  country,  and  thofe 
ftatcsmen  who  moil  faithfully  reprefent  that  mob  in  our  cabinet* 
The  following  pafiage  is  replete  with  inftrudion  on  this  fubjcft; — 
it  illudrates  admirably  the  origin  of  all  the  miliakes  into  which 
this  well-meaning  nation  have  been  led  by  their  rulers, — and  clear- 
ly affords  a  parallel  to  the  reports  of  our  Carrels,  our  Dyers,  and 
the  reft  of  the  fwarm  fent  into  the  peninfula  for  the  purpofes  of^ — 
observation.  * 

B  b  4  *  About 

*  See  Mr  Ward's  admirable  remarks  on  this  topic,  in  his  very  elo- 
quent speech  the  Erst  day  of  the  session.  It  is  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, that  we  find  tlie  appointment  and  the  proceedings  of  these  mis- 
sionaries thus  openly  canvassed  in  so  respectable  a  quarter.  Every 
thing  relating  to  foreign  missions  has  been  too  constantly  veiled  iu  a. 
sort  of  mystery,  as  if  this  was  ground  enjoying  some  peculiar  privi- 
lege. It  is  gratifying,  therefore,  to  observe,  that  while  the  higher  . 
classes  of  our  envoys  were  freely  censured,  those  mock  ministers— 
those  would-be-ambassauors,  with  whom  our  sage  rulers  peopled  the 
peninsula — did  not  escape  a  degree  of  criticism  due,  not  certainly  to 
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*  About  mid- day  I  reached  Los  Santos  de  Maimonoi  by  a  toad 
-which,  before  entering,  winds  nearly  round  it.     The  population  of 
this  place  may  be  computed  at  about  twelve  hundred  souls;  and 
the  general   appearance  of  the  inhabitants  is  superior  to  that  in 
any  of  the  villages  on  the  high  road  between  it  and  Badajoz.    The 
post-house  was  remarkably  good,  and  a  degree  of  cleanliness  pre- 
vailed in  its  interior  that  might  have  been  noticed   even   in  Eng- 
land.    Being  annoanced  as  an  Englishman,  the  door  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  wondering  peasants,  while  some  of  the  better  sort  of  the 
inhabitants,  under  various  pretences,  entered  the  house,   and,  hav- 
ing greeted  me  very  courteously,  began  to  ask  a  variety  of  questions. 
As  the  French  had  never  yet  penetrated  into  these  mountains,  the 
anxiety  of  the  women  was  very  great,  to  know  whether  there  was 
any  probability  of  there  coming  to  Maimona.     They  were  not  igno- 
rant of  the  excesses  committed  in  Cordoba  and  Andujar  by  the  ar- 
my of  Dapont ;  sknd  fancy  painted  these  excesses  even  in  worse  co- 
lours, if  possible,  than  they  had  existed.     When  I  assured  them  that 
England  would  never  forsake  their  cause  so  long  as  they  remained 
true  to  themselves,  and  gave  them  at  the  same  time  encouraging 
hopes  for  the  future,  tlieir  joy  was  hardly  to  be,  expressed.     A  ge- 
neral exclamation  of  *  Fiva  los  Ingle$€s  J '   burst  from  the  assem- 
bly, while  their  eagerness  to  befriend  me  was  redoubled.      I  wa5 
pressed  to  take  a  portion  of  the  family  pucheiro ;  one  took  my  hat, 
another  my  cloak,  a  third  handed  me  a  chair,  while  a  fourth  stretch- 
ed my  wet  gloves  on  his  hands,  and  held  them  over  the  fire.     Af- 
ter an  hour's  rest,  I  set  oiF,  accompanied  by  many  good  wishes. ' — 
•  The  curiosity  of  the  inhalntants  of  Fuente  seemed  even  stronger  if 
possible  than  what  I  had  witnessed  at  Maimona ;  and  the  lively  and 
handsome  appearance  of  the  women  was  particularly  striking.     Here 
I  found  little  to  detain  me. ' — *  We  make  a  descent  to  arrive  at  Mon- 
astcrio.     I  arrived  there  about  an  hour  after  sun-set,  and,  for  the  first 
time  since  leaving  Badajoz,  was  challenged  by  the  guard  of  the 
place,  and  asked  for  my  passport.     In  this,  however,  they  were  ea- 
sily satisfied  ;  and  I  was  speedily  conducted  to  the  post-house,  where 
I  again  met  in  every  individual  the  same  eagerness  to  oblige  an  Eng- 
lishman, which   I  had  uniformly  observed  from  the  first  moment  of 
my  crossing  the  Guadiana.     It  was  not  a  mercenary  attention,  which 
ilies,to  execute  your  orders  with  a  prospect  to  tomorrow's  gain  ;  but 
a  grateful  eagerness,  which  convinced  me  more  and  more  how  deep- 
ly the  services  which  England  had  rendered  to  Spain  were  here  im- 
printed upon  every  bosom.     Such  are  the  advantages  which  nations 
derive  from  acting  on  great  and  generous  principles.     The  feelings 
not  only  of  these  peasants,  but  of  the  great  mass  of  Spanish  pea- 
santry, will  survive  many  a  political  storm,  and  rcm;un  tiue  to  Eng- 
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^hcir  individual  importance,  nor  even  to  the  station  which  their  em- 
ployers meant  tlicy  should  fill,  but  to  the  functions  they  were  pleas- 
ed to  assume;  and  the  mischief  their  follies  produced. 
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landy  at  a  period  too  distant  for  us  yet  to  form  hypotheses  apon. 
The  peasantry  of  all  countries  form  the  true  basis  .of  their  strengdi. 
Their  prejudices  are, strong,  generous,  and  obstinate;  and  amid  the 
fall  of  thrones,  and  the  puerile  vacillations  of  Emperors  and  Kings^ 
it  is  at  least  grateful  to  reflect,  that  the  peasantry  of  the  Peninsula 
are,  in  these  respects,  decidedly  English.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
widi  truth,  that  England  alone  can  destroy  these  favourable  preju« 
dices. ' — 

*  The  family  at  Monasterio,  as  usual,  supped  after  me ;  and  I 
observed  with  pleasure  the  children  repeating  their  prayers,  and  kiss- 
ing their  hands  to  their  parents  before  retiring  to  bed.  This  was  not 
the  first  time  that  I  was  struck  with  the  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  generality  of  the  Scottish  peasants  and  those  in  many 
parts  of  Spain.  The  dark  caps  of  the  peasants  of  Sierra  Morena* 
the  uniformity  of  their  dress,  many  of  their  dishes,  the  interior  ar- 
rangement of  their  houses,  the  domestic  manners  of  their  women, 
their  looks,  their  air,  their  gravity  mixed  with  a  dry  humour,  and 
an  unfeigned  spirit  of  piety,  all  tend  to  remind  us  of  many  of  the 
most  prominent  features  in  the  character  of  the  Scottish  peasantry* 
I  once  made  the  same  remark  to  a  well-informed  Spaniard  at  Ma- 
drid, on  some  of  the  peasants  whom  I  observed  to  arrive  there  from 
various  provinces.  "  Undoubtedly,.''  he  replied,  in  all  die  spirit  of 
a  true  Spaniard,  *^  do  you  not  know  that  we  have  formerly  sent  co- 
lonies to  Scotland  ?  " — '  A  French  emigrant  of  the  Revolution,  mar- 
ried in  Spain,  and  an  officer  of  some  rank  in  the  Spanish  army,  vi- 
sited me,  and  was  now  for  the  first  time  informed  of  these  important 
events.  The  miserable  system  of  keeping  the  people  in  a  state  of 
ignorance,  as  much  as  possible,  is  still  as  strongly  persisted  in  by  the 
Government  of  Spain,  as  in  former  periods.  This  officer  informed 
me,  that  he  had  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  rear-guard  of  the 
Duke  de  Infantado's  army,  when  it  had  been  obliged  to  retreat,  and 
had  lost  all  its  artillery.  "  My  men  fought  desperately, "  said  he, 
**  and  twice  drove  back  the  enemy  ;  but  there  was  a  great  fault 
somewhere ;  for  the  whole  of  the  guard  under  my  command,  ap- 
pointed t«  cover  the  retreat  of  the  artillery,  did  not  exceed  five  hun* 
dred  men.  " — •*  You  are  a  Frenchman, "  said  I,  "  a^d  have  some 
means  of  judging  ;  tell  me  candidly  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  pro* 
bable  issue  of  the  present  contest  ?  " — *^  I  am  certainly  of  opinion,  '* 
replied  he,  '^  that  if  the  Spaniards  are  supported  by  England,  they 
can  never  be  conquered.  "  Knowing  how  difficult  it  is  ever  to  era- 
dicate from  the  mind  of  a  Frenchman  the  idea  of  the  glory  of  his 
country,  I  felt  inclined  to  attach  some  weight  to  this  opinion.  ' 
p.  28—35. 

Here  we  are  forcibly  reminded  of  his  excellency  Captain  Car- 
rol, Col.  Span.  Scr.  This  gentleman,  and  the  rest  of  the  same 
description — our  Dyers,  Roches,  Doyles,  &c.  &c. — having  a  very 
inferior  rank  in  the  British  army,  no  sooner  arrived  among  the 
well-meaning  patriots,  than  they  received  the  most  ridiculous  ho* 
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noars.    We  do  not  quite  beliere  the  stories  sedulously  propagat* 
ed  in  the  English  newspapers,  under  the.  influence  of  the  mini- 
stry, for  the  base  and  stupid  purpose  of  deceiving  the  people  dur* 
ing  a  few  short  months,  that  those  men  *  were  welcomed  by  the 
Spaniards  with  divine  honours. '  *     But  we  find,  from  Sir  John 
Moore's  correspondence,  and  from  their  own  letters,  that  they 
had   attentions   paid   them   which   speedily  turned  their  heads. 
They  were  created  Colonels,  Generals,  Marshals,  and  what  not. 
Tiie  Juntas  waited  on  them  as  envoys,  and  viewed  them  as  re- 
presenting their  country.     They  began  to  consider  themselves  in 
the  same  light,  and  to  ape  the  great  man — to  play  at  ministers  on 
all  occasions.     Forgetting  that  they  were  sent  merely  to  see,  and 
hear,  and  report ;  to  answer  certain  queries ;  to  act  the  part  of 
scouts — in  ^heir  instance  a  very  creditable  and  most  useful  mis- 
sion certainly,  though  an  humble  one,  and  one  which  called  for 
a  quiet  and  retiring  deportment  \ — forgetting,  too,  that  they  were 
persons  of  a  very  low  rank,  and  short  standing  in  the  service— 
they  nil  of  a  sudden  began  to  feel  themselves  great  commanders, 
because  the  pompous  Spanish  functionaries,  their  equals,  perhaps 
their  inferiors,  conferred  an  unmeaning  rank  on  them ;  and  10 
fancy  themselves  transmogrified  into  diplomatic  characters,  be- 
cause they  found  a  few  upstart  parish  corporations  disposed  to 
gratify  their  common  vanity,  by  treating  them  as  ambassador^ 
from   England,     What  was   the  consequence  ?     Gratitude  for 
these  pleasing  attentions — a  little  enthusiasm  communicated  by 
infection*— above  all,  the  conviction  that  their  own  newfangled 
importance   must   stand   or  fall  with  the  Spanish  cause ;    that 
while  England  acknowledged  the  Juntas,  and  maintained  a  cor-' 
respondence  with  them,  they  themselves  were  generals  and  mi- 
nisters— but,  as  soon  as  the  concern  looked  bad,  they  would  be 
ordered,  in  their  pristine  quality  of  captains  and  lieutenants,  to 
join  certain  marching  regiments,  and  occupy  their  noble  souls 
with  the  humble  cares  of  the  parade,  and  the  more  homely  ce- 
remonial of  a  mess-room : — these  were  motives  more  than  suffi- 
cient, both  to  blind  them  and  to  colour  their  descriptions — ^to 
make  them  the  worst  of  possible  observers,  and,  perhaps,  not  the 
most  impartial  narrators  of  the  scenes  which  they  were  deputed 
rigorously  to  examine.     The  consequence  was,  such  productions 
as  have  been  laid  before  Parliament,  and  printed  in  gazettes,  as 
despatches  from  Captain  Carrol  and  Major  Roche, — documents 
to  which,  because  more  agreeable  than  the  truth,  our  sagacious 
rulers  paid  the  attention  which  they  refused  to  the  manly,  clear- 
sighted 
^  ■      ■  —      ■  ■  .1.1  I  I      I  — — ^  I   ,  » I  ■ 

♦  This  is  tlie  expression  used  by  those  i«iscrable  vehicles  of  oSici4 
f<ilschood3^ 
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lighted,  unimpeachable  communications  of  Sir  Da:vid  Baird  and 
Six  John  Moore. 

These  considerations  alone  are  perhaps  sufHcient  to  teach  us 
the  true  value  of  Mr  Semple's  testimony  as  to  the  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm which  is  still  to  be  found  among  the  Spaniards.  But 
it  is  proper  to  remember  also,  that  he  saw  them  only  in  places  of 
eafety,  and  in  those  hours  of  peaceful  hospitality,  when  the  men- 
tion of  i^tional  contest  is  so  apt  to  lead  to  a  certain  degree  of 
boasting.  It  is  also  most  worthy  to  be  remarked,  that  Mr  Semple 
has  himself  stated,  that  '  every  Spaniard  will  credit  the  most  ez« 
'  travagant  fictions,  when  they  redound  to  the  honour  of  his 
^  country,  but  will  scarcely  listen  to  the  most  serious  truths  that 
'  tell  of  its  disgrace.  *  How  inevitably  such  dispositions  lead  to 
improvidence,  consternation  and  disaster,  it  is  needless  to  point 
out  to  any  one  who  has  either  studied  human  nature,  or  "attended 
to  the  history  of  the  last  twenty  years  ;  and  we  will  confess,  that 
we  augur  almost  as  ill  from  the  Andalusian  boast  recorded  by  Mr 
Semple,  *  that  their  province  would  set  the  enemy  at  defiance,  al- 
though he  should  possess  himself  of  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,' 
as  we  did  from  another  comfortable  remark,  which  we  have  un« 
dcrstood  to  be  current  among  the  patriots,  viz.  that  the  tardiness 
ef  their  proceedings  against  the  enemy  afi^orded  no  ground  for  de- 
spondence^ — since  their  ancestors  took  three  hundred  years  to  o- 
vercome  the  Moors,  and  yet  got  rid  of  them  efivctually  at  last ! 

But,  it  is  really  idle  to  think  of  ascertainiiig,  by  argument,  a 
question  which  is  already  but  too  clearjy  settled,  we  fear,  by  ex- 
perience. We  admit,  with  Mr  Semple,  that  the  Spanish  peasant#- 
ry  are,  for  the  most  part,  brave  and  hardy — that  they  hate  the 
French*— and  that  their  country  is  strong  and  diiEcult.  But  still, 
the  fact  is,  that  out  of  a  population  of  twelve  millions,  they  have 
never  yet  had  much  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men  em- 
bodied ; — that  with  all  the  inducements  that  ever  incited  a  nation 
to  great  exertion,  and  with  more  opportunities  than  were  ever  af- 
forded along  with  such  inducements,  they  havQ  done  nothing  to 
take  advantage  of  their  union,  their  numbers,  and  their  supposed 
^eal  in  the  cause; — that,  after  three  years  war,  they  are  stili  with- 
out discipline,  without  officers,  and  without  the  means  of  regular 
eupplies  \ — and,  finally,  that  the  pressure  of  invasion,  and  the  ex- 
citement of  an  actual  revolution,  has  not  yet  created,  or  called 
forward,  one  man  of  commanding  talents,  either  in  arms  or  in 
policies — nor  moulded  the  people  at  large  into  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  to  dispense  with  the  constant  animation  of  such  a  presid- 
ing genius.  In  these  circumstances,  when  the  north  of  Europe  is 
conquered,  and  the  whole  force  of  France  is  set  free  for  the  con^ 
<}uest  of  Spain;  is  it  allowed  us  to  hope  that  Spain  may  yet  be 
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delfveredi  or  that  any  cooperation  of  ours  can  do  more  than  ag« 
grarate  her  subjugation  ? 

Mr  Semple  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  more  sanguine,  and  en- 
tertains  many  hopes,  and  many  opinions,  in  which  we  cannot 
agree  with  him.  He  thinks  the  convocation  of  the  Cortes  will  do 
oo  good— that  the  Spaniards  are  zealously  monarchical — and  that 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  degraded  and  enthralled  as 
he  is,  is  sufficient  to  secure  their  attachment  to  all  who  act  under 
Lis  authority — and  to  cover  all  the  errors  and  vices  of  his  repre* 
gentatives.  He  thinks,  however,  that  England,  instead  of  acting 
as  an  auxiliary  merely,  should  resolutely  take  upon  herself  the 
character  of  principal  in  the  war  \  and  puts  it  to  his  readers  to 
aay,  whether  80,000  British  soldiers^  with  a  host  of  irregular 
Spaniards  subordinate  to  them,  would  not  do  more  good  than  the 
asune  irregular  Spaniards,  supported  by  25,000  British  ? — ^We 
need  not  enter  now  upon  the  discussion  of  this  project ;  but  we 
are  happy  to  quote,  from  one  who  sympathizes  so  little  with  our 
pneral  views  and  impressions,  the  decided  testimony  which  Mr 
Semple  bears,  as  to  the  atrocious  misconduct,  and  unpardonable 
errors  of  those  who  have  hitherto  had  the  planning  of  our  military 
optrs  ations. 

'  To  assist  Spain,  to  uphold  Europe,  we  sent  twenty-six  thousand 
men  to  Gallicia.  Nearly  twenty  thousand  troops  were  put  in  mo- 
tion to  subdue  Martinique.  Sicily  and  Malta  are  occupied  by  twen- 
ty-five  thousand  more.  The  conclusion  is  obvious : — to  take  Mar- 
thkique,  -  to  hold  Sicily  and  Malta, — and  to  deliver  £urope«*-are 
objects  of  equal  importance  !  I  say  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which 
the&c  twenty  six  thousand  men  were  conducted ; — peace  be  to  the 
ashes  of  those  who  bravely  fell.  I  say  nothing  of  the  Expedition  to 
Walcheren  :  it  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  same  miserable  sys- 
tem. Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  appointed  to  support  Spain  with  twenty 
thousand  men,  while  fifty  thousand  are  sent  to  subdue  Walcheren,. 
and  look  into  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt ! — This  requires  no  com- 
ment. '     p.  274,  275. 

Such  is  the  language  in  which  a  professed  advocate  for  the  po- 
licy of  expeditions,  and  continental  diversions,  feels  himself  con- 
strained to  speak  :  a  little  further  on,  he  takes  a  tone  still  more 
decided. 

*  The  Spaniards  have  committed  many  errors ;  but  the  English, 
who  blame  tliem  so  harshly,  have  committed  more.  The  Spaniards, 
deprived  of  tlwir  former  government,  invaded  by  a  powerful  enemy, 
divided  into  provinces,  di£Fering  in  customs,  and  even  in  language, 
and  bowed  down  by  the  accumulated  errors  of  ages,  and  a  fatal  su-> 
perstition,  have  at  least  some  excuses  to  offer  for  their  misconduct. 
But  Britain,  Queen  of  the  Seas,  secure  from  invasion,  with  an  im- 
mense disposable  force,  and  enabled  deliberately  and  maturely  to 
consider  in  what  part  of  the  globe  tlie  attack  may  be  made  to  most 
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advantage,  and  to  fix,  as  it  were,  her  own  field  of  battle,  puts  in  mo- 
tion nearly  a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  sends  them  over  to  Wal* 
cheren  !  I  say  nothing  of  the  other  diversions  of  her  force.  This  is 
the  absurdisy  which  combines,  and  exemplifies,  and  swallows  up  all 
the  rest.  The  Spaniards  are  miserable, — they  are  ignorant,^  tlief, 
are  blinded.  Be  it  so  : — but  what  have  they  yet  done  so  miserabl^ 
so  ignorant,  so  blind,  as  to  be  compared  with  this  ?  Their  defects  are 
excuses  for  their  errors  :  But  Britain,  great,  enlightened,  and  free,-^ 
where  shall  we  seek  for  her  apology  r  So  well,  however,  are  the 
parts  of  our  political  machine  adjusted, — so  admirably  are  its  secxet 
springs  and  movements  understood* — that  the  most  disgraceful  of  all 
failures  will  produce  no  baneful  effect  upon  the  Government.  We 
shall  have  some  speeches,  some  invectives,  some  investigations  :  bat 
the  power  of  the  planners  of  this  miserable  expedition  will  not  even 
be  shaken  by  its  failure.  Let  us  then  talk  of  the  Spaniards  widi  a 
little  more  respect,  or  of  ourselves  with  somewhat  less.  Let  us  cor- 
rect our  own  glaring  errors,  before  we  indulge  in  such  violent  invec- 
tives against  uose  oi  our  Allies. '     p.  285-^— 287* 

There  is  not  an  individual,  we  believe,  in  the  nation,  who  does 
not  feel  the  justice  of  this  rebuke;  and  few,  we  hope,  who  do 
not  feel  also  the  shame  and  indignation  which  ought  to  inspire 
all  those  who,  in  the  day  of  their  greatest  need,  have  entrusted 
their  affairs  to  counsellorB,  in  comparison  with  whom  the  feeble 
and  divided  Juntas  of  Spain  appear  vigorous  and  respectable.-— 
^  One  more  memento  from  Mr  Semple,  and  we  take  our  leave  of 
him. 

•  Let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  we  began  the  last  war  with  Spam 
by  an  act  of  unexampled  and  perfidious  aggression.  In  the  middle 
of  peace,  four  English  frigates,  fully  prepared  for  battle,  were  sent 
to  attack  an  equal  number  of  Spanish  vessels  of  the  same  force,  but 
laden  with  silver,  and  encumbered  with  women  and  childreu.  One 
of  these  vessels  blew  up,  and  several  hundreds  of  innocent  victims 
were  scattered  into  fragments  in  the  air,  or  strewed  along  the  waves. 
If  a  superior  force  had  been  sent,  the  Spaniards  would  have  submit- 
ted  without  a  blow  ;  but,  when  a  force  exactly  equal  was  opposed  to 
them,  Spanish  honour  demanded  some  resistance  to  be  made.  It 
appeared  as  if  we  were  anxious  that  our  booty  should,  of  necessity^ 
be  stained  with  blood.  Oh  day  of  disgrace  to  the  British  name ! 
Act  of  cruelty  and  horror  !  Meanwhile  we  slumber  and  doze  over 
it,  and  think  it  already  forgotten.  But  we  deceive  ourselves.  Such 
a  commencement  of  a  war  may  well  bear  a  comparison  with  the  first 
treacheries  of  tlie  French,  against  whom,  however,  cur  langu.ige  can- 
not supply  us  with  expressions  sufficiently  harsh.  Thank  Heaven, 
an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  us,  as  far  as  p^ssiMe,  nf  wiping  off 
the  foul  stain.  As  the  cruel  injury  was  perpetrated  in  blood,  so  at 
Coniuna  and  Talavera  has  it  been  atoned  for  by  the  blood  of  Eng- 
I  land's  sons.     Let  us  be  stem,  and  hardly  weep  for  our  brothers  or 

our  friends  who  fell  there :  they  were  the  necessary  victims  to  the 
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honour  of  our  country — and  let  us  hope  that  they  may  suffice  !  Our 
future  battles  in  Spain  may  be  for  glory  and  conquest ; — the  past 
have  been  only  for  reparation. '     p.  287,  288. 

Such  are  the  sentinaents  of  a  man  little  connected  with  politics, 
and  not  at  all  attached  to  those  politics  which  we  have  generally 
felt  ourselves  called  on  to  support ;  and  such,  we  have  no  doubt, 
must  be  the  sentiments  of  every  individual  in  the  kingdom,  who, 
even  without  Mr  Semple's  means  of  observation,  would  apply 
fairly  to  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  those  maxims  by  which  he 
judges  of  the  character  and  actions  of  his  neighbours. 

Mr  Scm pie's  book  is  not  made  up  of  politics  ;  but,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  it  is  difficult  to  think  or  to  speak  of  Spain  under 
any  other  aspect :  and,  at  all  events,  we  have  not  left  ourselves 
room  to  consider  it  in  any  other  light.  There  are  some  lively  de- 
scriptions, and  some  bad  eloquence  : — no  very  new  or  precise  in- 
formation, but  a  general  tone  of  reasonableness,  and  good-natured 
candour.  The  book,  in  short,  is  extremely  creditable  to  one  who 
is  not  a  professed  author  :  and  it  is  presented  to  us  in  a  form  in 
which  few  professed  authors  now  condescend  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance. It  is  very  modestly  printed  in  one  small  duodecimo^ 
and  is  illustrated  with  a  number  of  very  clear  and  well-executed 
engravings,  thrown  off  upon  common  papev,  and  on  a  very  re- 
duced scale.  Noth withstanding  their  unassuming  appearance,  they 
are  very  faithful  and  characteristic  representations  of  the  Spanish 
costume,  and  are  finished  with  a  spirit  and  elegance  that  do  great 
credit  to  the  taste  of  their  author. 


Art.  IX.  T/ie  Sifsiem  *  of  the  World.  By  P.  S.  Laplace,  Mem- 
ber of  the  National  Institute  of  France.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  J.  Pond,  F.  R.  S.  2  vol.  8vo.  London,  Phillips."^ 
1809. 

'T'he  lime  is  not  yet  arrived,  which  can  enable  us  to  appreciate 
•*•  the  effects  of  the  French  revolution,  either  in  accelerating 
or  retarding  the  progress  of  knowledge.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  one 
quarter  only  thut  this  can  be  done  at  present  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty. In  the  departments  of  mathematical  science,  we  can  easi- 
ly perceive  that  a  larger  proportion  of  talent  and  genius  has  been 
turned  to  the  object  of  instruction,  and  to  the  composition  of 
elementary  or  popular  woiks,  than  probably  was  ever,  at  any  one 

time, 
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•  The  title  in  the  original  is,  Exposition  du  St^steme  du  Monde* 
The  word  *  Exposition  '  is  omitted  altogether  in  the  translation,  aBd> 
as  we  conceive,  wiUicut  any  good  reason. 
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timey  employed  for  those  purposes.  Academicians  whoy  before 
the  Revolution^  had  devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to  the 
discovery  or  invention  of  what  was  new,  have  since  condescended 
to  elucidate  doctrineSj  or  explain  principles  already  koownt  From 
being  continually  engaged  in  extending  the  boundaries  of  science^ 
they  have  passed  to  cultivate  and  improve  the  territories  already 
acquired.  The  Elements  of  Geometry  of  Le  Gendre  ;  the  trea* 
tise  of  La  Grange  on  Analytical  Functions ;  his  ZjCfons  on  the 
same  subject^  drawn  up  for  the  Folytechnique  School^  and  La- 
place's Exposition  of  the  System  of  the  World,  are  all  works  of 
this  kindt  possessing  the  highest  merits  and  showing  that  genius 
and  originality  may  be  exerted  even  in  the  more  beaten  tracks  of 
science.  It  would  seem  that^  during  the  short  period  when  pub- 
lic opinion  had  some  influence  on  the  affairs  of  France,  those  who 
cultivated  the  sciences  saw  clearly,  that,  in  order  to  conciliate 
that  opinion,  it  was  necessary,  as  much  as  possible,  to  connect 
their  favourite  studies  with  objects  of  manifest  utility.  The  e-« 
stablishment  of  a  new  system  of  public  instruction  pointed  out 
the  species  of  utility  that  was  most  likely  to  interest  the  public^ 
and  has  produced  the  valuable  treatises  that  have  been  just  enu- 
merated. 

But  though  France^  and  indeed  all  Europe,  have  great  obliga« 
tions  to  the  principle  thus  called  into  action,  it  is  certain  that  an 
endeavour  to  keep  up  a  constant  and  immediate  connexion  be- 
tween the  researches  of  science  and  the  uses  of  life,  is  by  no 
means  likely  to  have  at  all  times  the  same  salutary  effects  that  have 
now  been  ascribed  to  it.  The  sciences  must  often  be  cultivated 
from  the  mere  feelins  of  their  own  excellence,  and  must  be  fol- 
lowed into  recesses  where  their  immediate  connexion  with  objects 
of  utility  cannot  be  perceived.  Had  mathematicians  never  in- 
dulged themselves  in  any  speculations  but  such  as  were  certainly 
conducive  to  purposes  ot  acknowledged  utility,  the  instrument^ 
and  methods  by  which  the  Lunar  theory  has  been  brought  to  per- 
fection! would  probably  have  still  remained  unknown;  and,  of 
course,  the  great  practical  question,  concerning  the  loogitudey 
would  have  yet  received  no  solution.  The  applications  of  a  par- 
ticular discovery,  and  the  useful  conclusions  to  which  it  leads, 
in  manv  instances  remain  unknown,  till  the  future  progress  of 
science  Dring  them  to  light.  A  series  of  new  discoveries  may  be 
necessary  to  give  value  to  those  that  have  long  since  been  made. 
Napier,  when  he  invented  Logarithms,  proposed  no  other  ob- 
ject to  himself  than  that  of  facilitating  arithmetical  calculations ; 
and  this  end  he  doubtless  saw  that  he  had  fully  accomplished. 
But,  with  all  his  sagacity  and  depth  of  thought,  he  little  knew 
the  richness  of  the  vein  he  was  working ;  he  could  not  foresee 
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thati  for  the  next  two  hundred  years,  when  the  mathematical 
sciences  were  to  proceed  with  a  rapidity  yet  unexampled  in  the 
hi&tory  of  knowledge,  they  were  hardly  to  advance  a  step,  with* 
out  developing  some  further  consequences  of  his  discovery,  and 
tome  new  applications  of  it,  in  branches  of  science  which,  in  his 
time,  had  no  existence.  To  foretel,  beforehand,  the  uses  to  which 
a  discovery,  whether  mathematical  or  physical,  may  be  applied,  is 
not  given  to  man ;  and  we,  who  have  seen  the  aspect  of  all  che* 
micai,  and  a  great  part  of  physical,  science  changed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  convulsions  excited  in  the  limbs  of  a  dead  frog, 
will  not  easily  be  induced  to  reject  any  experiment,  or  any  ob- 
servation as  frivolous  and  unnecessary. 

There  is  a  great  danger  to  science,  therefore,  from  keeping  u- 
tility  too  closely  in  view,  and  thus  hampering  a  progress  that 
should  be  free  and  unconfined.  This,  however,  is  an  error,  if 
we  mistake  not,  to  which  free  governments  are  more  subject  than 
those  where  the  opinion  of  the  people  is  of  less  consequence  \  at 
]east  this  may  be  expected  to  be  the  case  while  the  public  is  but 
little  enlightened,  and  not  aware  of  such  facts  in  the  history  of 
science  as  have  been  just  referred  to. 

In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  literary  institution 
which  has  most  completely  produced  its  effect  of  any  in  modem 
times,  and  that  has  been  most  successful  in  promoting  the  inte- 
rests of  science,  is  that  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paris,  where 
small  pensions  and  great  honours,  bestowed  on  a  few  men  for  de- 
voting themselves  exclusively  to  works  of  invention  and  discove- 
ry, have  been  the  means  of  advancing  the  mathematical  sciences 
,  in  France  to  a  state  of  unexampled  prosperity. 

In  England,  where  such  an  institution  as  that  just  mentioned 
was  wanting,  and  where  the  public  is  perpetually  prepared  with 
the  question  of  cui  bono,  to  repress  what  seems  the  luxury  of 
science »  the  same  progress  has  not  been  made;  and  our  mercan- 
tile prejudices  have  so  far  defeated  their  own  purpose,  that,  if 
the  matter  had  been  left  to  us,  the  theory  of  the  moon*s  motion 
would  still  have  been  extremely  imperfect ;  and  the  great  nanti- 
'  cal  problem  of  finding  the  longitude,  could  have  received  nothing 
like  an  accurate  solution.  We  do  not  mean  to  plead  the  cause  of 
those  governments  where  the  opinion  of  the  people  has  no  share 
in  determining  the  conduct  of  their  rulers.  Such  governments 
are  essentially  bad  ;  and  the  fact  we  have  stated  only  tends  to 
prove,  that  there  is  no  evil  so  pure  as  not  to  contain  some  alloy 
of  what  is  good.  Were  the  opinion  of  the  public  sufficiently  en- 
lightened, it  would  prove  a  nurse  of  science  superior  to  every 
other. 

Of  the  works  referred  to  above,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous, 
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no  doubt,  IS  that  which  we  have  now  before  us.  It  contains, 
first,  a  brief  but  clear  and  accurate  account  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  heavens ;  and,  next,  a  philosophical  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples by  which  those  phenomena  have  b?en  explained  It  is  to  La- 
place himself,  and  to  his  great  work  of  the  M^rhanique  Celeste^ 
that  we  are  indebted  for  that  perfect  system  of  physical  asrrono-* 
tny  which  has  left  no  incc]uality  in  the  planetary  motions  that  is 
not  fully  accounted  for,  and  which  has  derived  from  the  principle 
of  gravitation  the  measure  of  many  smaller  inequalities  Which  ob- 
servation had  indicated,  but  which  it  never  could  have  analyzed. 
To  have  an  abridgement  of  this  great  work,  made  by  the  author 
himself,  and  impressed  throughout  with  the  strongest  charac- 
ters of  genius  and  originality,  is  an  advantage  which  philoso- 
phers and  men  of  science  can  never  sufficiently  value.  The  de- 
tail into  which  the  author  enters,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  great 
and  general  truths  which  flow  from  the  doctrine  of  gravitation^ 
:ind  the  mode  of  applying  those  truths  to  the  explanation  of  par- 
ticular phenomena.  The  book  is  accordingly  of  infinite  value, 
even  t6  the  most  profound  mathematician.  In  the  vast  apparatus 
of  geometric  demonstration  and  algebraic  calculus  which  is  neces- 
sary to  a  complete  theory  of  the  heavens,  the  most  expert  and  sa- 
gacious are  sometimes  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  connexion  among 
parts  necessarily  placed  at  a  vast  distance  from  one  another ;  and 
the  microscopical  examination  that  they  must  bestow  on  the  par- 
ticulars, prevents  the  compreheosivo  view  that  should  be  taken  of 
the  whole.  In  such  cases,  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  have  the 
whole  argument  clearly  and  succinctly  stated,  with  no  more  of 
the  detail  than  is  essential  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  reasoning. 
The  work  here  translated  effects  this  purpose  completely,  and 
is  drawn  up  with  so  masterly  a  hand,  that  the  tj/ro  will  not  com- 
pbin  that  it  is  obscure,  nor' the  adept  that  it  is  superficial. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  object  of  it,  better  than  (he  au- 
thor has  done,  in  a  paragraph  prefixed  to  the  first  book. 

*  Of  all  the  natural  sciences,  Astronomy  is  that  which  present* 
the  longest  scries  of  discoveries.  There  is  an  immense  distance  from 
the  first  view  of  the  heavens,  to  that  general  view  by  which,  at  the 
present  day,  we  comprehend  the  past  and  future  state  of  the  system 
of  the  world.  To  arrive  at  this,  it  was  necessary  to  observe  the 
heavenly  bodies  during  a  long  succession  of  ages, — ^to  recognize  from 
their  appearances  the  real  motion  of  the  Earth, — to  develop  the  laws 
of  the  planeury  motions,^nd  from  these  laws  to  derive  the  principle? 
of  universal  gravitatton« — and  to  nedescend  from  this  principle  to 
tlie  complete  investigation  of  all  the  celestial  phenomena,  even  in  their 
Sninutest  details.  This  is  what  the  human  understanding  has  accom- 
pliil^eJ  in  astronomy.     The  exposition  of  these  discoveries,  and  of 
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the  most  simple  manner  in  which  they  may  arise  one  from  the  otber^ 
would  have  die  double  advantage  of  presenting  a  great  assemblage 
of  important  truths,  and  the  tnie  method  which  should  be  followed 
m  investigating  the  laws  of  nature.  This  is  the  object  I  propose  in 
the  following  work. '     p.  1,  2.  ^ 

In  pursuing''  the  object  here  pointed  out,  the  author  has  neither 
made  use  of  geometrical  diagrams,  nor  of  algebraic  cakalations»  bat 
has  explained,  in  words,  the  principles  on  which  such  calculations 
arc  founded  j  and  has  stated  accurately  the  conchi»ons  dedaced 
from  them.  The  wotk  is  divided  into  fife  books.  The  £rst  treats 
of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  celestial  bodies ;— the  second  of 
liielr  real  motions ; — the  third  of  the  laws  of  motion  commou 
to  all  bodies  vthe  fourth  of  the  principle  of  universal  gravi- 
tation } — and  the  fifth  contains  an  abridgement  of  the  history  of 
Astronomy. 

The  two  first  may  be  considered  as  uitroductory  to  the  third 
^nd  fourth^  which  no  doubt  contain  what  is  of  greatest  import- 
ance. In  the  first  book,  where  the  apparent  motions  are  treated^ 
ifhat  is  ta  say,  the  motions  }ust  as  they  appear,  without  con  ^idering 
the  motion  of  the  Earth  as  having  any  share  in  producing  themi 
the  arfangement  is  singularly  judicious.  Every  one  who  has  attend« 
tii  to  the  n«xles  of  describing  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  em- 
cloyed  by  difieient  authors,  must  have  remarked  how  diificuk  it 
IS,  so  to  arrange  the  parts,  that  you  may  not  be  obliged  to  go 
twice  over  the  same  giound  -,  and  that,  at  every  step  you  take,  you 
may  have  sufficient  data  to  enable  you  to  proceed,  without  any 
undue  anticipation  of  what  is  to  follow.  Tlie  machine  of  the 
heavens,  though  in  itself  so  beautiful  and  so  simple,  as  it  first 
appears  to  us.  Is  so  various  and  complex,  that,  to  make  the  de* 
tcriptions  follow  in  their  natural  order>  boih  relatively  to  them^ 
selves,  and  relatively  to  the  mind  of  the  student,  is  a  work  of  no 
small  diflicuhy.  Laplace  has  executed  this  pait  very  sacccssfully. 
A  treatise  by  fiiot,  his  friend  and  disciple,  has  been  written  as  a 
commentary  on  these  two  chapters,  having  for  its  title — Introduc* 
tion  to  Physical  Astronomy.  The  work  has  great  merit ;  but,  we 
think,  if  the  order,  observed  in  describing  the  phenomena,  had 
been  the  same  which  Laplace  himself  has  followed,  he  would  have 
rendered  his  treatise  stiii  more  valuabie.r 

The  second  book  gives  the  evidence  for  the  Goperntcan  system, 
or  for  the  Earth'^s  motion  ;  describes  the  figures  of  the  planets  ; 
their  orbits  ^  together  with  the  orbits  of  comets,  and  of  the  se- 
condary planets.  As  in  all  this*,  however,  though  there  be  great 
merit,  there  13  no  room  afforded  for  the  species  of  excellence  that 
is  chav:}CtcfiIstie  of  this  work,  vtt  hasten  to  what  relates  to  Phy- 
sical 
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sical  Astronomy.  Tlie  view  given  of  the  laws  of  motidn,  ^hlch 
are  reduced  to  two,  and  considered  as  derived  only  from  obser- 
vation, is  difFcrcnt  from  that  which  is  usually  given.  We  shall 
therefore  lay  before  our  readers  what  is  stated  on  this  subject  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  Third  book. 

*  The  direction  of  motion  in  a  straight  line  follows  necessarily* 
from  this,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  point  should  deviate  to 
the  right,  rather  than  to  tlie  left  of  its  primitive  direction  ;  but  the 
tmiformity  of  its  motion  is  not  equally  evident.  The  nature  of  the 
moving  force  being  unknown,  it  is  impossible  to  know  ^  priori  if 
this  force  should  preserve  itself  or  not.  It  is  true,  that  since  a  body 
is  incapable  of  giving  itself  any  motion,  it  seems  equally  impossible 
that  it  should  be  able  to  effect  any  change  in  that  which  it  hat  re- 
ceived ;  so  that  the  law  of  inertia  is  at  least  the  most  natural  and 
most  simple  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  likewise  confirmed  by  exw 
perience ;  for,  in  fact,  we  observe  on  the  Earth,  that  motions  are 
perpetuated  for  a  long^  time,  in  proportion  as  the  obstacles  which 
oppose  them  are  diminished ;  and  this  would  lead  us  to  suppose^ 
that,  without  these  obstacles,  they  would  continue  for  even  But 
tlie  inertia  of  matter  is  principally  remarkable  in  the  motions  of  thi 
heavenly  bodies,  which,  for  a  great  number  ^f  ages,  have  not  expe« 
ricnccd  any  sensible  alteration.  For  these  reasons,  we  shall  consider 
inertia  as  a  law  of  nature  ;  and,  when  we  observe  any  alteration  id 
the  motion  of  a  body,  we  shall  conclude  that  it  arises  from  tlie  at- 
tion  of  some  foreign  cause.  '— 

*  Force  being  only  known  to  us  by  the  space  which  it  causes  to  b^ 
described  in  a  given  time,  it  is  natural  to  take  this  space  for  its  mea* 
sure ;  but  this  supposes,  that  several  forces  acting  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, will  cause  to  be  described,  in  a  unity  of  time,  a  space  equal 
to  the  sum  of  the  spaces  which  each  would  have  caused  to  he  de* 
scribed  separately  ;  or,  in  other  words,  diat  the  space  is  proportional 
to  the  velocity.  ITiis  is  what  we  cannot  be  assured  of  a  priori^  con- 
sidering our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  moving  force.  Upon 
this  subject  we  must  have  recourse  to  experience ;  for,  whatever  it 
not  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  few  data  we  have  given  oa  the 
nature  of  things,  is  only  to  us  the  result  of  observation* 

*  Force  may  be  expressed  by  an  infinity  of  functions  of  the  Velo* 
city,  without  implying  a  contradiction.  There  is  none  in  supposing 
it  proportional  to  ti\e  squaie  of  the  velocity*  In  this  hypotl^esis,  it 
is  easy  to  determine  the  motion  of  a  point  s^^licited  by  any  nttmbciS 
of  forces,  whose  velocities  are  known  ;  for,  if  \ve  take,  upon  the  di- 
recticns  of  these  forces,  straight  lines  reprcsentii^  their  velocities, 
begitniing  at  tluir  point  of  concourse,  and  if,  upon  thcbc  directions} 
and  from  the  same  point,  other  lines  be  taken,  which  are  to  each  o- 
ther  as  the  sq\iires  of  the  first,  these  lines  will  represent  t!ic  r.)rces 
tiiemsclves.      By  comblnirg  ihcm  according  to  the  rules  already 
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given,  we  shall  obtain  their  resulting  force,  and  also  the  straight  line 
which  represents  it,  and  which  will  be  to  the  square  of  the  corre- 
sponding velocity,  as  the  straf  j^ht  line  representing  one  of  the  com- 
posing forces  is  to  the  square  ot  its  velocity.  By  this  it  appears  how 
the  motion  of  a  point  may  be  determined^  whatever  be  the  function 
of  the  velocity  which  expresses  the  force.  Among  all  the  functions 
mathematically  possible,  let  us  examine  which  is  that  of  nature. 

*  It  is  observed  apon  the  Earth,  that  a  body,  solicited  by  any  force, 
moves  in  the  same  manner,  whatever  be  the  angle  which  the  direc- 
tion of  this  force  makes,  with  the  direction  of  the  motion  which  ifr 
common  to  the  body,  and  to  the  part  of  the  terrestridl  surface  to 
which  it  corresponds.  The  same  thing  takes  place  in  a  vessel,  whose 
motion  is  uniform.  A  moveable  body,  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
spring,  or  of  gravity,  or  any  other  force,  moves  relatively  to  the 
parts  of  the  ship,  in  the  same  manner,  whatever  be  the  velocity  and 
direction  of  the  vessel.  It  may  then  be  established,  as  a  genersd  law 
of  terrestrial  motions,  that  if,  in  a  system  of  bodies  carried  on  by  a 
.common  motion,  any  force  be  impressed  on  one  of  them,  its  appa- 
rent or  relative  motion  will  be  the  same,  whatever  be  the  general 
motion  of  the  system,  and  the  angle  which  its  direction  makes  wi^ 
the  impelling  force. 

*  The  proportionality  of  force  to  velocity,  results  from  this  law 
supposed  rigorously  exact ;  for,  if  we  suppose  two  bodies  moving 
upon  one  straight  line  with  equal  velocities,  and  that  by  impressing^ 
on  one  of  ^em  a  force  which  increases  the  primitive  force,  its  rela- 
tive velocity  ^o  the  other  body  remains  the  same  as  if  both  of  them 
had  been  primitively  in  a  state  of  repose.  It  is  evident,  that  the 
space  described  by  the  body,  in  consequence  of  its  primitive  force, 
and  of  that  which  is  added  to  it,  becomes  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
spaces  which  each  of  them  would  have  caused  it  to  describe  in  the 
same  time,  which  supposes  the  force  proportional  to  the  velocity.  ^ 
I.  p.  295—301. 

Thus,  it  is  evident,  that  Laplace  founds  our  knowledge  of  the 
l;fws  of  nature  simply  on  experience^  and  not  on  reasoning  a 
friofu  The  reasoning  by  which  he  here  »hows  that  force  is  pro- 
portional to  velocity,  deserves  to  be  carefully  conGidered  ;  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  among  the  various  views  which  have  been  taken 
of  this  subject,  the  argument  here  brought  forward,  so  far  as  we 
knew,  has  not  been  attended  to. 

The  Fourth  book  proceeds,  by  heip  of  the  laws  of  motion,  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens.  The  principle  of  unirer- 
sal  gravitation  is  investigated,  and  its  CGpsequences  traced  in  the 
motions  of  the  planets.  We  have  remarked,  in  a  former  Number 
of  our  Journali  the  perfection  tiiat  Laplace  has  given  to  the  theory 
of  the  heavens,  and  have  shown  th^t  he  has  left  no  consequence  of 
4l^  principle  of  gravitation,  (that  can  possibly  be  applicable  to 
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our  system}^  which  is  not  completely  ascertained.  We  have  here 
the  first  instance  that  human  knowledge  has  yet  presented  of  a 
science  complete  in  a(l  its  partSf  and  of  which  die  boundary  on 
all  sides  is  perfectly  ascertained*  It  has  been  eloquently  and 
truly  said  of  those  who  first  cultivated  the  mathematics,  *  thal^ 
they  opened  to  genius  that  inunense  hori2!on  in  which,  to  the  end 
of  time,  it  may  exercise  its  strength,  and  at  every  step  behold 
the  boundary  receding  to  a  greater  distance*  *  This  is,  doubtless, 
true  of  the  pure  mathematics ;  but  the  boundaries  of  physical  zm 
stronomy  are  fixed,  and  the  vast  circumference  seems  capable  o( 
no  further  extension.  It  forms  a  body  of  knowledge  destined  no 
longer  to  excite  surprise  and  wonder ;  no  longer  to  act  on  the 
mind  by  its  novelty,  but  merely  by  the  grandeur,  the  symmetry^ 
and  the  intimate  connexion  of  its  objects.  It  possesses  only  the 
charms  essential  to  truth ;  those  of  greatness,  order  and  propor- 
tion, such  as  we  muse  conceive  to  happen  in  all  cases  with  minds 
of  a  superior  order ;  so  that,  in  no  part  of  his  intellectual  enjoy. 
tnent,  does  man  appear  more  as  an  emanation  from  the  Divinity. 

Laplace,  after  proving  the  existence  of  gravitation,  according 
to  which^  the  planets  tend  to  the  sun,  with  forces  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances  ;  aiKl  after  proving,  that  the  moon  is  re« 
tained  io  her  orbit  by  the  same  force  that  produces  the  fall  of  bo- 
dies at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  (supposing  that  force  also  to  dim U 
nish  as  the  squares  of  the  distances  increase),  proceeds  to  consider 
the  masses  ot  the  planets,  and  also  their  dlstutbing  forces  on  one 
another. 

MrSmith,4n  his  beautiful  fragment  on  the  History  of  Astronomy, 
has  wetl  observed,  that,  of  all  the  attempts  of  the  Newtonian  philo- 
sophy, that  which  would  appear  to  be  most  above  the  reach  of  hu- 
man reason  and  experience,  is  the  "attempt  to  compute  the  weights 
and  densities  of  the  Sun  and  the  several  planets.  This,  however, 
was  what  Newton  discovered  the  means  of  doing ;  and  Laplace, 
following  the  same  principle,  and  possessing  more  accurate  datUf 
has  resolved  the  problem  with  more  precision.  He  coiKludes,  that 
Jupiter  is  not  quite  the  thousandth  part  of  the  Sun  3  Satnirn  about 
one-third  the  mass  of  Jupiter  ^  and  Uranus  about  one- half.  The 
Earth  is  less  than  the  three  hundred  thousandth  part  of  the  Sun  ; 
Venus  is  not  much  icss  ;  Mars  about  twice  as  great  as  the  Earth  ^ 
and  Mercury  about  a  seventh  pare.  The  masses  of  the  planets 
which  have  satellites,  are  determined  with  considerable  exactness^ 
the  periodic  time  of  a  satellite,  compared  with  its  distance,  affording 
a  measure  of  the  intensity  with  which  it  gravitates  toward  its  prima- 
ry. The  masses  of  those  planets  which  have  no  satellites,  cannot 
be  known  with  the  same  certainty,  and  are  computed  from  an  hy^ 
j>Qthesis  which,  though  it  agree  with  the  £anb,  Jupiter,  and  Sa- 
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turn,  is  nevertheless  precarious,  rh,  that  the  densttiea  of  the  pla- 
nets are  inversely  as  their  distances  from  the  Sun.  When  the  nw:^ 
tuai  disturbances  of  the  planets  shall  be  more  accurately  r^cerrain^ 
td  by  long  observation,  the  masses  of  all  of  them  will  prcbab!y  be 
determined. 

On  the  subject  cf  the  Perturbation  of  the  Elliptic  Motion,  L;:- 
place  makes  the  folloTvIng  remarks. 

*  If  tlie  planets  only  obeyed  the  action  cf  tHe  Sun,  they  would 
revolve  round  it  in  elliptic  oibics  ;  but  they  act  mutually  upon  each 
0ther,  and  upon  tlie  Sun ;  and  from  thc^e  various  attractions  tliere 
remit  perturbations  in  their  elliptic  motions,  i^bich  are,  to  a  certam 
degree,  perceived  by  observation,  and  which  it  U  necessary  to  detei  - 
inine,  to  have  exact  tables  of  the  planetary  motions.  The  rigorou:» 
solution  of  this  problem,  surpasses  at  present  the  powers  cf  analysis, 
and  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  approximations.  Fortunate- 
ly, the  smalliiess  of  the  musses  compared  to  the  Sun,  and  the  small- 
ness  of  their  eccentricity,  and  of  the  inclination  of  their  orbits,  af- 
fords considerable  facility  to  this  object. ' — 

*  The  perturbations  of  the  elliptic  motion  of  the  planets,  may  be' 
divided  into  two  distinct  classes.  Those  of  the  first  class  affect  tlie 
elliptic  motion  of  the  planets  ;  they  increase  with  extreme  slowness, 
and  are  called  secular  ifieqiialilies.  The  other  class  depends  on  the 
configuraiions  of  the  planets,  both  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  to 
their  nodes  and  perihelia  ;  and,  being  rcesublished  every  time  thess 
configurations  become  the  same,  they  have  been  cM^  periodical  ine* 
qualitiecy  to  distinguish  them  from  secular  inequalities,  which  are  e- 
quail 7  periodic,  but  whose  periods  are  much  longer,  and  independent 
of  the  mutual  configurations  of  the  planets. ' — 

^  Let  us  first  consider  tliose  secular  inequalities  which,  by  deve- 
loping  themselves  in  tlie  course  of  ages,  should  change  at  length 
both  tlie  form  and  position  of  the  plarieu;y  orbits.  The  naost  im- 
portant of  these  inequalities,  is  that  which  may  afifect  tlie  mean  mo* 
tion  of  the  planets.  By  comparing  togetlier  the  observations  which 
have  been  made  since  the  reest;tblishment  of  astronomy,  the  motion 
of  Jupiter  appears  to  be  quicker,  and  tliat  of  Saturn  slower,  than 
by  a  comparison  of  the  same  observations  with  those  of  the  anticnt 
astronomers  :  from  which  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  first  of  these 
motions  has  accelerated,  while  the  second  has  retarded  from  one  cen- 
tury to  another. ' — *  According  to  Halley,  the  secular  equation  of 
Jupiter  is  34"3,  for  the  first  century,  reckoned  from  1700;  the  cor- 
responding equation  of  Saturn  is  50"8.  It  was  natural  to  look  for 
the  cause  of  these  equations  in  the  mutual  actions  of  these  two 
planets,  the  most  considerable  of  our  system.  Euler,  who  first 
directed  his  attention  to  this  problem,  found  a  secular  equation, 
equal  for  both  the  planets,  and  additive  to  their  mean  motio;  s 
which  is  inconsistent  with  observation.  Lagranpe  obtained  a  result 
which  accorded  more  nearly  with  obseivuiion.     Olher  geon>etricians 
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obtauned  oAar  e^umtiofti*    Stnick  with  this  di8exence»  I  examinei 
again  this  subject*  applying  the  greatest  possible  care  to  the  investi* 

rlon  ;  and  I  arrived  at  the  true  analytical  expression  for  the  secu# 
inequality  of  the  mean  motions  of  the  pUnets.  In  substituting 
the  numerical  values,  relative  to  Jupiter  and  S^iturn,  in  this  express 
stbn,  I  was  surprised  to  find  dlat  it  became  equal  to  nothing.  I 
tospected  that  this  was  not  peculiar  to  these  planets ;  and  that,  if 
this  expression  was  put  in  the  most  simple  form  of  which  it  was  sus« 
ceptible  (by  reducing  to  the  least  possible  number  the  different  quan^ 
titles  which  it  contains*  by  means  of  the  relations  which  subsist  be<* 
tween  them)>  all  its  terms  would  destroy  each  other.  Calculation 
confirnoed  this  suspicion*  and  taught  me  that,  in  general,  the  mean 
motions  of  the  planets,  and  their  distances  from  the  Sun,  are  inva- 
riable ;  at  least,  when  we  neglect  the  fourth  powers  of  the  eccentric 
cities  and  inclinations  of  the  orbits,  and  the  squares  of  the  pertur- 
bating  masses,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  actual  purposes 
cf  astronomy.  Lagrange  has  since  confirmed  this  result,  and  shown» 
by  a  beautiful  method,  that  it  is  even  true,  when  the  powers  and 
-products  of  any  order  whatever  of  the  eccentricities  and  inclinations 
are  taken  into  the  calculation.  Thus  the  variations  of  the  mean  mo- 
tions of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  do  not  depend  on  their  secular  inequa- 
lities.'     IL  37—42. 

*  If  we  knew  exactly  the  masses  of  the  planets,  future  observationt 
might  be  anticipated,  and  the  true  values  assigned  to  the  secular  in* 
equalities  of  the  planets ;  but  we  only  know  the  masses  of  those 
planets  which  are  accompanied  by  satellites ;  the  masses  of  the  others 
can  only  be  determined  when  the  progress  of  time  shall  have  fully 
developed  the  quantity  of  these  inequalities  from  whence  these  masses 
^re  to  be  computed.  We  may  then,  in  imagination,  look  back  to  the 
successive  changes  which  the  planetary  system  has  undergone,  and 
foretel  those  which  future  ages  will  offer  to  astronomers ;  and  the 
geometrician  wi)l  at  once  comprehend  in  hl^  formulx  both  the  past 
and  future  state  of  the  world.  * — 

*  Many  interesting  questions  here  present  themselves  to  our  notice* 
Have  the  planetary  ellipses  always  been,  and  will  they  always  be 
nearly  circular  I  Among  tlie  number  of  the  planets,  have  any  of 
them  ever  been  comets,  whose  oxblts  have  gradually  approached  to 
the  circular  form  by  the  mutual  attractions  of  the  other  planets  I 
Will  the  obliquity  of  tlie  ecliptic  continually  diminish,  till  at  length 
it  coincides  with  the  equator,  and  the  days  and  nights  become  equal 
on  the  earth  throughout  the  year  ?  Analysis  answers  these  questions 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  I  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating, 
that  whatever  be  tlie  masses  of  tlie  planets,  in  as  much  as  they  all 
move  in  the  same  direction,  in  orbits  of  small  eccentricity,  and  little 
inclined  to  .each  other;  their  secular  inequalities  will  be  periodic,  and 
<:ontained  within  narrow  limits,  so  that  the  planetary  system  will  only 
oscillate  about  a  mean  state,  from  which  it  will  deviate  but  by  a  very 
imall  tjuantity.     The  planetary  ellipses,  therefore,  always  have  been, 
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and  always  will  be,  nearly  circnlar ;  from  whence  it  follows,'  that  no 
planet  has  ever  been  a  comet,  at  least  if  we  only  calculate  upon  the 
fnutuai  actions  of  tlie  planetary  systenn.  The  ecliptic  will  never  co- 
incide with  the  equator^  and  the  whole  extent  of  its'  variations  wU 
not  exceed  2^  42'. 

*  The  planet  Uranus,  though  lately  discovered,  offers  already  in* 
contestable  indtc<itir»ns  of  the  perturbations  which  it  experiences  from 
the  action  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The  laws  of  elliptic  motion  do  not 
exactly  satisfy  its  observed  positions  ;  and,  to  represent  them,  its  per* 
turbations  must  be  considered.  Their  thec/ry.  by  ;;  very  remarkable 
coincidence,  places  it  in  the  years  1T69,  I7.'6,  aid  16^/0,  in  the  same 
points  of  the  heavens,  where  Monnler,  Mayer,  an.'  Fiwmstead,  had 
determined  tlie  position  of  three  stars,  which  cannot  be  found  at  pre* 
sent :  this  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  identity  of  these  stars  with  the  new 
planet. '     p.  43 — 4f5,  58. 

The  inequali:iob  produced  on  the  Motion  of  Comets,  bv  the  Pla- 
nets in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  pass,  is  next  considered  ;  and 
our  author  enters  here  into  a  very  interesting  detail  about  the  re- 
turn of  the  comer  of  16^2. 

*  Halley  having  remarked  that  the  elements  of  the  orbits  of  the 
comets  observed  in  1531j  1607,  and  16i<2,  were  nearly  the  same» 
concluded  that  they  belonged  to  the  same  comet,  which,  in  the  space 
jof  151  vears,  had  made  two  revolutions.  It  is  true  that  the  period 
of  the  j5rst  revolution  is  thirteen  months  longer  than  the  second.  But 
this  great  astronomer  thought,  and  with  reason,  that  the  attraction 
.of  the  planets,  particularly  of  Jupiter  and  -Saturn,  might  have  occa- 
sioned this  difference  ;  and,  after  a  vague  estimation  of  this  action 
for  the  course  of  the  following  period,  he  judged  that  it  should  retard 
the  return  of  the  comet  j  and  he  fixed  it  for  xhe  end  of  1758,  or  the 
commencement  of  1759.  This  prediction  was  too  important  in  itself, 
and  too  intimately  connected  with  the  theory  of  universal  gravitation, 
not  t0  excite  the  curiosity*  of  all  those  who  were  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  tlie  sciences  ;  for,  about  this  time,  geometricians  were  very 
much  engaged  in  extending  the  application  of  this  theory.  During  the 
whole  year  of  1757,  astronomers  looked  for  this  comet;  and  Clairaut, 
who  had  been  one  of  tlie  first  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  tlirec  bodies, 
applied  his  solution  to  the  determination  of  the  inequalities  which  the 
comet  had  sustained  by  tlie  action  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  The  14th 
Nov.  1758,  he  announced,  in  the  academy  of  sciences,  that  the  interval 
of  the  return  of  the  cona»t  to  its  perihchon,  would  be  fil8  days  longer 
in  the  present  actual  period  than  in  the  former  one,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, the  comet  would  pass  its  periheKiwi  about  the  middle  of  April, 
1759.  He  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  small  quantities  ne- 
glected in  this  approximate  calculation,  might  advance  or  retard 
this  term  a  month.  That  moreover,  a  body  which  p.isses  into  re* 
aions  so  remote,  and  which  escapes  our  sight  during  such  longf  inter- 
vals, may  be  subject  to  the  action  of  forces  entirely  unknown,  as  the 
attraction  of  otjiw  comets,  or  even  of  some  planet^-  whose  distance 
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» 
is  too  Jfreat  to  be  ever  visible  to  us.  This  philosopher  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  seeing  his  prediction  accomplished  :  the  corret  passed 
its  perihelion  the  l^th  March,  1759,  within  the  limits  of  the  errors 
of  M''hich  he  thought  his  results  susceptible.  After  a  new  revision  nf  , 
his  calculations,  Clairaut  Hxed  this  passage  at  the  4th  of  April ;  and 
he  ^  ould  have  brought  it  to  the  25th  March,  if  he  had  employed  the 
mass  of  Saturn^  such  as  is  given  in  Chap.  II. ;  that  is^  within  thir* 
teen  days  of  the  actual  observation.  This  difference  will  appear  verjf 
small,  if  we  consider  the  great  number  o£  quantities  neglected,  and 
the  influence  which  the  planet  Uranus  might  pioducCy  whose  exist* 
ence  was  at  tliat  time  uhknown. 

*  Let  us  remark,  for  the  honour  of  the  human  understanding,  that  ■ 
this  comet,  which  in  this  century  only  excited  the  curiosity  of  astro- 
nomers and  mathematicians,  had  been  regarded  in  a  very  different 
manner,  four  revolutions  before,  when  it  appeared  in  14'56.  Its 
long  tail  spread  consternation  over  all  Europe,  already  terrified  by 
the  rapid  success  of  the  Turkish  arms,  which  had  just  destroyed  tlie 
great  empire.  Pope  Calliitus,  on  this  occasion,  ordered  a  prayer, 
in  which  both  the  comet  and  the  Turks  were  included  in  one  ana- 
thema.'    II.  59—^2. 

Oi  the  collision  of  a  comet  with  tbe  Earth,  which,  though  impro- 
bable in  a  high  degree  for  a  given  portion  of  time,  may  be  regarded 
as  having  considerable  probability, if  we  take  in  an  unlimited  succes* 
•ton  of  ages,  he  points  out  some  of  the  more  obvious  consequenceF. 

*  It  is  easy  to  represent  the  cflFect  of  such  a  ^hock  upon  t!^e  earth  : 
The  axis  and  motion  of  rotation  changed ;  the  waters  abandoning; 
iheir  antient  position,  to  precipitate  themselves  towards  die  new  c- 
qnator  ;  the  greater  part  of  men  and  animals  drowned  in  a  univers:d 
deluge,  or  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  shock  given  to  the  ter- 
restiial  globe  ;  whole  species  destroyed  ;  all  the  monuments  of  hu- 
man industry  reversed  ;  such  are  tlie  disasters  which  a  shock  of  a 
comet  would  produce^ 

*  We  see,  tlien,  why  the  ocean  has  abandoned  the  highest  moun* 
tains,  on  w  hich  it  has  left  incontestable  marks  of  its  former  abode. 
Wc  see  why  the  animals  and  plants  of  the  south  may  have  existed 
in  the  climates  of  the  north,  where  their  relics  and  impressions  are 
still  to  be  found.  I^astly,  it  explains  the  short  period  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  moral  world,  whose  earliest  monuments  do  not  go  much 
farther  back  than  three  thousand  years.  The  human  race,  reduced 
to  a  small  number  of  individuals,  in  the  most  deplorable  state,  oc- 
cupied only  with  the  immediate  care  for  their  subsistence,  must  ne» 
cessarily  have  lost  the  remembrance  of  all  sciences  and  of  every  art } 
and  wlien  the  progress  of  civilization  has  again  created  new  wants, 
^very  thing  was  to  be  done  again,  as  if  mankind  had  been  just  piaced 
upon  the  earth.  But  whatever  may  be  tlie  cause  assigned  by  philo- 
sopiiers  to  these  phenomena,  we  may  be  perfectly  at  ease  wi^h  re- 
spect to  such  a  catastrophe  during  the  diort  period  of  human  life.  * 
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We  8€e  here  a  angji^ation  thrown  out  with  a  Tiew  of  explaioing 
some  of  the  singular  facta  in  geology,  that  have^  been  discovered 
by  an  attentive  examination  of  the  Earth's  surface.  Were  the 
axis  of  the  Earth's  rotation  to  be  changed^  that  is  to  say,  if  the 
Earth  were  to  revolve  on  a  different  diameter  from  that  on  which 
it  revolves  at  presenti  this  would  no  doubt  have  the  effect  of  dis* 
placing  the  ocean,  and  of  producing  many  other  j^reat  changes  in 
the  economy  of  the  globe,  similar  to  these  of  which  we  discover 
so  many  traces  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.  Yet  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  that  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  Earth's  axis,  is 
wholly  insufficient  to  account  for  a  great  proportion  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  geology.  As  an  example,  we  may  instance  the  vertical  or 
highly  inclined  position  of  beds  of  rock,  that  have  all  the  appear- 
ance of  being  deposited  by  water,  and  nevertheless  now  make 
angles  of  70,  and  even  90  degrees  with  the  horizon.  No  dis- 
placing of  the  Earth's  axis  affords  any  explanation  of  this  fact^ 
which  is  so  general  in  primitive  countries,  and  so  often  to  be  met 
with  even  in  those  that  are  considered  as  of  secondary  origin* 
Many  other  phenomena  might  be  stated  that  are  inconsistent  with 
the  preceding  hypothesis,  or  which  at  least  admit  of  no  explana- 
tion from  it,  and  evidently  point  to  the  action  of  a  cause  residing 
in  the  Earth  itself,  though  of  a  nature  not  easy  to  be  determined* 
Perhaps  with  this,  whatever  it  may  be,  the  action  of  some  exter-* 
nal  causes,  such  as  arc  here  |)ointed  at,  must  be  combined,  in  or* 
der  to  explain  the  present  condition  of  the  Earth's  surface. 

The  theory  of  the  secondary  planets  comes  next  -,  and  begins 
with  that  of  the  Moon. 

<  The  Sun  acts  unequally,  and  in  different  directions,  on -the 
£arth  and  Moon;  and,  from  this  diversity  of  action,  inequalities 
must  necessarily  arise  in  the  lunar  motion,  depending  on  the  respec- 
tive positions  of  the  Moon  and  Sun.  To  determine  these,  we  must 
at  the  same  time  consider  the  mutual  actions  and  motions  of  these 
.three  bodies,  the  Sun,  the  Earth,  and  the  Moon.  This  constitutes 
the  famous  problem  of  the  three  bodies,  the  exact  solution  of  which 
surpasses  the  powers  of  analysis :  but  from  the  proximity  of  the 
Moon,  compared  with  its  distance  from  the  Sun,  and  from  the  com- 
parative smallness  of  its  mass,  an  approximation  may  be  obtained 
extremely  near  the  truth.  Nevertheless,  the  most  delicate  analysis 
is  necessary  to  investigate  ^11  the  terms,  whose  influence  becomes 
sensible.  Of  this,  the  first  steps  that  were  made  in  this  analysis 
afford  sufficient  proof. 

*  Euler,  Clairnut,  and  Dalemb^rt,  who  resolved  this  problem  ner^-* 
ly  about  the  same  time,  agreed  in  finding,  by  the  theory  of  gravi* 
tation,  the  motion  of  the  lunar  perigee  only  half  as  great  as  it  ap- 
pears to  be  from  observation  ;  from  which  Clairaut  concluded,  that 
the  law  of  attraction  was  not  anite  so  simple  as  had  1)een  imagined  ; 
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pnd  he  supposed  tt  to  consist  of  two  parts,  one  varying  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  and  sensible  only  at  the  great  distance  of 
die  planets  from  the  Sun  ;  and  that  the  other,  increasing  in  a  great- 
er ratio  as  the  distance  diminished,  became  sensible  at  the  distance 
of  the  Moon  from  the  Earth.  This  conclusion  was  vehemently  op- 
posed by  Buffon :  he  maintained,  that  since  the  primordial  laws  of 
nature  should  be  the  most  simple  possible,  they  could  only  depend  on 
one  modulus^  and  their  expression,  therefore,  must  consist  of  one  sin* 
glc  term.  This  consideration  should  no  doubt  lead  us  not  to  com- 
plicate the  law  of  attraction,  except  in  case  of  extreme  necessity : 
at  the  same  time,  our  ignorance  respecting  the  nature  of  this  force 
docs  not  permit  us  to  pronounce  with  certainty  as  to  tlie  simplicity  of 
its  expression.  *     II.  67— (J 9. 

We  pass  over  the  periodical  inequalities  of  the  Moon,  which  the 
the  theory  of  gravity  has  enabled  our  author  to  determine  with  great 
exactness ;  and  we  go  on  to  coniiter  the  secular  equation  of  the 
IMoooj  as  the  part  of  the  theory  of  that  planet  in  which  bis  in« 
vcstigatlons  har  j  been  most  particularly  successful. 

*  Halley  first  remarlcd  this  equation,  which. Dnnihom  and  May- 
er have  confirmed  by  a  profound  discussion  of  the  observations, 
'l^csc  two  learned  astronomers  have  proved,  that  the  mean  motion 
of  t]:e  Moon  cannot  he  reconciled  widi  modern  observations,  and 
widi  the  eclipses  observed  by  the  Chaldeans  and  Arabians.  They 
have  attempted  to  represent  them,  by  adding  to  the  mean  longitudes 
of  this  satellite  a  quantity  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  number 
of  centuties  elapsed  befoie  or  after  the  year  1700.  According  to 
Dunthorn,  this  quantity  is  10''  for  the  first  century.' — 'The  Arabi- 
an observations  which  have  been  chiefly  made  use  of,  are  two  eclipses 
of  the  Sun  and  one  of  the  Moon,  observed  by  Ibn  Junis,  near  Cai- 
ro, towards  the  end  of  the  tenUi  century,  and  extract^  some  time 
ago  from  a  manuscript  of  this  astionomcr,  existing  in  Ule  library  at 
Ley  den.  Doubts  have  risen  concerning  the  reality  of  these  eclipses  : 
but  the  translation  which  M.  Caussin  has  lately  made  of  the  part  of 
this  valuable  manuscript  which  contains  the  observations,  has  dissi- 
pated these  doubts:  it  has,  moreover,  made  us  acquainted  witU 
twenty-five  other  eclipses  observed  by  the  Arabians,  and  which  con- 
firm tlie  acceleration  of  die  mean  motion  of  the  Moon.  *— *  The  lu- 
nar motion  is  therefore  accelerated  since  the  time  of  the  Chaldeans  j 
and  the  Arabian  observations  being  made  in  the  interval  that  sepa- 
rates tliem,  and  confirming  this  supposition,  tt  is  impossible  any  long.- 
er  to  quesdon  tlie  truth  of  it. 

*  Now,  what  is  the  cause  oftliis  phenomenon  ?  Does  the  theory  of 
uniterfal  gravitation,  which  has  so  well  explained  the  numerous  in- 
equalities of  th*  Moon,  account  likewise  for  its  secular  variations  ?  * 
— ■  This  object  has  greatly  occupied  the  attention  of  geometricians  : 
but  their  researches,  for  a  lontj^  time  fruitless,  having  discovered  no- 
thing either  in  the  action  of  tlic  Sun  or  planets  on  lie  Moon,  nor  in 
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the  figures  not  exactly  spherical  of  this  satellite  and  the  Earthy  that 
could  change  the  mean  motion  of  the  Moon,  some  rejected  the  se- 
cular equation  altogether  ;  others,  to  explain  it,  had  recourse  to  dif- 
ferent hypotheses,  sueh  as  the  actions  of  comets,  the  resistance  of  an 
ether,  and  the  successive  transmission  of  gravity.  Yet  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  other  celestial  phenomena  with  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation, is  so  perfect,  that  we  could  not  observe,  without  great  regret» 
that  the  secular  variation  of  the  Moon  appeared  to  refuse  to  submit 
to  it,  and  continued  the  only  exception  to  a  general  and  simple  law» 
whose  disco  very  y  by  the  grandeur  and  variety  of  the  objects  which 
it  embraces,  does  so  much  honour  to  the  human  understanding. 
This  reflection  having  determined  me  to  reconsider  tliis  question,  af- 
ter several  attempts  I  was  at  last  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  its  cause, 
TJie  secular  equation  of  the  Moon  ari^sjrom  the  action  of  the  Sun  v^ 
«js  this  satellile^  combined  voiih  the  variation  of  the  eccentricity^  of  the  ter* 
rest  rial  orbit.  To  form  a  just  idea  of  this  cause,  we  must  recollect 
that  the  elements  of  the  orbit  of  the  Earth  are  subject  to  alteration 
from  the  action  of  the  planets;  its  greater  axis  remains  always  the 
same;  but  its  eccentrity,  its  inclination  to  a  fixed  plane,  and  the 
position  of  its  nodes  rfi.d  of  its  perihelion,  are  incessantly  changing. 
It  must  also  be  considered,  that  the  action  of  the  Sun  upon  the  Moon 
diminishes  by  ^"-y,  its  angular  velocity,  and  that  this  numerical  co- 
efficient varies  reciprocally  as  the  cube  of  the  distance  of  the  Earth 
from  the  Sun.  Now,  in  expanding  the  inverse  third  power  of  the 
distance  into  a  scries  arranged  according  to  the  sines  and  cosines  of^ 
the  mean  motions  of  the  Moon,  and  vf  their  multiples,  taking  for 
unit}  tlie  semi-major  axis  of  the  terrestrial  oibit ;  it  is  found  that  this 
series  contains  a  term  equal  to  three  times  the  half  of  the  square  of 
the  eccentricity  of  this  orbit.  The  expression  of  the  diminution  of  the 
angular  velocity  of  the  Moon,  contains  therefore  a  term  equal  to  the 
179th  part  of  this  velocity  multiplied  by  three  times  half  the  square 
of  tliis  eccentricity  ;  or,  what  is  equivalent,  equal  to  the  product  of 
this  square,  by  tlie  angular  velocity  of  the  Moon,  divided  by  119.33. 
If  the  eccentricity  of  the  terrestrial  orbit  were  constant^  this  term 
would  be  confounded  with  the  mean  angular  velocity  of  the  Moon  ^ 
but  its  variation,  though  very  small,  has  nevertheless,  in  progress  of 
time,  a  sensible  influence  on  the  motion  of  the  Moon.  It  is  evident 
that  this  motion  will  be  accelerated  when  the  eccentricity  diminishes, 
which  has  been  the  case  ever  since  the  most  ancient  observations  to 
the  present  time  :  this  acceleration  will  be  changed  into  a  retardation, 
when  the  eccentricity,  arrived  at  its  minimum^  will  cease  to  decrease, 
and  begin  to  augment. '     II.  76—82. 

Thus,  what  was  supposed  an  acceleration  of  the  mean  motion 
of  the  Moon  that  augntientcd  continually,  and  of  which  no  ac- 
count wliatevcr  could  be  given,  was  discovered  to  be  a  secular 
equation  of  a  very  long  period,  which  doe«,  in  the  course  of  a 
great  many  agcs^  compensate  itself,  alternately  increasing  from 
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nothing  to  its  maximum^  and  diminishing  from  thence  to  nothing 
again.  It  may  be  considered  as  the  effect  of  the  disturbing  force 
of  the  planets  diminishing  the  eccentricity  q£  the  Earth's  orbit^ 
and  thus  transmitted  through  the  Earth  to  the  Moon.  The  in- 
vestigation of  it  is  perhaps  die  most  delicate  research  in  physical 
astronomy,  and  a  conclusion  at  which,  without  the , assistance  of 
the  most  profound  calculus,  it  was  quite  impossible  to  arrive. 

The  explanation,  therefore,  of  the  Moon*s  acceleration,  and 
the  proof  that  it  is  not  a  constantly  increasing,  but  merely  a  pe- 
riodical inequality,  is  a  great  step  in  the  philosophy  of  the  hea- 
vens. The  continual  increase  of  the  Moon's  angular  velocity^ 
which  this  phenomenon  seemed  to  indicate,  argued  a  constant  di- 
minution of  her  distance  from  the  Earth,  and  gave  some  counte- 
nance to  the  notion,  that  the  planetary  orbits  were  continually 
diminishing,  and  that  there  was,  among  the  bodies  of  our  sys- 
tem, a  tendency  to  descend  to  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole, 
where  their  union  must  finally  terminate  the  present  order  of  na- 
ture. To  this  catastrophe,  an  elegant  and  philosophic  poet  haa 
beautifully  alluded. 

*  Roll  on,  ye  stars,  exult  in  youthful  prime, 
Mark  with  bright  curves  the  printless  steps  of  time ; 
Near  and  more  near  your  beamy  cars  approach, 
And  lessening  orbs  on  lessening  orbs  encroach. 
Flowers  of  the  sky  1  ye  too  to  age  must  yield. 
Frail  as  your  silken  sisters  of  the  field  ! 
Star  after  star  from  heaven's  high  arch  shall  rush. 
Suns  sink  on  suns,  and  systems  systems  crush  ; 
Headlong,  extinct,  to  one  dark  centre  fall, 
And  Death,  and  Night,  and  Chaos  mingle  all  1 
Till  o'er  the  wreck,  emerging  from  the  storm. 
Immortal  Nature  lifts  her  changeful  form  ; 
Mounts  from  her  funeral  pyre  on  wings  of  fiame, 
And  soars  and  shines  another  and  the  same  ! ' 

Botanic  Garden^  cant.  iv.  p.  1. 
The  destiny  of  Nature  is,  however,  more  noble  than  that  which 
this  magnificent  description  holds  up  to  the  fancv  ;  and  the  alge- 
braist has  extracted  from  his  calculus  a  more  sublime  conclusion 
than  the  invention  of  the  poet  has  besn  able  to  attain.  The  con- 
stancy of  Nature,  amid  all  the  changes  she  undergoes,  is  upheld 
by  the  constitution  of  those  changes,  which  prescribes  to  each  its 
limits,  and  forces  it  to  recur  in  a  series,  which  in  time  reduces  to 
nothing  the  sum  of  all  the  deviations  from  the  mean.  Thus,  the 
amount  of  the  whole  is  permanent,  though  the  terms  themselves 
are  perpetually  changine ;  and  hence  Nature  is  rendered  immortal 
not  by  emerging  from  the  storm,  but  by  being  ever  superior  to  its 
power ;  its  order  is  not  renovated,  but  preserved  \  and  the  wis- 
dom 
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dom  of  its  Author  has  proyided  afi  antidote  id  evil,  that  renders 
all  remedies  unnecessary. 

We  regret  that  we. cannot  follow  our  author  through  his  discus- 
sions concerning  the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  When  these  small  plane- 
tary bodies  wrre  first  discovered,  and  for  long  afterwardSi  it  was 
thouglit  suflicient  if  their  periodic  times  and  their  mean  motions 
could  be  determined ;  and  the  most  sanguine  theorist  never  dreamt 
that  the  calculus  would  go  so  far  as  to  determine  the  inequalities 
in  their  motion  produced  by  their  mutual  action  on  one  another. 
This>  however,  is  what  L'\place  has  effected  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner  ;  and  the  agreement  of  theory  with  observation}  is  as  com* 
plete  here,  as  in  any  other  part  of  our  planetary  system.  If  it  be 
considered  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  theoretical  difficulties  which 
the  complicated  system  of  these  secondary  planets  presents,  there 
i>  one  artsitig  from  our  powers  of  observation  which  it  requires 
great  time  and  patience  to  overcome,  the  success  of  this  investiga- 
tion will  be  considered  as  no  less  creditable  to  the  astronomer  than 
the  mathematician.  The  times  of  the  eclipses  of  the  S2tellires» 
the  moments  of  their  immersions  into  the  shadow  of  Jupiter,  or 
of  their  emergence  from  it,  are  the  only  instants  at  which  the 
places  of  the  satellites  in  their  orbits  can  be  accurately  determined. 
We  have  not,  therefore,  the  power  of  observing  a  satellite  in  all 
points  of  its  orbit  during  the  same  revolution,  as  we  have  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  planets.  We  must  wait,  in  order  to  have  a  com- 
plete series  of  its  positions^  till  the  successton  of  eclipses  afford  ob- 
servations at  all  points  in  its  orbit ;  and  hence  the  great  difficulty 
of  finding  a  set  of  observations  that  admit  of  comparison  with  the 
conclusions  of  the  calculus. 

The  ring  of  Saturn  is  one  of  the  greatest  anomalies  in  our 
system  ;  and  our  author's  remarks  on  it  are  highly  curious  and 
interesting. 

•  The  ring  of  Saturn,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  first  book,  is  form* 
ed  of  two  concentric  rings  of  very  small  thickness.  By  what  me- 
chanism do  these  rings  sustain  themselves  round  the  planet  ?  It  is 
not  probable  that  this  should  take  place  from  the  simple  adhesion  of 
their  particles ;  since,  were  this  the  case,  the  parts  nearest  to  Sa* 
turn,  solicited  by  the  constantly  renewed  action  of  gravity,  would 
be  at  length  detached  from  the  rings,  which  would,  by  an  insensible 
diminution,  finally  disappear,  like  all  those  works  of  nature  which 
have  not  had  sufficient  force  to  resist  the  action  of  external  causes. 
These  rings  support  themselves  tlien  without  effort,  and  only  by  the 
lines  of  equilibrium.  But  for  this  it  is  requisite  to  suppose  them 
possessed  of  a  rotatory  motion  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  their 
plane,  and  passing  through  the  centre  of  Saturn,  so  that  their  gra- 
▼itiition  towards  the  planet  may  be  balanced  by  the  centrifugal  force 
due  to  tliis  motioA.  * 

•  Let 
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<  Le$  OS  imagitie  a  homogeiMoiu  flaid  spread  round  Saturn  in  the 
fbnn  of  a  ring»  and  let  us  see  what  ought  to  be  its  figure,  for  it  to 
remain  in  equitibriuipy  in  .consequence  oC  the  niutuaJ  attmction  of 
its  particks»  of  their  gravitation  towards  Saturn,  and  their  centrifu« 
gal  force.  If,  through  the  centre  of  the  planet,  a  plane  is  imagin- 
ed to  pass,  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  ring,  the  section  of  the  ring 
by  this  plane,  is  what  I  shall  call  the  generating  curve.  Analysis^ 
pTores  Uiat  if  the  magnitude  of  the  ring  is  smalt  in  proportion  to  its 
distance  from  the  centre  of  Saturn,  the  equilibrium  of  the  fluid  is 
possible  when  the  generating  curve  is  an  ellipse  of  which  the  greater 
axil  is  directed  towards  the  centre  of  the  planet.  The  duration  of 
the  rotation  of  the  ring,  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  revolution 
cf  a  satellite,  moved  circularly  at  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  the 
generating  eUipse.  And  this  duration  is  about  ( 10**  S2'.)  four  hours 
and  a  third,  for  the  interior  ring.  Herschel  has  confirmed  by  obser* 
nation  this  result*  to  which  I  had  been  conducted  by  the  theory  of 
gravitation./     II.  139^141. 

Witiiout  following  our  author  in  his  very  curious  explanation 
of  the  tides,  the  figure  of  the  Earth  and  Planets,  we  shall  only 
add  from  this  book  what  is  said  in  the  last  chapter  on  the  subject 
of  Universal  Gravitation. 

*  The  motion  of  the  Earth,  which  had  obtained  the  assent  of  as- 
tronomers, from  the  simplicity  with  which  it  explained  the  celestial 
phenomena,  has  received,  from  the  principle  of  gravitation,  a  new 
confirmation,  which  has  carried  it  to  the  highest  degree  of  evidence 
of  which  physical  science, is  susceptible.  We  may  increase  the  pro- 
bability of  a  theory,  either  by  diminishing  the  number  of  hypotheses 
on  which  it  rests,  or  by  augmenting  the  number  of  phenomena 
which  it  explains.  The  principle  of  gravity  has  procured  these  two 
aflvantages  to  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  Earth.  As  it  is  a  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  it,  it  adds  no  new  supposition  to  this  theory ; 
but,  to  explain  the  apparent  motion  of  the  stars»  Copernicus  admitted 
three -distinct  motions,  one  round  the  sun,  another  round  itself,  and 
a  third  motion  of  its  poles  round  those  of  the  ecliptic.  The  princi- 
ple of  gravitation  makes  them  all  depend  on  one  motion  impressed 
on  the  Earth,  in  a  direction  not  passing  through  the  centre  of  gravi- 
ty. In  consequence  of  this  motion,  it  revolves  round  the  Sun,  and 
cm  its  own  axis.  It  at  the  same  time  takes  a  flattened  form,  com- 
pressed at  the  poles ;  and  the  action  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  upon  this 
figure,  produces  a  slow  motion  on  its  poles  round  the  poles  of  the 
ecliptic.  The  discovery  of  this  principle  has,  then,  reduced  to  the 
least  possible  number  the  suppositions  on  which  Copernicus  founded 
liis  theory.  It  has,  besides,  the  advantage  of  connectinff  this  theo- 
Tf  with  all  the  celestial  phenomena.  Without  .it,  the  ellipticity  of 
the  planetary  orbits^— 4he  laws  which  die  planets  and  comets  follow 
in  their  revolution  round  the  Snuy^-their  secular  and  periodic  inequa- 
lities,^»-the  numberless  inequalities  of  the  Moon,  and  of  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter|«-the  precession  of  the  equinoxes^ — the  nutation  of  the  ter- 
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Kstnal  2X15, — the  motions  of  the  lamr  axis/— and,  lasdy,  the  ebbing 
and  flotring  of  the  sea,  vrould  only  be  insulated  and  an  connected 
phenomena.  It  is  really  a^  ctrcnmstance  desorvmg  our  admiration^ 
the  m:)nncr  in  which  all  these  phenomena,  at  first  sight  so  uncon- 
nected, flow  from  one  law  which  connects  thera  with  the  motion  of 
the  Earth ;  so  that,  this  motion  once  admitted,  we  are  conducted 
by  n  series  of  geometrical  reasoning  to  these  phenomena.  Each  of 
them  furnishes,  therefore,  a  proof  of  its  existence  ;  and  if  we  consi- 
der that  there  does  not  exist  a  single  phenomena  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  the  law  of  gravity,  and  that  this  law  determines,  with 
the  greatest  exactness,  the  positions  and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bo* 
dies  through  the  whole  of  their  course,  there  will  be  no  reason  to  fear 
that  Its  truth  will  be  questioned,  in  consequence  oi  any  phenomena 
hitherto  unobserved  ;  and,  finally,  when  we  see  that  Uranus,  with  its 
satellites,  lately  discovered,  obey  and  confirm  the  same  law,  it  is 
impossible  to  refuse  assent  to  these  proofs,  and  not  to  allows  that  no- 
thing  in  natural  philosophy  is  more  completely  demonstrated  than 
the  motion  of  the  Earth,  and  the  principle  of  universal  gravitation, 
in  proportion  to  the  masses,  and  inversely  as  the  squares  of  ihe  dis- 
tances. 

'  Is  this  principle  a  primordial  law  of  nature  ?  Or  is  it  a  general 
cffi?ct  of  an  unknown  cause  P  Here  we  are  stopped>  by  our  ignorance 
of  the  nature  cf  tlie  intimate  properties  of  matter,  and  deprived  of 
every  hope  of  answering  this  question  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In- 
stead of  forming  hypotliescs  on  diis  subject,  let  us  content  ourselves 
with  examining  more  particularly  the  manner  in  which  this  principle 
has  been  employed  by  philosophers. 

*  They  have  admitted  the  following  five  suppositions. 

<  ] .  That  gravitation  takes  place  between  the  most  minute  parti- 
cles of  bodies. 

*  2.  That  it  is  proportional  to  their  masses. 

*  3.  Tha^  it  is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the  distances. 

*  4.  That  it  is  transmitted  instantaneously  from  one  body  to  aa^ 
other.  ♦ 

<  5.  And  that  it  equally  acts  on  bodies  in  a  state  of  repose,  and 
npon  those  which,  moving  in  its  direction,  seem  in  part  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  its  activity.  *     II.  2*26-*2S0. 

The  Fifth  book  treats  of  the  history  of  Astronomy.  It  is  hard* 
ly  necessary  to  say,  that,  in  the  short  sketch  of  that  history  here 
presented  us,  we  every  where  perceive  the  same  masterly  iiand, 
and  the  same  comprehensive  mind,  that  we  have  had  so  much 
reason  to  admire  in  the  more  difficult  part  of  the  work.  We 
shall  give  one  extract,  which  we  think  ourselves  the  more  bbund 
to  lay  before  our  readers,  that  it  is  considerably  adverse  to  some 
opinions  on  the  same  fubject,  which  we  stated  in  a  former  Num- 
ber of  this  Journal.  It  is  not  our  wish  so  much  to  support  any 
particular  system  on  this  subject,  as  to  collect  the  evidence  on 
opposite  sides  of  tho  question.  •  •     .     •       •     ' 
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<  The  IndiBii  taMec  iadicate  «  verf  nAned  afixonomy ;  Jbat  erery 
timg  flbowi  that  it  is  not  of  an  eitiwiely  remote  antiquity.  Axtd 
hefe»  widi  ii^et»  i  dificr  m  opmion  froni  a  learned  and  iUitstriouis 
astnmomer*  who»  after  haviag  hoooilred  hifi  career  by  labours  us9- 
fol  both  to  acienoe  and  humamtyt  perished  a  victim  to  the  most  san-> 
^atoary  tyrannyy  opposing  the  calmness  and  dignity  of  virtue,  to 
the  revilings  of  an  infatuated  people^  who  wantonly  prolonged  the 
last  afi;<Aues  of  his  existence. 

*  The  Indian  Tables  have  ti^  principal  epochs,  which  go  back» 
one  to  the  year  31029  the  other  to  the  year  1491  before  the  Christian 
era.  lliese  epochs  are  connected  with  the  mean  motions  of  the 
Sun,  Moonj  and  Planets,  In  such  a  manner,  that  one  is  evidently 
£ctitious.  The  celebrated  astronomer,  above  alluded  to,  endeavours^ 
in  his  Indian  astronomy,  to  prove,  that  the  first  of  these  epochs  is 
founded  on  observationj .  Notwithstanding  all  the  arguments  are 
brought  forward  with  that  interest  he  so  vrM  knew  how  to  bestow 
on  subjects  the  most  difficult,  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  this  period 
was  invented  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  comriion  origin  to  sdl  the 
motions  of  the  heatenly  bodies  in  the  zodiac.  In  fact,  computing, 
according  to  the  Indian  tables,  from  the  year  1491  to  3102,  we  find 
a  general  conjuncdon  of  the  Sun  and  dl  the  Planets^  as  these  tables 
suppose  I  but  their  conjunction  differs  too  much  from  the  restllt  of 
oar  best  tables  to  have  ever  taken  place ;  which  shows,  that  the  epoch 
to  which  they  refer  was  not  established  on  observatioin.  But  it  must 
be  owned*  that  some  elements  of  the  Indian  astronomy  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  they  have  been  determined  even  before  this  first  epoch. 
Thus,  the  equation  of  the  centre  of  the  Sun,  which  they  fix  at 
2^.4173,  could  not  have  been  of  that  magnitude  but  at  the'  year 
4300  before  the  Christian  era.  But,  independently  of  the  errors  to 
which  the  Indian  observations  are  liable,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
they  only  considered  the  inequalities  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  rela- 
tive to  eclipses.  In  which  the  annual  equation  of  the  Moon  is  added 
to  the  equation  of  the  centre  of  the  Sun,  and  augments  it  about  22^* 
( 1  r  52^),  which  is  very  nearly  the  diffb-ence  between  our  determine 
ations,  and  those  of  the  Indians.  Many  elements,  such  as  the  equa- 
tions of  the  centre  of  Jupiter  and  Mars,  are  so  diflferent  in  the  In« 
dian  tables,  frofti  what  they  must  have  been  at  their  first  epoch, 
that  we  can  conclude  tiothiog  in  favour  of  their  antiquity  from  the 
Other  elements* 

*  The  whole  of  these  tables,  particularly  the  impossibility  of  the 
coifjunction  at  the  epoch  they  suppose,  prove,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  have  been  constructed,  or  at  least  rectified,  in  modern  times. 
Kevertheless,  the  antient  reputation  of  the  Indians  does  not  permit 
us  to  doubt,  but  that  they  ham  always  cultivated  astronomy  \  and 
the  remarkable  exactness  pf  the  xn0sin  motions,  which  they  have  as« 
signed  to  the  San  and  Moon,  necessarily  required  tery  antient  ob- 
servations. '     11.  p.  250 — 253,  V  ^  « )-'  *. 
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On  this  passage  We  h^Te  to  obaeive^  that  thoo^  tliere  be 
great  weight  in  the  argument  winch  it  contains,  yet  our  opinion 
must  not  be  determined  bnt  by  compaiisg  the  eridence  on  both 
aideSf  and  examining  the  Tarioiis  fragments  of  mathematieal  scU 
ence,  so  unaccountably  scattered  over  the  peninstda  of  India. 
If,  for  example,  we  could  admit  the  astronomy  of  that  country 
to  be  derived  from  Greece  or  Arabia ;  yet,  how  can  we  account 
for  the  ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diameter  of  a  drde  be- 
ing more  accurately  known  to  the  Brahmens  than  to  the  geometers 
of  the  western  ilrorld  ?  By  the  former,  it  was  stated  to  be  that 
of  3^.1416  to  1,  at  a  time  when  an  expression,  equaHy  exact,  was 
not  known  in  Europe.  Many  other  things  might  be  mentioned 
that  are  Tery  inconsistent  with  the  opinion,  that  the  science  of 
India  was  derived  from  the  West 

But  to  conclude  these  remarks — ^We  see  great  reason  to  con- 
gratulale  the  English  reader  on  having  this  excellent  work  trans- 
lated into  his  native  language.  The  translator  is  not  one  of  those 
men  who,  ignorant  of  the  subject  of  a  book,  and  knowing  only  the 
language  of  it,  arc  frequently  employed  in  works  of  uiis  kind. 
Mr  Pond  is  a  mathematician  and  an  astronomer,  and  fuUy  cap- 
able fff  understanding  and  valuing  the  discoveries  of  his  authm. 
We  think,  sometimes  he  has  adhered  too  literally  to  the  Frencby 
and  has,  in  one  or  two  instances,  injured,  by  that  means,  the 
perspicuity  of  the  reasoning.  This,  however,  does  but  rarely 
occur.  The  translation,  on  the  whole,  is  well  executed  ;  and  it 
adds  considerably  to  the  comfort  of  the  English  reader,  that  the 
numbers  in  which  angles  and  arches  are  expressed  in  the  original^ 
according  to  the  new  decimal  form,  are  given  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  in  the  old  sexagesimal  notation. 

Fame  never  fails  to  excite  envy,  even  when  it  is  of  so  tran- 
scendant  a  kind  as  to  8et  the  possessor  of  it  clearly  above  all  his 
contemporaries*  Laplace  has  few  rivals  ;  and  Lagrange,  so  far 
as  we  know,  is  the  only  man  now  living,,  who  may  be  fairly 
pbced  6y  his  side.  Yet  there  are  strong  symptoms  of  envy  a- 
gainst  this  illustrious  man,  that  have  of  late  broke  out  among 
ourselves,  and  are  clearly  manifested  by  the  excessive  and  inde- 
cent exultation,  occasioned  by  the  detection  of  a  small,  and,  it 
may  be,  only  an  imaginary  eaor,  in  a  work  where  the  objects  of 
praise  are  so  great  and  numerous.  This  reflection  is  suggested 
by  a  small  pamphlet,  which  we  have  just  seen,  professing  to  be 
an  examination  of  Laplace's  theory  of  capillary  action,  as  laid 
down  in  the  10th  book  of  his  Micimiiqiie  Celeste.  We  have  not 
had  leisure  to  make  ourselves  Veil  acquainted  with  the  argu- 
m'etit  of  this  examination ;  and,  whether  it  be  sound  or  unsound, 
is  not  what  we  are  now  to  consider.    What  cannot  for  a  mo- 
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ment  be  concealed,  and  what  must  instantly  strike  every  reade^i 
is  the  bad  taftte,  the  pietuiancci  and  insolent  tohe  ^ith  which 
it  is  drawn  up.  A  coarse  and  unsuccessful  attempt  at  the  ludi- 
crous, and  a  vulgar  display  of  what  the  author  mistakes  for  wit, 
must  disgust  every  lover  of  calm  and  philosbphical  discussion, 
and  will  make  us,  we  must  confess,  feel  some  regret,  if  we  shall 
ultimately  find  sound  argument  and  accurate  reasoning  holding 
familiar  intercourse  with  such  unworthy  associates. 

We  have  seen  some  other  publications,  in  which  the  saitie  illi- 
berality  prevails ;  and,  we  doubt  not,  that  these  authors  considet 
every  reproach  directed  at  Lapbce,  as  so  much  praise  that  must  in* 
lallibly  be  applied  to  themselves.  With  respect,  however,  to  the 
subject  of  capillary  ai^on,  and  Laplace's  theory  of  it^  ^e  must  ob^ 
serve,  that  the  errors  pointed  out  by  the  author  df  the  examination, 
are  rather  in  the  language  employed  in  describing  the  theory,  than 
in  the  theory  itself.  The  theory  consists  of  two  parts.  1.  That 
the  combination  of  the  gravity  of  the  water  with  the  attraction  of 
the  glass,  produces  in  the  water,  within  the  capillary  tube,  a  sur- 
face that  is  not  level>  but  that  is  concave  upwards.  This  remark 
^  is  due  to  Clairaut.  2.  That  the  ring  of  water  thus  formed  round 
the  edges  of  the  capillary  tube,  and  sustained  by  the  combined 
forces  just  mentioned,  by  its  attraction  on  the  water  under  ir, 
lightens  the  column  of  that  water,  and  inclines  it  to  rise  in  th6 
tube.  This  is  the  true  statement  of  Laplace's  theory  \  and  there 
is  certainly  none  of  that  contradiction  between  the  two  proposi- 
tions, of  which  it  consists,  that  the  author  of  the  examination 
would  have  us  to  believe.  We  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  we 
are  not  of  opinion  that  this  theory  is  complete  j  and  we  ate  per* 
snaded,  that  though  the  acrion  supposed  in  it  mav  be  true,  it  is 
not  the  only  action  by  which  the  suspension  of  the  Water  is  pro^ 
duced.  Our  reason  for  this  opinion  is  derived  from  some  factd 
that  seem  to  have  escaped  Laplace  himself,  as  well  as  his  critic, 
but  which  we  cannot  enter  on  in  this  place.  Another  opportui 
nity  will  probably  occur,  of  considering  this  subject  at  mdre  length; 
We  promise  our  readers,  that  with  whatever  siicCess  our  discus- 
sion may  be  accompanied,'  it  shall  at  leftst  be  brought  forward  iri 
the  spirit  and  temper  that  we  conceive  to  be  essential  to  philoso- 
phical inquiry  ; — on  the  one  hand,  with  the  respect  that  is  due 
to  genius,— and  on  the  other,  with  the  freedom  of  thought  whtcH 
is  due  from  every  man  to  himself. 
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TTTe  resume,  with  much  satisfaction,  our  account  of  the  labours 
^ '  of  thi»  new  and  active  association*  The^  present  ▼oiume 
appears  to  rise  considerably  in  importance  above  the  former.  To 
the  list  of  memberr  is  now  joined  the  name  of  Malus,  whose  com- 
munications must  be  deemed  peculiarly  valuable.  The  society  ap^- 
pears  duly  to  appreciate  this  recent  acquisition  \  and  we  are  charm-- 
ed  with  the  dawning  prospect  of  having  the  more  recondite  pro- 
perties  of  light  at  last  detected  an^l  satisfactorily  explained. 

In  estimating  the  progress  of' scientific  discovery). it  is  expedient^- 
not  only  to  mark  the  successive  steps' by^which  it  is  carried  on, 
but  to  notice  the  doubts  and  imperfections  which  often  affect 
even  the  most  improved  departments  of  knowledge.  Oitr  selecv 
tions  from  this  volume  shall  be  confined  to  such  papers  as  excite 
material  interest,  or  will  aiFord  room  for  some  discussion. 

Researches  on  the  Respiration  of  Fishes*    By  MM.  Proven9al 
and  Humboldt. 

In  our  last  Number,  we  noticed  some  mteresting  observations 
which  M.  Biot  was  led  incidentally  to  make,  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  gas  contained  in  the  air-bladder  of  fishes.  The  general  re- 
sults have  been'  since  confirmed  by  M.  Laroche,  an  able  natural- 
ist, who  was  lately  joined  to  the  commission  for  extending  the 
measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  to  the  Balearic  Isles.  It 
now  seems  fully  ascertained,  that  those  fishes  which  inhabit  at  great 
depths  in  the  ocean,,  have  a  much-larger  share  of  oxygen  lodged 
in  their  air-bladder.  Tet  the  small  portion  of  air  obtained  from 
the  water  drawn  from  such  depths,  is  found  to  be  scarcely  so  pure 
as  the  common  standard  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  steep  shores  of  Tviza  and  Formentera  preaenttd  these  phi* 
losophers  with  an  oppartunity  of  determining,  whether  extreme 
mechanical  compression  be  capable  of  effecting  combinations  among 
the  elementary  gases,  similar  to  those  which  the  energy  of  electrical' 
influence  can  produce.  Oxygen  and  azote,  in  the  proportions 
which  compose  the  nitrie  acid-«oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  the  pro- 
portion that  forms  water — and  the  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  azote 
that  generates  ammonia,— were  alFeeverally  introduced  into  strong 
tubes,  and  confined  by  mercury ;  but,  though  let  down  in  the  sea 
to  the  depth  of  150  fathoms,  and  therefbre  subjected  to  a  pressure 
of  thirty  atmospheres,  they  showed  no  alteration  whatever. 

The  experiments  of  Proven9al  and  Humboldt,  to  which  our 
attention  is  now  directed,  were  undertaken  for  the  express  purpose 
of  investigating  the  mode  of  the  respiration  of  fishes,  and  were 
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ptosecttted  with  scfupuloas  attention  and  elaborate  care  during' the 
•space  of  seven  months.    The  first  point  was  to  determine  the  na- 
ture and  proportion  of  the  gas  contained  in  river  water.     From 
repeated  trials,  it  appeared,  that,  at  the  tempefature  of  10  degress 
centigrade,  or  50^  of  Fahrenheit,  the  water  of  the  Seine  yields, 
by  ebullition,  over  mercury  or  through  distilled  water,  about  the 
thirtf-«rxth  part  of  its  bulk  of  a  gas,  which  has  nearly  the  same 
purity  as  atmospheric  air,  but  alloyed  with  from^6  to"  10  per- cent 
of  carbonic  acid.    These  facts  served  as  the  basis  <ff  the  subse* 
,4|uent  observations.    Small  river-fish,  chiefly  tench,  were  intro« 
duced  into  huge  belUglasses,  iilled  with  the  water  of  the  Seine, 
and  placed  over  a  surnice  of  merctivy.    In  the  space  of  a  few 
iiours,  the  fishes  thus  confined  became  visibly  languid,  but  were 
always  withdrawn  before  they  appeared  quite  exhausted  and  about 
to  expire.     A  certain  measure  of  this  water,  in  which  the  respii'a- 
tion  bad  taken  place,  being  subjected  to  a  process  of  boiliiig,  the 
^s  then  eitricated  was  examined  and  compared  with  the  usual 
products. — Of  the  numerous  experiments  performed,  we  will  cite 
only  a  single  example.     Seven  tench  were  put  into  a  balloon  hold-^ 
ing  above  60  English  pints  of  river  water,  and  they  remained  a* 
Jive  eight  hours  and  a  half.     Of  this  water,  2 5^2. centimetres ^  or 
6 167. English  cubic  inches,  gave,  on  boiling,  a -volume  of  gas  e«- 
,^ual  to  4^3  ceniimi^rrst  at  t-0  degrees  of  the  centigrade  scale ;  and 
these  4fS%  parts  were  found  to  contain  290  of  azote,  155  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  only  10  of  oxygen.     But  the  same  quantity  of 
water  drawn  fresh  from  the  Seine  would  have  held  S^T  parts  of 
azote,  2i  of  carbonic  acid,  and   156  of  oxygen.     Those  small 
-fishes  must  therefore  have  consumed  145  parts  of  oxygen,  and 
^7  of  azote,  and  produced  182  parts  of  carbonic  acid. 

It  hence  appears  that,  though  extremely  'limited  in  its  extent, 
the  breathing  of  fishes  is,  with  regard  to  its  effects,  on  the  whole, 
^ery  similar  to  that  of  the  warm-blooded  animals.  They  can  sup« 
port  life,  even  after  the  oxygen  is  so  much  ^attenuated,  as  not  to 
exceed  in  bulk  the  five  thousandth  part  of  the  containing  fluid. 
A  tench  consumes,  at  an  average,  fifty  thousand  times  less  oxygen 
than  a  man. 

Yet  respiration  is  indispensaltle  to  the  existence 'of  fishes.  Con- 
fined in  a  small  body  of  water^  which  is  excluded  from  the  con- 
tact of  the  external  air,  they  soon  become  faint  and  oppressed ; 
and  their  suferings  evidently  increase  in  proportion  as  the  oxygen 
is  abstracted  and  consumed.  The  gold-fish,  cyprinus  aurattiSf 
which  is  extremely  vivacious,  introduced  under  water  that  had 
been  carefully  purged  of  its  air  by  distillation  and  recent  boiling, 
iMras  almost  instantly  affected ;  in  ten  minutes  it  was  seized  with 
violent  convulsions,  followed  bv  utter  prostration  of  strength  5  but 
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its  functions  were  again  speedily  leitored^  on  admitting  iatathc 
receiver  a  portion  of  river  water. 

In  themammiferous  animals,  the  whole  oxygen  inhaled  by  them 
is  again  expired  in  a  state  of  combination  with  carbon.  But  the 
carbonic  acid  that  fishes  rejtet,  nerer  amounts  to  four-^fifths  of 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  they  had  previously  abstracted  from 
the  mass  of  water.  What  becomes,  then,  of  this  surplus  oxygen  ? 
Is  it  absorbed  into  their  system  ?  And  is  it  the  cause  of  that  su* 
perior  irritability  which  taey  display  ? 

It  is  another  distinguishing  circumstance,  that  fishes  absorb  a 
very  large  portion  of  a;;ote,  nearly  equal  sometimes  to  the  oxygen 
itself.  This  phenomenpn  was  proyed,  by  subsequent  ezperiments» 
to  be  in  no  respect  accidental,  but  to  depend  on  the  regular  prin- 
ciples of  their  organic  assimilation.  Some  fishes  were  introduced 
under  water  vrhich  had  been  impregnated  with  axote,  oxygen,  and 
hydrogen,  by  ej^posing  it  newly  boil^  to  a  mixture  of  these  gases^ 
the  hydrogen  assisting,  by  the  play  of  double  affinities,  the  union 
of  the  oxygen  :  in  the  space  of  three  hours,  they  were  taken  out 
almost  dead ;  and  the  water  being  then  distilled,  yielded  back  on« 
ly  its  share  of  hydrogefi,  the  oxygen  a^id  azote  having  both  dia* 
appeared. 

Water,  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  powerfully  affects  the  neN 
yous  system^  and  acts  on  small  fishes  as  a  mortal  poison.  Tench^ 
confined  in  it  only  for  a  few  minutesi  expire  ip  conTulaions.  The 
pxygenaled  muriatic  acid  is  scarcely  more  prompt  in.  its  effects. 

it  was  of  importance  tp  determine,  whether  fishes  exdract  aix 
fronf  water  by  the  action  of  th^ir  gills  only,  or  hare,  besides,  a 
power  of  absorption  diffused  oyer  the  surface  of  their  body.  The 
most  lively  tench  were  selected  for  this  triaf.  Their  heads  wese 
cased  in  collars  of  cork  lined  with  wax-4:loth,  which  spread  out 
into  a  covering  fastened  by  means  of  sealing  wa^  to  the  top  of  a 
cylindrical  ye^sel  containing  river  water.  This  cylinder  was  next 
inverte4  into  a  bucket  filled  likewise  with  river  water  »  and  the 
pore  effectually  to  prevent  any  communication  between  it  and  the 
yeater  ir^  which  the  body  of  the  fish  was  immersed,  a  small  layer 
of  quicksilver  covered  the  ring  about  the  neck.  A  t^ncbwouM 
live  in  that  constrained  position  for  the  ^pace  of  five  hours,  without 
experiencing  much  inconyenience.  The  water  contained  in  th* 
cylindrical  vessel  now  fumished^oxi  being  distilled,  nearly  the  same 
aerial  products,  as  if  respiration  had  actually  been  performed  in 
it.  The  venous  blood  must  therefore  attract  oxygen,  and  trans- 
mit carbon  through  the  fine  expansion  of  the  skin,  with  an  eneiw 
|:y  similar  to  what  is  exerted  by  the  proper  organs  of  the  bronchials 
themselves.  The  skin,  however,  shows  no  action  at  all  on  the 
ambient  air.  But  ihe  bronchials  arc  capable  cf  performing  a  dou* 
•  ble. 
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Ue  finctkHi  \  lliey  not  only  aepante  oxygen  from  waler,  but  caa 
iobale  it  from  the  atmosphere.  A  fish,  placed  in  a  vet sel  contain- 
ing a  very  «nall  ^piantity  of  water,  is  soon  obHged  to  rise  to  the 
«tfface,  and  project  its  head»  for  the  sake  of  breathing.  The 
water,  which  had  been  n^bed  of  its  oxjrgen,  indeed,  attracts  this 
agun  from  the  atmosphere^  and  gradually  communicates  it  to  the 
lower  strata ;  but  the  process  of  restoration  is  so  extremely  slow^ 
tiiat,  if  the  fish  be  prevented  from  getting  to  the  surfacej  languor 
and  exhaustion  will  auickly  supervene. 

Various  kinds  of  ashes  were  introduced  into  the  several  per- 
manent gases.  In  common  air  and  oxygen  gas,  thej  opened  their 
gills  very  wide,  but  did  not  absorb  that  vital  nutriment  in  a  larger 
proportion,  than  if  water  had  been  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion. Under  axote,  they  became  languid,  and  apparently  dead, 
ia  the  space  of  four  or  five  hours.  The  effects  of  hydrogen  were 
still  more  deleterious.  But  carbonic  acid  acted  with  such  enve- 
nomed force,  that  though  the  fishes  hastened  to  shut  their  gills  a- 
gainst  its  influence,  they  were  yet  absolutely  killed  by  it  in  a  few 
minutes. 

'  Since  the  respiration  of  fishes  is  so  very  limited,  we  should 
scarcely  expect  any  notable  evolution  of  heat  from  that  process. 
Accordingly,  it  was  found,  that  the  most  delicate  thermometers* 
aosened  in  their  nMuths,  indicated  no  visible  difference  from  the 
ttmperatttve  of  the  ambient  fluid. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  air-  blad- 
der, it  was  observed  to  vary  exceedingly,  even  in  the  same  species 
of  river*fislu  Though  tench  were  kept  in  water  charged  with 
kydrogen,  not  a  particle  of  the  gas  had  penetrated  into  that  vesi- 
cle. On  extracting  the  aiiwbladder,  by  means  of  a  lateral  iaci- 
oion>  the  fish  would  live  three  da>s,  tlKMigk  generally  in  a  state 
4d  languor.  But  the  separation  of  that  orgaa  seemed  to  afftct  the 
action  of  the  btondiiak;  for  they  were  observed  to  absoib  more 

ygen  and  aaote  than  before,  and  to  {Nroduce  no  carbonic  acid. 

The  experiments  now  recited  certainly  throw  considerable  light 

the  physioiogy  of  fishes.  We  are  only  disposed  to  doubt  a 
little,  whether  their  accuracy  can  be  entirely  relied  on.  The  a- 
aalysis  of  the  gaseous  products  was  evidently  imperfect  \  for 
water^  which  hais  been  thoroughly  b^iled^  wiM  still  continue  to 
discharge  a  notable  residuum  of  air,  it  placed  under  an  exhausts 
mii  receiver*  But  the  indications  of  the  eudiometer  are,  Irom  a 
variety  of  causes,  peculiarly  liable  to  inaccuracy,  and  depend  'much 
en  the  skill  and  manipuUtiiMi  of  the  eX(}enmcnter.  The  observa- 
tions of  Provencal  and  Humboklt,  however,  .re  d-cidediy  more 
complete  than  any  of  a  like  nature}  and,  aftei  making  every  de- 
4MCtioo^  ^e  9annot  hesitate  to  regard  the  gff)eral  results  as  at 
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least  near  appvesinntiotn  to  the  tmch.  Tfafeq^iare  ^Ktt  kkompA* 
ble,  however,  with  those  ccnidusioiK.  wiucb  9Mir8  dqienraaacy 
appeared  to  countenance.  A  ^sk  tint  mhabks.  idie  dtfitlia  •£  tho- 
sea,  under  such  enorniMis  compvcssuxs  lirin^  in  ciioomatacoss 
extremely  diSereat  from  one  laikith  plays  irar  the*  sutfiwey  msv 
be  expected  to  exert  a  far  superior  enesgf.  if  a  small,  rsver  6m 
catii  by  the  action  of  its  gtltsy  ovtvcmie  the  adjbesioix  of  aie  to 
the  encompassing  Uquid,  may  we  not  svppose  an  lahabitant  of 
the  ocegn  to  be  capable  of  developing  aa>  organia  focce  safteient 
to  dissolve  that  union  of  oxygen  v^idi- hydvogen  whicht  ceasti* 
tutes  water  itself  ?     On  any  edits  bypothesisy  indeed^  dM  muratv 

Ertion  of  oxygen  dispersed  near  &  bottom  of  the  seor^  must 
ve,  in  time,  become  exhausted  \  noe  could  is  again  be  seasifaly 
restored  by  the  very  slow  absorption  at  the  surfece,  and  the  still 
riower  communicatton  through  such  a  lengrfieocd  seriee  of  in- 
cumbent strata. 

On  thp^  Motion  ofLitht  in  Diaphanous  Media. 

By  M.  Laplace. 

The  curious  phenomena  of  double  sefraclijan  is  pvodttosd  by 
various  mineial  substances.  It  was  Brst  observed  in  Iceland  spar^ 
or  the  rhomboidal  crystals  of  the  caiibonate  of  Jime,,  in  which  is 
spears  viery  conspicuous  $  bat  several  other  crystala  nunifisse  a 
similar  property,  though  differently  modified.  If  a  dot  made  oa 
a  sheet  of  paper  be  viewed  theou^  a  piepe  of  Iceland- spar  kid 
over  it,  txoo  dots  are  constantly  seen  in  the  direetion  of  a  diago- 
nal joining  the  obtuse  angles  of  the  xhombpidi  and  separated  from 
each  other  by  an  interval  genierally  proportioned  to  the  thickness 
of  the  crystal.  It  is  evident,  themfore,  that,  in  penatraliitg  in- 
to rhomboidal  spar,  a  ray  of.  light,  must,  besides  the  usual  re» 
fraction,  suffer  an;  estraorfUnqty  one,  bendingp  it  towards  rhe 
obtuse  solid  angle  of  the  crystal.  When  light  traverses  the  sub^ 
stance,  the  opppsite  sides  of  the  rhomboid  being  parallel,  it  must 
always  escape  at  the  same  inclination  with  which  it  entered; 
but  the  part  that  suffered  the  extraordinary  refraction,  emerging' 
at  a  di^erent  point,  will,  according  to  the  length  of  its  iatemsd 
passage,  occasion  a  small  shifting  or  parallax,  thus  forming  the 
secondary  image,  which  likewise,  for  that  reaspn,  appear^  at  a 
less  depth* 

The  cause  of  this  double  refractipn  has  long  tortured  the  in^e* 
nuity  of  philosophers.  Huygens,  who,  with  the  finest  taste  for 
eeomctry,  and  the  most  exquisite  skill  in  conducting-  mechanical 
analysis,  unfortunately  blended  some  prejudices  derived  from 
the  Cartesian  school,  advanced  an  hypothesis,  repugnant  indee4 
(p  the  so)?er  princijples  of  induclipni  but  wliidi  seemed  to  fumisi) 


an  eattf  espb^dUMn  of  the  leading  faetd.  He  supposed  Light  tt^ 
coinist  io  the  wBdulatMNm  of  au  ethetial  fluid,  highly  elastic,  oi 
MBtreme  ttwtkff  and  diffused  through  untTersal  space.  Thoeo 
tUKhibtaiMs>  in  ordinafy  eases,  would,  from  their  equable  expaii«> 
•ion,  foim  si^Nticai  sheUa ;  •  but,  in  entering  Icelandic  ^»r,.  each 
anctpient  undulation  wnoki^  he  coneetved,  assume  the  shape  ofi 
an  oblale  sphereidy  whose  centre  is  the  point  of  incidence,  and  it% 
axis  patattel;  to  the  ehort  diagonal  of  an  equilateral  piece  of  ther 
Cfystadf  and  having,  to  the  perpendicular  diameter,  the  ratio  of 
Q  to  1(>»  As  ordinary  refraction  depends  on  the  sine  of  iticlinatioft 
or  the  ordinate  of  the  circle,  €0  extraordinary  refraction  was  made 
to  depend  on  the  ovdinate  of  the  generating  ellipse. — An  hypo* 
thesie  so  fmcif ul  and  arbitrary,  sunk,  on  the  triumph  of  the  New« 
ftooian  philosophy,  into  hopeless  neglect,  from  which  a  coneunrenoa 
a£  dvcuawtances  has  again  drawn  it  into  notice. — 'This-  memor« 
aWe  instance  may  teach  us,  that,  while  in  physical  matters,  wa 
ought  to  proceed  with  the  utmoft  caution,  yet  we  should  noe 
liastily  reject  even  the  wildest  hypothesis.  To  proscribe  the 
working^  o(  the  fancy,  would,  in  many  cases,  be  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  science.  If  an  hypothesis  be  not  allowed  to  warp  tfao 
understanding,  it  may  serve  at  least  usefully  to  connect  certaia 
insulated  facts,  until  their  true  explication  be  discovered.  The 
aailiest  attempts  of  K^Ier  were  employed  in  tracing  the  rebtioia 
between  the  periods  and  the  distances  of  the  planets.  Struct^ 
with  the  mystical  properties  of  numbers,  he  tried  the  multiplied 
oombinations ;  and  the  result  which  he  thus  obtained,  was  the 
oftpring  of  a  teeming  and  restless  imagination.  But  the  specu^' 
fotiona  of  that  sublime  though  irregular  genius,  afterwards  guid- 
ed the  steps  of  Newton,  and  finally  merged  in  the  great  law  of 
|>ravitation.— Otfr  learned  countryman  Dr  Wcollaston,  who  has^ 
on  many  occasions,  shown  such  uncommon  felicity  in  adapting^ 
So  practice  the  known  principles  of  science,  lately  invented  a  very* 
aimple  apparatus,  which  enabled  him  to  determine,  with  equal 
ease  and  accuracy^  the  refractive  power  of  the  smallest  fr^ment 
of  crystal,  or  of  the  minutest  film),  whether  solid  or  liquid.  lie 
was  hence  led  to  examine  narrowly  the  constitution  of  rhombotdal 
spar.  He  remarked,  that  the  deviation  of  the  extraordinary  from, 
the  ordinary  refraction,  is  not  a  constant  angle,  as  Newton  ha4 
inferred ;  and,  pursuing  his  observations,  he  discovered,  that  the 
force  which  produces  this  extraordioary  refraction,  is  itself  varir 
able,  and  depending  on  the  position  of  the  refracted  ray.  Thus^. 
he  found  the  refractive  power  to  be  greatest  in  a  line  bisecting  the 
obtuse  solid  angle  of  the  rhomboid,  and  least  in  the  transverse  dtr 
rection,  the  index  of  the  former  being  1,571,  and  that  of  the 
igtter  only  l^irSd.    In  the  intermediate  positionsj  those  measure^ 
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followed  a  ci'rtain  law ;  which  Dr  Woollaston  could  not  unrafd, 
till  l>e  was  referred  to  the  Huygenian  hypothesis,  with  which  they 
aeenied  perfectly  accordant.  This  unexpected  and  tingutar  coin- 
cidence has  been  smce  confirmed  by  some  delicate  experiments  of 
M.  M.ilus.  However  then  we  may  value  the  hypothesis  of  la« 
mirious  unduhtions,  as  an  attempt  at  philosophical  exposition,  we 
cannct)  with  justice,  refuse  it  tne  merit  of  connecting  the  chief 
phenomena,  and  of  accurately  marking  the  various  results. 

Imptes^ed  with  that  sentiment,  M.  Laplace  has  sought  to  ar- 
rive at  the  same  legitimate  conclttdon,  by  combining  the  prin- 
ciples of  dynan.ics  with  the  higher  calculus*  His  inTesttgation 
H  founded  on  the  celebrated  law  of  Itast  action^  first  proposed  by 
Fertnat,  next  improved  and  extended  by  Maupertuis  and  Euler^ 
and  afterwards  deduced  by  Lagrange  from  the  primary  conditions 
ef  motion.  Arcordirg  to  this  law,  a  paiticle  of  light,  in  its  pas- 
sage between  two  givi  i.  points,  one  without,  and  another  with- 
in the  crystal,  must  describe  sucb  a  route,  that  the  distance  traced 
before  it  enters  the  crystal  multiplied  by  its  velocity,  and  the 
distance  traced  after  its  entrance  mulriplied  by  the  corresponding 
velocity,  8hal|,  together,  form  a  sum  which  is  a  minmum*  M* 
Laplace  hence  derives  two  differential  equations,  in  which  the 
internal  velocity  is  an  indeterminate  function  of  the  angle  which 
the  refracted  ray  makes  with  the  shorter  axis  of  the  rhomboid* 
He  then  examines  two  simple  cases,  in  which  these  equations 
^re  modified.  The  first  is,  where  the  square  of  the  Telocity  of 
light  within  the  crystal  is  increased  by  a  constant  quantity,  and 
whith.  It  is  well  known,  obtains  generally  in  diaphanous  media. 
The  second  case  is,  where  the  expression  of  the  action  of  the  cry- 
stal is  of  the  same  form  <)s  that  of  the  square  of  the  internal  velo- 
city, or  where  this  square  is  further  augmented  %y  a  term  pro- 
portional to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  angle  made  by  the  re- 
fracted ray  with  the  shorter  axis*  The  measure  of  deflection  be- 
ing the  same  on  either  side  of  the  axis,  it  was  obvious  that  the 
even  powers  only  of  the  sines  or  cosines,  and  which  are  always 
positive,  could  be  admitted  into  the  expression  for  the  effect.— ^ 
Having  thus  restricted  the  equations  of  partial  differences,  M* 
Laplace  subjects  them  to  a  rariety  of  operations,  and  brings  out, 
after  the  usual  reductions  and  substitutions,  certain  integral  for^ 
muUg  which  comprise  the  phenomena  of  refraction,  and  are  en- 
tirely consonant  with  the  Hu^rgenian  hypothesis.  He  therefore 
concludes,  that  we  may  regard  this  result  with  confidence  as  an 
established  law  of  nature. 

We  are  disposed  to  give  full  credit  to  the  penetration,  the 
lexpanded  views,  and  the  rich  a.id  varied  talents  of  Laplace.  In 
fhe  management  pf  the  ca}culuS)  he  cannot  indeed  rival  the  clears 
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ness  and  elegance  of  Euler  (  but  he  surpatsea  that  great  mastei 
of  analysis  in  the  extent  of  his  ac^uirements»  and  the  general 
aoundness  of  his  physical  ideas.  The  present  memoir  may  b^ 
considered  as  a  fine  specimen  of  analytic  art ;  but  here  we  aro 
inclined  to  think  that  its  praise  should  stop.  It  is  grounded  oa 
assumptions  just  as  gratuitous  and  arbitrary  as  those  involved  in 
the  hypotliesis  with  which  it  is  contrasted.  If  Huygens  sup-i 
posed  nis  spherical  undulation  to  flatten  regularly  into  a  sphe-*^ 
roidf  Laplace  thinks  himself  entitled,  by  the  theory  of  functions^ 
to  round  the  expression  of  the  aquare  of  the  internal  velocity,  bf 
an  additional  term  of  the  same  form,  which  might  coalesce  into 
T^  shapely  compound.  But  this  is  only  a  mode  of  conception^ 
and  surely  not  the  genuine  interpretation  of  Nature.  Fancy  will» 
according  to  the  taste  or  prevailing  habits  of  the  individual,  amus^ 
itself  alike  in  contemplating  the  properties  of  figure,  or  the  rtm, 
lacions  of  quantity.  Huyg^as,  as  a  geometer,  looked  to  the  trans-^ 
formation  of  curves ;  Laplace,  as  an  analyst,  has  preferred  the 
symmetry  of  functions.  Much  as  we  admire  the  lofty  flight  and 
commanding  skill  of  the  Continental  mathematicians,  we  are  not 
blind  to  their  defects  and  errors.  They  have  long  overrated  tha 
real  value  of  the  art  of  analysis  ;  and  have  in  many  cases  applied 
it  to  objects  which  it  is  not  capable  of  attaining.  Forgetting  that 
the  most  refined  calculus  can  only  facilitate  the  combinations  o£ 
thought,  and  can  educe  no  principle  but  what  was  previously  in-». 
fused  into  it,  these  inquirers  appear  sometimes  to  imagine  them** 
selves  occupied  with  coiueniplating  the  connexion  of  actual  exist* 
ences.  In  marshalling  their  symbols,  and  performing  the  grand 
evolutions,  they  are  apt  to  overlook  those  smalhT  occasional  move* 
ments  on  which  the  final  position  really  depends.  Several  of  the 
most  eminent  ni;\th.?ntaticians  oi  the  Continent  seem  almost, to 
]^ve  persuaded  tiic?iiscives»  that,  \n,iihout  recurring  to  external  ob* 
servacion,  they  could  demonstrate  the  laws  of  motion,  and  the  pri* 
mary  relations  of  space,  and  conseque:;rIy  establish  the  principles 
pf  physicb  and  grometry,  by  a  dexterous  application  of  the  me« 
thods  of  analysis  !  That  all  this  is  mere  ill  us  ion,  requires  no  proof  | 
but  wc  may  re  nark  how  imperceptibly  the  more  obyious  trucha 
steal  upon  us,  and  become  blended  with  the  structure  of  a  Ubo« 
riouH  and  intricate  process  of  calculation. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  continental  philosophers^^ 
in  their  physical  researches,  are  by  far  too  much  disposed  to  gene- 
ralize. The  conditions  of  the  problem,  under  i^  widest  aspectj^ 
th'iy  instantly  embody  in  symbols,  and  proceed,  by  various  changes 
and  contractioris,  to  reduce  the  principal  expression  to  a  manage*^ 
ab!e  form  ;  and  not  until  then  does  the  serious  attack  commence, 
^uch  a  procedure  might  remind  us  of  the  toil  of  Penelope.  It 
^ould  surely  be  wiser  to  moderate  the  pretensions  of  analysis,  and 
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iifM  the  glaring  abuse  of  symbofc.  If,  a«  at  i  fentier  peridd,  the 
necessary  restrictions  and  abbreriations  afltoing  ifae  n»t  are.of  a  pro* 
fclem  were  previously  tnf todueed,  the  di&rential  eiipreation  that  re* 
tttks  Would  always  be  much  stmpkr,  and  less  apt  to  bewilder* 

We  would  not  pamcularly  o^ect  to  the  choice  which  M.  La* 
f>lace  has  made  of  the  law  of  ieast  aetkm.  Yet,  though  it  is  now 
deriTcd.  from  a  legitimate  source,  it  is  btit  too  apt,  we  think,  td 
betray  the  vagueness  of  its  metaphysical  origin.  The  subject  of 
jlhia  memoir  might,  we  presume,  admit  of  a  very  simple  mveseiga- 
fi«>n,  from  the  fundamental  principle  of  accelerating  or  retarding 
forces.  Since  the  differential  of  the  square  of  the  Telociry  is 
equal:  to  the  product  of  the  force  into  the  differential  of  the  space^ 
k  easily  follows,  that  a  ray  of  light  which  undergoes  the  ordinary 
tfefraction,  has  the  square  of  its  Telocity  increased  by  a  coiutant 
^quantity  ;  and  therefore,  from  the  decomposition  of  motion,  the 
tines  of  tlie  angles  of  incidence  and  of  refraction  are  pfHoportionaL 
But  when  a  ray  suffers  the  extraordinary  refraction,  it  is  moreover 
attracted  in  the  direction  of  the  short  diagonal  of  an  equilateral 
ffiomboid.  Now,  the  direct  impression  of  that  force  is  evidently 
Aminished  in  the  ratio  of  the  cosine  of  the  incltnatton  of  the  ray 
eo  that  diagonal ;  and  the  space  of  its  action  is  also  reduced  in  the 
same  ratio :  Wherefore,  by  this  combined  influence,  the  square  of 
the  velocity  of  a  ray  must  receive,  from  extraordinary  refractiouj 
a  further  augmentation,  proportioned  to  the  square  of  the  cosine 
^f  tlie  angle  which  it  makes  with  the  short  diagonal  of  the  rhom- 
boid. Hence  the  law  of  extraordinary  refraction  isr  at  once  dcr 
.<luced,  without  requiring  any  more  aid  of  the  integral  calculus. 

Does  not  such  increased  attraction  in  the  line  bisecting  the  ob- 
Jttse  solid  angles  of  a  vhomboidal  spar,  indicate  a  condensation  of 
jnolecules  in  that  direction  i  And  may  not  the  shortness  of  the 
.axis»  and  the  compression  of  the  crystal,  proceed  likewise  from 
the  same  cause  ?  Of  the  particles  of  light  which  enter  a  transpSf- 
«ent  medium,  part  suffer  internal  reflection,  and  part  are  absorbed 
in  their  passage.  These  different  effects  must  depend  on  the  casual 
4egree  of  approximation  to  the  molecules  of  die  crystal  which  lye 
adjacent  to  the  track  of  the  ray.  But  when  those  molecules  range 
more  closely  in  a  particular  direction,  as  probably  in  the  case  of 
f  celand  spr,  a  particle  of  light  that  chances  to  come  within  the 
reach  of  their  attraction,  is  deflected  from  its  ordinary  course, 
^he  nature  and  circumstances  of  this  deflection,  would  require  ma- 
nure examinatiO'i. 

1 .  On  a  Property  of  reflected  Light, 

2.  On  a  Propei  (y  of  tlic  repulsive  Fo7'ces  tv/iick  act  upon  Ligh*. 

^3/  M.  Malus. 

T^h&se  inttresting  papers  announce  some  very  curious  and  unei^- 
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pected  properties  of  light.  The  facts  are  stated  in  a  distifiety 
though  concise  manner,  and  without  such  accessary  details  as  «ic- 
i>erimenfs  so  norel  might  require,  especiatiy  from  an  observer  imk^ 
}ias  not  yet  a/ttaified  that  character  for  accuracy  which  inspires  eiip- 
jrire  confidence.  The  correctness  of  the  general  lesults  we  are 
not  inclined  to  dispute  \  and  should  those  important  discoveries  be 
afterwards  fully  confirmed,  they  wiM  certainly  constitute  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  optical'  science.  It  will  therefore  be  sufficient, 
ibr  the  present,  to  notice  their  leading  features,  reserving  the  bulk 
cf  our  remai^ks  till  they  come  again  bnefore  us  in  a  more  extendeil 
;form. 

We  have  already  described  the  property  of  double  refraction 
which  belongs  to  Icelandic  spar.  But  the  effects  produced  by 
combination  are  equally  singular.  If  a.  ray  of  ligfit  that  has  been 
split  in  its  passage  through  the  crystal,  be  received  by  another  crys» 
tsX  of  the  same  kind,  placed  in  a  similar  and  paraUel  position,  the 
yay  which  had  obeyed  the  ordinary  refraction  will  then  suffer  the 
extraordinary,  and  reciprocally  that  which  underwent  the  extraor- 
dinary refracti^m  will  sustain  the  ordinary  v  and  hence  the  image 
will  still  be  only  doubled.  If  the  second  crystal  be  now  turned 
gradually  round  in  the  same  plane,  each  portion  of  the  divided  ray 
will  again  suffer  extraordinary  refraction,  so  as  jointly  to  produce 
four  images.  But  after  the  crystal  has  quartered  its  circuit,  the 
bisection  of  the  transmitted  rays  again  stops,  and  only  a  do«Ue 
image  appears.  These  phenomena  rise  in  succession  as  the  crystal 
turns  round*  •  Nor  is  it  rec^uisite  that  the  two  crystals  should  be  of 
liie  same  sort.  The  first  may  be  carbonate  of  lead,  or  sulphate  ol 
bary  tes ;  the  second  rock  crystal,  or  crystallized  sulphur.  The  di* 
feet  light  thus  always  suffers  a  double  refraction  \  but  the  effect 
produced  on  the  transmitted  light  depends  on  the  angle  of  its  inci* 
iletice  with  the  axis  of  the  integrant  molecules,  or  the  plane  of  ita 
principal  section. 

These  facts  are  rendered  more  prominent,  by  looking  at  the 
flame  of  a  candle  through  two  prisms  of  different  substances  pos* 
messing  the  power  of  double  refraction,  and  applied  to  each  other. 
Four  images  are  generally  seen  ^  but  on  turning  one  of  the  prisma 
slowly  about  the  visual  ray,  those  images  are  reduced'  to  tmoy 
whenever  the  principal  sections  of  the  contiguous  surfaces  are  pa- 
rallel, or  at  right  angles,  llie  one  pair  of  images  gradually  de« 
cay,  while  the  other  pair  become  proportionally  brighter. 

But  this  power  of  modifying  the  rays  of  light  is  not  confined  to- 
the  double  refracting  substances.  All  bodies  can,  under  certain 
circumstances,  excite  a-  similar  impression.  Thus,  if  the  flame 
of  a  candle  reflected  at  an  angle  of  52®  45'  from,  the  surface  of 
water,  be  v^iewed  through  a  double  refracting  prism,  one  of  the 
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images  will  vanish  every  time  that  the  prism  makes  the  fourth  part 
of'  a  revolution.  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  ray  which  has 
suffered  such  reflection  from  water,  must  now  possess  the  same 
quality,  or  disposition,  as  the  extraordinary  refracted  ray,  after  itt 
escape  from  a  rhomboidal  crystal.  Other  transparent  substances^ 
whether  liquid  or  solid, manifest  a  like  property,  only  at  different  an- 
gles according  to  the  measures  of  their  refractive  powers.  This  al- 
so obtains  with  respect  to  the  internal  reflections  which  take  place 
at  the  second  surface.     Light  reflected  at  certain  angles  from  o- 

fiaque  bodies,  such  as  ebony  or  black  marble^  is  found  to  have  suf- 
ered  the  same  modification  as  that  which  has  been  deflected  in  its 
passage  through  Iceland  spar.  The  polished  metals  appear  to  form 
the  only  exception  to  this  property.  * 

If  a  ray  of  light  be  reflected  from  a  surface  of  glass  at  an  angle 
of  54**^  35',  and  strike  another  lil^e  plane  at  the  same  angle,  it  will 
experience  no  second  reflection,  but  will  enter  the  glass  with  on- 
diminished  strength.  Direct  light  is  the  most  copiously  reflected 
as  its  incidence  becomes  oblique.  The  case  is  quite  diflFerent  with 
light  that  has  been  once  reflected  ;  for  the  intensity  of  the  second 
reflection  depends  on  a  compound  relation  of  the  angles  which 
the  incident  ray  makes  with  the  mirrorsy  and  of  the  mutual  in- 
clination of  the  mirrors  themselves. 

These  curious  facts  indicate  clearly  the  operation  of  certain  at- 
tractive and  repulsive  forces,  and  appear  altogether  incompatible 
with  any  supposition  but  that  of  the  materiality  and  actual  emis- 
sion of  light,  which  the  noble  discoveries  of  Newfbn  l^ive  plac- 
ed on  so  firm  a  foundation.  In  general,  let  a  particle  of  light, 
considered  as  a  solid  however  mmute,  have  its  three  perpendi- 
cular axes  expressed  by  a,  b,  and  Cy  the  axis  a  lying  constantly  in 
the  direction  of  the  ray,  and  the  axis  b  or  e  deflected  into  the 
position  of  the  repulsive  forces  in  consequence  of  their  action ; 
and  the  phenomena  of  partial  and  total  reflection,  with  the  dis- 
tinguishing circumst;)nces  of  double  refraction,  are  all  reduced 
to  a  single  law,  which  may  be  thus  enunciated  : — Considering, 
in  the  translation  of  luminous  molecules,  their  motion  about  the 
three  principrl  axes,  the  nuniber  of  molecules  <rf  which  the  axis 
b  or  <r  vill  come  into  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  the  re- 
pul:  ivo  forces,  will  always  be  proportional  to  the  square  of  the 
sine  of  the  angle  which  these  lines  would  have  to  describe  about 

the 

*  Does  i..v^  Ms  exemption  from  the  peculiar  action  of  the  refrin* 
gent  suii^.e,  ir.ply  a  less  intimate  approach  of  the  luminous  par- 
ticles ?  t\\  f.  i.'  it  not  entirely  correspondent  with  the  theory  which 
jnakes  V^y^.i  •'<■.  t}.e  hot  or  cold  pulses  of  air  to  be  repelled  at  a 
gre.:tcr  c4:.e:'!io€  from  a  metallic  than  a  vitreous  surfaced 
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the  axis  a^  in  order  to  acquire  such  a  position  ;  and  reciprocaUfy 
the  number  of  molecules  of  which  the  axis  b  ox  c  will  approach 
nearest  to  the  direction  of  those  repulsive  forces,  will  be  propor- 
tional to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  angle  of  rotation  about 
the  axis  a»  which  would  bring  them  into  a  plane  passing  through 
the  direction  of  those  forces.  In  the  case  of  two  opposite  cry^ 
tals  having  the  power  of  double  refraction,  the  quantity  of  light 
from  the  ordinary  refraction  of  the  first,  which  again  receives  the 
ordinary  refraction  of  the  second,  is  as  the  square  of  the  sine  \ 
and  the  quantity  that  suffers  from  it  the  extraordinary  refrac- 
tion is  as  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  an  angle  formed  by  two 
planes,  the  one  passing  through  the  ordinary  ray  and  the  axis  of 
the  first  crystal,  and  the  other  passing  through  the  extraordinary 
ray  and  the  axis  of  the  second  crystal.  With  regard  to  the  com- 
bined reflection  of  light,  the  quantity  thrown  ft  on  a  second  sur- 
face, is  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  cosine  of  the  inclination 
oC  two  planes  that  pass  through  the  first  reflected  ray,  perpendi- 
cular to  each  of  t)^e  surfaces.  The  phenomena  of  double  reflec- 
tion, at  the  posterior  surface  of  transparent  crystals,  are  analogous 
to  those  of  the  refraction  in  two  cr\  stais  of  which  the  principal 
sections  are  parallel  and  their  axes  perpendicular  j  combining  like- 
wise the  property  common  to  all  diaphanous  bodies,  that,  when 
the  reflecting  surface  is  parallel  to  the  axis  c  of  the  luminous  mo- 
lecules, the  reflection  ceases  at  a  given  angle. 

Such  are  the  conclusions  which  M.  Maius  has  drawn  from  his 
Tery  delicate  experiments.  They  evince  great  precision,  and  open 
a  wide  field  for  inquiry ;  but  the  ingenious  author  modestly  con- 
tents himself  with  tracing  out  the  phenomena,  nor  ventures  to 
explore  the  system  of  forces  by  which  those  curious  effects  are 
produced.  The  particles  of  light  are  decidedly  capable  of  un* 
dergoin^  certain  changes  of  disposition,  >v''j  Sr.  influence  or  de- 
range their  subsequent  action.  If  the  globular  form  belprig  only 
to  free  collections  of  matter,  those  corpuscles  may  really  have  some 
determinate  figure  ;  and  the  conditions  of  the  several  facets  would 
then  occasion  a  property  analogous  to  that  which  has  been  vaguely 
nzmed  polarity.  But  it  appears  much  simpler  to  consider  the  par- 
ticles of  light  in  a  state  of  ultimate  tenuity,  as  atoms,  or  mere 
physical  points. 

The  facts  which  M*  Mains  has  so  nicely  observed,  remount,  we 
presume,  to  a  lugher  source,  and  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  various  phenomena  of  the  deflection  and  inflection  of  light,  and 
with  the  production  of  coloured  spaces  from  thick  or  thin  plates. 
These  abstruse  subjects  occupy  the  third  book  of  Newton's  Optica, 
which  was  confessedly  left  very  imperfect ;  and  they  still  remain 
corered  with  obscurity,  or  deformed  by  inaccurate  observation, 
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In  the  deflection  of  light,  and  its  modificition  hj  thick  plates, 
fcnow,  from  some  precise  eiperiments,  <hat  the  luminous  particles 
suflfer  an  impression,  from:  which,  m  their  progress,  they  gradeally 
recover.  The  mo^t  obvioUs  eflPect  of  a  lateral  fofce,  would  be  to 
augment,  in  a  small  degree,  the  velocity  of  the  particles,  and  con^ 
sequently  to  widen  somewhat  their  mutual  distance,  supposing 
ffhem  to  follow  each  other  ki  a  direct  line ;  and  from  this  de» 
langed  state  they  might  again  restore  themselves,  if  these  parti- 
cles have  any  analogy  to  those  of  an  elastic  ftuid. 

We  would  also  remark,  that  the  exemption'  of  polislied  metal- 
Itc  surfaces  from  the  power  of  modifying  the  incident  light,  aft 
it  indicates  a  less  intimate  approach  of  the  luminous  patticles; 
seems  entirely  correspondent  with  the  dieory  which  makes  light 
and  the  hot  or  cokf  pulses  of  w  to  be  repelled  at  a  greater  dis^ 
laftce  from  the  metals. 

Experiments  on  the  Propdgatim  ^  Sound  in  Vapours. 

By  M.  Biot. 

That  sound  is  propagated  through  elastic  media,  by  a  certahl 
tremulous  motion,  has  long  been  known  to  philosophers.  The 
invention  of  the  air-pump  by  Otto  Guericke,  near  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  demonstrated,  in  a  striking  manner,  the 
operation  of  the  atmosphere,  as  the  ordinary  vehicle  of  tran^mis*- 
sion.  But  Newton,  with  his  mighty  graro,  subjected  the  pfaeno^ 
nena  of  sound  to  the  laws  of  dyilamics.  The  patience  of  that  tran- 
scendent genius  could  surmount  every  dificulty  j  and  his  iacom^ 
parable  sagacity  often  supplied  the  defects  of  nis  calculus.  He 
showed  that  the  propagation  of  sound  is  analogous  to  that  of  uo^ 
dulations,  and  is  reducible  to  the  same  principle  as  the  motion  of 
the  pendulum.  The  velocity  with  which  sound  travels  along  the 
air,  should  therefore  be  equal  to  what  a  heavy  body  would  ac* 
quire,  hy  failing  through  half  the  height  of  a  honiogeneous  and 
equiponderant  atmosphere.  But,  at  the  mean  temperature  of  out 
climate,  this  would  amount  only  to  945  feet  in  a  second  \  while 
the  most  recent  and  accurate  observations  on  sound  give  about 
one  fifth  more,  or  a  celerity  not  less  than  1  ISO  feet  in  a  second. 
Such  a  discrepancy,  so  very  unlike  that  nice  harmony  which  in« 
variably  connects  the  results  of  calculation  with  the  measures  of 
the  celestial  phenomena,  has  long  perplexed  geometers.  Newton 
was  himself  aware  of  this  disagreement ;  but,  laying  aside  his  usual 
Caution,  he  did  not  scruple  to  resort  to  certain  hypotheses  which 
are  exceedingly  clumsy,  and  altogether  inadmissible.  He  sup* 
posed  that  each  particle  of  air  occupies  a  breadth  equal  to  toe 
eighth  or  ninth  part  of  their  interval  -,  and  that  for  every  ten  such 
particles,  ther#  is  an  adn>ixture  of  one  particle  of  a  latent  and  in'- 
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claftic  vnpotir.  Hie  ingentoas  Lambert  carried  the  affamplticfn 
R»ll  further,  and  fancied  that  air  contains,  difperfed  through  its 
fabftance,  about  one  third  of  extraneous  aiid  intangible  matter. 
The  theory  of  aerial  \ibrations  remained  in  this  unfatisfaAory 
ftate»  until  the  year  1759  \  \trhen  the  celebrated  Ligrange»  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-three,  fhone  forth  like  a  luminary^  and  gave 
a  rigOTOus  and  profound  inveftigatton  of  the  problem  in  the  iirft 
Volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Turin.  He  pointed  out  fome  mlf- 
takes  that  even  Newton  had  cominitted  in  the  rcafoning )  but 
miftakes  which,  by  a  happy  compenfation  of  ertors,  did  not  aflFcA 
eflentially  the  refuhs.  Advancing  from  thefe  difcuflions,  he  af« 
figned  the  dynamical  conditions  of  undulation,  which,  after  the 
proper  limitations,  were  redttced  to  an  equation  involving  partial 
difr<:rences  of  the  ftrcond  order.  But  this  refined  branch  of  ana^ 
lyfis,  invented  by  Dalembert  and  Euler,  is  ftill  fo  imperfeA,  tbat^ 
in  order  to  integrate  the  final  expreffion,  it  had  become  requifite 
to  omit  the  higher  powers  of  the  difierenttals*  Yet,  after  all  this 
difplay  of  accurate  refearch,  and  fkilful  adaptation  of  fjmbols^ 
followed  by  a  lax  and  incomplete  calculus,  the  fame  conclufion 
was  obtained,  as  that  which  Newton  had  derived  chiefly  from  the 
force  of  analogy  and  fagacity  of  obfervation )  and  ^hilofophertf 
were  thus  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  to  content  tiiemfelves  with  re- 
cording the  variance  between  fa£l  and  experiment  in  regard  to  the 
celerity  of  found,  or  with  referring  that  difcrepancy  to  fome  extra* 
neous  influence. 

Laplace  has  lately, .  from  an  application  of  the  recerrt  dtfco<* 
veries  on  heat,  propofed  a  conjeAure  which  would  feem  to  ob« 
viate  die  principal  difficulty.  When  a  portion  of  air  is  com-* 
prefled,  its  capacity  for  heat  becomes  diminiflied^  and  its  tempe-* 
rature  is  therefore  eltvated.  The  changes  art  fometimes  very 
confiderablc.  Thus,  air  fuddenlv  fqueezed  into  the  twentieth 
part  of  its  bulk,  by  help  of  a  Imall  condenfing  fyringe,  will 
cafiiy  fet  fire  to  a  bit  of  tinder,  or  even  a  few  grains  of  gun- 
powder. M.  Laplace  hence  inferred,  that  the  particles  of  air  fuf« 
iering  a  fuccelfive  compreffion  from  the  rolling  tide  of  found, 
will  evolve  heat,  and  therefore  acquire  an  augmented  clafticity, 
which  muft  likewife  increafe  the  velocity  of  propagation.  But, 
by  a  contrary  procefs,  air,  on  being  dilated,  has  its  capacity  for 
heat  enlarged,  and  confequently  its. temperature  deprefled.  Since^ 
therefore,  each  pulfe,  which  canies  the  impreflien  of  found,  con- 
fills  of  two  oppofite  portions  of  air,  alternately  contracting  and 
dilating,  the  heat  extricated  fiom  the  one,  might  at  firft  apoear 
to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  cold  proceeding  from  the  otner. 
Oat  thefe  antagonift  energies,  fo  far  from  mutually  countcraAing, 
mud  really  confpire  in  producing  the  fame  effect.  If  the  heac 
elicited  by  their  contrafiion  quickens  the  return  of  the  aerial  par-* 
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ticlesy  the  cold  occaGoned  bf  their  dilatation  likewife  accelerates 
their  collapfe  ;  and  thus  both  caufes  equally  concur  m  fhortenitig 
the  fit  of  pulfation,  and  confequently  in  giving  additional  fwift- 
Hefs  to  the  tranfmiiTjon  of  found.  • 

M.  Biot,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Laplace,  folicitous  to  confirm 
this  hypothcfis  by  the  evidence  of  experiment,  has,  with  that  view, 
devifed  a  plan,  which  feenas  very  ingenious  and  novel  in  the  con- 
ception. It  is  well  known  that  the  elafticity  of  vapour,  left  to  it^ 
felfy  depends  merely  on  its  degree  of  temperature.  Every  change 
of  eladicity,  however  partial  or  temporary,  muft  hence  indicate  a 
correfpondine  alteration  of  heat.  Biot,  therefore,  tried  whether 
found,  which  is  only  conveyed  by  the  fluduations  of  elafticity* 
tan  be.  tranfmitted  through  perfe£^  vapour.  His  experiments 
were  made  at  Arcueil,  in  the  prefence  oJf  Benholkt  and  Laplace. 
To  the  neck  of  a  glab  balloon,  containing  about  nine  Engliflr 
gallons,  a  ilop-cock  was  nicely  fitted ;  and  a  fmall  bell  having 
been  fufpnded  within  the  cavity,  a  little  water  was  then  intro- 
duced. The  air  was  next  carefully  extra^ed,  leaving  only  vapour 
behind.  On  agitating  the  bell,  a  feeble  fo^nd  was  heard, — the 
temperature  being  only  about  66  degrees  of  Fahrenheit '^s  fcale. 
Buty  remo^ng  the  balloon  into  a  ftove,  at  a  heat  of  115%  the 
vapour  being  now^much  denfer,  the  found  became  very  audible 
and  didind^.  It  was  therefore  decided,  that  vapour  Fs  fufceptl- 
bie  of  alternate  compreflion  and  dilatation,  and  confequently  that 
the  vibration  of  foilnd  is  produ£Live  of  correfponding  changes  oif 
temperature* 

Admitting,  however,  the  justnefs  of  the  principle  thus  efta^ 
blilhecL  we  contend,  that  it  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  explica- 
tion  of^  the  difcrepancy  which  M.  Laplace  has  fought  to  remove, 
i^or,  fince  the  celerity  of  pulfation  is  as  the  fquare  of  the  elafti* 
city,  it  would  require  each  aerial  wave  to  have  its  elafticity  aug- 
mented in  the  proportion  of  two  to  three,  and  confequently  to 
have  its  temperature  raifed  12c  degrees  of  Fahrenhcit^s  fcale.  But, 
to  evolve  this  heat,  the  fuccemve  portions  of  air  muft  have  been 
condenfed  into  the  fifth  of  their  ufual  fpace ;  and,  to  produce 
fuch  violent  compreflion,  it  would  be  necefTary  to  fuppoie  a  ra- 
pidity of  impact  equal  to  3350  feet  in  a  fecond*  Can  we  ima- 
gine, that  the  fimple  tranfmiflion  of  found  Qiould  rend  the  at- 
mofphere  with  fucn  tremendous  conculTion  ?  The  meafure  of 
impulGon  which  thofe  eiFe£ls  would  imply,  utterly  exceeds  any 
thing  ever  witnciTcd  upon  earth.  The  utmoft  rapidity  of  a  cannon 
ball  is  only  aooo  feet  m  a  fecond  ;  and  to  imprefs  a  velocity  of 
3350  feet,  even  for  a  fingle  inftant,  moft  aiTuredly  furpaflcs  the 
human  faculties. — But  the  hypothefisof  Laplace  is  expofed  to  ano* 
ihCT  obje£lion,  which  fcems  entirely  conplufive.    Since  the  intenCty 
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6f  pulsation,  and  therefore  the  degree  of  heat  eicited,  musf  depend 
on  the  quickness  of  impact,  it  woCild  thence  follow,  that  the  velo- 
city of  sound  is  materialljr  affected  by  the  mode  of  its  production. 
Yet  this  inference  is  contradicted  by  observation.  All  sounds, 
whether  acute  or  grave,  are  found  to  travel  through  the  atmos-* 
phere  with  the  same  celeiity.— Nor  are  these  the  only  objections 
which  may  be  urged.  If  the  atmosphere  suffered  by  the  passage 
of  sound  such  excessive  commotiort,  as  to  vibrate  in  each  succes- 
sive pulse  through  a  range  of  fivd  times  its  d^n^ity,  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  would  bie  totally  changed^  since  the  previous  in- 
Tcstigatton  was  grounded  on  a  supposition  that  the  limits  of  oscil- 
lation are  infinitely  small.  The  hypothesis  advanced,  so  far  froni 
correcting  the  result  of  calculation,  would,  therefore,  Occasion  i 
complete  derangemenh 

But  though  Lagrange  rightly  determined  the  equation  of  aerial 
pulses,  he  was  unable  to  effect  its  complete  integration.  Might 
not  the  difference  proceed  from  his  omitting  all  the  powers  of  the" 
differentials  beyond  the  second  ?  In  such  delicate  processes,  the 
example  of  Clairaut  should  teach  us  caution.  That  able  geome^ 
ter,  on  revising  his  investigation  of  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, and  resuming  some  terms  which  he  had  before  neglectedi 
obtained  a  result  conformable  to  nature,  and  exactly  the  doubtd 
of  what  was  at  first  assigned.  Till  the  integral  calculus  has  ar- 
tived  at  much  greater  perfection,  it  will  often  be  requisite  for  the 
analyst,  in  the  solution  of  dynamical  questions,  to  descend  froni 
his  elevation,  and  seek  to  simplify  the  differential  expressions  by  a 
sober  and  judicious  application  of  the  principles  of  physics. 

Imagine  a  string  of  particles  or  physical  points  A,  B,  C,  D,  £, 
F,  &c.  In  a  state  of  rest  or  mutual  balance.  If  A  were  pushed 
nearer  to  B,  and  then  suddenly  abandoned,  it  would  recoil  with 
a  motion  exactly  similar  to  the  oscillation  of  a  pendulum.  The 
time  of  this  relapse  might  easily  be  determined  from  a  compari-^ 
son  of  the  force  of  gravity  with  that  of  elasticity,*  pr  from  the 
number  of  particles  contained  in  a  column  of  equipoise.  Th^ 
minute  interval  between  the  adjacent  particles,  being  now  divided 
by  the  duration  of  each  fit  of  contraction,  will  give  the  velocity 
with  which  the  vibratory  influence  shoots  along  the  chain  of  com- 
niunic:)tion.  This  simple  investigation  leads  still  to  the  same 
result  as  before.  But  it  proceeds  on  assumptions  w)iich  are  evi- 
dently incorrect ;  for  it  supposes  the  pulses  to  follow  each  othei* 
in  accurate  succession,  every  contraction  terminating  as  the  next 
begins.  Since  the  particles,  however,  do  not  exist  in  a  state  of 
Insulation,  while  B  repels  A,  it  must  likewise  press  against  C ; 
and  C,  in  its  turn,  must  gradually  affect  D.  Betore  the  contrac- 
tion of  A  and  B  is  completed,  tlvit  of  B  and  C  is  therefore 
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partially  performed ;  and  thU  anticipated  influence  may  eren  ex« 
tend  to  the  remoter  particles.  Nor  is  the  system  of  mutual  ac« 
tlon  at  all  materially  disturbed  by  such  anticipations.  Each  puU 
satlon  is  performed  in  the  same  way,  as  if  it  were  quite  detached  ^ 
only  the  succeeding  one  is  partly  accomplished  before  the  regular 
period  of  its  commencement.  The  velocity  of  aerial  undulation 
IS  in  this  way  much  accelerated.  To  estimate  the  quantity  of 
correction  due  to  that  cause,  does  not  require  any  great  profusion 
of  calculus  \  but  it  would  lead  us  into  a  tedious  digression,  alto- 
gether foreign  to  the  nature  of  this  Journal. 

We  cannot,  howeycr,  dismiss  the  conjecture  proposed  by  M.^ 
Laplace,  without  remarking,  that  it  serves  at  least  to  elucidate 
the  explication  which  Professor  Leslie  has  given  of  the  curious 
phenomenon  hypotfaetically  and  inaccurately  termed  the  radiatiotv 
^  heat.  Heaving  efttablialied>  by  experiment,  that  such  disper* 
sion  never  takesi  place  but  in  some  species  of  gas,  and  that  the 
impression  is  not  conveyed  by  the  actual  transfer  of  the  heated 
portions  of  the  fluid,  the  conclusion  hence  appeared  irresistible, 
that  this  communication  of  heat  must  be  perfotmed,  by  means  of 
the  only  other  motion  of  which  an  cKutic  medium  is  susceptible, 
or  by  its- internal  oscillations.  The  author  haa>  indeed  stated  the- 
result  of  induction  with  excessive  brevity }  nor  has- he  at  all  sought 
to  varnish  over  a^  subject  which  is  naturally  difficult.  To  compre* 
liend  the  process  distinctly,  would  require  some  attention  and 
reach  of  tliought^  not  quite  in  the  taste  of  the  multitude  of  che- 
mical amateurs.  It  is  the  present  fashion  to  exclaim  against  tlieo« 
ry,  and  yet  indolently  to  admit  the  most  vague  and  flimsy  assump-^ 
tions.  The  principle  of  the  transmission  of  heat  by  the  agency  of 
aerial  pulsation,  has  not,  tfierefore,  attracted  that  notice,  wbich^ 
from  its  extent  and  precision,  it  so  justly  deserves.^  But  when  it- 
shall  be  fully  developed  and  strengthened  by  the  concurringana* 
logics^  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being  generally  entbraced  as  the 
true  exposition  of  the  moit  which  Nature  employs  for  producing 
an  important  class  of  operations  in  the  pbysioaa  world.— Let  AM, 
BN,  CO,  DP,  &c.  represent  a  series  of  atmospheric  pulses,  eacb 
pulse  being  composed  of  two  distinct  portionsi  whicn  alternately 
contract  and  dilate.  The  part  A,  relapsing  from  a  state  of  expan- 
sion, delivers  its  surplus  heat  to  M,  which  now  expands,  and  has^ 
consequently  its  capacity  enlarged*  This  M,  next  contracting, 
abandons  its  heat  to  the  absorption  of  B,  which  comes  in  turn  to 
dilate.  The  charge  of  heat  is  therefore  conveyed  through  the 
atmosphere,  and  with  the  rapidity  of  sound,  by  a  successive 
transfier  along  the  chain  of  undulating  spaces.  In  like  manner^ 
an  impression  of  cold  might  be  communicated  to  distant  objects 
by  the  system  of  internal  i^ibrations,  the  primary  contraction  be* 
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ing  followed  by  a  correspondiflg  expansion  in  regular  sequence. 
It  forms  no  solid  objection,  that  the  existence  of  those  hot  or  cold 
pulses  IS  not  cognizable  to  the  senses.  If  we  had  not  recourse 
to  analogical  deduction,  we  shduld  not  have  discovered  that  sound 
itself  is  propagated  through  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  internal 
vibrations.  But  such  aerial  vibrations  do  not  always  produce 
sound.  A  certain  quickness  in  the  successimi  of  pulses  seems  ne- 
cessary to  malce  an  impression  on  our  organ  of  hearing ;  and  tl^.e 
peculiar  influence  of  a  hot  or  cold  suiface  may  disperse  itself  in 
gentle  undulations,  without  exciting  in  the  air  that  (remor  whicli 
causes  noise. 

Experiments  on  the  Propagation  <^  Sound  through  solid  Bodies 
and  through  Air  in  very. long  Tubes.    By  M.  Biot. 

It  is  well  known  that  air  is  not  essential  to  the  propagation  of 
sound,  which  can  be  transmitted  through  any  elastic  medium,  solid* 
liquid,  or  gaseous.  The  celerity  of  its  flight  is  also  much  greater 
in  thedenser  substances.  This  fact  has  been  ascertained  in  Den- 
mark and  England^  by  direct  experiments  on  the  sound  conducted 
through  beams  of  wood  and  stretched  wires,— >through  water  and 
sheets  of  ice.  It  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  observations  made  by 
Hassenfratz  in  the  subterranean  quarries  extended  under  the  sice 
of  Paris.  The  ingenious  Chladni  proposed  to  determine  the  re- 
lative swiftness  ol  transmission  through  a  solid  body,  merely 
from  the  note  which  a  rod  of  the  given  materials  yields  when  ex* 
cited  into  a  tremor  by  friction.  « 

M.  Biot,  whose  attention  is  ever  sAert,  has  seized  the  occasion 
of  some  considerable  improvements  now  going  forward  in  the 
capital  of  France,  to  repeat  similar  experiments  with  great  pre- 
cision. The  pipes  intended  to  convey  water  to  that  metropolis 
consist  of  cylinders  of  cast  iron,  each  eight  feet  three  inches'  in 
length ;  the  joints  are  secured  by  a  collar  of  lead  nearly  half  an 
inch  thick,  covered  with  pitched  cotton  rag,  and  strongly  com- 
pressed by  screws.  Into  one  end  of  the  compound  pipe,  was  in- 
serted an  iron-hoop,  holding  a  bell  with  a  clapper ;  and  at  the 
other  end,  the  observer  was  stationed.  In  these  observations,  M. 
£tot  was  occasionally  assisted  by  M.  Bouvard  or  M.  Mains,  colo- 
nel of  arrillery,  and  by  Martin,  a  chronometer-maker.  On  strik- 
in;;  the  clapper  at  once  against  the  -bell  and  the  inside  of  the 
tube,  two  distinct  sounds  were  heard  at  the  xemote  extremity^ 
the  one  sent  through  the  iron,  and  the  other  conducted  along  the 
«ir.  The  interval  between  those  sounds  was  measured  by  a  chro- 
nometer that  marked  half-seconds.  In  the  first  experiment,  the 
pipe  consisted  of  78  pieces;  its  length,  exclusive  of  the  lea^ 
rings^  was  0^7  feet  *,  and  the  interval  between  the  two  sounds  was 
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ascertained,  from  a  mean  of  -fifiy  trials,  to  be  .51S".  But  the 
ordinary  propagation  of  sound  through  the  atmosphere  would,  at 
that  temperature,  hare  required  *5'i9'' 'y  and  consequently  the 
diiFerence,  .0S1'\  must  give  the  time  of  transmission  through  the 
metallic  tube. — |n  another  experiment,  the  assemblage  of  pipesy 
including  the  leaden  joints,  extended  to  95bQ  feet,  or  nearly  half 
a  mile ;  and  on  a  medium  of  200  trials  the  two  sounds  were 
heard  at  the  interval  of  2.79  seconds.  Ihe  time  which  sound 
would  take,  according  to  the  calculation,  to  travel  the  same  dis* 
fanre  through  the  air,  is  2.. 5  seconds  ;  whence  the  diderence, 
.29'^  marks  the  time  of  conveyance  along  the  combined  tubes. 
But  M.  Biot  was  enabled,  by  ingeniously  varying  the  eKperimcnt, 
to  arrive  directly  at  th?t  conclusion,  without  employing  any  pre- 
vious computation.  He  concludes,  from  numerous  combined 
trials,  that  the  true  quantity  was  .26";  and  therefore  that  sound 
is  transmitted  ten  or  twelve  times  faster  through  cast  iron  than 
through  the  atmosphere. 

The^e  experiments  sufficiently  confirm  the  results  of  abstract 
theory.  Perhaps  cast  iron  is  more  languid  in  its  tremors  than  the 
purer  malleable  iron.  Chladni  had  assigned  the  celerity  of  vi- 
bration  through  iron  and  glass  at  17300  feet  in  a  second  ;  and 
Leslie  had  shown,  in  one  of  the  curious  notes  annexed  to  his  boc^ 
on  Heat,  that  through  a  fir  board  the  veloci'y  of  impulsion,  which 
he  proved  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  vibration,  is  175^00  feet  in  a 
second,  y/t  wish  that  some  experiments  on  a  large  scale  were 
made  on  the  time  of  thf  transmission  of  sound  through  water. 
•Fhey  could  not  fail,  we  are  sure,  to  Ipad  to  consequences  highly 
instructive  ip  the  economy  of  nature. 

Besides  the  p:^per  which  we  have  new  analy7ed,  this  volume 
contains  several  chemical  dissertations  of  no  ordinary  value,  though 
the  Icng'h  of  our  prectdlng  obierrations  will  prevent  us  from  go- 
ing very  fully  into  their  examination.  There  are  pne  or  two,  how- 
ever, on  which  we  shall  subjoin  a  few  remarks. 

On  the  relation  bet'xeen  the  Oxijdation  of  Metaky  and  the  ca- 
pacity of  Saturation  of  their  Qj^jfds  bj/  Acids.  By  INl.  Gay- 
Lussac.     Read  at  the  Institute,  DcceOiber  5th,  ibO:i. 

Mr  D^ltoTi,  in  hjs  *  New  System  of  Chemical  Philosophy,' 
pub'ished  in  the  beginning^  of  1^08,  maintains,  thnt  bodies  com- 
bine only  in  certain  definite  proportions,  and 'that  all  metallic 
rxvds  of  the  same  class  possess  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen,  and 
difrer  from  each  other  solely  in  the  pi-jportion  or  metallic  matter 
they  contain.  According  to  his  theory,  one  portion  of  metal,  in 
its  first  state  of  oxydation,  requires  for  its  saturation  one  portion 
of  add.  Now,  it  is  well  known  thor  some  metals,  when  highly 
pxydH.tcd3  fake  nicrc  acid  to  dissolve  tuciu  than  when  oxvdut;.>d  in 

an 
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an  inferior  degree.  Of  course  it  follows,  that  one  portion  of  men- 
tal, in  its  second  state  of  oxydation^  ought,  if  it  takes  up  more 
acid,  to  taAce  up  at  least  twice  as  much  as  it  did  in  the  first ;  or, 
to  employ  a  more  general  form  of  expressiotii  it  should  always 
be  found,  that  the  quantity  of  acid  in  metallic  salts,  so  constitut- 
ed, is  directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  orygen  in  the 
oxyd,— the  very  principle  which  M.  Gay-Lussac  endeavours  to 
demonstrate  in  this  memoir.  We  shall  not  pretend  to  determine 
the  claims  to  originality  which  our  author  tacitl?  makes,  or  to  risk 
a  conjecture  whether  or  not  he  is  indebted  to  Mr  Dalton.  That 
the  principle  maintained  by  bofh  is  the  same,  we  conceive  to  be 
undeniable ;  and  it  is  certain  that  M.  Gay-Lussac  was  in  posses^- 
aion  of  the  English  work,  if  not  before,  at  least  within,  twenty- 
four  days  after  this  memoir  was  read  (and  long  before  it  was  pub- 
lished), as  he  expressly  refers  to  it,  in  another  paper  of  that  date, 
as  a  work  with  which  he  was  familiar. 

The  facts  advanced  by  our  author,  in  support  of  the  principle, 
consist  chiefly  in  the  phenomena  which  occur  during  the  precipi- 
tation of  one  metal  by  another.  Thus,  when  neutral  solutions 
of  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  nitrate  of  silver,  are 
precipitated  by  zinc,  iron  and  copper,  respectively,  it  is  inferred, 
as  no  gas  appears  to  be  extricated,  that  merely  a  transfer  of  the 
oxygen  and  acid  is  made  from  one  metal  to  the  other. 

By  similar  facts  and  reasonings,  the  principle  is  extended  to 
salts  containing  metals  at  their  maximum  of  oxydation  ;  and  theii 
it  is  applied  to  the  sulphites  by  means  of  a  calculation  depending 
on  two  facts  }-«the  change  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  heat,  into  oxy- 
l^en  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  ;  and  the  curious  circumstance  that, 
during  the  conversion  of  sulphite  into  sulphate  of  lead,  the  neutral 
state  of  the  salt  undergoes  no  alteration.  Our  author,  in  an  ob- 
servation at  the  end  of  this  memoir,  attempts  to  prove,  that  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  in  sulphurets  formed  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  or  the  hydrosulphurets  on  metallic  salts,  is 
directly  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  previously  com- 
bined with  the  metal. 

We  havto  not  entered  into  a  minute  analysis  of  this  memoir^ 
nor  pointed  out  the  particular  application  of  the  author's  con- 
clusions, because  the  hypothesis  which  he  endeavours  to  esta- 
blish appears  te  us  to  stand  in  need  of  much  additional  con^^ 
6rmation.  The  series  of  facts  on  which  it  rests,  strikes  us, 
at  first  sight,  as  far  too  narrow  and  limited  for  the  basis  of 
80  extensive  an  inference  ;  and  some  of  the  experiments  referred 
to  in  proof  of  its  truth,  seem  to  us  contradictory  to  each  other. 
Oar  author  nowhere  adverts  to  the  nature  of  the  sub  and  super 
acid  salts,  the  very  existence  of  either  of  which  equally  opposes 
(he  hypothesis  thaic  the  quantity  of  agid  iSj  in  all  cases,  directly 
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proportional  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  itt  the  oxyd»  A$  »  pai^ 
licular  instance,  let  us  take  tlie  tubsulphate  of  iron,  produced  by 
p3(posing  a  solution  of  the  green  sulphate  to  the  atmoiphere.  h 
is  well  known^  that,  during  its  formation,  the  liquid  becomes 
sensibly  acid ;— but  how  is  this  phenomenon  to  be  reconciled 
\rirh  the  hypothesis,  according  to  which,  as  the  metal  acquires 
more  oxygen,  it  should  possess  a  gteatw  capacity  for  acid,  and 
retain  that  with  which  it  was  combined,  with  additional  force  i 
To  remove  this  objection,  it  would  be  necessary  to  prove,  that  the 
acid,  in  this  case,  exists  pnly  in  mechanical  mixture  with  th# 
oxyd,  and  not  in  chemical  union,  which  is  highly  improbablov 
Many  other  instances  of  a  similar  nature  might  be  quoted. 

The  spirit  of  theory  and  generalization,  in  short,  is  evidently 
too  much  indulged  throughout  this  memoir;  and  the  ingenioot 
author  is  so  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  his  hypothesis,  though 
countenanced  but  by  a  few  insulated  facts,  that  he  does  not 
scruple  to  set  it  up  as  the  very  standard  and  test  of  truth,  by 
which  the  accuracy  of  the  laborious  experience  of  other  philoso* 
phers  is  to  be  estimated  and  eontrouled.    He  has,  in  some  other 
of  his  late  inquiries  (which  we  hope  to  be  able  to  refer  to  on  a 
future  occasion},  as  well  as  in  this,  followed  the  path  originally 
struck  out  by  Mr  Dalton,  and  pursued  by  him  with  much  indus- 
try and  talent.    The  idea  of  uniform  proportions  in  all  chemical 
combinations,  has  received- support  from  some  other  chemists  of 
high  authority ;  but  the  fact,  we  conceive,  is  still  very  far  from 
bemg  established ;  nor  can  we  investigate  too  rigorously,  or  se- 
ceive  with  too  much  caution,  general  principles  which  are  tntend- 
fsd  to  be  applied  to  correct  the  results  of  actual  experiment  and 
analysis.     The  quantities  of  elen^entary  materials  which  form 
compound  bodies,   and  the  nature  of  their  arrangements,    are 
scarcely  susceptible  of  rigorous  demonstration.     A^  J^U  ^  few 
facts  only  have  been  compared  in  relation  to  these  numerical  doc- 
trines ;  and  any  decision  upon  them  will  be  premature.    We  hope 
soon  to  be  enabled  to  resume  this  important  subject,  with  beticr 
grounds  of  conclusion.     In  the  mean  time,  we  would  earnestly 
recommend  the  most  niinute  experiinental  inquiry,  in  ail  cases  in 
which  mathenutics  are  applied  to  chemistry.    To  use  the  words  of 
jSoerhaave,  '*  egregia  illius  ancilla  e&t,'fr-non  alia  pejor  domtaa.  *' 

1.  Of  the  Action  of  Vegetable  Acids  on  /llco^l^  both  mi/i  mid 
wifhotit  tie  intervention  of  a  Mineral  Acid' 

£•  Of  the  Combination  of  Acids  witi  Vegetable  and  Animal  Sub- 
slanf^s.  By  M*  Then^rd.  Re4d  at  the  Institute,  Novem- 
ber 2i5,  1807. 

The  new  facts  detailed  in  the  first  memoir  are  processes  for 
fpf ming  comjKmnds  by  distilling  the  Sialic,  malic,  citric^  gallic  and 
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Uftafoos  acidS)  reffif£lively  with  alcohol  and  a  mineral  acid.  The 
fobftaoces  thiu  produced,  are  all  analogous  to  each  other)  and  to 
the  oil  of  benzoin  difco?ered  by  Scheeie ;  and^  according  to  M« 
Thenard's  experimentSi  thej  are  entirely  free  from  the  mineral 
acid  employed.  Thefe  fa^s  are  both  new  and  curious ;  and 
others  are  brought  forward  which  are  alfo  curiouSy  but  not  new. 
fiueh,  for  inftance,  are  fome  of  our  author's  experiments  refpefling 
aoetic  ether,  particularly  the  procefa  by  which  ne  fucceeded  in  pro- 
curing it  without  the  intenrention  of  a  mineral  acid.  Few  che- 
niftst  we  conceive^  can  be  ignorant  of  this  methodi  as  it  was 
known  as  long  ago  as  17591  when  the  Count  de  Lauragais  made 
it  public.  His  refultSy  indeed,  were  tonfidered  as  incorreA  by 
ficheele ;  but  their  accuracy  has  fince  been  well  eftabliflied  by  M^ 
Pelletier  and  Dr  Henry,  as  well  as  by  the  experiments  of  M.  The* 
nard  himfeJf.  Whether  this  neglect  towards  the  inquiries  of 
thefe  gentlemen,  was  intentional  or  not,  on  the  part  of  our  author, 
is  of  very  little  confequence }  for,  whilft  the  records  of  chemical 
difcorery  exift,  philofopheis  may  reft  sflTured  that  juftice  will  be 
done  to  their  labours  fooner  or  later  by  the  exilightened  part  of 
oiankind. 

I#ed  by  a  train  of  reafoning  like  that  which  M#  Thenard  follow- 
ed in  concluding  the  experiments  of  Schcele  on  acetic  ether  and 
oil  of  benzoin  to  be  inconclufive^  we  cannot  but  think  the  in- 
veftigation  here  brought  forward  of  die  fame  defcription ;  and 
that  much  remaioe  to  be  done,  before  the  nature  of  the  new  fub^ 
ftanees  will  be  fully  underilood.  They  are  confidercd  by  our  au- 
thor as  combinations  merely  of  tlte  vegetable  acids  and  alcohol ; 
and  he  aflferts,  that  the  mineral  acid  employed  in  the  operation,  a£ia 
no*other  part  than  that  of  condenCilg  the  vegetable  acid  and  alco- 
hol, and  of  inducing  in  each  a  ftate  that  difpofes  them  to  com* 
bine.  This  is  poffibie  \  but  it  is  not  demonftrated  by  any  experi- 
ments he  has  defcribed*  Independent  of  the  failure  of  all  his  at.- 
•lempcs  to  form  the  combination  directly t  there  are  many  reafoas 
which  would  induce  a  cautious  inquirer  to  refufe  his  afl<:nt  to  th<i 
propofitipn*  The  powers,  for  Inftance,  neceflary  to  decompof<K 
thete  f  jbftances  are  apparently  inconfiftent  with  the  difi^culty  of 
fomiMng  them.  Our  author  found  that  a  ftrong  folution  of  potafh 
required  a  confiderable  time  to  feparate  the  acid  from  the  alcohol. 
Their  denfities,  too,  as  well  as  thofe  of  ethers  which  they  fo 
much  refcmble  in  their  formation,  are  contrary  to  the  chemical 
law,  that  compounds  ufuaDy  poHcfs  a  fpecific  gravity  greater  than 
the  mean  fpecific  gravity  of*  the  bodies  which  enter  into  their  com^ 
pofition.  It  may  be  faid,  and  it  appears  more  confident  with  tl)e 
phenomena,  that  the  ai&nirics  which  preferve  the  vegetable  acids 
and  alcohol  in  their  perfect  Itates,  are  broken  by  the  mineral  acid  \ 
and  jchat,  Iron;  a  new  arrapgcuneat  of  the  elements  of  both  bodies. 
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the  fubftances  in  queftion  are  formed.  M.  Tbenard  is  evidently 
premature  in  his  conclufions  concerning  thefe  bodieSi  particularly 
as  he  endeavours  to  eftablifh  on  them  a  general  principle.  The 
details,  too,  are  not  fufficiently  ample  to  render  his  memoir  com- 
plete and  (atisfa^ory ;  or  to  convince  others  of  the  juftncfs  of  his 
opinions. 

From  the  new  fads,  our  author  conceived  it  probable,  that 
acids,  in  genera),  are  capable  of  being  combined  with  ail  animal 
and  vegetable  fubftances.  The  fubje^  of  his  fecond  memoir  was 
to  afcertaiTi  how  f^r  this  idea  might  be  corred.  With  this  inten- 
tion, he  ftateSf  that  he  very  carefully  examined  the  compound 
formed  by  paffing  oxymuri'ttic  acid  g.is  through  alcohol,  and  th« 
fttbftsnce  known  by  the  name  of  artificial  camphor,  produced  hj 
the  abfbrption  of  muriatic  acid  gas  by  oil  of  turpentine*  The 
tnoA  fingular  property  noticed  in  thefe  bodies,  is  the  (Irength  with 
which  dieir  elements  are  combined.  The  acid  M.  Thenard  has 
afcertain^d,  is  not  eafily  feparated  by  the  ftrongeft  alkaline  fclu- 
tions.  From  his  experiments,  and  the  ftriking  analogy  exifting 
between  artificial  camphor  and  muriatic  ether,  he  concludes,  con- 
trary to  the  opinions  of  Gehlen,  and  others  who  have  ftudied  the 
fubjed,  and  apparently  with  great  propriety,  that  the  artificial 
camphor  is  a  compound  nM>rcly  of  muriatic  acid  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine }  and  that  the  other  fubftance  is  a  fimilar  compound  of  the 
fame  acid,  and  a  body  which  .he  hau^  not  been  able  to  obtain  in  an 
uncombined  ftate.  In  fupport  of  his  coojedure,  he  refers  to  the 
known  combinations  of  acids  with  animal  and  vegetable  fubftan* 
ces.  The  fads  are  in  his  favour ;  yet  the  proofs  which  they  af- 
ford only  itrengthen  an  analogy,  but  do  not  cftablilh  the  truth  of 
ihe  opinion. 

Our  author's  obfenrations  on  the  combinations  of  tannin,  are 
not  new.  Mr  Davy  has  noticed  thofe  combinations  in  a  paper 
on  Tannin,  publiflied  in  the  Phtlofophical  Tranfa£tions  for  1 803 ; 
and  they  have  fince  been  defcribed  by  Tromsdorf  and  Bouilion-La*- 
prange.  M.  Thenard's  opinion  on  the  artificial  tannin  of  Mr  Hat- 
chett,  is  remarkable  for  its  precipitancy  and  improbability ;  and  is 
advanced  with  a  flippancy  very  unworthy  of  the  philofopbical  cha« 
X'ik&tT.  He  conCders  it  as  a  combination  merely  of  nitnc  acid  and 
vegetable  matter.  Even  if,  by  vegetable  matter,  he  means  char- 
coal, we  are  of  opinion  that  he  has  difiorted  the  faft  to  make  it 
iak  his  hypothefis )  and,  though  he  is  fupported  by  M.  Chcvreul, 
who,  it  is  faid,  in  a  no:e  annexed  to  the  volume,  will  find  it  an 
cafy  matter  to  determine  the  queftion,  we  confcfs,  that  we  fhal| 
prefer  Mr  Hatchett's  views  of  the  fubje£^,  till  the  notion  of  the 
French  chcmills  is  eftabliihed  by  experiments  and  arguments  of  a 
dlif.'ient  kifid  from  any  that  we  meet  with  in  this  paper. 
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We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits  ;.bQt  we  cannot  resist  the. 
pleasure  of  noticing,  thoujfh  in  the  most  cursory  manneri  a  v^ 
luable  paper  by  Thenard  and  Guy-Lussac  on  the  subjc^ct  of  the 
new  alkaline  met^U.  It  contains  the  substance  of  eight  memoirs 
communicated  to  the  National  Instituie  of  France,  and  which 
treated  of  the  nature  and  relations  of  those  singular  products*  Mr 
Davy's  brilliant  discovery  of  the  metal  of  potash,  was  no  sooner 
known  in  Paris>  than  the  chemists  of  that  capital  eagerly  hastened 
to  explore  a  new  track.  The  researches  of  Thenard  and  Gay- 
Lttssac  appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  uncommon  ingenuity 
and  success.  By  fusing  with  intense  heat,  in  a  cleaiv.  gun-barrel^ 
the  caustic  potash  in  contact  with  iron  filings,  and  condensing  the 
sublimate  by  the  application  of  excessive  cold  at  the  other  extre^ 
mity  of  the  barrel,  they  procured  a  quantity  of  the  fluid  metal  at 
much  less  expense,  and  in  far  greater  quantity,  than  that  which  is 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  galvanic  process.  They  were  hence  en.- 
aUed  to  examine  the  combinations  of  this  new  substance  on  a 
pretty  large  scale.  In  a  similar  way,  the  metal  of  soda  was  pro- 
cured. The  action  of  these  metals,  among  other  striking  effects,  oc« 
casions  the  decomposition  of  ammonia  and  of  the  acid  of  borax.- 

In  combining  .their  analyses,  MM.  Thenard  and  Gay-Lussac,  if 
we  may  judge  from  this  short  abstract,  displ^nyjuster  views  and  clos- 
er philosophical  deduction,  than  are  generally  met  with  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  mer^  chemists.  They  have  established,  we  think,  most 
convincingly,  that  the  new  metals  are  not  simpie  substances,  but 
really  compounds  of  the  several  bases  with  hydrogen.  To  the 
arguments  here  brought  forward,  we  would  add  another  consider- 
ation,  grounded  on  analogy.  Every  compound  must  have  the  in« 
termedtate  density  of  its  distinct  ingredients.  But  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  alkaline  metals,  one  of  which  floats  on  water,  is 
far  less  than  that  of  the  substances  from  which  they  are  derived. 
Does  not  this  clearly  indicate  the  union  of  their  bases  with  sonoe 
attenuated  species  of  matter,  such  as  hydrogen,  which,  by  its  in- 
fusion, may  widely  distend  the  primary  molecules,  and  thus  re- 
duce the  compound  to  a  much  lower  density  i  Should  these  me- 
talloids be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  ordinary  metals,  we  can 
only  conclude,  that  all  metals  are  the  compounds  of  certain  bases 
with  hydrogen.  These  bases  may  have  not  been  yet  exhibited^ 
though  we  are  familiarly  acquainted  with  their  oxyds  and  metal- 
line hydrates,  which  would  be  considered  as  only  opposite  com- 
pounds. Such,  indeed,  is  the  present  very  loose  an4  unsettled 
atate  of  chemical  principles,  that  we.  should  not  feel  great  sur* 
prise  at  seeing  the  old  doctrine  of  phlogisfan^  with  some  modifii* 
jpations^  again  restored  to  its  former  crc^dic. 
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Art.  XI.  Travels  in  America^  performed/or  Ihe  purpose  of  eav 
ploring  tJie  Rivers  AUeghany^  MommgaMa^  Ohio  and  Missis 
sippSf  and  ascertaining  the  Produce  and  Condiiion  of  their  Bants 
afid  Vicinittf.  By  Thomas  Ashe,  Esq.  S  vol.  Sir  R.  Phillips. 
I.(Midon»  1809. 

rpHE  aotbof  of  tbie  work,  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  has  retnm^ 
^  ed  to  America  ;  but  whether  with  the  view  of  remaming 
there,  or  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  surprising  discoTeries 
which  he  has  already  made,  we  are  not  informed.  But,  whatever 
Mr  Ashe  may  hereafter  perform,  it  is  quite  certain,  according  to 
his  editor,  that  he  has  already  done  enough  to  place  him  on  a  le- 
▼el  with  our  most  celebrated  travellers.  -  He  has  produced  a  book 
which  cannot  fail,  we  are  assured,  ^  to  instruct  the  statesman,  de-- 
light  the  naturalist,  and  astonish  the  antiquary. '  It  would  be  quite 
inexcusable  in  us  to  pass  over  a  work  of  such  extraordinary  pre* 
tensions,  without  a  particular  notice. 

it  was  at  Pittsburg  that  Mr  Ashe  entered  on  the  survey  of  diese 
vast  countries  which  stretch  along  the  Ohio  and  Missisippi ;  but, 
in  the  first  part  of  his  book,  he  favours  the  reader  with  a  general 
view  of  the  Atlantic  states,  and  a  detailed  account  of  his  journey 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  head  of  the  Ohio.  And  here  he  begins 
to  discover  that  unmeasured  hatred  of  the  Americans  which  per- 
vades the  whole  of  his  narrative.  His  account  of  the  Atlantk 
states,  indeed,  forms  the  most  comprehensive  piece  of  national 
abuse  we  ever  recollect  to  have  perused.  Their  inhabitants,  it 
«eems,  are  all  abominably  vicious ;  but  in  degrees  very  nicely  dis> 
tinguished  ;— the  middle  states  being  bad^-the  northern  very  bad 
—and  the  southern  execrable. 

That  the  Americans  have  great  and  peculiar  faults,  both  in  their 
inanners  and  their  moralitv,  we  take  to  be  undeniable.  They  have 
dthe  vices  and  the  virtues  tnat  belong  to  their  situation ;  and  they 
will  continue  to  have  them  undi  that  sitoation  is  altered.  Their 
fanners,  for  the  most  part,  are  those  of  a  scattered  and  mtgratory> 
jbut  speculating  people ;  and  there  will  be  no  great  amendment, 
until  the  population  becomes  more  dense,  and  more  settled  hi  its 
Jijibits.  When  wealth  comes  to  be  more  generally  inherited  than 
^cquiredi  there  will  be  more  refinement,  both  in  vice  and  in  man- 
ncrs;  and,  as  the  population  becomes  concentred,  and  the  spirit  of 
adventure  is  deprived  of  its  objects,  the  sense  of  honour  will  im- 
prove with  the  importance  of  character.  Mr  Ashe,  hovrever, 
jcvould  hare  us  believe,  that  the  Americans  are  universally  and  ir- 
jrecldimably  vicious;  and  his  swtepinganathemas  are  scarcely  ever 
scftened  by  any  favourable  e^Lceptions^  although  the  traveller  in  A* 
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merica,  Co  ufe  the  vinrds  of  a  truly  philofopbtcal  obfenrery  ^  {Afleo 
'  through  all  degrees  of  civilization  aad  raanoers,  and  feea,  in  the 

*  fucceffion  of  fpacC|  what  appears  to  belopg  only  to  the  fucceiBoa 

•  of  time.  *  ♦ 

Mr  Aihe'a  journey  to  Pittfburff  is  furpriGngiy  fertile  in  adven* 
tiires.  He,  firft  of  allj  kills  a  ftupendous  b^r,  of  whofe  death 
we  have  a  moft  pathetic  account) — the  faid  bear  conducting  htm* 
ielf  moft  unbecomingly  w  Articuio  tnortis.  We  are  neit  entertain- 
ed with  a  fine  incident  at  an  obfcure  inn  among  the  mountains^ 
where  our  traveller  faUs  in  love  with  an  elegant  damfcl,  who  per- 
formed  the  offices  of  cook  and  chambermaid,  and  prefents  her 
with  a  copy  of  Thomfon's  Seasons— a  blank  leaf  being  previouiljr 
decorated  with  an  appropriate  poetic  cffufion.  On  the  night  after 
this  iiuerefting  rencounter,  Mr  Aflie,  who  had  traveHed  all  day  ia 
a  ftate  of  protonnd  reverie,  was  overtaken  by  darkoefs  on  the  top 
of  a  mottntain»  and  there  obliged,  in  order  to  avoid  greater  dangers^ 
to  take  poft  for  the  night.  The  marvels  which  he  beheld  from  this 
lofty  ftation,  will  be  beft  defcribed  in  his  own  language. 

'  The  moon  shone,  but  capriciously :  for,  though  some  plaeea 
were  adorned  vnth  her  brightest  beams*  and  exhibited  various  fonus* 
tic  forms  and  coburs>  others  were  una^Kcted  by  h^r  light,  and  aw* 
fully  maintained  an  unvaried  gloom — a  "  darkness  visible**— con- 
T^y  mg  terror  and  dismay.  Suoi  apprehensions  were  ^ning  fast  on 
my  imagination,  till  aa  object  of  mexpressible  sublimity  gave  a  dif« 
ferent  dSection  to  my  dioughts,  and  seized  the  entire  posisession  of 
my  mind.  The  heavenly  vault  appeared  to  be  all  on  fire,  not  exhi- 
biting the  stream  or  character  of  the  aurora-borealis,  but  an  immen- 
sity vivid  and  clear,  through  which  the  sters,  detached  from  the^  fir- 
mament, traversed  in  eccentric  directions,  followed  by  trains  of  light 
of  diversified  magnitude  and  brightness.  Many  meteors  rose  majes- 
tically out  of  the  horizon ;  and,  havmg  gradually  attained  an  eleva^ 
rion  of  thirty  degrees,  suddenly  burst,  and  descended  to  the  earth  i» 
a  shower  of  brilliant  sparks,  or  glittering  gems.  This  splendid  phe- 
nomenon was  succeeded  by  a  midtitude  c*  shooting  stars  and  ball^  and! 
odomns  of  fire ;  which,  after  assuming  a  variety  of  forms,  vanishei 
in  slight  flashes  of  lightning,  and  left  the  sky  in  ito  usual  appearance 
and  serenity.    Nature  stood  checked, '  &c.    VoL  I. 

From  tlus  mountain- fcene,  Mr  A&e  deduces  this  moll  natural 
cmiclufioa—- '  that  no  one  fiiould  dare  to  compofe  a  hiftory  of  na- 
ture without  pafling  fuch  a  night  on  (och  a  moimtain.  ^ 

The  letters  from  Pitt(burg,  (for.  the  narrative  is  thrown  into  the 
epiftolary  form),  amidft  a  great  deal  of  Gmilar  rant,  contain  fomc 
details  regarding  that  thriving  place  and  its  neighbourhood,  which 
well  worth  notice.    Situated  on  the  fpot  where  the  Alleghany 
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and  MoMRgahela  imtre  to  form  the  Ohio,  Pttriburg  is  admirabff 
adapted  to  the  purpofes  of  commerce.  Thefe  two  rivers  conneft 
it  with  an  immenfe  extent  of  country ;  and  their  banks,  intcrfperf- 
ed  with  farms,  villages  and  towns,  proclaim  an  increafing  and  in- 
dofftrious  population.  It  contains  above  two  thoufand  inhabitants* 
the  mod  opulent  of  whom  are  Iriih ;  and  ihiS)  fays  oor  author, 
*ha8  hindered  the  vtcious  propenfities  of  the  gitiuine  American 
chara£^er  from  eftabliihing  here  the  horrid  domnion  which  they 
have  afiumed  over  the  Atlantic  ftates. '  The  manofaAures  are 
various  and  fiourifliing,  particularly  that  of  glafs ;  and  (hip  buikf- 
ing  is  prafiifed  to  a  confiderable  extent.  In  Odlober  i  Ho6,  there 
were  feveral  vtiielsof  350  tons  on  the  ftocks.  Through  Pitt(biif{^ 
it  carried  on  an  extcnAve  trade  between  the  diftant  ports  of  Phi- 
ladelphia and  New  Orleans.  Here  are  (lorekeepera  who  exdrange 
the  produce  of  the  furrounding  countries,  of  which  they  make 
two  collections  annually,  for  goods  brought  acrofa  the  mountains - 
from  Philadelphia  :  thefe  they  convey  by  the  Ohio  and  Miffiffipi 
to  Kentucky  und  New  Orleans ;  and  with  the  proceeds  in  dolhirs, 
or  bills  of  exchange  on  Philadelphia,  their  agents  sail  to  that  place 
to  make  new  purchafes,  and  traverfe  again  the  wide  circle  of  their 
excbanges^-a  circle  which  embraces  a  fpace  of  not  Icfs  than  5650 
miles. 

This  immenfe  fphere  of  a£tivtty,  too,  is  the  creation  of  ycfterday. 
Even  Mr  Aflie,  dilpofed  as  he  is  to  decry  every  thing  American,  is. 
obliged  to  admit,  that  (he  difplays,  in  the  wonders  of  her  growing 
indudry,  a  pi£lure  at  once  ftriking  and  exhilarating.  It  is  impof- 
fible  to  contemplate  fuch  a  fcene  without  exulting  in  the  triumphs 
of  induftry.  ^  This  peaceful  power  is  here  fubduing  regions  of  grow- 
ing foreds,  which  conquering  armies  would  fear  to  enter ;  and  ex- 
tending, with  filent  rapidity,  the  limits  of  civilized  exiftence.  We 
cannot  help  widiing  that  our  countrymen,  in  general,  were  a  little 
more  alive  to  the  feelings  which  we  conceive  fuch  a  fpedlacle  is 
calculated  to  excite ;  and  that  they  could  be  brought  to  fympa- 
tbize  a  little  more  in  the  progrefs  of  a  kindred  people,  deftined  to 
carry  our  language,  our  arts,  and  our  interefts  too,  over  regions 
more  vaA  than  ever  acknowledged  the  fway  of  the  Caefars  of 
Jlome.  But  the  bitter  feelings  of  the  colonial  war  dill  rankle  in 
too  many  bofoms  on  both  fides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  utter  im- 
podibility  of  any  national  gain  in  a  conted  with  America,  and  the 
pernicious  animoCries  which  fuch  a  conteft  is  fure  to  engender, 
are  altogether  overlooked  by  a  cerrian  clafs  of  politicians.  It  is 
enough  for  them,  that  we  ihal!  drive  her  (hips  from  the  feas,  and 
blockade  tliom  in  her  ports ;  and  that  the  great  naval  power  of 
Britain  may  be  employed  to  fcatter  the  paltry  flotillas  of  America— 
to  paify  the  indudry  of  our  bell  cudomcrs  in  the  new  world— and 
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to  bum  a  (ew  townst  still  more  defenceless  and  ttnoffientimg  ibm 
Copenhagen  !  We  do  not  mean  to  say>  that  this  temper  has  not 
been  met»  and  even  perhaps  provoked^  by  a  corresponding  temper 
in  America ;  but^  where  the  interest  of  two  countries  calls  so 
loudly  for  their  conciliation,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  quar- 
rel without  gross  faults  upon  both  sides. 

Brilliant  as  Mr  Ashe  is  in  descriptioni  this  does  not  hinder  him 
from  aiming  at  glory  as  a  political  philosopher  ;  and,  accordingly, 
we  are  favoured  with  a  long  discourse  upon  emigration,  in  which 
he  insists  largely  on  the  inevitable  disasters  that  must  attend  such 
a  step  on  the  part  of  every  British  subject.  His  mode  of  reason- 
ing on  this  point  is  sufEciently  characteristic.  He  takes,  in  the 
first  place,  a  single  instance  of  failure  as  sufficient  to  prove  that 
all  must  fail.  In  the  next  place,  he  carefully  selects  his  instance 
from  the  only  description  of  persons  who  have  no  sort  of  tempta^ 
tion  to  emigrate,  a^d  who,  it  is  universally  admitted,  must  suffer 
extremely  by  such  a  proceeding.  Upon  these  principles,  he  looks 
round  till  he  finds  a  gentleman  farmet'  from  the  county  of  Sussex^ 
who,  being  a  little  democratical  in  his  politics,  had  sold  his  pro> 
perty,  and  sailed  for  America,  to  become  a  great  farmer  and  states- 
man. The  result  was  quite  natural.  This  restless  person  very 
aoon  found  out,  '  that  the  high  price  of  labour  renders  it  impos- 
ble  for  a  gentleman  farmer  to  make  any  thing  of  land  there  ; '  and 
that  political  consequence  depended  in  America,  as  well  as  in  other 
countries,  a  good  deal  upon  property.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
this  example  has  no  application  at  all  to  the  ambitious  mechanics 
of  England,  or  the  dislodged  small  farmers  of  the  Highlands. 

Mr  Ashe  also  descants,  at  great  length,  upon  the  intellectual 
capacities  and  literature  of  the  Americans  ;  and  indulges  himself 
in  one  of  the  most  presumptuous  philippics  we  ever  recollect  to 
have  perused.  Now,  though  we  are  certainly  of  opinion,  that 
the  second-rate  pamphleteers  of  that  country  write  incomparably 
better  than  Mr  Ashe,  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  America  can  produce 
nothing  to  bring  her  intellectual  efforts  into  any  sort  of  comparison 
with  that  of  Europe.  Liberty  and  competition  have  as  yet  done 
nothing  to  stimulate  literary  genius  in  these  republican  states* 
They  have  never  passed  the  limits  of  humble  mediocrity,  either  in 
thought  or  expression.  Noah  Webster,  we  are  afraid,  still  occu- 
pies the  first  place  in  criticism,  Timothy  Dwight  and  Joel  Barlow 
in  poetry,  and  Mr  Justice  Marshall  in  history  :  and,  as  to  the  phy- 
sical sciences,  we  shall  merely  observe,  that  a  little  elementary 
ireatise  of  botany  appeared  in  1803  ;  and  that  this  paltry  contri- 
bution to  natural  history  is  chronicled,  by  the  latest  American  his- 
torian>  among  the '  remarkable  occurrences  since  the  Revolution  1 ' 
In  shorty  federal  America  has  done  nothing,  either  to  extend,  di- 
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tersifjt  Of  embeUish  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge.  Though 
all  she  has  written  were  obliterated  from  the  records  of  learnings 
there  would  (if  we  except  the  works  of  Franklin)  be  no  positive 
diminution,  either  of  the  useful  or  the  agreeable.  The  destruc- 
tion of  her  whole  literature  would  not  occasion  so  much  regret 
as  we  feci  for  the  loss  of  a  few  leaves  from  an  antient  classic. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  we  really  cannot  agree  with  Mr 
Ashe  in  thinking  the  Americans  absolutely  incapable,  or  degene* 
rate ;  and  are  rather  inclined  to  think,  that  when  their  neighbour** 
hood  thickens,  and  their  opulence  ceases  to  depend  on  exertion^ 
they  will  show  something  of  the  same  talents  to  which  it  is  a 
part  of  our  duty  to  do  justice  among  ourselves.  And  we  are  the 
more  inclined  to  adopt  this  favourable  opinion,  from  considering, 
that  her  history  has  already  furnished  occasions  for  the  disphy  of 
talenta  of  a  high  order ;  and  that,  in  the  ordinary  business  of  go* 
vernmentf  she  displays  no  mean  share  of  ability  and  eloquence. 
In  opposition  to  aU  this,  to  be  sure,  we  have  the  positive  asser- 
tion of  Mr  Ashe,  who  will  not  allow  that  she  has  at  any  time 
attained  mediocrity,  either  in  statesmanship  or  war. 

<  I  cannot  honour, '  says  he,  *  with  the  name  of  commanders, 
the  men  who  overwhelmed  a  handfcd  of  Bridsh,  and,  after  several 
years  combat,  obtained  an  unprofitable  victory.  In  like  manner, ' 
(and  the  simile  is  really  incomparable),  '  I  have  known  a  shoal  of 
herrings  run  down  a-  whale  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall ;  but  it  did  nos 
jbUow,  that  I  was  to  attribute  this  accident  to  the  individual  prctoes$ 
of  any  such  contemptible  animals,  or  to  the  absence  of  strength 
and  capacilif  in  the  whale. '    I.  1S7- 

This  eloquent  person  next  takes  a  survey  of  the  legislature  ^ 
and,  after  assuring  us  that  '  he  asserts  nothing  without  positive 
proofs, '  delivers  himself  as  follows. 

*  'there  are  in  America  no  real  politicians ;  the  speeches  you  see 
in  papers  are  made  by  Iri$h  and  Scotch  joumaUsU^  who  attend  the 
congress  and  senate,  merely  to  take  the  spirit  of  their  proceedings, 
and  clothe  it  with  a  language  interesting  to  read.  Attending  the 
debates  of  congress,  on  a  day  when  a  subject  of  consequence  was  to 
be  discussed,  1  left  the  house,  full  of  contempt  of  its  eloquence,  and 
the  jMuct/^  of  talent  employed  for  die  support  or  condemnation  of 
the  question.  Notwithstanding  this,  I  read  in  next  morning's  Ga- 
zette, ^  that  a  debate  took  place  in  the  hotde  last  night,  of  &  most 
interesting  nature,  and  was  agitated  by  all  the  ulent  in  the  country.  "^ 
And  here  followed  certain  eloquent  orations,  a  sentence  of  which  ne^ 
ver  passed  tn  the  hotise. '     L  140. 

Now,  without  presuming  to  deny  that  the  Americana  are  still 
very  far  from  perfection  in  oratory,  we  really  cannot  bring  our- 
Selves  to  doubt  that  they  are  actually  the  authors  of  the  hitrangue* 
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il^Mc!i  are  imput^^d  to  them  in  the  public  prints.  The  mind  d 
the  country  shines  in  every  line  of  them  j  theif  fabric  and  orna- 
ments are  decisirelv  transaflanric  \  and  we  cotild  just  as  readily 
believe,  that  the  orations  of  Sheridan  are  written  by  a  Phthdel- 
phift  man,  as  that  the  speeches  of  Mr  Randolph^  for  example^ 
are  the  work  of  a  Scotch  reporter. 

Having  thus  despatched  the  Senate,  Mr  Ashe  takes  a  view  of 
the  Bar,  which  he  finds  in  a  very  lamentable  state ;  for  *  a  Mr 
Emmet  and  a  Mr  Livingstone  enjoy  repute.  *  With  regard  to 
Physic,  though  two  of  its  professors,  Drs  Rush  and  Wilson,  *  have 
Written  themselves  into  infallibility^  *  still  the  country  •  is  shame- 
fully destitute  of  able  practitioners. '  As  to  the  Church,  there  is 
a  Mr  Smith  who  enjoys  a  high  character  as  a  clerical  orator ;  and^ 
indeed,  he  preaches  very  good  sermons ;  but — they  happen  to  be 
Dr  Bhit's,  <  delivered  in  a  strain  of  dull  monotony.* 

Having  indulged  himself  for  a  long  time  in  these  disquisitions^ 
our  traveller  at  length  enters  upon  a  description  of  the  <^?o,  pre* 
paratory  to  the  narrative  of  his  voyage.  The  length  of  this  fine 
river,  from  Pittsburg  to  its  confluence  with  the  Missisippi,  is  e- 
leven  hundred  miles.  It  rises  greatly  in  spring  and  autumn,  when 
it  is  narijEable  by  large  vessels,  but,  when  it  subsides,  can  admic 
only  of  nat-bottomed  boats.  The  space  of  twenty  days  is  reck- 
oned a  good  spring  voyage  to  the  Missisippi ;  but,  in  summer^ 
when  the  waters  are  low,  from  six  to  ten  weeks  are  required  to 
perform  it.  Very  little  use  is  made  of  the  oar  ;— the  boat,  which 
IS  of  a  square  form,  and  guided  by  a  huge  oar  at  the  stem,  is 
committ^  to  the  stream  ;  and  all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  keep 
clear  of  the  numerous  islands,  which  greatly  add  to  its  beauty^ 
while  they  embarrass  its  navigation. 

We  meet  with  nothing  remarkable  in  the  voyage,  till  Mr  Ashe 
reaches  Wheeling,  a  town  about  ninety  miles  below  Pittsburg^: 
on  the  Virginia  side  of  the  river.  This  is  a  considerable  com- 
mercial station,  and  thriving  marvellously,  notwithstanding  the 
nefarious  character  of  its  inhabitants.  On  coming  here,  it  is  very 
desirable  to  ascertain  who  have  ears^  and  who  want  them  \  as  a 
considerable  part  of  the  male  population  happen,  according  to  Mr 
Ashe,  to  have  left  these  appendages  nailed  to  certain  peniltentiat 
crosses  in  other  places  of  America.  Quarrels  are  frequent ;  and, 
when  two  persons  fi':ht,  it  is  generally  *  according  to  the  rule  of 

*  rouj^k  avd  tumble;  a  kind  of  comb  it  in  which  it  is  lawful  for  the 

*  combatants  to  peel  the  &kull,  tear  out  the  ^yes,  or  smooth  away 
'  the  nose  ! '  Our  author  gives  a  long  account  of  a  battle  of  this 
kind,  between  a  Virginian  and  Kentuckeyan  ;  but  we  must  refer 
to  the  book  itself  such  of  our  readers  as  delight  in  wild  spprts. 
The  great  western  road  from  Philadelphia  to  Lexington,  in  Ken« 
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tackefy  paistet  through  chit  town;  and  there  is  a  mail-coMhy 
which  performs  the  journey  (700  miles)  in  fifteen  days.  Smalt 
inns»  affording  bacon^  Indian  bread,  and  whiskey,  are  to  be  found 
at  convenient  distanced"  along  this  route }— and  <  let  those, '  says 
our  author,  *  who  despise  this  bill  of  fare,  remember,  that  sevea 

*  years  ago  this  road  was  called  the  wilderness f  and  travellers  had 

*  to  encamp,  and  find  their  own  provisions,  and  with  great  diffi« 

*  culty  secure  their  horses  from  panthers  and  wolves.*  What 
striking  facts  from  a  writer  who  endeavours,  in  other  places,  to 
make  us  believe  that  this  very  country  is  devoted,  by  the  vices  of 
its  people  and  its.climate,  to  barbarism  and  progressive  degeneracy ! 

He  gives  a  pretty  favourable  account  w  the  inhabitants  of  Ms- 
rietta,  a  town  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Great  Muskingum 
with  the  Ohio.  Her^,  as  well  as  at  Pittsburg,  are  built  ships  of 
considerable  burden ;  and  the  people,  besides  being  industrious 
and  enterprising)  are  well  educated,  and  moral ;  having  schools 
and  churches  supported  by  fixed  contributions.  Still,  however* 
Mr  Ashe  cannot  refrain  from  what  he  thinks  wit,  at  their  expense. 

*  Yesterday,  I  was  speaking  rather  harshly  to  a  man  who  had  not 
fulfilled  an  agreement  with  me  to  caulk  my  boat,  when  a  gentleman 
came  up,  and  accosted  him  with—*  Ah  !  General^  how  do  you  do  ? 
1  mean  to  dine  with  you : — ^What's  your  hour  I  **  I  made  sure  of 
this  opportunity  to  go  on  to  the  baker  in  j^ursuit  of  some  biscuit, 
bn  seeing  the  bread,  I  began  to  comment  on  the  price  and  quality, 
and  might  have  betrayed  some  little  dissatisfaction  and  incivility, 
had  not  a  third  person  entered  opportunely  to  say—**  Colonel,  I 
want  a  loaf  of  bread !  ^'  My  next  call  was  on  a  botcher,  whose 
dirty-looking  meat  made  me  neglectful  of  my  late  experience,  and  I 
raved  without  any  consideration  of  decorum,  till  brought  to  a  sense 
of  misconduct  by  a  negro ;  who,  taking  me  aside,  very  kindly  warn* 
cd  me  that  the  botcher  was  ^judg$^  and  would  fine  folks  for  cursing 
and  swearing  I '    I.  p.  297* 

The  banks  of  the  Great  Muskingum  opened  to  our  traveller  s^ 
^ene  of  various  and  interesting  occupations ;  for,  not  to  mention 
his  speculations  on  the  habits  of  wild  turkeys,  and  his  terrible 
contest  with  a  huge  jrattlesnake,  it  was  here  his  longing  eyes^  were 
first  greeted  with  a  view  of  those  Indian  remain»>— <  uose  venerable 
relics  of  once  polished,  bur  now  degraded  nations, '  upon  which 
he  has  descanted  through  so  many  pages  of  maukish  enthusiasm 
and  inept  speculation.  It  is  to  nis  discourses  upon  tumuli  and 
barr<ms  and  mud  camps^  that  his  sage  editor  alludes,  when  he 
boasts  of  the  *  astonishment '  which  his  book  must  occasion  to 
the  antiquary.  The  truth  is,  that  these  antiquities,  as  they  are 
called,  have  been  described  before  by  far  more  sober  and  conn 
petent  observers.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  disturb  our  readers 
with  any  of  his  tedious  and  frothy  descriptions^  far  less  with  his 
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manifold  abfurdttiet  in  re|prd  to  their  origin.  Suffice  !t  td  iaf • 
that  he  afcribes  them  to  tome  remote  peric^y  when  the  anoeftors 
of  the  prefent  fa?age«  were  powerful  and  polifliedi— an  opinion 
which  we  (hould  not  deem  worthy  of  noticet  had  it  not  the  pre* 
Yiotts  fanAion  of  Dr  Benjamin  Barton,  whofe. writings  contain  the 
beft  defcriptions  of  thefe  curious  Telliges*  But»  notwithftanding 
this  more  refpedable  authorityi  we  cannot  hefitate  for  a  moment^ 
to  tt]t6t  as  altogether  vifionaryy  the  idea  of  a  civilization  which 
records  itfelf  in  no  language  or  tradition— in  no  monument  of 
higher  art  than  a  mud  wall-'-and  in  no  inftrument  more  perfei^ 
than  a  hatchet  of  ftone.  It  is  a  rule  in  philofophj,  not  to  admit 
unknown  caufes,  when  the  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for  bf 
thofe  which  are  known.  Now,  Dr  Barton  himfelf  tells  us^  that 
fome  of  the  Indian  nations  had  intercourfe  with  the  Meiicans. 
Why,  therefore,  might  they  not  derire  from  them  thofe  rings  and 
articles  of  pottery,  upon  which  he  builds  fo  much  ?  With  regard 
to  the  mud  encampments,  again,  we  know  from  Oldmixon,  ^  and 
other  writers,  that  the  favages  on  the  Atlantic  coaft  ereded  works 
of  that  defcription  when  we  firft  invaded  themj  and  thus,  all 
that  remains  to  be  accounted  for  is  the  greater  magnitude  of  thofe 
beyond  the  Alleghany  mountains ;  as  to  which  it  js  quite  enough 
to  fay,  that  it  is  now  perfeQly  known  that  the  tribes  in  that  re« 
fiion  were  formerly  much  more  numerous  than  they  are  at  prefent. 
M.  Volney,  f  after  a  careful  infpe^lion  of  thefe  boafted  monu* 
ments,  gives  it  as  his  decided  opinion,  that  they  are  exadily  fimi- 
lar  to  thofe  mentioned  by  Oldmixon  \  and  certainly  we  ou^ht  to 
adopt  his  opinion,  in  preference  to  one  which  does  fo  much  vio« 
knee  to  analogy,  to  reafon,  and  to  hiftory. 

On  arriving  at  the  Scioto,  Mr  Aflie  made  an  etcurfion  to  Chilis 
cothc,  the  capital  of  the  Ohio  ftate,  and  which  is  (ituated  about 
fixty  miles  up  that  river.  The  place,  he  fays,  is  fo  unhealthy^ 
that  the  government  has  it  in  contemplation  to  remove  to  fome 
more  eligible  fituation.  The  whole  country,  indeed,  like  all  tho 
other  parts  not  cleared  of  their  woods  and  marihes,  is,  more  or 
lefs,  fubjed  to  periodical  returns  of  fever  and  diarrhsa ;  and  thisp 
according  to  Mr  Aflie,  forms  the  main  obje£kion  to  the  Ohio  ftate^ 
which  is  in  confidcrable  favour  with  him. — We  (hall  here  briefly 
collet  a  few  other  particulars  regarding  this  flourifliing  member 
of  the  Unions  It  lies  along  the  right  bank  of  the  river  froqd 
which  it  takes  its  name,  extending  at  leaft  five  hundred  miles  ia 
kngth  and  breadth.  The  foil  in  general  is  extremely  rich,  and 
that  extenfive  portion  of  it  which  lies  between  the  two  riveis 
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Miamts,  is  protiDunced  by  6ur  author  to  contain  *  by  much  the 
fineO.  land  in  the  known  world.  *  Here  fifty  or  Cxty  bnfiiels  of 
wheat,  and  towards  one  hundred  of  Indian  corn,  may  be  raifcd 
on  an  acre.  At  Cincinnati  there  is  an  office  for  the  fale  of  lands  \ 
and  in  i8o6|  no  lefs  than  feventeen  thoufand  contra^s,  at  the 
tatc  of  two  dollars  per  acre,  were  entered  there,  bcarinj^  the  names 
of  perfons  from  all  quarters  of  Europe,  as  well  as  America.  By 
merely  keeping  thefe  l^nds  ten  years,  they  may,  according  to  Mr 
A(he,  be  rented  at  a  profit  of  fifty  dollars  or  more  per  acre ;  and 
this,  he  thinks,  is  the  mod  eligible  line  for  a  fpeculator ;  as  at 
^refent,  the  ptice  of  labour  is  fb  high,  produce  so  cheap,  and 
Aarkets  fo  diftant,  that  little  more  than  a  fubfideoce  is  to  be  made 
by  mere  farming.  This  ftatc  h  not  more  preeminent  in  fertility^ 
than  in  indudry  and  morals  ;•— a  fuperiority  which  Mr  Aihe,  with 
feafon,  afcribt>s  to  the  great  number  of  Quakers  it  contains,  and 
to  the  abolition  of  flavery,  which  formed  one  of  the  firft  a£is  of 
ks  government.  This  ftate  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1803. 
Mr  Afhe  does  not  mention  the  amount  of  its  population ;  but  we 
find  Dr  Holmes  dates  it  to  hare  been  in  that  year  upwards  of 
feventy-fix  thoufand^ 

•  Souih  of  this  ties  the  ftate  of  Kentuckey,  of  which  we  (IiaH  al« 
fb  collf>£)  a  (hort  account.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  rirer  Ken- 
tuckey, wliich  flows  through  it  into  the  Ohio,  and  which  is  navi* 
gable  a  great  way  from  its  mouth.  It  is  generally  mountainous 
and  uneven,  and  h^s,  according  to  our  author,  been  greatly  em- 
belli fhcd,  in  certain  infidious  accounts  given  of  it  in  Europe* 
There  are  here  millions  of  acres  called  Barrens,  altogether  incap- 
able of  cuirivacion  from  want  of  water.  Thefe  are  other  dt(lri£l?, 
however,  particularly  one  in  the  middle,  of  fixty  miles  by  thirty, 
to  which,  he  admits,  full  juftice  has  fcarcely  been  done,  even  in 
the  fli.wery  narratives  to  which  he  alludes.  The  current  of  emi- 
gration which  form(»rly  flowed  rapidly,  and  almofl  exclufivcly, 
into  this  (late,  has  now  fpread  into  a  variety  of  new  channels ; 
ftnd  part  of  its  original  fettlers,  allured  by  new  profpe^is,  have 
made  a  fecond  mij^ratioiu  Its  export  trade,  of  which  Louifville 
is  the  chief  feat,  is  cr>n{ideTab]e.  Ships  are  built  at  this  place ; 
and  a  canal  was  begun  to  carry  refiels  round  the  rapids,  which 
too  greatly  obliru^i  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio.  Frankfort,  the 
feat  of  governn)onr,  is  fituatcd  about  feventy  miles  up  the  Ken- 
tuckey i  btit  Lexington  ij^  the  largeft  town  of  this,  indeed  of  a!! 
the  weitern  (tates,  and  (lands  in  that  delightful  tra£l  already  no* 
ticed.-  It  contams  three  hundred  houfes,  and  is  the  feat  of  an  uni-& 
terfity,  wh^re  about  a  hundred  (Indents  are  taught  EngliCh,  La- 
tin, Grerk,  and  Mathem^Tics.  Of  its  inhabitants,  and  indeed  the 
whole  population  of  the  iiute>  Mr  A(he  exliibits  a  very  difagree- 
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«ble  pi^uref  charging  them  wkh  fterocitj^  botS^roufnefs,,  an^ 
coaf  fe  debauchery.  The  following^  he.  fays,  is  a  faithful  pktuj;^ 
of  the  .general  mode  pf  living  tbrou^^fa  the  ftntc,  I     .^ 

'  I  rode  about  fifteen  xnileSf  when  I  stopped  at  ttie.bonse  of  a  cul« 
tiv^tor  whom  I  had  fallen. in  with  on  the  road,  gnd  took  s|ich  re^ 
freshmefit  as  we  found  prepared.  On  entering  the  house,  which  waf 
i^  log  one,  fitted  up  vexj  well,  the  Kentuckyaix  never  exchan'jf;e^'  a 
word  with  his  wife  or  Jiis  cl\ildren,  though  he  had  been  absent  several 
days.  No  tender  inquiry  or  sentiment;  nothing*  but  a  contemptuous 
silence*  and  a  stern  brutality/  which  bloct  up  all  the.  avenues  to  the 
heart.  The  poor  woman  made  a  large  bowl  of  drink,  composed  of 
sugar,  water,  whiskey  and  peach  juice,  and  handed  it  to  her  htisi*. 
band  with  all  the  servility  of  a  mewial.  The  dinner  consisted  of  a 
large  piece  of  salt  bacon,  a  dish  of  homslie,  and  a  tureen  of  squir"- 
rel  bnotfa.  I  dined  entirely  on  the  latter,  which  I  found  incompara- 
bly good,  and  the  meat  equal  to  the  most  delicate  chicken.  The 
Kontucfcyan  ate  nothing  but  bacon*  which  is  the  favourite  diet  of 
9U  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  4tate ;  and  drank  nothing  but  whiskey^ 
whic^  sooa  made  him  two  thirds  drunk.  In  this  he  is  also  supports 
edbjr  the  general  habit.  In  a  country,  then,  where  bacon  and  sp^ 
rits'form  the  favourite  summer  repast,  it  cannot  be  just  to  attribute 
cnti^-elf  the  causes  of  inferiority  to  the  climate.  No  people  on  earth 
live  with  less  regard  to  regimen  ;  they  eat  salt  meat  three  times  a 
day;  seldom  have  any  vegetables;  and  driok. , ^deat  spirits  from 
morning  till  night. '     IL  28U 

Mr  AOie  gives  a  turgid  account  of  hi«  paff^gc  of  the  rapids 
at  Louifville,  which  was  atien^ied  with  many  awful  circum- 
ftances.  Thoufands  of  dull  traders,  indeed,  had  pafltfd  them  be- 
fore ;  but  when  *  4uch  a  man  as  Mr  Ashe '  (to  ufe  the  words  ap- 
plied to  him  by  the  beauty  at  Cincinnati)  was  to  make  the  tr^n* 
fit,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  Nature  fhould  be  ilrangely  dif- 
turbed,  and  fill  the  hearts  of  fordid  pilots  with  fcrious  alarms. 
The  voyage,  after  this  achievement  proceeded  without  incident, 
till  Mr  A(he  pafied  the  mouth  of  the  Wabafli,  when,  on  *  the 
Indiana  ihore>*  he  explored  a  cave  more  replete  with  terrorSf 
than  any  fuch  place  we  ever  read  of  in  romance.  We  cannot 
enter  either  upon  its  hidory  or  horrors  ;  but  muft  tell  the  curioua 
reader,  that  Mr  Aflie  difcovered,  by  means  of  certdia  figures  on 
its  fidefiy  which  he  calls  ^  antient  hieroglyphics,'  that  it  was  a 
^  temple  dedicated  to  the  fun,  and  a  fjii£tu<*ry  of  his  prielts,  in 
thofe  remote  times  when  the  North  American  Indians  were  fimu- 
lar  to  the  other  nations  of  antiquity  ! '  Mr  Aihe  is  never  in 
the  fmallcd  difTicuhy  on  thcfe  points.  Thus,  he  difcovers,  with 
equal  e^fe  and  certainty,  that  fome  Indian  mummies,  which  are 
faid  to  have  been  fouud  at  Lcxinjrton,  are  of  far  higher  date 
ithan  the  mummy-making  eras  of  Egypt  $  and  further,  chat  iron 
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(ixes  were  pofitlvely  ufed  in  the  Ohio  country  long  befbre  tkejhodf 

But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  notice  all  his  ravings  on  thefe  fab- 

jefis.    He  ncTCT  begins  to  fpeculate,  without  plunging  at  once 

into  the  depths  of  abfurdity.    Like  '  bold  Arnall '  in  the  Duiv 

ciad,  he  makes  *  a  furious  dive,'  and  finks  far  beloiif  aU  the  otbet 

ions  of  dulnefs. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  our  traveller  paid  a  yifit  to  a  tribe  of 

Indians,  '  the  true  lords  of  the  foil ; '  and  his  interriew  witl\ 

them,  ftrongljr  reminds  us  of  that  between  the  *  friend  of  hov 

inanity'  and  the  *  l^nife- grinder,'   in  the   poetry  of  the  Antu 

jacobin.    The  Shawannees  were  quite  as  unconcerned  about  their 

rights  as  the  knife^^grinder,  and  were  far  more  folicitous  for 

svhisiei/f  than  for  the  condolence  of  our  friend  of  humanity.    Mr 

Aflie  aiTures  us,  however,  that  they  are  a  more  polite  peopi*  than 

is  commonly  imagined ;  and  in  particular,  that  *  they  pra^fe  a 

very  refined  fpeciee  of  gallantry. '    The  married  women  are  ex- 

ceedinglv  conect,    '  To  a  perfon,  ^  he  faysi  '  who  met  trtit  in 

the  woods,  and  implored  her  to  love  and  look  on  him,  (he  made 

the  following  beautiful  reply — Otdamar^  xcha  isjbr  ever  befbre 

my  eyes,  hinders  mejrpm  seeing  you,  or  any  other  person. ' 

0^  reaching  the  MiflKippi,  Mr  A(he  made  an  excurfion  to 

St  Louis,  the  capital  of  Upper  Louifiana,  a  place  containing  near 

two  thoufand  inhabitants,    and,  for  its  e3!:tent,   of  confiderable 

trade.    Twenty  miles  above  it|  the  Mifiburi  joins  the  MilEfip- 

pii  after  *  pafling  through  a  vale,  which  it  enriches  and  adomf 

to  fo  ifTonderful  a  degree  that  it  fcfircely  can  be  equalled.    The 

fcenes  are  fo  pi^urefoue,   (o  various  and  furprifine,   that  the 

fenfes  may  rather  be  laid  to  be  ravithed  than  Qmply  pieafed/ 

(IIL  124.)    He  alfo  vifited  St  Genevieve;  and  reprefents  the  in-r 

habitants,  who  are  a  mixture  of  french  sind  Spaniards,  as  being 

gay  and  happy. 

^  Here  the  guitar  resoundsi  soon  after  sunset,  wit%  the  complaints 

and  amorous  tales  of  the  village  swains ;  and  the  same  hand  which 

tolls  all  day  in  the  wilderness,  strikes  the  tender  notes  of  love  in  the 

evening.    Every  house  has  its  group,  and  every  group  its  guitar, 

fiddler  or  singer.  ^    HL  118. 

Mr  Aflie  made  no  confiderable  ftay,  on  his  voyage  down  the 

Miflifippi,  till  he  reached  Natchez.     He  reprefents  tliis  river  as 

cxhibifingi  in  its  fcenery  and  cunrenr,  an  almoft  continued  fuc* 

ceflion  erf  beauty,  richnefs  and  grandeur.     Some  of  bis  defcrtp- 

rions,  though  by  no  means  in  good  tafte,  recal  to  our  recolle£lioD 

fhefe  lines  of  Virgil — 

Hic  ver  purpurcum :  varios  hie  fiumtna  circum 

Fundit  humus  flores :  hic  Candida  populus  antro 

In^minet,  ei  lentse  texunt  umbracula  vites. 

The  navigation,  like  that  of  the  Ohio,  is  interrupted  with  iflands, 
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«f  ^whidi  die  nuinber  U  increafing.  During  its  floodSf  which  arc 
pcriodicalf  a  *  firft»rate  man  of  war  may  defcend  with  fafety/ 
Above  the  territory  of  the  Natchez,  the  banks  exhibit  an  almoft 
complete  vacnity  of  man  and  hit  works*  Natchez,  including  the 
siegroes,  who  are  numerous,  has  2,500  inhabitants;  amd  their 
Ittccefs.  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  enables  them  to  give  fuU 
icope  to  thofe  diffolute  and  luxurious  propenGties  for  which  thef 
liave  become  proverbial  Below  this  place,  the  navigation  to 
New  Orleans  is  eafy;  the  banks  are  occupied  by  a  merry  and 
hofpitable  race  of  planters,  of  French  dcfcent ;  and  the  whole 
profped  is  emiqently  beautiful.  New  Orleans  is  Gtuated  on  the 
eaft  bank  of  the  river,  a  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth, — in  a 
country  where  the  rareft  produ^ions  of  the  fined  dimate  of  Eu^ 
fope  grow  in  fpontaneous  abundance ;  and,  including,  flaves,  it 
contains  near  15,000  inhabitants.  The  climate,  however,  is  un#- 
healthy^  and  particularly  fatal  to  new*comers.  3ut  fituated  as  it 
u,  within  a  few  days  fail  of  the  Spaniih  dominions,  and  the 
whole  Weft  Indies,  and  receiving  by  the  Miflifippi  and  its  fas- 
ipreading  tributaries  the  produaions  of  fo  many  climates  anjl 
loils,  it  Olds  fair  to  rival  the  moft  profperous  marts  of  the  New 
World.  Since  its  acquifition,  with  the  reft  of  Louifiaoa,  by  the 
United  States,  its  commerce  has  very  confidtrably  increafed* 
The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  from  all  nations,  but  chiefly  France 
und  Spain.  Thofe  from  d)e  other  American  States  conftitute, 
according  to  Mr  A(he,  <  by  far  the  worft  part  of  the  population.  * 
^ut  for  further  details  of  tneir  manners  and  purfuits,  we  muft  re- 
fer fuch  of  our  readers,  as  do  not  think  they  have  enough  of  his 
lucubrations,  to  the  book  itfelf^^the  narrative  of  which  clofcs  a)t 
this  point. 
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Art.  XII.     Greek  Marbles  hrmightfram  the  Shores  of  the  Euxtne^ 

jfrcAipelagOf  and  Alediterrafiean^  and  deposited  in  the  Vestibule 

'  o^  the  University  of'  Cambridge.     By  Edward  D^niol  Clarke, 

LL.  D.  Profcfibr  of  Mineralogy  in  that  Univerfity.  8vo.    Cam« 

bridge^  iftoy* 

OUR  knowledge  of  antiquity  is  drawn  from  two  fourccs,— mo- 
numents and  antient  authors*  The  latter,  though  far  more 
copious,  can  never  be  fo  decifire  as  the  former,  both  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  corruption  of  manufcripts,  and  the  difEculty  of  re- 
prefenting  to  our  minds  images  of  things  which  we  have  never 
leen.  Here  the  antient  monuments  of  art  happily  ftep  in,  and 
fupply  what  is  wanted.    When  accompanied  with  proper  cxp)a- 

F  f  4  nationS| 
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nations,  tli^y  freqoent^y  affird  proof  more  fatisfafiory  than  (iin 
gle  drtached  paifag^^s  from  viorks  of  concemporary  authors.  The 
value  of  infcripttons  is  not  dff  Stcd  by  the  circumftance,  that 
fome  h^'ve  been  forged.  The  initances  of  this  fort  of  falfification 
are  but  few  ;  and  the  words  of  a  very  competent  judge  on  this 
fubje£^  are  worth  tranfcribing. 

<  Infcriptionum  Gr«ce  ioquentium  commentitias,  fi  cum  Lati» 
1118  comparemus,  deprehcndi  paucas ;  noque  enim  ullom  omnino 
in  tanta  debacchantium  faifariorum  Hbidine,  monumenti  genus, 
in  quod  ii  fibi  minus  licere  putavrrint.  Argummto  eft,  paucif- 
fimas  ufque  in  hunc  diem  ab  erudicis  rirls,  et^in  hoc  iiterarum 
genere  plurimum  verfatis,  r^-jeftas  effe  falfiquc  damnatas.  *  Jilnf" 
fei  Je  Arte  CriL  Lapid.  Z».  iii. 

In  the  little  work  before  uc,  Dr  Clarkr  has  given  explanations 
of  the  fubje^ls  which  form  his  coUeflion,  that  appear  to  us  to 
bo  finrpl-*,  precife,  and  free  from  unneceflfary  prolixity.  We 
fliali  proceed,  therefore,  to  make  a  few  obfervaticns  on  them,  in 
the  ordir  m  which  the>  occur, — premifmg  only  the  following  ob« 
•fervnion  frn-n  t^«e  Preface. 

*  The  public  *  (says  Dr  Clarke)  *  are  not  any  way  concerned  in  the 
difficulties  encountered  to  ren^ove  the  marbles  described  in  this  vo* 
lume,  from  remt>ce  and  barbarous  countries  to  the  place  where  they 
now  are.  The  collecrion,  such  as  it  is,  must  be  considered,  after  all, 
merely  as  a  gleaning :  the  sickle  and  sheaf  were  in  other  hands.  But 
if  future  travellers  from  the  University,  hereafter  visiting  the  terri- 
tories in  which  these  monuments  were  found,  contribute  also  their 
portion,  Alma  Mater  will  have  no  reason  to  blush  for  her  poverty  in 
documents  so  materially  affecting  the  utility  and  dignity  of  her  esta- 
blishment. The  foundation,  at  least,  of  a  collectipn  of  Greek  mar- 
bles may  be  said  to  have  been  laid ;  and,  by  a  description  of  the  parts 
which  compose  it,  there  is  reason  to  hope,  some  points  of  antient  his- 
tory may  appear  illustrated ;  some  passages  in  the  text  of  classic  au- 
thors less  equivocal.  At  the  same  time,  if  the  observations  chiefly 
lead  to  concbuions  remote  from  any  apparent  connexion,  let  it  be  ob- 
served, that  the  great  mass  of  historic  truth  is  formed  by  the  collec- 
tion of  single  facts.  * 

The  fir  1  article  in  the  lift  is,  '  A  monumental  pillar,  of  the 
kind  called  Stele,  antient! y  placed  on  the  vertex  of  conical  fepuU 
chral  mounds,  fuch  as  cover  the  plains  of  Tarrary,  and  are  {ten 
in  almoft  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe.  The  tombs  of  p':r- 
fons  of  the  moft  diftinguilhed  rank  were  once  clura^ierized  by 
no  other  ornament.  *  Another  fcpulchral  form,  we  may  obferve, 
was  the  ''Hfi*?,  or  "h^mv,  which,  although  a  paiTige  in  Suidas, 
V.  if^Mc,  mi^^ht  lead  us  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  fomething  fubtcr* 
ranean,  yet  appears,  from  a  finguhir  exprtflion  in  Jan;i>l(chus,  to 
baVt  been  not  unlike  the  tumulus  j  i^^^"  \arix/^Tit9ni^  *  h$roG  terra 
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accusmMa  fre^^*    Vit  Pyth.  1.  31.    Lueiaiii  In  ihe  ObanlH^ 

mcation^  log^hef  «(i*»  'rv^i^tH,  ^  W^mk  j  an<l>  in  the  iascriptiot 
in  Spoil.  Jri«,  .3*  i^(i^»  the  •^•f  is  said  to  be  crowned.  -» 

Of  the  iumuli,  which  are  assigned  to  di^erent  persona^'^nd 
mhidi  history  seems  to  authenticate,  we  may  cnentum  two— « 
the  earliest  and.  the  latest ;  the  one  in  <j^ree«^,  the  other  in  Asij|» 
<— •and  both  very  pirobably  existijig  at  this  day.  Tiut  <^f  Tityua* 
mentioned  by  Homer,  was  seen  by  P^uaanias^  near  Paaoprea,  ia 
Phocis  5  ebe  letter,,  to  which,  we  allude,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Enipo- 
ror  Gordian.  Aaimianus,  in  his  description  of  rhe  march  of  Ja- 
iian's  army»  says*  tihat  ruvistg  reached-  Za.ithu  in  Mesopotamia, 
they  saw  ^  tumtUum  Gardiani  imperatori&  lon^e  eon^pkimm.* 
1«.  2i.  c.  5.  Zosimus  advis,  that  tiie  .tomb  was  seen  Iraaa-  the 
place  where  Dura  wus  built;  Eatroptus  ana. Senium  Rufus^aiso 
mention  it.  Thit  effects  of  great  value  were  supposed  to  be  d^ 
posited  in  these  tombS)  we  learn  (rom  the  ani^dote  mentioned  in 
StrabOf  respecting  the  people  sent  to  colonise  Corinth  by  Cssar-; 
who  iefs  he  says,  •SitvM  rc^«v  iv^isui^rv^     L.  6. 

No.  6.  is  a  bas-reiiet,  representinpr  a  horse  and  human  figniie 
on  each  side  of  the  stoae.  fielowy  is  a  Greek  epigram,  comme- 
morating the  death  of  Timotheus.  .  The  representation  of  this 
animal  on  sepulchul  monuments  has  given  rise  to  various  conjea- 
.tures.  Chrysostora  ^Hom.  iii.  ad  Pop.  Ah.)  would  induce  us  tt» 
imagine,  that  it  originated  in  the  custom  of  leading  horses  in  fU- 
neral  processions  \  but  the  explanation  which  we  should  propose 
as  most  satisfactory,  is  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  Passeri,  dfi 
anim,  transvectionef  and  which  is  quoted  by  Caylus,  namely,  that 
the  horse  designated  the  passage  of  the  soul  to  ElySium. — ^Sce 
Recueil  d*Antiq,  vol.  vi. 

No.  7.  is  a  marble  tablet  with  a  Greek  inscription,  from  Cir* 
cassia.  It  begins,  fi^tai>^i»fT»i  fiaccixi^f  Tt^t^iov.  It  may  be  here  re- 
marked, that  there  is  no  money  of  tiie  Cassars,  with  fittnTnit  on  it, 
previo-js  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Caracalla.  We  read,  indeed, 
of  JH^uiicv /ixn>^Utrct  i  but  there  was  a  di^ line t ton  between  that 
and  the  substantive,  as  in  Luin  ;  ^  minus  invidiosum  dwuhiam, 
quam  domimis.  * — See  Alarkland  ad  Staiii  6i/L  p.  iy2. 

No.  12.  is  a  pillar  on  the  tomb  of  Euclid  of  Hermione.  Be- 
low appears  a  dog,  *  which  is  often  seen  (siys  Dr  Clarke)  on  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  Greece.  *  I'his  serves  to  illustrate  a  p  's- 
sage  of  Petroi^.ius.  Trimalchio,  in  giving  directions  for  his  tomb, 
says — *  Valde  te  rogo,  ut^  seciuidum  pedes  statute  maej  c^tdUon 
jnn\*as, '  . 

No.  13.  *  A  sepulchral  tablet,  found  at  Patmos,  showing  xHq 
distinction  between  Cippus  and  Stele,  '  We  are  pleased  to  find 
Vt  Clarke  insisting  on  this  distinction,  particularly  as  they  have 
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^en  been  confounded  by  scholars  $  and  we  may  emfirm  what 
he  sajft  by  the  foUdwing  pasaage.  *  Gppns  diffnebat  a  colnmnat 
quod  columns  tint  rotundas ;  cippi,  quadrats  aut  incerts  figure.  * 
PUisei  Lexieo9ii  t.  Gppiu* 

No  14.  is  the  fragment  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Ceres,  taken 
Jrom  the  ruins  of  the  temple  at  Eleusis.  An  interesting  account 
is  here  given  of  this  fragment,  and  of  the  obstacles  which  the 
^writer  encounteredi  in  a  country  destitute  of  all  mechanical  as« 
sistance,  in  attempting  to  remove  a  block  of  marble  of  two  tons 
in  weight 

The  supposition,  diat  it  was  part  of  one  of  the  Cariatides,  seems 
now  no  longer  tenable.  Were  it  so,  the  ornaments  upon  the  ealaikm 
of  the  statue  would  indisputably  hare  corresponded  with  the  or* 
4tr  of  architecture  observed  in  the  temple ;  whidi  is  not  the  case* 
In  addition  to  this  circumstance  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  travel* 
lers  who  have  since  visited  the  spot,  have  been  able  to  discover  no 
trace  whatever,  that  might  warrant  even  the  conjecture ;  and  the 
nrtists  employed  by  a  late  ambassador  at  the  Forte,  who  were 
permitted  to  occupy  themselves  in  researches  of  this  nature,  met 
only  with  disappointment.  There  is  one  circumstance  connected 
witn  the  antiquities  of  Eleusis,  which,  as  it  seems  to  bear  refe^ 
once  to  the  statue,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  introduce  ;  espe- 
cially as  the  fact  has  been  derived  from  our  own  ocular  testimony. 
To  the  westward  of  the  temple,  there  lies  at  this  moment  the 
colossal  fragment  of  a  Hon,  executed  in  the  marble  of  Mount 
Fentelicus,  and  corresponding  in  its  proportions  to  the  size  of  the 
Ceres.  This  same  statue,  f«  i^y^fuk  «%  Im(,  is  mentioned  by  the 
modern  Greeks.  See  yuryi(«^^  nm%^wk^  m  /Smihi.  l79i  ;*-a  work 
published  by  some  Greeks  of  Magnesia,  in  Thessaly. 

No.  Ij).  is  a  scenic  mask. — ^To  what  Dr  Clarke  has  said,  we 
may  add,  that  Monges,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute, i.  5.,  endeavours  to  show,  that,  in  the  theatre  of  Sagun- 
turn,  which  contained  12,000  spectators,  and  in  that  of  Hercu- 
laneum,  which  held  upwards  of  30,000,  the  actors  made  them* 
•elves  heard  without  masks ;  and  thus  the  echea  (Vitr.  L  5.)  or 
resounding  vases  placed  in  the  theatres,  so  far  from  being  useful, 
must  have  impeded  the  sound,  and  rendered  it  less  distinct  and 
audible. 

Dr  Clarke  observes  '  the  resemblance  of  this  mask  to  the  busts 
and  antient  portraits  of  Socrates. '  But,  did  the  antients  all  a- 
gree  to  represent  Socrates  like  a  Silenus,  or  Satyr  ?  Epictetus 
gave  him  vi  wSf^  ^jo^*  <^  «)•.  Arrian.  1.  iv. ;  and  he,  say  Fa- 
priclus  and  Heumannus,  would  not  have  spoken  without  reason. 

No.  2b.  is  a  marble  pillar  found  near  the  sources  of  the  Sca« 
|naf|()cr|  with  a  Qreek  ipscrip tion^  beautiful  from  itj  ttrnplicity. 
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and  as  old  as  the  archonship  of  Enclid,  according  to  the  opinion  of 
Professor  Porson.  It  was  most  inaccurately  given  in  Chevalier's 
account  of  Troy. 

After  No.  88.,  Dr  Clarke  has  given  a  translation  from  the  Greek 
6f  the  trilinguar  Rosetta  stone.  The  transition  at  the  end  of 
puane's  Seleucidae  was  corrected^  at  the  request  of  Dr  Clarke,  bf 
Professor  Porson,  who  left  the  corrected  copy  with  him ;  and 
from  that  the  present  version  is  now  given  to  the  public.  - 
*  Dr  Clarke  has  proposed  an  explanation  of  the  Medusa's  head 
Been  on  the  breast  of  the  statue  of  Ceres,  which  we  have  already 
ijientioned.  We  shall  here  adduce  some  passages,  tending  to  lU 
lustrate  and  confirm  what  he  has  said.  *  Medusa's  head  signified 
the  worship  of  Ceres  :  it  was  also  a  type  of  death. '  Ceres,  or 
VC/i(K,  as  she  is  called  in  the  valuable  scholiast  on  ApoUoniaa 
Rhodius,  was  represented  as  xf^Ttut^  or  the  earth  who  receives  the 
dead ;  and  Plutarch  says,  that  by  the  Athenians,  the  dead  were 
called  Ai^^utr^ffM.    See  the  treatise  De  Fac*  in  Orbe  Lufidt. 

*  The  head  of  the  Medusa  appeared  as  the  type  of  the  moon.  * 
Clemens  Alex,  says,  r«^w#f  w  Xtx^mf  >*<  t^  h  mnf  ir^Uafx^,  Stronu 
1.  V.  p.  675. 

With  regard  to  the  protruded  tongue  of  the  Medusa,  there  ia 
a  singular  passage  in  Phurnutus,  de  Nat.  Deorum,  c.  201    «•- 

Y?^irrm>'  See  also  the  Ranae  of  Aristophanes,  v.  587.^  and  be* 
ginning  of  the  fifth  book  of  Diodorus  Siculus. 

*  The  Medusa's  head, '  says  Dr  Clarke,  *  is  found  on  many 
paterae. '  We  have  observed  it  on  many  lamps ;  and  Passeri  re<r 
marks,  *  Medusae  caput  frequenter  in  nostris  lucemis  signatum 
pccunit.  *    L^icem.  FicL  v.  i.  p.  62. 

A  letter  is  inserted  in  the  appendix,  written  to  the  author  bj 
'  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  giving  an  account  of  the  contents  of  a 
tomb  which  was  opened  by  him  near  Athens.  In  examining  this 
tomb,  a  curious  discovery  was  made.  Lord  Aberdeen  found* 
encircling  a  head,  a  species  of  chaplet  or  band,  connected  by 
small  bronze  wires,  and  composed  of  Medusa  heads.  This  or^^^ 
nament,  he  supposes,  refers  to  some  part  of  the  Eleusinian  mys« 
teries.  For  the  nature  of  the,  chaplet  with  which  the  initiated 
were  crowned,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Schol.  on  Aristoph. 

Ran.  v.  S33.  •  "   ^   . 

We  cannot  close  these  few  remarks  without  expressing  our  gnu 
titude  to  Dr  Clarke,  both  for  the  niodesty  and  clearness  of  this  ex«» 
position  and  illustration  of  those  interesting  remains  of  antiquity, 
and  for  the  indefatigable  zeal  and  exertion  by  which  he  has  now 
placed  them  beyond  the  reach  of  ignorance  and  barbarism.  Th^ 
folume  is  elegantly  printed  \  and  the  Greek  types  are  singularlv 
.  '  Ijcantifiiilt 


beautiful,     Ii  i^/ddorne4  by  four  «Eigr^iiip  S  tbre^  from  d^^ifrq^ 

by  Flax  mar ,  and  one  from  a.  drawing  by  .Mif  GeU>  of  the  rum$ 
of  the  temple  of  Eleusis. 


Akt.  XIIL     Corresjondance  tneditc  de  Mad.  du  Dejfandy  a^jfC 
'   jyAlimbcrt^' Mojitciiqiiiniy  le  President  I lenMi^  Im  DucAeas^ 

du  Maine;  iicsdamcb  de  Choisctd,  de  Stdal^  S^x.  %c.     S  To^ies^' 

l2mo.     l^aris,  .JS09.  •     ' 

*  •%  .  '    ' 

Ij€tlrcs  d^  Mademoiselle  de  Le.spinassey  ecrifes  dejmis  VAntiee  177S 
'   mqicd^l^Anne'a  1776,  t^c./  3  Tomes,  I2mc5.  -Paris,.  1809.  '    ' 

^T'he  popular  ^orks  of  La  I-tarpf  and  Marmontdl  have  made  die 
'■*•  fiJimes  at  least  of  the^e  ladies  pretty  tvell  liMwtiXn  this  coua- 
tfy  ;  and.  we  liaVe  been  induced  to  place  their  cprresjpondence  un- 
der one  article,  both  becaiiae  th^eir  histoty  is  in  sorrie  measure  con- 
nected, and  because,  though  extremely  unlike  eaicK  other,  tney 
both  form  a  decided  contrast  tO  our  own  national  character,  and- 
taken  together>.  go  far  to  exhaust  what  was  .pecu^Iiar  in  iaaX  of 
Trance.  ,    .  •      , 

Most  of  oiir  readers  pfobably  remember  what  La  Harpe  and 
Marmontel  h^ve  said  of  these  two  distinguished  ivonie^  »  and,  at 
alleirents,  it  if  nol  necessary  fox  our  purpose  to  give  more  than  a 
very  super^cial  account  of  them,  ^lad.  du  DefFand  was  Jeft  a 
^•idow  with  a  moderate  fortune,  and  ^  great  reputation  for  wit, 
about  1 750,  and  soon  after  gave  up  her  hotel,  and  retired  to  a« 
partments  in  the  cottroent  de  St  Joseph,  where  she  coutihued  to  re- 
ceive, almost  every  evening,  whatever  v/as  most  distinguished  in 
Paris  for  rank,  talent,  or  accomplishment.  '  Having  become  al- 
most blind  in  a  few  years  thereafter,  she  found  she  required  the 
Uttrndrinne  of  some  intelligent  yOung  woman,  who  might  read  and 
write  for  Tier,  and  assist  in  doing  the  honours  of  her  conversazionL 
For  this  purpose,  she  cast  her  eyes  on  Madlle.  Lespinasse,  the  ille- 
gitimate daughter  of  a  man  of  rank,  who  had  been  boarded  in 
ihe  same  convent,  and  was  for  some  time  delighted  with  her  elec- 
tion. By  and  by,  however,  she  found  that  her  young  companion 
hc-gnn  to  engross  more  of  the  notice  of  her  visitors  than  she  thought 
suitable  \  and  parted  from  her  with  violent,  ungenerous,  and  im- 
placable displeasure.  Madlle.  dc  Lespinasse,  however, carried  with 
her  the  admiration  cf  the  greater  part  of  her  patroness's  circle; 
and,  having  obtained  a  small  pension  from  government,  opened 
Ivjr  own  doors  to  a  society  not  less  briUiant  than  that  into  which 
che  had  been  initiated  under  Mad.  du  Dcifaiid.  *The  fatigue, 

however. 
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however,  which  she  had  undergone  in  reading  the  old  Marchioness 
asleep,  hid  irreparably  injured  her  health,  which  was  etill  more 
impaired  by  the  agitations  of  her  own  inflammable  and  ambitioud 
spirit ;  and  she  died,  before  she  had  attained  middle  age,  about 
1776, — leaving  on  the  minds  of  almost  all  the  eminent  men  Iri 
France,  aft  impression  of  talent,  and  of  ardour  of  imagination, 
which  seems  to  hare  been  considered  as  wirhou'  example.  Mad. 
du  DefFand  continued  to  preside  in  her  circle  till  a  period  of  ex- 
treme old  age ;  and  died  in  1780,  in  full  possession  of  her  faculties. 

Where  the  letters  that  are  now  given  to  the  world  have  been 
Secreted  for  the  last  thirty  years,  or  by  whom  therare  at  last  pub- 
fished,  we  are  not  informed  in  either  ot  the  works  before  us.  That 
they  are  authentic,  we  conceive,  is  demonstrated  by  internal  evi- 
dence J  though^  if  more  of  them  are  extant,  the  selection  that 
has  been  made  appears  to  us  to  be  a  little  capricious.  The  corre- 
spondence of  Mad.  du  Deffand  reaches  from  the  year  1738  to* 
I76i; — that  of  Madlle.  de  Lespinasse  extends  only  from  1773  to 
1776.  The  two  works,  therefore,  relate  to  different  periods ;  and, 
being  entirely  of  different  characters,  seem  naturally  to  call  for  a 
separate  consideration.  We  begin  with  the  correspondence  ot 
Mad.  du  DefFand,  both  out  of  respect  to  her  seniority,  and  be<- 
cause  the  variety  which  it  exhibits  seems  to  aflFord  room  for  more 
observation. 

As  this  lady*8  house  was  for  fifty  years  the  resort  of'  every 
thing  brilliant  in  Paris,  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  she  herself 
must  have  possessed  no  ordinary  attraction,  and  to  feel  an  eaget 
curiosity  to  be  introduced  even  to  that  shadow  of  her  conversa- 
tion which  we  may  expect  to  meet  with  in  her  correspondence. 
Though  the  greater  part  of  the  letters  are  addressed  to  her  by  va- 
rious correspondents,  yet  the  few  which  she  does  write  are  strong- 
ly marked  with  the  traces  of  her  peculiar  character  and  talent ; 
and  the  whole  taken  together  give  a  verv  lively  idea  of  the  struc- 
ture and  occupations  of  the  best  French  society,  in  the  days  of 
its  greatest  splendour.  Laying  out  of  view  the  greater  constitu- 
tional gaiety  of  our  neighbours,  it  appears  to  us,  that  this  society 
was  distinguished  from  any  that  has  ever  existed  in  England,  by 
three  circumstances  chiefly  : — In  the  first  place,  by  the  exclusion 
of  all  low-bred  persons ;  secondly,  by  the  superior  intelligence 
and  cultivation  of  the  women ;  and,  finally,  by  the  want  of  po- 
litical avocations,  and  the  absence  of  political  antipathies. 

By  the  first  of  these  circumstances,  the  old  Parisian  society 
was  rendered  considerably  more  refined,  and  infinitely  more  easy 
and  natural.  The  general  and  peremptory  proscription  of  the 
bourgeois^  excluded,  no  doubt,  a  good  deal  of  vulgarity  and  coarse- 
ness s  but  it  bad  a  still  better  effect  in  excluding  tnose  feelings 
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•f  mutual  jealousy  and  contempt,  and  that  conflict  of  fanSf 
|iride  and  consequential  opulence,  which  can  only  be  prerented 
from  disturbing  a  more  promiscuous  assembly  by  means  of  urn* 
▼ersal  and  systematic  resenre.  Where  all  are  noble,  all  are  equal ;. 
—there  is  no  room  for  ostentation  or  pretension  of  any  sort ;— 
every  one  is  in  his  place  ertrj  where ;  and  the  same  manners 
being  familiar  to  the  whole  society  from  their  childhood,  manners 
cease  in  a  great  measure  to  be  an  object  of  attention.  Nobody 
apprehends  any  imputation  of  tulgarity,  and  nobody  values  him^ 
self  on  being  tree  from  it.  The  little  peculiarities  by  whidi  in- 
dividuals are  distinguished,  are  ascribed,  not  to  ignorance  or  awk« 
wardness»  but  to  caprice  merely,  or  to  peculiarity  of  disposition ; 
and  not  being  checked  by  contemjjit  or  derision,  are  indulged,  for 
the  most  part,  as  caprice  or  disposition  may  dictate ;  and  urns  die 
very  highest  society  is  brought  back,  and  by  the  same  causes,  to 
much  of  the  freedom  and  simplicity  of  the  lowest. 

In  England,  we  have  never  had  this  arran^ment.  The  great 
wealth  of  the  mercantile  classes,  and  the  pnvilege  which  every 
man  possesses  of  aspiring  to  every  situation,  has  always  prevented 
any  such  separation  of  uie  high  and  the  low>bom  even  in  ordU 
nary  society,  and  made  all  large  assemblages  of  people  to  a  cer- 
tain degree  promiscuous.  Great  wealth,  or  great  talents,  being 
sufficient  to  raise  a  man  to  power  and  eminence,  are  necessarily 
received  as  a  sufficient  passport  into  private  company,  and  fill  it, 
on  the  large  scale,  with  such  motley  and  discordant  character^ 
as  visibly  to  endanger  either  its  ease  or  its  tranquillity.  The 
pride  of  purse,  and  of  rank,  and  of  manners,  mutually  provoke 
each  other;  and  vanities  which  were  undiscovered  while  they 
were  universal,  soon  become  visible  in  the  light  of  opposite  va- 
nities. With  us,  therefore,  society,  when  it  passes  beyond  s^ 
lect  clubs  and  associations,  is  apt  either  to  be  distracted  with  little 
jealousies  and  divisions,  or  finally  to  settle  into  constraint,  insipi- 
dity and  reserve.  People  meeting  from  all  the  extremes  of  lue* 
are  afraid  of  being  misconstrued,  and  despair  of  being  under- 
stood. Conversation  is  left  to  a  few  professed  talkers ;  and  all 
the  rest  are  satisfied  to  hold  their  tongues,  and  despise  thdr 
neighbours  in  their  hearts. 

The  superior  cultivation  of  Frenchwomen,  however,  was  pro- 
ductive of  still  more  substantial  advantages.  Ever  since  Europe 
became  civilised,  the  females  of  that  country  have  stood  more  onr 
an  intellectual  level  with  the  men  than  in  any  other,— -and  have 
taken  their  share  in  the  politics  and  literature,  and  public  contro- 
versies of  the  day,  far  more  largely  than  in  any  other  nation  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  For  more  than  two  centuries,  they 
have  been  umpires  of  polite  letters,  and  the  depositaries  and 
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the  agents  of  thole  intrigiies  by  which  the  funflioiu  of  goveiH' 
ment  are  ufaaUj  forwarded  or  impeded.  They  could  talk,  there- 
fore, of  every  tning  that  men  could  wifli  to  talk  about ;  and  eene«» 
ral  conTerfation,  confequently,  aflumed  a  tone,  both  lefs  mvoU 
ous  and  lefs  uniform,  than  it  has  ever  attained  in  our  country. 

The  grand  source^  however,  of  the  difference  between  the  good 
ibcietv  of  France  and  of  England,  is,  that,  in  the  former  country, 
men  had  nothing  but  fociety  to  attend  to ;  whereas,  in  the  latter, 
abnoft  all  who  are  confiderable  for  rank  or  for  talents,  aje  conti« 
noally  engrofled  with,  politics.  They  have  no  leifure,  thereforet 
for  fociety,  in  the  firft  place  :  in  the  (econd  place,  if  they  do  en« 
ter  it  at  ail,  they  are  apt  to  regard  it  as  a  fcene  rather  of  relaxation 
than  exertion  (  and,  nnally,  they  naturally  acquire  thofe  habits 
of  thinking  and  of  talking,  which  are  better  adapted  to  carry  on 
buCnefs  and  debate,  than  to  enliven  people  aflembled  for  amufe^ 
ment*  In  England,  men  of  condition  have  to  perfotm  the  high 
duties  of  citizens  and  ftatefmen,  and  can  only  rife  to  eminence 
by  dedicating  their  days  and  nights  to  the  ftudy  of  bufincfsand 
affairs — to  the  arts  of  influencing  thofe,  with  whom,  and  by  whoro^ 
they  are  to  zGt — and  to  the  a&ual  management  of  thofe  ftrenuoui 
contentions  by  which  the  goverfiment  of  a  free  (late  is  perpetual* 
Iv  embarrafTed  and  preferred.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  under 
tne  old  monarchy,  men  of  the  firft  rank  had  no  political  func* 
tions  to  difcharge— *no  controul  to  exercife  over  the  government— 
and  no  rights  to  aflert,  either  forthemfelves  or  their  fellow  fub* 
jeAs.  l^ey  were  either  left,  therefore,  to  folaoe  their  idlenefs 
with  the  frivolous  enchantments  of  polifhed  fociety,  or,  if  they 
had  any  object  of  public  ambition,  were  driven  to  purine  it  by 
the  inediation  of  thofe  favourites  or  miftreffes  who  were  moft  like- 
Iv  to  be  won  by  the  charms  of  an  elegant  addrefs,  or  the  aflidui* 
ties  of  a  Ikilful  flatterer. 

It  is  to  this  lamentable  inferiority  in  the  government  and  confti* 
tution  of  their  country,  that  the  French  are  indebted  for  the  ftt« 
periority  of  their  polite  aflemblies.  Their  faloona  are  better  filled 
than  ours,  becaufe  they  have  no  fenate  to  fill  out  of  their  popu- 
lation ;  and  their  converfation  is  more  fprightly,  and  their  focie- 
tv  more  animated  than  ours,  becaufe  there  is  no  other  outlet  for 
tne  talent  and  ingenuity  of  the  nation  but  fociety  and  converfa* 
tion.  Our  parties  of  pleafure,  on  the  other  hand,  are  left  to 
beardlefs  youths  and  fuperannuated  idlers— not  becaufe  our  men 
want  talents  or  tafte  to  adorn  them,  but  becaufe  their  ambition, 
and  their  fenfe  of  public  duty,  has  dedicated  them  to  a  higher 
fetvice.  When  we  lofe  our  conftitution-^when  the  houfes  of 
Parliament  are  (hut  up,  our  aflemblies,  we  have  no  doubt,  will 
be  far  more  animated  and  rational,    (t  is  eafy  to  have  fplendid 
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gardens  and  parterres,  if  we  wiU  only  grre  up  our  com  fields  and 
our  pastures  :  nor  should  we  want  for  magnificent  fountains  and 
ornamental  canals,  if  we  were  contented  to  drain  the  whole  sur- 
rounding country  of  the  rills  that  maintain  its  fertility  and  beauty. 

But,  while  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  French  enjoyed,  in 
tlie  agreeable  constitution  of  their  society,  no  slight  compensation 
for  the  want  of  a  free  goyemment|  it  is  curious,  and  not  unsatis- 
factory, to  be  able  to  trace  the  operation  of  this  same  compensat- 
ing principle  through  all  the  departments  we  have  alluded  to.  It 
it  obviously  to  our  free  government,  and  to  nothing  else,  that  we 
owe  that  mixture  of  ranks  and  of  characters,  which  certainly  ren- 
ders our  large  society  less  amiable,  and  less  unconstrained,  than 
that  of  the  old  French  nobility.  Men,  possessed  of  wealth  aiid 
political  power,  must  be  associated  with  by  all  with  whom  they 
choose  to  associate,  and  to  whom  their  friendship  or  support  is 
material.  A  trader  who  has  bought  his  borough  but  yesterday, 
wilFnot  give  his  influence*  to  any  set  of  noblemen  or  ministersi 
who  will  not  receive  him  and  his  family  into  their  society,  and  a- 
gree  to  treat  them  as  their  equals.  The  same  principle  extends 
downwards  by  imperceptible  gradations  ;— and  the  whole  commu- 
nity is  mingled  in  private  life,  it  must  be  owned  with  some  little 
discomfort,  by  the  ultimate  action  of  the  same  principles  which 
ct)mbine  them,  to  their  incalculable  benefit,  in  public. 

Even  the  backwardness  or  the  ignorance  of  our  women  may 
be  referred  to  the  same  noble  origin.  Women  have  no  legal  ct 
direct  political  functions  in  any  country  in  the  universe.  In  the 
arbitrary  governments  of  Europe,  however,  they  exert  a  personal 
influence  over  those  in  power  and  authority,  which  raises  them 
into  consequence,  familiarizes  them  in  some  degree  with  business 
and  aiF^irs,  and  leads  them  to  study  the  character  and  the  dispo- 
sitions of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  their  day.  In  free  states,  a- 
gain  where  the  personal  inclination  of  any  individual  can  go  but  a 
little  way,  and  where  every  thing  must  be  canvassed  and  sanction- 
ed by  its  legitimate  censors^  this  influence  is  very  inconsiderable ; 
and  women  are  excluded  almost  entirely  from  any  concern  in 
those  affairs,  with  which  the  leading  spirits  of  the  country  are 
necessarily  occupied.  They  come,  therefore,  almost  unavoidably, 
to  be  considered  as  of  a  lower  order  of  intellect,  and  to  act  and 
to  be  treated  upon  that  apprehension.  The  chief  cause  of  theit 
inferiority,  however,  arises  from  the  circumstances  that  have 
been  already  stated.  Most  of  the  men  of  talent  in  upper  life  are 
engaged  in  pursuits  from  which  women  are  necessarily  excluded, 
and  have  no  leisure  to  join  in  thoae  pursuits  which  might  occupy 
them  in  common.  Being  thus  ab:miioncd  in  a  good  degree  to  the 
society  of  the  frivolous  of  our  sexj  it  is  impossible  that  ihcy  should 
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Hot  be  frivolous  in  their  turn.  In  old  France,  on  the  contrary, 
the  men  of  talents  in  upper  life  had  little  to  do  but  to  pleafe  and 
be  pleafed  with  the  women  ;  and  they  naturally  came  to  acquire 
that  knowledge  and  thofe  accomplifliinents  which  fitted  them  for 
fuch  fociety. 

The  lad  diflinflion  between  good  French  and  good  Englifh  fo-« 
ciety,  arifes  from  the  different  pofition  which  was  occupied  itl 
each  by  the  men  of  iettets.  In  France,  certainly,  they  mingled 
much  more  extenfively  with  the  polite  world,«-*incalculably  to  iho 
benefit  both  of  that  world,  and  of  themfelves*  In  England,  ouf 
great  fcholars  and  authors  have  commonly  lived'  in  their  ftudies^ 
or  in  the  fociety  of  a  few  learned  friends  or  dependants )  and  their 
life  has  been  fo  generally  gloomy,  laborious  and  inelegant,  that 
literature  and  intellectual  eminence  have  loft  fome  of  their  ho* 
nours,  and  much  of  their  acrraclion.  When  a  man  takes  to  au« 
thorOiip,  he  is  commonly  looked  upon  as  having  renounced  both 
the  gay  and  bufy  world ;  and  the  confequence  is,  that  the  gay  are 
extremely  frivolous,  and  the  adiive  ra(h  and  fuperficial ;  while  the 
man  of  genius  is  admired  by  pofterity,  and  finiflies  his  days  rathet 
difmally,  without  knowing  or  caring  for  any  other  denomination 
of  men,  than  authors,  bookfellers  and  critics* 

This  diilin£lion  too,  we  think,  arifes  out  of  the  difference  of 
f^overnment,  or  out  of  fome  of  its  more  immediate  confequences* 
Our  politicians  are  too  bufy  to  mix  with  men  of  iludy  \  and  our 
idlers  are  too  weak  and  too  frivolous.  The  ftudious,  thereforef 
are  driven  in  a  great  meafure  to  herd  with  each  other,  and  to  form 
a  little  world  of  their  own,  in  which  all  their  peculiarities  are  ag<* 
gravated,  their  vanity  encouraged,  and  their  awkward nefs  confirm* 
ed.  In  Paris,  where  talent  and  idlenefs  met  together,  a  fociety 
grew  up,  both  more  inviting  and  more  acceflible  to  men  of  thought 
and  erudition.  •  What  they  communicated  to  this  fociety  rendered 
it  more  intelligent  and  refpeftable ;  and  what  they  learned  from  it| 
niiide  them  much  more  reafonable,  amiable,  and  happy.  They 
learned,  in  fhort,  the  true  value  of  knowledge  and  of  wifdom,  by 
feeing  exadJy  how  much  they  could  contribute  to  the  government 
or  the  embelli{hm»*nt  of  life;  and  difcovered,  that  there  were 
fources  both  of  pride  and  of  happinefs,  far  more  important  and 
abundant  t!\an  thinking,  writing,  or  reading. 

It  is  curious,  accordingly,  to  trace,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  the 
more  intimate  and  private  life  of  fome  of  thofe  di(lingui(bed  men, 
whom  we  find  it  difficult  to  reprefent  to  ourfclves  under  any  other 
afpe^l,  than  that  of  the  authors  of  their  learned  publications.  D'« 
Alcmbert,  Moncefquieu,  Henault,  and  feveral  others,  all  appear  in 
thofe  letters  in  their  true  and  habitual  charader,  of  cheerful  and 
c.irclefs  men  of  the  world — whofe  thoughts  ranmoftly  on  the  little 
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exertions  and  amufements  of  their  daily  fociety  ;  who  rahied  cfvea 
their  greatefl  works  chiefly  as  the  means  of  amufing  their  leifure^ 
or  of  entitling  them  to  the  adr»iration  of  their  acquaintances ;  and 
occupied  themfelves  about  poftcrity  far  lefs  than  pofterity  will  be 
occupied  about  them.  It  will  probably  fcandalize  a  good  part  of 
our  men  of  leammg  and  fcience  (though  we  think  it  will  be  con« 
folatory  to  fome)  to  be  toM,  that  there  is  great  reafon  for  fufpc^l* 
ing  that  the  moft  profound  of  thofe  authors  looked  upon  kaming 
chiefly  as  a  fort  of  tranquil  and  innocent  amnfement  \  to  which  it 
was  very  well  to  have  recourfe  when  more  lively  occupations  were 
not  at  handy  bf  t  which  it  was  wife  and  meritarious»  at  all  timeSf 
to  poftpone  to  pleafant  parties,  and  the  natural  play,  either  of  the 
imagination  or  of  the  affedtons.  It  appears,  accordinglyi  not  on- 
ly that  they  talked  eaGly  and  famUiarly  of  all  their  works  to  their 
female  friends,  but  that  they  gave  themfelves  very  little  anxiety 
either  about  their  fale  or  their  notoriety  out  of  the>  iphere  of  their 
own  acquaintances,  and  made  and  invited  all  forts  of  jokes  upon 
them  with  unfeigned  gayety  and  indiflFerence.  The  lives  of  our 
learned  men  would  be  much  happier,  and  their  learning  much 
more  ufeful  and  amiable,  if  they  could  be  perfuaded  to  fee  things 
in  the  fame  light*  It  is  more  than  time,  however,  to  introduce 
the  reader  to  the  chara£ters  in  the  volumes  before  us. 

Madame  du  DefTand's  correfpondence  confifts  of  letters  from 
Montefquicu,  D'AIembert,  Henault,  lyArgens,  Formont,  Berns- 
torlT,  ScheflFer,  &c.  among  the  men, — and  Mefdames  De  Staal,  De 
Choifcul,  &c.  among  the  women.  Her  own  letters,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  form  but  a  very  incon&derable  part  of  the  col« 
\tQt\oxi }— and,  as  thefe  diftinguimed  names  naturally  excite,  in 
perfons  out  of  Paris,  more  intereft  than  that  of  any  witty  Mar- 
chionefs  wbatfoever,  we  (hall  begin  with  fome  fpeeimens  of  the 
intimate  and  private  ftyle  of  thofe  eminent  individuals,  who  are 
already  fo  well  known  for  the  value  and  the  beauty  of  their  pub- 
lic in(lru£lions. 

Of  thefe,  the  oMeft  and  the  moft  popularly  known,  wasMontet 
^uieu, — an  author  who  frequently  appears  profound  when  he  is 
only  paradoxical ;  and  feems  to  have  ftudied  with  great  fucceis 
the  art  of  hiding  a  defultory  and  fantaflical  ftyle  of  reafoning  In 
impoflng  aphorifms  and  epigrams  of  confiderable  ttkCt.  It  is 
impoffible  to  read  the  Esprit  des  Loix,  without  feeling  that  it  is 
the  work  of  an  indolent  and  very  ingenious  perfon,  who  had  fits 
of  thoughtfulnefs  atvl  ambition,  and  had  meditated  the  different 
points  which  it  comprehends  at  long  intervals,  and  then  corre^M 
them  as  he  beft  could,  by  inCnuations,  metaphors,  and  vague  ver- 
bal diftin£lions.  There  is  but  little  of  him  in  thiscolle£iion;  but 
what  there  i»,  is  extremely  chara£leriftic.    CAlcmbext  had  pro* 
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pofed  to  write  the  articled  Demwraaf  and  D^spotufht  for  the  En- 
cyclopedie  ;  to  which  propofal  he  anlwera  with  much  naivete ,  as 
follow?. 

*  Quant  a  mori  introduction  dans  PEncyclop^die,  c'est  un  beatl 
palais  oil  je  serais  bien  glorieux  de  mettre  les  pieds  ;  mais  pour  les 
deux  articles  D^mocraiie  ct  Despot ismCf  je  ne  voudrais  pas  prendre 
ceux-la  ;  j'ai  tir^,  sur  ces  articles,  de  mon  cerveau  tout  ce  qui  7  6tait. 
L*€8prit  que  j* at  est  un  motde  /  on  irCen  tire  jamais  que  Us  mimes  por>' 
traits  f  ainsi  je  ne  vous  dirais  que  ce  que  j'ai  dit^  et  peut-^tre  plus 
aial  que  je  ne  I'ai  dit.  Ainsi,  si  yous  voulez  de  moi,'  laissez  a  moa 
esprit  le  choix  de  quelques  articles  ;  et  si  yous  roulez  ce  choix,  c« 
fera  chez  roadame  da  DeBFand  avec  da  marasquin*  Le  p^re  Castel 
dit  qa'il  ne  pent  pas  se  corriger,  parce  qu'en  corrigeant  son  ouvrage» 
il  en  fait  un  autre  ;  et  moi  je  ne  puis  pas  me  corriger,  parce  que  je 
chante  toujours  la  meme  chose.  II  me  yient .  dans  I'esprit  que  je 
pourrais  prendre  pent-Stre  Particle  Gout^  et  je  proaverai  bien  que 
d\fficUe  est  proprie  communia  dicere^  '     I.  p.  SO,  31.  > 

There  is  iikcwifc  another  very  pleating  letter  to  M.  de  Henaillt^ 
and  a  gay  copy  of  verfes  to  Madame  de  Mirepoix  ; — but  we  haften 
on  to  a  perfonage  ftill  more  engaging.  Of  all  the  men  of  genius 
that  ever  exifted»  D'Alembert  perhaps*  is  the  mod  amiable  and 
truly  refpcdable.  The  great  extent  and  variety  of  his  learning, 
his  vaft  attainments  and  difcoveries  in  the  mathematical  fciences, 
and  the  beauty  and  eloquence  of  his  literary  compofitions,  are 
known  to  all  the  world  ;  but  the  (implicity  and  openncfs  of  his 
charader — his  perpetual  gentlencfs  and  g'lyety  in  fociety — the 
unodentatious  independence  of  his  fentiments  and  condu£l — his 
natural  and  cheeiful  fuperiority  to  all  ftclings  of  worldly  ambi- 
tion, jealoufy,  or  envy — and  that  air  of  perpetual  youth  and  unaf- 
fuming  kindriefs,  which  made  him  fo  delightful  and  fo  happy  in 
the  fociety  of  women, — are  traits  which  we  fcarcely  expe£i  to  find 
in  combination  with  thofe  fplendid  qualifications ;  and  compofe 
altogether  a  charader  of  which  we  fliould  have  been  tempted  to 
queltion  the  reality,  were  we  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  familiar 
with  its  counterpart  in  one  living  individual. 

It  is  not  poifibie,  perhaps,  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  chttzGtef 
of  D'Aiembert,  than  merely  to  ftate  the  fa£l,  and  the  reafon  of  h\% 
having  refufed  to  go  to  Berlin,  to  prefide  over  the  academy  fdund'- 
ed  there  by  Frederic.  In  anfwer  to  a  moft  flattering  and  urgent 
application  from  that  fovereign,  he  writes  thus  to  M.  D'Argens.  \ 

Gg2 <  La. 

*  This  learned  person  writes  in  a  very  affected  and  precieuse  style. 
He  ends  one  of  his  letters  to  D'Alembert  with  the  followmg  dioquenc. 
expression.—'  Ma  sant^  s'effoiblit  tous  les  jours  de  plus  en  plus;  et  je 

*  ffse  dispose  ^  aUerJaire  bientot  mes  reverences  au  pere  eternel : .  mais 

*  tandis  que  je  restcrai  dans  ce  monde  je  serai  le  phis  zeU  de  nos  adp> 
'  ]nira;eurs. ' 
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*  La  situation  ou  jc  suis  seroit  pectt-^tre,  monsiear,  m  nihtirsQi&* 
tant  pour  bien  d'a  litres,  de  renoncer  a  leur  pays ;  ma  fortune  est  aa« 
dessous  du  mediocre  ;  1700  liv.  de  rente  font  tout  mon  revenu  :  en- 
tierement  independant  et  maitre  de  mes  Tolonc6sy  je  n'ai  point  de  fa- 
niille  qui  s'7  oppose  ;  oubii6  du  ^ouTemement  comme  tant  de  gens 
le  sont  de  la  ProTidence,  persecute  m^me  autant  qu*on  pent  I'etre 
quand  on  evite  de  donner  trop  d'avantages  sur  soi  a  la  mechancete 
dcf  hommes ;  je  n'ai  auctme  part  mux  recompenses  qui  pleuvent  id 
sur  les  ^ens  de  lettres,  avec  plus  de  profusion  que  de  I umieres.  -  Mai- 
gre  tout  cela,  monsieur,  la  Cranqtttllit6  dont  je  jnuis  est  si  parfnte  etst 
douce,  que  je  ne  puis  me  resoudre  a  lui  faire  courir  le  moindre  risque.  * 
•^-<  Superieur  a  la  maovaite  fortune*  les  epieunes  de  toute  espece  que 
j'ai  essuyees  dans  ce  genre  m'ont  endurci  a  I'indigence  ec  au  malbeur, 
et  ne  m'ont  laisse  de  sensibiltte  que  pour  ceux  qui  me  ressemblent;  a 
force  de  privations,  je  me  suis  accoutum^  sans  effort  a  me  contenter  du 
plus  etit)it  necessatre,  et  je  serois  meme  en'^tat  de  partager  mon  peu  de 
Ibrtuue  avec  d'honn^tes  gens  plus  pauvres  que  moi.  J'at  commence* 
comme  les  autres  hommes,  par  desirer  les  places  et  les  richesaes,  j'ai 
fini  par  y  renoncer  absokiment,  et  de  jour  en  jour  je  m'en  trouvc 
mleux.  La  vie  retiree  et  assez  obscure  que  je  mene  est  parfaitemen( 
conforrae  a  mon  caractere,  a  mon  amour  extreme  pour  I'independ- 
ance,  et  peut-ctre  mcme  7  un  peu  d'eloignement  que  les  cvenemcns 
de  ma  vie  m'ont  inspire  pour  les  hommes.  La  rctraite  ou  le  regime 
que  me  prcscrivent  mon  ecat  et  mon  gout  m'ont  procure  la  sance  la 
plus  parfaite  et  la  plus  egale,  c'est-a-dire,  le  premier  bien  d'un  philo- 
sophe  y  enfin  j'ai  le  bonbeur  de  jouir  d'un  petit  nombre  d'amis,  dont 
\o  commerce  et  la  confiance  font  la  consolation  et  le  charme  de  ma 
vie.  Jugez  maintenant  vous  m^me,  monsieur,  s'il  m'est  possible  de 
tenoncer  a  ces  a  vantages,  et  de  changer  un  bonheur  sur  pour  une  si- 
tuation toujours  incertatne,  quelque  brillante  qu'elle  puisse  ttre.  Je 
'ne  doute  nullement  d^s  bontes  du  roi,  et  de  ^out  cc  qu'il  pent  faire  pour 
fhe  rendfe  agr^able  mon  nouvel  ^tat ;  mais  malheureuscment  pour 
moi,  toutes  les  circonstance^  essentielles  a  mon  bonheur  ne  sont  pas  en 
son  pouvoir.  Si  ma  8ant6  venoit  a  s'alterer,  ce  qui  ne  seroit  que  trop 
a  craindre,  que  deviendrois-je  alors  ?  Ineapablft  de  me  rendre  utile 
au  roi,  je  me  verrois  force  a  aller  finir  mes  jours  loin  de  lui,  et  a  re- 
prendre  dans  ma  patrie,  ou  ailleurs,  mon  ancien  etat,  qui  auroit  per- 
du ^6  premiers  charmes.  Peut-ctre  meme  n'aurois-je  plus  la  conso- 
lation de  retrouver  en  France  les  amis  que  j'y  aurois  laisscs,  et  a  qui 
je  percerois  le  cceur  par  mon  depart.  Je  vous  avoue,  monsieur,  que 
cctte  deniiere  raison  scule  pcut  tout  sur  moi. 

*  Enfin  (et  jc  vous  prie  d*etre  persuade  que  je  ne  cherche  point  k 
me  parer  ici  d'une  fausse  modestie)  je  doutc  q4ie  jc  fusse  aussi  proprc 
a  cette  place  que  S.  M.  vent  bien  le  croire.  Livr^  des  mqn  enfance 
a  d^s  6tudes  continuelles,  je  n'ai  que  dans  la  tb^orte  la  connotssance 
des  hommes,  qui  est  si  n^cessaire  dans  la  pratique  quand  on  a  affaire 
k  eux.  La  tranquillity,  et,  si  je  Pose  dire,  PoisivcU  du  cabinet,  m'ont 
veAdvtab«olumen& incapable  des  details  atucqueis  le  chef  d'un  corps^ 
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doit  se  livrer.  D'aiUeurs,  dans  les  differens  objets  dont  I'Academie 
s'occnpe»  il  4n  est  qui  me  soot  entierement  iaconnus^  comme  la  chi- 
miei  I'htstoire  naturelle,  et  plusieurs  autres,  sur  lesquels  par  conse- 
quent je  ne  pourrois  dtre  aussi  utile  que  je  le  desirerois.  Eofin  uae 
place  aussi  brillante  que  celle  dont  )e  roi  veut  Bi'honorer»  oblige  a 
une  sorte  de  representation  tout  a  fait  eloignee  dn  train  de  vie  que  j'ai 
pris  jusqu'ici  4  elle  engage  a  un  grand  nombre  de  dcvoirsy  et  les  uq- 
voirs  sont  les  eatraves  d'un  homme  libre. '     II.  7^-78. 

This  whole  traniatlion  was  kept  quite  fccret  L^\  iuany  morrVs ; 
aiv)|  when  it  began  to  take  air,  he  fpeaks  of  it  to  Madame  du  Dwf- 
fand,  in  riie  foitowini;  natttr;%I  manner. 

*  Apres  tout*  que  ceia  se  r^pande  ou  ne  se  repande  pas,  je  n*en 
sttis  ni  fach6  ni  bien-aise.  Je  garderai  au  roi  de  Prusse  son  secrct» 
m^me' lorsqu'il  ne  Texige  plus,  et  Vous  verrez  aistment  que  mcslettrcs 
a'ont  pas  6te  faites  pour  ^tre  vues  du  ministere  de  France  ;  je  suis 
bien  r69oiu  de  ne  lut  pas  demander  plus  de  graces  qu'aux  miaibtres 
du  roi  de  Congo,  et  je  me  contenterai  que  la.  posterite  lise  sur  mon 
tombeau ;  iljid  estitne  des  honnetes  gens^  ct  est  mort  pauvre^  jyarcf  gu'il 
Va  bien  voubi.  Voila,  madame,  de  quelle  maniere  je  pense.  Je  ne 
veux  braver  ni  aussi  flatter  les  gens  qui  m'ont  fait  du  mal,  ou  qui 
sont  dans  la  disposition  de  m'en  faire  ;  mais  je  me  conduirai  de  nia- 
niere  que  je  les  Tcduiraiseulementane  me  pas  faire  du  bien. '  II.  33,  S4u 

Upon  pubiiihing  his  Melanges,  he  was  iuriouil/  attacked  by  a 
variety  of  acrimonious  writers  ;  and  all  his  revenge  was  to  retire 
to  his  geometry,  Und  to  write  fuch  letters  as  the  following  to  Mad. 
Du  DcfFand. 

*  Me  voilk  claquemure  pour  long-temps,  et  vraisemblablement 
pour  toujours,  dans  ma  triste,  mais  trcs  chere  et  tres  paisibie  gcomd- 
trie.  Je  suis  fort  content  de  trouver  un  pr^texte  pour  ne  plus  rien 
faire,  dans  le  dcchainement  que  men  livre  a  excite  contre  moi.  Je 
n'ai  pourtant  ni  attaque  personne,  ni  m^me  designe  qui  que  cc  soit, 
plus  que  n*a  fait  I'auteur  du  Mechant,  et  vingt  autres,  contre  les- 
quels  personne  ne  s'est  dechaine.  Mais  il  n'y  a  quiieur  et  malheur. 
Je  n'ai  besoin  ni  de  Tamitic  de  tons  ces  gens-la,  puisque  assur^ment 
je  ne  veux  rien  leur  demander,  ni  de  leur  estime,  puisque  j'ai  bien  rc- 
solu  de  ne  jamais  vivre  avec  eux  :  aussi  je  les  mets  a  pis  uiire. 

*  Adieu,  Madame  ;  hatez  votre  retcur.  Que  ne  savez-vous  de  la 
geometric  !  qu'arec  elle  on  se  passe  de  bien  des  choses  1 '     I.  101--5. 

*  Mon  ouvrage  est  public,  il  s'est  un  pen  vendu,  les  frais  de  Tim- 
pression  sont  retires ;  les  eloges,  les  critiques  et  I'argent  viendront 
quand  ils  voudront. ' — *  Je  n'ai  encore  rien  touch^.  Je  vous  man- 
■derai  ce  que  je  gagnerai  z  il  n'y  a  pas  d*apparcnce  que  cela  se  monte 
fort  haut ;  il  n*y  a  pas  d'apparence  non  plus  que  je  continue  a  travail- 
Icr  dans  ce  genre.  Jejerai  de  la  geometrie  et  je  lirai  Tacite.  II  me 
senible  qu'on  a  grande  envie  que  je  me  taise,  et  en  vcrite  je  ne  de- 
mande  pas  mieux.  Quand  ma  petite  fortune  ne  suffira  plus  a  ma 
iubsistence,  je  rac  retirerai  dans  quclque  endroit  ou  je  puisse  vivre  et 
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monrir  a  bon  march^.  Adiea,  Madame.  Estimez,  comme  moi,  Ics 
hommes  ce  qu'ils  yalent,  et  il  ne  vous  manqtiera  ricn  poxir  ^tre  hcur- 
case.  On  dit  Voltaire  raccommode  avec  le  roi  de  Pmsse,  et  Man- 
pertuis  retombe.  Ma  fbi,  les  hommes  sent  bien  fouxy  a  commencer 
par  les  sages. '     II.  50,  51. 

*  £h  bien !  vous  ne  voulez  done  pas,  ni  Formont  non  plas,  que 
je  me  claqnemure  dans  ma  geometric  ?  J'en  fiuis  pourtant  bien  tent^. 
Si  vous  saviez  combien  cette  g^om^trie  est  one  retraite  douce  a  la 
paresse  !  et  puis  les  sots  ne  vous  lisent  point,  et  par  cons^nent  ne 
Vous  bl&ment  ni  ne  vous  louent :  et  comptez-vous  cet  avantage  la 
pour  rien  ?  En  tout  cas,  j'ai  de  la  g6em^tne  pour  un  an,  tout  au 
moins.  Ah  !  que  je  £ais  a  present  de  belles  choses  que  personne  ne 
lira. 

^  J'ai  bien  quelques  morceaux  de  litt^rature  a  trailer,  qui  seroient 
peut-^tre  assez  agreables  ;  mais  je  chasse  tout  cela  de  ma  t^te,  com- 
me  mauvais  train.  La  g^ometrie  est  ma  femme,  et  je  me  suis  remis 
en  manage. 

*  Avec  cela,  j'ai  plus  d 'argent  devant  moi  que  je  n*«n  puis  d^- 
penser.  Ma  fbi,  on  est  bien  foti  de  se  tant  tourroenter  pour  des 
choses  qui  ne  rendent  pas  plus  heureux  :  on  a  bien  plut6t  fait  de  dire : 
Ne  pourrois-je  pas  me  passer  de  cela  f  Et  c'est  la  recette  dont  j'ose 
depuis  long-temps. '     IL  52,  53. 

With  ail  this  foftncf^  nnd  carclefsncfs  of  charaAer,  nothing 
could  be  more  6rni  and  irfl(*xib!e,  when  truth  and  juftice  were  in 
quedion.  The  Prrfident  Henauit  was  the  oldell  and  firil  favour- 
ite of  Mad.  Du  DeiFand ;  and,  at  the  time  of  publifhing  the  En- 
cyclopedia, Mad.  Du  DefFand  had  more  power  over  D'Alcmbcrt 
than  any  other  perfon.  She  wiflied  very  much  that  fomcthing 
flattering  (liould  be  faid  of  her  favourite  in  the  Introduftory  Dif- 
courfe,  which  took  a  review  of  the  progrcfs  of  the  arts  and  fci- 
cnccs ;  but  D'Alembcrt  rcfiftcd,  wi:h  heroic  courage,  all  the  en- 
treaties that  were  addreflt-d  to  him  on  this  fuhjecl.  The  follow- 
inf;  may  ferye  as  fpecimcns  of  the  tone  which  he  maintained  qa 
the  occafion. 

*  Jc  suis  dcvenu  cent  fois  plus  amoureux  de  la  retraite  et  de  la  so- 
litude, que  je  ne  rccois  quand  vous  4vez  quitte  Paris.  Je  dine  et 
soupe  chez  moi  tous  les  jours,  ou  presque  tous  les  jours,  et  je  mc 
trouve  tres  bien  de  cctte  maniere  de  vivre,  Je  vous  verrui  done 
quand  vous  n'aurez  persoune,  et  aux  heures  ou  je  pourrai  esptrer  de 
vous  trouver  seulc  ;  dans  d'autres  temps,  j'y  rencontrerois  votre  prcf- 
sident,  qui  m*embarrasseroit,  parce  qu*il  croirbit  avoir  des  reprcches 
a  me  faire,  que  je  ne  crois  point  en  meriter,  et  que  je  ne  veux  pas 
citre  dans  Ic  ca«  de  le  desiobliger,  en  me  justiHant  aupres  de  lui.  Ce 
gue  vous  me  demandez  pour  lui  est  irnpossible,  et  je  puis  vous  as- 
surer qu*il  est  bien  impossible,  puisque  je  ne  fais  pas  cela  pour  vous. 
En  premier  lieu,  le  Discours  preliminaire  est  imprim^,  il  y  a  plus  de 

IX  sernaines ;  aiiisi  je  ne  pourrcis  pas  I'y  fourrer  zuijourd'hui,  mtoe 
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^Qand  je  le  vondrois.  En  lecond  lieu  petuez-yous  de  bonne  foi»  ma* 
dame,  que  dans  on  ouvrage  destin^  a  celebrer  les  grands  g^nies  de  la 
nation  et  les  outrrages  qui  ont  ▼entablement  coatriba6  aux  progres 
des  lettres  et  dec  sciences,  je  doive  parler  de  \*Ahr6g6  chronologique  i 
C'est  un  ouvrage  utile,  j'en  conviens,  et  assez  commode ;  mats  voila 
tout  en  T^rit^ :  c'est-la  ce  que  les  gens  de  lettres  en  pensent,  c'est-la 
ce  qu'on  en  dtra  quand  le  president  ne  sera  plus :  et  quand  Je  ne  se- 
rai plus  moi,  je  suis  jaloux  qu'on  neme  reproche  pas  d'avoir  donn6 
4'eloges  excessifs  a  personne*  *     II.  S5,  96. 

*  J'ai  une  confession  a  tous  faire :  i'ai  parle  de  lui  dans  PEncjclo- 
■p6dte,  non  pas  a  Chronologies  car  cela  est  pour  Newton,  Petan  et 
Scaliger,  mats. a  Chronologique,  J'y  dis  que  nous  arons,  en  notre 
langue,  plusieurs  bons  abreges  chronologiques :  le  sien,  un  autre  qui 
Taut  pour  le  moins  autant,  et  un  troisieme  qui  vaut  mieux.  Cela 
n'est  pas  dit  si  cnlkment,  ainsi  ne  vous  fachez  pas.  II  trouvera  la 
louange  bien  mince,  surtout  la  partageant  avec  d'autres  ;  mais  Dieu 
et  Tous,  et  m^me  vous  toute  seule,  ne  me  feroient  pas  changer  de 
langage. '— •^  II  fera  sur  TAcademie  tout  ce  qui  lui  plaira ;  ma  con- 
duite  prou^e  que  je  ne  d£sire  point  d'en  ^tre,  et  en  verite  je  le  serois 
sans  lui,  si  j'en  avois  bien  en  vie  ;  mais  le  plaisir  de  dire  la  verite  li* 
brement  quand  on  n'outrage  ni  n'attaque  personne,  vaut  mieux  que 
toutes  les  Academies  du  monde,  depuis  la  Fran^oise,  jusqu'a  celle  d^- 
Dugasti  '-*-*  Puisque  je  suis  deja  d'une  Academic,  c'est  un  petit  a- 
gr6ment  de  plus  que  d'^ti^e  des  autres  :  mais  si  j 'avois  mon  experi- 
ence, et.quinze  ans  de  moins,  je  vous  r^ponds  que  je  ne  serois  d'aa- 
cune.  *     II.  56 — 64. 

From  D'Aiembert  we  may  pass  on  to  M.  Desaleurs,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  in  1748,  who  writes  seven]  very  en- 
tertaining and  amiable  letters  from  that  residence  to  Mad.  du  Def- 
fand.     His  account  of  the  Turks,  we  think,  is  excellent. 

*  Le  commnn  est  tres-grossier,  tres-ignorant,  tres-superstitieux  ;  les 
gens  lettres,  parmi  eux,  tres^tacitumes  et  tr^s-silencieuz  ;  tous  fort 
int^ress^s,  d'assez  bonne  foi  cependant ;  demandant  avec  bassesse^  re* 
tevant  a^iec  orgueU;  assez  reconnoissans  quand  on  les  oblige  et  qu'on 
en  a  besoin  ;  pbilosophes  sans  art,  mais  par  temperament ;  aujourd'- 
hui  grands,  demain  dans  le  n^ant,  toujours  egaux  ;  le  peuple  devot 
de  bonne  foi  a  Mahomet ;  les  grands  d^stes,  mais  hypocrites  a  Pex« 
ces  ;  assez  polis,  pourvu  que  Ton  convicnne  qu'on  peut^fitre  poli  sans 
reverences  et  sans  com pli mens,  et  qu'on  ne  s'arr^te  qu'a  des  choses 
dites  avec  simplicity  qui  paroissent  natarelles,  et  venir  du  coeur.  ' 
11.  138,  1S9. 

His  account  of  the  Diplomatic  Society,  too,  has  merit. 

*  Le  roi  ^tant  le  plus  grand  prince  de  PEurope,  son  ambassadeur 
est  ici  le  premier,  et  a  toute  Pendosse  d'un  assemblage  tumultueux  ; 
sa  maison  est  le  rendez-vous  des  ennuyeux  il  y  a  tous  les  jours  du 
monde  a  diner,  point  de  soupers,  de  quadrilles  ou  reversis,  peu  de 
^nyersation.    Les  ambassadeurs,  ou  ministre?,  tonjours  occupes  du 
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ccTcmontal,  g^jicnt  ou  fatiguent  Ijeaucoup.  Les  negocians,  plus  in» 
struits  dQ  leurs  intcr^ts  que  d'autre  cliosc,  ne  sont  pas  d'une  granda 
re$source<  Le  carnaval  est  uu  peu  plus  anim^ ;  il  y  a  bal  aa  palais 
de  France  tous  les  Dimanches :  quelquefois  cmquante  ou  soixanttt 
fcmmes  vienncnt  y  danser,  et  y  soupent  ce  jour-la  ;  ce  qui  fait  un  as* 
se/  beau  spectacle,  par  leurs  coiffures  a  la  Grecqoe,  que  je  trouTtt 
assez  bt'lles :  peut-cire  que  rillusion  ne  consiste  que  dans  la  noa« 
veaut^  de  ce  coup  d'ccil.  La  plus  grande  partie  de  ces  icroines  par- 
lent  assez  xnal  I'ltalien  ;  je  I'entends  un  peu,  mais  je  ne  le  parle 
point ;  dies  parlent  tres-bien  Grec,  moi  point  du  tout.  £n  general* 
elles  patient  peu,  pensent  encore  moins  ;  il  n'y  a  que  ce  qui  regarde 
leur  vanite,  Icur  jalousie,  enfin  toutes  leurs  passions,  qu'elles  condui* 
sent  tout  comme  en  France. '     II,  140,  141. 

We  may  now  take  a  peep  at  the  iemale  correrpondentF^ — in  the 
first  rank  of  whom  we  roust  place  Madame  de  Staal>  so  well  known 
to  most  of  our  readers  by  her  charming  Memoirs,  This  lady  was 
attaclied  to  the  court  of  the  Dutchess  of  Maine ;  and  her  letters, 
independent  of  the  wit  and  penetration  they  display,  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  from  the  near  and  humiliating  view  they  aiForS 
of  the  miserable  ennui,  the  selfishness  and  paltry  jealousies  which 
brood  in  the  atmosphere  of  a  court, — and  abundantly  svenge  the 
fowly  for  the  outward  superiority  that  is  assumed  by  its  inhabitants* 
There  are  few  things  more  instructive,  or  more  compassionable, 
than  the  picture  which  Mad.  de  Staal  has  drawn,  in  the  following 
passages,  of  her  poor  princess  dragging  herst  If  about  in  the  rain 
and  the  burning  sun,  in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  from  the  load 
of  her  own  inanity, — seeking  relief  in  the  multitude  of  her  visi-» 
tors  from  the  sad  vacuity  of  friendship  and  animation  around  her, 
•—and  poorly  trying  to  revenge  herself  for  her  own  unhappincss, 
by  making  every  body  near  her  uncomfortable. 

*  Je  lus  avant-hicr  votre  lettre,  ma  reine,  a  S.  A.  £lle  etait  dans 
un  acces  de  frayeur  du  tonnerre,  qui  ne  fit  pas  valoir  vos  galanteries, 
J'aurai  soin  une  autre  fois  de  ne  vous  pas  exposer  a  Toragc,  Nous 
nagcons  ces  jours  passes  dans  la  joie,  nous  nageons  a  present  dans  la 
plute.  Nos  idees,  devenues  douces  et  agrcables,  vont  reprendre  touie 
leur  noirccur.  Pardessus  cela  ert  arrive,  dcpuis  deux  jours,  a  notro 
priucesse  un  rhumc,  avec  de  la  ficvre  :  ce  nonobstant  et  malgre  le 
temps  diabolique,  la  promenade  va  toujours  son  trnin.  II  semble 
que  la  Providence  prenne  soia  de  construire  pour  les  princes  dcs  corps 
a  I'usage  de  leuis  fiuitaisics,  sans  quoi  ils  ne  pcurraicut  attrapcr  age 
d'homme.'     I.  161,  162. 

*  En  depit  d'un  troisicme  orage  plus  violent  que  les  deux  pricc- 
dcns,  rous  arrivons  d'une  chasse  {  nuus  avons  essuvc  la  boidce  au 
beau  milieu  de  la  for^t.  J'esperais  eviter  comme  a  Tordinaire,  cette 
belle  partie  ;  mais  en  a  adroitement  tire  parti  des  raisoiis  que  j*av.iis 
alleguees  pour  m'en  dispenser;  ce  qui  ni'a  mis hors  d'etat  dcrccuWr. 
C'est  dommage  qu'un  art  si  ingeniepx  soit  en^pUnx  a  dtsclcr  Jcs 
gens.'     I.  16*, 
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*  Je  suts  tresfachce  que  voos  man^diez  d'amusemens :  c'est  un  m^* 
dicament  ni^cessaire  a  la  sante  \  notre  princesse  le  pense  bien  \  car  ^• 
tant  v^jiublemcnt  xnalade^  elle  va  sans  £n>  sans  cesse>  quelqua 
temps  qu'il  tasse. '     I.  268. 

'  Noos  faisons,  nous  disons  toujours  les  nit^mes  choses :  les  pro- 
monadesy  les  observations  siu*  le  vent,  le  cavagnole,  les  remarques 
sur  la  perte  et  le  gain,  les  mesures  pour  tenir  les  pories  fermees  queU 
que:  chaud  qu'il  fasse,  la  desolutioa  de  ce  qu'on  appelle  les  etoufics» 
Btt  nombre  desquek  je  suis,  et  dont  vous  n'cces  pas,  qualit^  qui  re- 
double le  dcsir  de  votre  societe. '     I.  197. 

*  Le  dcsir  d'etre  entoure  augmente  de  jour  en  jour,  et  je  prcvois 
que  si  tous  tenez  un  appartement  sans  Toccuper,  on  aura  grand  re* 
gret  a  ce  que  vous  ferez  perdre,  quoique  ce  puisse  ctre.  Les  grands* 
a  force  de  s'^tendre,  deviennent  si  minces  qu'on  voit  le  jour  au  txa* 
vers :  e'est  une  belle  etude  de  les  contempler,  je  ne  sais  rien  qui  ra* 
mene  plus  a  la  philosophie.  Je  passe  bien  a  la  v^ti^e  de  ne  se  pas  dc- 
partir  des  com  modi  tes ;  mais  je  desapprouve  qu'on  se  i'asse  un  tour* 
ment  du  soin  d'etre  a  son  aise,  comme  je  le  vois  souvent* '     L  S207t 

*  Rien  n'est  egal  a  la  surprise  ct  au  chagrin  ou  I'on  est,  ma  reine* 
d'avoir  appris  que  vous  avez  etc  chez  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Mo* 
dene.  Un  amant  bien  passionne  et  bien  jalcux  supporte  plus  tran* 
quillemcnt  les  demarches  les  plus  suspectes,  qu'on  n'endure  celleci 
de  votre  part.  **  Vons  ailez  vous  dovouer  la,  abandoimer  tout  le 
Teste ;  voila  a  quoi  on  ctoit  reserve :  c'est  une  destince  bien  cruclle  !  " 
&c.  J'ai  dit  ce  qu'il  y  avoit  a  dire  pour  raniencr  Ic  calme  ;  en  n'a 
voula  rien  entendre.  Quoique  je  ne  doive  plus  m'etonner,  cette  scene 
9  encore  trouv^  moyen  dc  me  surprendre.  V  enez,  je  vous  conjure, 
ma  reine,  nous  rassurer  contre  cette  alarme  ;  ne  louez  point  la  per» 
»onne  dont  il  s'agit,  et  surtout  ne  parlez  p^f  de  son  allliction  \  car 
cela  seroit  pris  pour  un  reproche. '     II.  22,  i23. 

All  this  is  miserable :  but  such  are  the  necessary  consequences 
of  being  bred  up  among  Hatterers  and  dependants.  A  prince  has 
more  chance  to  escape  this  heart'essness  and  insignificance ;  be- 
cause he  has  high  and  active  duties  to  discharge,  wiiich  necessarily 
occupy  his  time,  and  exercise  his  understanfting  ;  but  the  educa- 
tion of  a  princess  is  a  work  of  as  great  diiliculty  as  it  may  come  to 
be  of  importance.  We  must  make  another  extract  or  two  fjotn 
M^d.  de  Staal,  before  r-iking  leave  of  her. 

*  Madame  du  Chatclet  et  Voltaire,  qui  s'dtaient  2nnonc6s  pour 
aujourd'hui  et  qu'on  avait  perdus  de  vue,  parurent  hicr,  sur  le  mi- 
nuit,  comme  deux  spectres,  avec  une  odeur  de  corps  embaumcs  qu'ils 
semblaient  avoir  apportce  de  leurs  toiubeaux.  On  sortait  de  table. 
C'etaient  pourtant  des  spectres  afFamcs  :  il  leur  fallut  un  souper,  ct 
qui  plus  est  des  lits  qui  n'etaient  pas  prepares.  La  concierge,  di ja 
couchce,  se  leva  k  grandc  bate.  Gaya,  qui  avait  ofiV rt  son  logement 
poprles  cas  pressans,  fot*  force  de  le  c^der  dans  celui-ci,  dcmcnage^^ 
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svec  autant  de  precipitation  et  de  deplaisir  qu'ane  arro^e  surpnse 
dans  son  camp,  laissant  une  partie  de  son  bagage  an  pouvotr  de  Veo^ 
nemi.     Voltaire  s'est  bien  troupe  du  giie:  cela  n'a  point  da  toot 
console  Gaya.     Pour  la  danie»  son  lit  ne  s'est  pas  troav6  Men  fait : 
il  a  falltt  la  d^loger  aojourd'hui.     Notez  que  ce  lit  eUe  Tavait  fiut 
tlle-m^Qiey  faute  de  gens,  et  avait  trouve  un  d^faat  de....dans  les  ma^ 
telasy  ce  qui»  je  crots,  a  plus  bless6  son  esprit  exact  que  son  corps 
peu  delicat. '— •*  Nos  revenans  ne  se  montrent  point  de  jour«  ils  appa- 
Tizrent  hier  a  dix  heures  du  soir :  je  ne  pense  pas  qa'on  ies  vote  guere 
plus  t6t  aujourd'hui ;  Tun  est  a  decrire  de  hauts  faits»  I'autre  a  com- 
xnenter  Newton  ;  ils  ne  veulent  fii  jouer  ni  se  proisener :  ce  sont  bien 
des  non-valeurs  dans  une  society  on  leurs  doctes  ecrits  ne  sont  d'an* 
cun  rapport. ' — *  Madame  du  Chatelet  est  d'hier  a  son  troisieme  loge- 
ment :  elle  ne  pouvait  plus  supporter  celui  qu'elle  avait  chcusi ;  U  7 
avait  du  bruit,  de  la  fun^.ee  sans  feu  (il  me  semble  que  c'est  son  em* 
bleroe. )    Le  bruit,  ce  n'est  pas  la  nuit  qu'il  Piacommodey  a  ce  qu'elie 
m'a  dit,  mais  le  jour,  au  fort  de  son  travail :  cela  derange  ses  idees, 
£lle  fait  actueliement  la  revue  de  ses  principes :  c*est  un  exercice 
qu'ellc  reitere  chaque  annee,  sans  quoi  ils  pourraient  s'echapper,  et 
pent  txre  s'en  aller  si  loin  qu'elle  n'en  retrouverait  pms  un  seuL     Je 
crois  bien  que  sa  t6te  est  pour  eux  une  maison  de  force, -et  non  pas  le 
lieu  de  leur  naissance :  c'c&t  le  cas  de  veiller  soieneusement  a  leur 
garde.     EUe  pr^fere  le  bon  air  de  cette  occupation  a  tout  amusement^ 
et  persiste  a  ne  se  montrer  qu'a  la  nuit  clo^.     Voltaire  a  fait  des  vers 
galans,  qui  r^parent  un  peu  le  mauvais  efiet  de  leur  conduice  inusi- 
t^e. '     I.  178,  179,  182,  185,  186- 

After  ail  tins  experience  of  the  follies  of  the  great  and  tbe 
learned,  this  lively  little  woman  concludes  in  tbe  true  tone  of 
French  poetical  philofophy. 

'  O  ma  reine  !  que  les  hommes  et  leurs  femelles  sont  de  platsans 
animaux  !  Je  ris  de  leurs  manceuvres  le  jour  que  j'ai  bien  dormi ; 
quand  le  sommeil  me  manque,  je  suis  prSie  a  les  assommen  Cette 
▼ari^e  de  mes  dispositions  me  fait  voir  que  je  ne  d6g^nere  pas  de 
n>on  espece.  Moquons-nous  des  autres,  et  qu'ils  se  moquent  do 
&OUS,  c'est  bien  fait  de  toute  parL '     1.  181. 

Amon^  the  lady  writers  in  tliefe  volumes,  we  do  not  know  if 
there  be  any  entitled  to  take  precedence  of  la  Duchefle  de  Choi* 
feuiy  who  writes  thus  learnedly  on  the  fubje£l  of  ennui  to  Mv 
dame  du  Deffand. 

*  Savezvous  pourquoi  vous  vous  ennuyez  tant,  ma  chcre  enfant? 
Ccst  justement  par  la  peine  que  vous  prenez  d'^vifer,  de  prevoir^  d$ 
combaiireVcrniViu  -  Vivez  au  jour  la  journce,  prenez  le  temps  comi^ie 
il  vient,  protitez  de  tous  les  momens,  et  avec  cela  vous  verrez  qao 
vous  ne  vous  ennuirez  pas  :  si  les  circonstances  vous  sont  contraixe^ 
cedez  au  torrent  et  ne  pictendez  pas  y  rcsister. ' — 

*  Je  m'aper^ois,  nia  clicre  enfant,  que  je  vous  dis  des  choses  bieo 
p>mmunp$^  mais  accourqine^-vcifi  ii  [es  sypporte^i  I^  parc^qo^jf 
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nc  snis  pas  en  ctat  de  vons  en  dire  d*antres  ;  ^  parce  qu'cn  morale 
elles  sont  tonjours  les  plus  vraies,  parce  qu'elles  tiennent  a  la  nature. 
Apres  avoir  bien  exerc6  son  espriCi  le  philosophe  le  pins  ^claire  sera 
oblige  d'en  revenir,  a  eel  ^gard,  a  I'axtome  du  plus  grand  sot,  de 
m^me  qn'il  partage  avec  lui  I'air  qu'il  respire. ' — *  Los  pr^jugcs  se 
multiplienc,  les  arts  s^accroissent*  les  sciences  s'approfondissent ;  mats 
la  morale  est  toujours  la  mdme,  parce  que  la  nature  ne  change  pas  $ 
elle  est  toojoars  r^duite  a  ces  deux  points  :  £tre  juste  pour  ttce  bont 
^tre  sage  pour  dtre  heureux.  Sadi,  poete  Persan,  dit  que  la  sagesst 
^i  de  jotdr,  la  honte  defaire  jmdr :  j*y  ajoute  la  justice.  '— 

'  La  vie  que  je  mene  ici  est  la  plus  uniforme  possible ;  mais  dt 
cette  uniformite  m£me  naissent  una  infiTute  de  petites  varietes  qui 
tiennent  a  sa  nature*  qui  ne  coucent  pas  de  peine  a  arranger,  ni  de 
fadgue  pour  en  jouir,  et  qui  n'en  sont  que  plus  douces.  Enfin,  ai 
nos  plaisirs  ne  sont  pas  grands,  du  moins  nos  peines  sont  Icgeres* 
Je  suis  blen  et  tres-bien,  et  si  bien  que  je  m'abonnerois  a  ^tre  toujours 
comme  cela  :  ce  qui  prouve  que  je  n'ai  pas  encore  acquis  le  dernier 
periode  de  ma  philosophie,  car  elle  devroit  me  rendre  tons  les  liens 
et  tons  les  genres  de  vie  ^gaux«  *     II.  125 — 128. 

In  another  place  she  adds, 

*  Je  n'ai  jamais  en  de  la  jeunesse  que  cette  henreuse  dupene  que 
Ton  m'a  sit6t  et  si  inhumainement  arrach^e ;  mats  ce  n'est  pas  le  1^ 
gret  de  sa  perte  qui  me  fait  chercher  la  solitude.  Quoique  les  con* 
noissances  que  j'ai  acquises  ne  me  d^dommagent  pas  de  Tignorance 
que  j'ai  perdue,  j*ai  assez  d'autres  d^dommagcmens  d'ailleurs  poor 
me  trottver  aussi  heureuse  que  si  j'etois  jeune  et  dupe.  Je  vis  dani 
Vesp^rance  de  P^tre  encoi-e  (dupe  s'entend)  ;  et  ce  moment  de  plaisir 
yaut  bien  la  peine  d'etre  achet^,  et  sera  toujours  autant  de  pris  snr 
i'ennemi.  Mais  c'est  Tactive  ct  bruyante  oisivetc  de  ma  vie  joar« 
naliere  qui  m'oblige  a  chercher  ces  piomcns  de  repos,  aussi  neces- 
saires  a  mon  ame  qu'a  mon  corps.  II  y  a  trois  choses  dont  vons 
dites  que  les  femmes  ne  conviennent  jamais:  Tune  ifcntre  elles  est 
d«  s'ennuyer.  Je  n'en  convtens  pas  non  plus  ici :  malgre  vos  soup- 
^onsy  je  vois  mes  ouvriers,  je  crois  condnire  leurs  ouvragcs.  A  ma 
toilette,  j'ai  cette  petttc  Corbie  qui  est  Iriide,  mais  fralche  comme  uno 
pftche,  K)lte  comme  un  jeune  chien ;  qui  chante,  qui  rit,  qui  joue 
fia  clavecin,  qui  danse,  qui  saute  au  lieu  de  marcher,  qui  nc  sait 
ce  qu'elle  fait,  ct  fait  tout  avec  grace,  qui  ne  suit  ce  qu*elle  dit,  et 
dit  tout  avec  esprit,  et  surtout  une  naiVete  charniante.  La  nuit  je 
dors,  le  jour  je  r6ve,  et  ces  plaisirs  si  dour,  si  passifs,  si  betes,  soat 
pr^is^ment  cpux  qui  me  conviennent  le  mienx. '     11.  131*,  135. 

It  is  time  now  mat  we  (houJd  come  to  Madame  du  DeiFand  her* 
f*lf ; — the  wtttteil,  the  moil  ffliilh,  and  the  mod  ennuye  of  the 
whole  party.  H.-r  wit,  to  be  furp,  is  v?ry  enviable,  and  very  en- 
tertaining ;  but  it  19  really  confolatory  to  common  mortcils,  to 
find  how  little  it  could  aniufe  its  poiTcflfor.  This  did  not  pro- 
ceed in  her,  however^  from  the  fa(lidioafn?fs  which  is  fomctimes 
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ftippoftd  to  arife  ^rom  a  loii^  fannliarity  with  cacceiletice,  fo  much 
as  irom  a  lon^  habit  of  leliifbncfs,  or  rather  from  a  radical  want 
of  heart  or  aiTt*d'on.  L.i  H^rp':  fays  of  her,  *  Q'^'H  etoit  difEcile 
d'avoir  moins  tl^-  f*  nfihihtc  et  plus  dtL'OiTme. '  With  all  this,  (he 
vas  greatly  given  to  gall  mtry  in  licr  youth;  though  her  attachments, 
it  v.ould  iecir,  were  of  a  kind  not  v»*ry  J  ike  I  y  to  interfere  with 
her  peace  ct  rrind.  The  very  rvming  her  firft  lover  died,  after 
an  ii.ttmacy  of  twenty  ye^rs,  La  Harpe  affures  us,  *  Qu'elle  vint 

•  loiiper  en  '^r.Mide  compc+gnie  chcz  Madame  de    Marchais,    oil 

•  j'ci  )!*>'  ;  et  en  lui  parh  de  la  perte  qu'elle  venait  dc  fairc.     f/r- 

•  las !  il  est  viort  ce  jotr  i  si^c  htures ;   sans  ctla,  vous  fte  me  ivr- 

•  riez  vas  in.     Ce  furent  ft  s  propres  paroles  ;  et  elle  foupa  com- 

•  mc  a   fon  ordinaire,  c'cft-a-dire  fort  bien  \  car  elle  ctait  ties- 

•  jjourmande.  *  (Prcf.  p.  xvi.)  She  is  aifo  recorded  to  have  fre- 
4juently  declared^  that  (lie  could  never  brinjz  hcrfclf .  to  love  any 
thing, — though,  in  order  to  take  every  pofliblt  chance,  flie  had 
feveral  times  attempted  to  become  devote — with  no  great  fuccefs. 
Iliis,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the  fecret  of  her  ennui  \  and  a  fine 
example  it  is  of  the  utter  worthlefsnefs  of  all  talent,  accomplifh* 
meut  and  glory,  when  difconne£ted  from  thofe  feelings  of  kind- 
nefs  and  generofity,  which  are  of  themfelves  fufficient  for  hap* 
pinefe.  Madame  du  Defiand,  however,  muft  have  been  delight* 
"ful  to  tliofe  who  fought  only  for  amufement.  Her  tone  ts  ad- 
mirable ;  her  wit  flowing  and  natural ;  and  though  a  little  given 
lo  decradion,  and  not  a  little  importunate  and  extgeante  towards 
thofe  on  whofe  complaifance  (lie  had  claims,  there  is  always  an 
air  of  polttenefs  in  her  raillery,  and  of  knowledge  of  the*  world 
in  her  murmurs,  that  prevents  them  from  being  either  wearifome 
or  offenGve. 

Almoft  all  the  letters  of  her  writing,  which  arc  publi(hcd  in 
thefe  volumes,  fceha  to  have  been  written  in  the  month  of  July 
1742,  when  ihc  fpent  a  few  weeks  at  the  waters  of  Forgest  and 
wrote  almoft  daify  to  the  Prefidcnt  Henault  at  Paris.  This,  clofc 
correfpondencc  of  theirs  filis  one  of  thefe  volumes  *,  and,  conG- 
dering  the  rapidity  and  careleflhefs  with  which  both  parties  muft 
have  written,  muit  give,  we  (bould  think,  a  very  corrc£ty  and 
ct'Ttainly  a  very  favour^bie  idea  of  the  (lyle  of  their  ordinary  con- 
verfation.  We  fliall  give  a  few  cxtra£is  very  much  at  random. 
She  had  made  the  journey  along  with  a  Mad.  de  .Pequigui,  of 
whom  ftie  gives  the  following  account. 

*  Mais  venons  a  un  article  bieu  plus  interessant,  c'est  nia  com- 
pagnc  O  men  Dien  !  qu'elle  me  deplait !  Elle  est  radicalement 
iblTe ;  elk  ne  connoit  point  d'heure  pour  ses  repas  ;  elle  a  dcjeunc  a 
Gisors  .a  huit  heures  du  matin,  avec  du  veau  froid;  a  Gonrnay, 
cUc  a  mang^  du  puin  trempe  dans  lepot,  pour  nourrir  un  Limousiu* 
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cnsutte  un  morceaa  de  brioche,  et  puis  trois  assez  grands  biscuits. 
Nous  arrirons,  il  n'est  que  deux  heures  et  deinie»  et  elle  veut  da  rit: 
€t  une  captlq^e ;  elle  mange  comtne  un  singe ;  ses  mains  ressem- 
blent  a  leurs  pattes ;  elle  ne  cease  de  bararder.  Sa  pretention  eft 
d'avoir  de  Pimagtnatton  et  de  voir  toutes  choses  sous  des  faces  sin- 
gulieres,  et  comme  la  nouveaut6  des  idees  lui  manque,  elle  j  supplee 
par  la  bizarrerie  de  I'expression,  sous  pretezte  qu'elle  est  naturellew 
^ile  me  declare  toubes  ses  fantaisies,  en  m'assurant  qu'elle  ne  vent 
que  ce  qui  me  convient ;  mais  je  crains  d'etre  fqrce  a  ^tre  sa  com« 
plaisante  ;  cependant  je  compte  bien  que  cela  ne  s'6tendra  pas  sur  ce 
qui  interessera  mon  regime.  Elle  comptoit  tout  k  I'heure  s'ctablir 
daas  ma  chambre  pour  y  faire  ses  rcpas,  mais  je  lui  ai  dit  que  j'isUob 
^crire :  je  Tai  pnee  de  faire  dire  a  Madame  Laroche  les  heures  oil 
elle  voulott  manger  et  ce  qu'elle  voudroit  manger,  et  ou  elle  voulott 
manger ;  et  que,  pour  moi,  je  comptois  avoir  la  mSme  liberie :  en 
cons'quence  je  mangerai  du  riz  et  un  poulet  a  huit  heures  du  soin * 
IL  191,192. 

After  a  few  days  she  returns  again  to  this  unfortunate  com* 
panion. 

*  La  Pequigni  n'est  d'ancune  ressoorce,  et  son  esprit  est  coilime 
I'espace :  il  y  a  ^tendue,  prolbndeur,  et  peut-6tre  toutes  les  autres 
dimensions  que  je  ac  saurais  dire,  parce  que  je  ne  les  sais  pas  ;  mab 
jcela  n'est  que  du  vide  pour  I'usage.  Elle  a  tout  senti,  tout  jug^^ 
tout  eprouv6,  tout  choisi,  tout  rejet^ ;  elle  est,  dit-elle,  d'une  dt& 
trulte  singuliere  en  compagnie,  et  cependant  elle  est  toute  U  joum^ 
avec  toutes  nos  pecites  madames  a  jaboter  comme  une  pie.  Mais  ce 
n'est  pas  cela  qui  me  deplalt  en  elle  :  cela  m'est  commode  des  an- 
jourd'hui,  et  cela  me  sera  tres  agreable  sit6t  que  Formont  sera  ar« 
rive.  Ce  qui  m'est  insupportable,  c'est  le  diner  i  elle  a  I'air  d'unp 
folle  en  mangeant ;  elle  depece  une  poularde  dans  le  plat  ou  on  la 
sert,  ensuite  elle  la  met  dans  un  autre,  se  fait  rapporter  du  bouillon 
pour  mettre  dessus,  tout  semblable  a  celui  qufelle  rend«  et  puis  elle 
prend  un  haut  d'aile,  ensuite  le  corps  dont  elle  ne  mange  que  la 
moitic  ;  et  puis  elle  ne  veut  pas  que  Ton  retourne  le  veau  pour  cou- 
per  un  os,  de  pcur  qu'on  n'amolisse  la  peau  ;  elle  coupe  un  os  avcc 
toute  la  peine  possible,  elle  le  ronge  a  dcmi,  puis  retounie  a  sa  pou- 
larde ;  apres  elle  pele  tout  le  dessus  du  veau,  ensuite  elle  rcvient  a 
ronger  sa  poularde  :  cela  dure  deux  heures.  Elle  a  sur  son  assiette 
des  morceauz  d'os  rongcs,  de  peaux  sucees,  et  pendant  ce  temps,  ou 
je  m'ennuie  a  la  more,  ou  je  mange  plus  qu'il  ne  faudrait*  C'e^C 
une  curiosite  de  lui  voir  manger  un  biscuit;  cela  dare  une  demi- 
heure,  et  le  total,  c*est  qu'elle  macge  comme  un  loup  •  il  est  vrai 
qu'elle  fait  un  exercice  enrag6.  Je  suis  fachce  que  vous  ayez  de 
commun  avec  elle  I'trnpossibililc  de  renter  une  minute  en  rcpos.  £n-« 
fin  voulez*vous  que  je  vous  le  dise  ?  elle  est  on  ne  peut  pas  moins 
aimable :  elle  a  sans  doute  de  Tespric ;  mais  tout  cela  est  m-al  dl- 
j^ere,  etjenecrois  pas  qu'elle  vaiiie  jamais  davantage.  Elle  est 
aisce  a  vivre  ;  mais  je  la  dcfierals  d'etre  difficile  avec  moi :  je  mo 
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soumets  a  tontes  ses  fantaisies,  parce  qu'elles  ne  «ne  font  rien  ;  notre 
onion,  pr^sente  n'aura  nulle  suite  pour  I'avenir.  Si  je  n'avais  pas  V- 
occupation  de  vous  ecrire  je  m'ennuierais  a  k.  mort ;  mais  cela  rem* 
plit  une  bonne  partie  de  la  joumeCy  et  me  voila  toute  accoutum^  a 
ine  coucher  de  bonne  heure.  Je  crois  avoir  fait  un  exces  quand  dix 
beures  et  deniie  me  surprennent  debout. '     III.  39 — il. 

The  rest  of  her  company  do  not  come  any  better  off.  TTic 
lady  she  praises  most,  seems  to  come  near  to  the  English  ch^ 
racter. 

'  Madame  de  Bancour  a  trente  ans,  elle  n'est  pas  vilaine ;  eUe  est 
trcs-douce  et  tres-polie,  et  ce  n'est  pas  sa  faute  de  n'^tre  pas  plus  a- 
mu^nte  ;  c'est  faute  d'avoir^  rien  vu  :  car  elle  a  du  bon  sens,  n'a 
nulle  pretention  et  est  fort  naturclle  ;  son  ton  de  voix  est  doux,  natf 
et  m^me  un  peu  niais  dans  le  go6t  de  Jeliot ;  si  elle  avait  v6cu  dans 
le  monde,  elle  serait  aimable  :  je  lui  fais  center  sa  vie  ;  elle  est  oc- 
cup^e  de  ses  devoirs,  sans  aasterit6  nt  ostentation ;  si  elle  ne  m^eil- 
nuyait  pas,  elle  me  plairait  assez. '     III.  26. 

The  following  are  some  of  her  watlings  over  her  banishment. 

*  II  me  prend  des  etonnemens  funestes  d'ttre  ici :  c*est  comme  ki 
|)cns6e  de  la  mort ;  si  jene  m*en  distrayais,  j'en  mourrais  r^ellement. 
Vous  ne  sauriez  vous  4igurer  la  tristesse  de  ce  sejour ;  mais  si  fait, 
puisque  vous  £tes  a  Plombieres :  mais  non  ;  c'est  que  ce  n'est  point 
le  lieu,  c'est  la  compagnie  dont  il  est  impossible  de  faire  aucun  usage. 
Heureusement  depuis  que  je  suis  ici,  j'ai  un  certain  h^bdtement  qui 
ferait  que  je  n'entcndrais  pas  le  plus  petit  raisonnement :  je  v^to.  * 
«-'  Je  ne  crois  pas  qu'aucun  remede  puisse  £tre  bon  lorsqu'on  s'en- 
Buie  autant  que  je  fais  :  ce  n'est  pas  que  je  supporte  mon  mal  pati- 
emment ;  mais  jamais  je  ne  suis  bien-aise,  et  ce  n'est  que  parce  que 
je  v^gete  que  je  suis  tranquille :  quand  dix  heures  arrivent  je  sub 
ravie,  je  vois  la  fin  de  la  joum^e  avec  d^lices.  Si  je  n'avais  pas. 
mon  lit  et  mon  fauteuil,  je  serais  cent  fois  plus  malheareuaer' 
III.  96—98. 

The  following,  though  shorty  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  tone^ 
in  which  she  treats  her  lover.  » 

*  Je  crois  que  vous  me  regretted,  *c*est-a«dire,  que  vous  pensez 
heaucoup  a  moi.  Mais  (comme  de  mison)  vous  vous  divertisset 
fort  bten  :  vous  6tes  comme  les  quiettstes,  vous  faites  tout  en  mot, 
pour  moi  et  par  moi ;  mais  le  fait  est  que  vous  faites  tout  sans  moi 
et  que  vos  joumees  se  pitssent  gaiment,  que  vous  jouissez  d'une  cer- 
tnine  liberte  qui  vous  plaitt  et  vous  Stes  fort  aise  que  pendant  c» 
temps-la  je  travatlle  a  me  bien  porter.  Mes  nuits  ne  sont  pas  trop 
bonnes,  et  je  crois  que  c'est  que  je  mange  un  peu  trop  j  hicr  jc  me 
snis  retranche  le  bceuf,  aujourd'hui  je  compte  Ti^otmer  la  quantity  dfe 
pain.  '•— *  N'allez  point  vous  corriger  sur  rien,  j'aime  que  vouft  me 
parliez  ormeaux,  ruisseaux,  moineauz,  etc.,  et  ce  m'est  une  occasion 
tres-agr^ble  de  vous  donner  des  dementis,  de  vous  cofifondre,  de 

.  vous  tourmenter,  c'est  je  crois  ce  qui  contribut  le  plus  a'  me  baM 
passer  mes  ea%ix. '     III.  136-7-9# 
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We  have,  fcarcelr  left  ourfclves  room  to  give  any  of  the  gen- 
tleman's part  of  this  correfpondence.  It  is  very  pleafingly  and 
gaily  fuftained  by  him» — though  he  deals  modiy  in  the  tittle-* 
tattle  of  Paris,'  and  appears  a  little  vain  of  his  own  currency  and 
diftin£tion.  We  extract  the  following  paragraphs,  juft  as  they 
turn  op  to  us. 

*  Je  ne  crois  pas  que  Ton  puisse  toe  heureux  en  province  qiiand 
on  a  pass^  sa  vie  a  Paris  ;  mats  heureuz  qui  n'a  jamais  connu  Paris, 
et  qui  n'ajoute  pas  n6cessairement  a  cette  vie  les  maux  chim^riqnes, 
qui  sont  les  plus  grands !  car  on  peut  gu6rir  tm  seigneur  qui  g6mic 
de  ce  qtt*il  a  €ii  gr&le*  en  lui  faisant  voir  qu'il  se  trompe,  et  que  sa 
Tigne  est  couverte  de  raisin ;  mais  la  gr^l6  metaphysique  ne  peut 
6tre  combattue.  La  nature,  ou  la  providence  n'est  pas  si  injuste 
qu'on  le  veut  dire  ;  n'y  mettons  rien  du  ndtre,  et  nous  serons  moins 
a  plaindre  ;  et  puis  regardons  le  terme  qui  approche,  le  martcau  qui 
ra  frapper  rheure»  et  pensons  que  tout  cela  va  disparaitre. 

*  Ah  !  rinconcevable  Pont  de  Veyk  1  il  vient  de  donner  une  pa- 
rade chez  M.  le  due  d'Orl^ans :  cette  scene  que  vous  connatssez  du 
rendeur  d'orvietan.  Au  lieu  du  Forcalquier,  c'£taic  le  petit  Gauffin 
qui  faisait  le  Giles ;  et  Pont  de  Veyle  a  distribu^  au  moins  deux  cents 
boites  avec  un  couplet  pour  tout  le  monde :  il  est  plus  jeune  que 
quand  vous  I'avez  vu  la  premiere  fois  ;  il  s'amuse  de  tout,  n'aime 
lien,  et  n'a  conserve  de  la  mdmoire  de  la  defunte  que  la  haine  pour 
la  musique  Frangaise.  *     I.  1 1 0— -1 1 • 

At  the  end  oi  the  letters,  there  are  placed  a  variety  of  pwtraiis 
or  charaflers  of  the  mod  di(tin?ui(hed  perfons  in  Madame  du 
Deffand's  focicty,  written  by  each  other — fometimes  with  great 
freedom,  and  fometimes  with  much  flattery — but  almod  always 
with  wit  and  penetration.  We  give  the  following  by  Madame  da 
Deffand  as  a  fpecimen,  chiefly  becaufe  it  is  ihorter  than  moft  of 
the  others. 

*  Madame  la  DnchesJie  d'Aiguillon  a  la  bouche  enfonce,  le  nez  de 
travcrs,  le  regard  fol  et  hardi,  et  malgr6  cehi  elle  est  belle.  L'eclat 
de  son  teint  I'emporte  sur  I'irregularite  de  ses  traits. 

*  Sa  taille^  est  grossiere,  sa  gorge,  ses  bras  sont  enormes ;  cepen- 
dant  elle  n'a  point  Pair  pesant  ni  epais !  la  force  supplee  en  elle  a  la 
legerete. 

«  Son  esprit  a  beauconp  de  rapport  a  sa  figure :  il  est  pour  ainsi 
dire  aussi  mal  dessine  que  son  visage,  et  ausst  6clatant :  Pabondance, 
Pactivit^,  Timpetuosit^  en  sont  les  qualites  dominantes.  Sans  go6t, 
sans  grace,  et  sans  justesse,  elle  6tonne,  elle  surprend,  mais  eUe  ne 
plait  ni  n'int^resse. 

'  C'est  quelquefois  un  prophetequ'nn  d^mon  agitc,  quinepr^« 
voit  ni  n'a  le  choix  de  ce  qu'il  va  dire  :  ce  sont  plusieurs  instrumens 
brttyans  dont  il  ne  r^sulte  aucune  harmonie.  C'est  un  spectacle 
tbarg^  de  machines  et  de  decorations,  ou  il  se  trouve  quelques  traiu 
merveilleax  sans  suite  et  sans  ordre,  que  le  parterre  admire,  mais 
•oi  est  siffle^es  loges. 
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•  On  ponrrait  comparer  Madame  la  Duchesse  d'AiguiUon  a  ces 
statues  faites  pour  le  cintre  et  qui  paraissent  monstrueuscs  ctant  dans 
le  parvis.  Sa  figure  ni  son  esprit  ne  reulent  pcnnt  ^tre  vus  ni  ex- 
amiries  de  trop  pres  ;  line  certaine  distance  est  necessaire  a  sa  beaut^  ; 
des  juges  pou  cclaires  et  peu  delicats  sent  les  seuls  qui  putssent  ctre 
favorables  a  son  esprit. 

•  Sembiable  a  la  trompette  du  jugement^  elle  est  faice  pour  resns- 
ctter  les  morts :  ce  sent  les  impttissans  qui  doivent  Painier»  ce  soot 
les  sourds  qui  doivent  l*entendre.  *     Hi.  \S\-^\S^. 

There  are  three  charafkers  of  Mad^tme  Du  Dtffand  herfelf,  all 
tery  fijittering.  That  by  the  Prefident  Hcnauit  is  tiie  leaft  isi*  It 
ends  as  follows. 

'«  Cependant,  pour  ne  pas  marquer  trop  de  prevention  et  obtenir 
plus  de  croyance,  j'ajouterai  que  Tage,  sans  hit  6ter  ses  talens*  Pavait 
rendue  jalouse  et  m6fiantei  c^dant  k  ses  premiers  mouvemens,  mala- 
droite  pour  condnire  les  hommes  dont  elle  disposal t  naturellemcnt ; 
enfin  de  I'humeUr  incgale,  tnjuste,  ne  cessant  d'fitre  aimable  qii'aux 
yeux  des  personnes  auxquelles  il  lui  importait  de  plains,  et,  pour  li* 
nir,  la  personne  par  laquelle  j'ai  et^  le  plus  heureux  et  le  plus  insil* 
heureuxy  parce  qu'elle  est  ce  que  j'ai  le  plus  aime. '     III.  188. 

He  is  infinitely  more  partial  to  a  Madame  de  F]amarcns>  whofe 
charaftcr  he  bfeptns  with  confiderable  elegance  as  follows. 

•  Madame  de  Flamarens  a  le  visage  le  plus  touchant  et  le  plus 
xnodeste  qui  fut  jamais  ;  c'est  un  genre  de  beaut6  que  la  nature  n'a 
attrapd  qu'une  fois :  il  y  a  dans  ses  traits  quelque  chose  de  rare  et  de 
mysterieux,  qui  aurait  fait  dire,  dans  les  temps  fabuleux>  qu'uite 
immortelle,  sous  cette  forme,  ne  s'etait  pas  assez  dcguisee. '  HI. 
196. 

We  take  our  leave  now  of  thefe  volumes ;  and  of  the  brilliant 
circle  and  brilliant  days  of  Mad.  da  DefFand.  Such  a  fociery  pro- 
bably never  will  exift  again  in  the  world  ; — nor  can  we  fay  wc  are 
very  forry  for  it.  It  was  riot  very  mora),  wc  are  afraid  ;  and  \rc 
have  feen,  that  the  moft  diftinguifhed  members  of  it  were  not 
very  happy.  When  we  fay  that  it  muft  have  been  in  the  highfft 
degree  delightful  to  thofe  who  fought  only  for  aitiufcment,  we 
wifli  it  to  be  undcrftood,  not  only  that  amufemcnt  does  not  con- 
Ilitute  happinefs,  but  that  it  can  afford  very  little  .pleafure  to  thofe 
who  have  not  other  fources  of  happinefs.  The  great  extent  of 
the  accompliOied  fociety  of  Paris,  and  the  familiarity  of  its  inter- 
courfe^  feems  to  have  gradually  brought  almoft  all  its  members  to 
fpend  their  whole  lives  in  public.  They  had  no  notion,  therefore, 
of  domellic  enjoyments ;  and  their  afFeflions  being  diflipated  a- 
inong  fo  many  competitors^  and  diftra£ted  by  fuch  an  incessant 
variety  of  fm»il  Qccup^tionsj  came  naturally  to  be  weakened  and 
exhauiledi  and  a  certain  h^artlefs  gaiety  to  be  esteaded  indifai- 
minately  to  the  follies  and  the  nusfortunes  of  their  ailbciates« 
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Batiogt  fome  little  fits  of  galfamtiy,  dicrefbre,  there  could  be  no 
devotedncfii  of  attachment,  and  no  profound  ffmpathy  for  the 
JafiTerisgs  of  the  mod  btimate  friends.  Eferf  thingf  we  find  ac* 
jcordiogiyt  was  made  a  fubject  for  eptg^ms  ;  and  thofe  who  did 
fwt  make  jefts  at  their  friends'  calamities,  Were  glad,  at  any  rate, 
to  forget  them  in  the  bciety  of  thofe  who  did.  When  we  recoi- 
led, too,  that  the  defertion  of  all  the  high  duties  of  patriots  and 
ilatefmen*  and  the  Infuiting  and  fjftematic  degradation  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  were  necefikry  conditions  of  the  excellence 
of  this  Ibciety,  we  cannot  hefitate  in  fayidg,  that  its  brilliancy  was 
maiiltatned  at  far  too  great  m>  coft ;  ahd  that  die  fuel  which  was 
wafted  in  its  fUpport,  would  have  been  infinitely  better  applied' in 
dtfiufing  a  gender  light,  and  a  more  genial  heat,  through  the  pri*> 
Tate  dwellings  of  the  land. 

We  have  occupied  ourfehes  fo  long  whh  Mad*  dn  I)efland  and 
her  aflbci'.ites,  that  we  can  aflFord  but  a  fmall  portion  of  our  atten* 
tion  for  Madlle.  de  Lefpinafie.  A  very  extraordinary  perfen  we 
will  allow  her  to  have  bieen ;  and  a  moft  extraordinary  publication 
file  has  left  us  to  confider*  On  a  former  occafion,  *  we  took  fome 
notice  of  the  account  which  Marmontel  has  given  of  her  charac- 
ter and  conduA,  and  ezprefled  our  furprife  that  any  one,  who  had 
aAed  the  unprincipled  and  felfiih  part  which  he  imputes  to  her, 
fliould  be  thought  worthy,  either  of  the  admirarion  he  exprefles, 
or  of  the  friendfliip  and  patronage  of  fo  many  diftinguifhed  cha«- 
n£ktn,  or  of  the  devoted  attachment  of  fuch  a  man  as  D'Alem* 
belt*  After  reading  thefe  letters,  we  fee  much  reafon  to  doubt  of 
the  accuracy  of  MarmontePs  reprefentation ;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  find  great  difficulty  in  fettling  our  own  opinion  of  the  au- 
.thor.  Marmontel  defcribes  her  as  bavingyCr/l  made  a  vain  attempt 
upon  the  heart  of  M.  de  Guibert,  the  celebrated  author  of  the 
TadtcSy— and  then  endeavoured  to  indemnify  herfelf  by  making  a 
conqueft  of  M.  de  Mora,  the  fon  of  the  Spaniih  ambafiador,  upon 
whofe  death  (he  is  ftated  to  have  died  ot  mortification ;  and,  in 
both  cafes,  (he  is  reprefented  as  having  been  aAuated  more  by 
a  fclfifli  and  paltry  ambition,  than  by  any  feeling  of  aficAioo. 
The  dares,  and  the  tenor  of  the  letters  before  us,  enable  us  to 
deted  many  maccuracies  in  this  ftatement;  while  they  throw 
us  into  new  perplexity  as  to  the  true  charaAer  of  the  writer. 
They  begin  in  i773»  after  M.  de  Mora  had  been  recalled  to  Spain 
by  his  relations,  and  when  her  whole  foul  feems  to  be  occupied 
with  angui(h  for  this  feparatbn ;  and  they  are  all  addrefied  to  M. 
de  Guibert,  who  had  then  recently  recommended  himfelf  to  her, 
:by  the  tender  intercft  he  took  in  her  affli^ion.  From  the  very  be- 
ginningi  however,  there  is  more  of  love  in  them,  than  we  can 
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« 
wen  reconcile  mth  the  fabfiftence  df  her  firit  e&grolliog  paffioo : 
and,  long  before  the  death  of  M.  Mora,  fiie  expreflfes  the  oioft 
vehement,  unequivocal,  and  paflionate  attachment  to  M*  Guibert. 
Sometimes  ilie  has  fits  of  remorfe  for  this  \  but,  for  the  moft  par^ 
flie  feems  quite  unconlciousy  either  of  inconfiftency  or  improprvetj  \ 
and  M.  Guibcri  is,  in  the  fame  letter,  addrcfied  in  termaof  the  moft 
{)a(Iionate  adoration,  and  made  the  confident  of  her  iinfpeakable> 
devoted,  and  unalterable  love  for  M.  Mora*    So  (he  goes  on,— moft 
furioufly  and  outrageouflf  in  love  with  them  both  at  the  fimic 
time,— till  the  death  of  M.  Mora,  in  1774*    Thia  event,  howevert 
makes  no  difference  in  her  feelings  or  expreffions ;  flie  conttooes 
to  love  his  memory  juft  as  ardently  as  hia  living  fucccfibr  in  her 
affection ;  and  her  letters  are  divided,  as  beford(  between  expre^ 
(ions  of  heart-rending  grief  and  unbounded  atuchment— between 
her  iesAn  de  mourir  iot  M,  Mora,  and  her  delight  in  living  for 
M.'  Guibert.    There  are  fttll  more  inexplicable  tinngs  in  thole 
letters.    None  of  Gnibert's  letters,  are  given, — fo  that  we  cannot 
fee  how  he  refponded  to  all  thefe  raptures ;  but,  from  the  very 
firft,  or  aimoft  from  the  firft,  (he  complains  bitterly  of  his  coUk 
nefs  and  diffipation }  laments  that  he  has  a  heart  incapable  of 
tendemefs ;  and  that  he  feels  nothing  byt  gratitude  or  compallioii 
for  a  being  whom  he  had  fafcinated,  exalted  and  pofleffed  with 
the  moft  ardent  and  unbounded  pa(fion.    We  cannot  fay  that  we 
fee  any  clear  traces  of  her  ever  having  hoped,  or  even  wiQied  that 
he  (heuld  marry  her.     On  the  contrary,  (he  recommends  fevcral 
ivives  to  him ;  and  at  laft  he  takes  one  with  her  approbation  and 
confent,  while  the  correfpondence  goes  on  in  the  (ame  tone  as  be- 
fore.   The  vehemence  and  excefs  of  her  paffion  continue  to  the 
laft  of  the  letters  here  publi(hed,  which  come  down  to  within  a 
few  weeks  of  her  death,  in  17  76/ 

The  account  which  we  have  given  appears  ridiculous;  and 
there  are  people,  and  wife  people,  who,  even  after  looking  into 
the  book,  will  think  Madlle.  de  Lefpinaffe  deferving  of  nothing 
hut  ridicule,  and  confign  her  and  her  ravings  to  immeafureablc 
contempt.  Gentle  fpirits,  however,  will  ju4ge  more  kindlp 
and  there  are  few,  we  believe,  who  feel  intereft  enough  in  the 
work  to  read  it  through,  who  will  not  lay  it  down  with  emotions 
of  admiration  and  profound  compaflion.  Even  if  we  did  not 
know  that  (he  was  the  chofen  companion  of  D'Alembert,  and 
the  refpeficd  friend  of  Turgot,  Condiliac,  Condorcet,  and  the 
iirft  charaAers  in  France,  there  are,  in  the  ftrangc  book  be- 
fore us,  fuch  traces  of  a  powerful,  generous  and  ardent  mind,  as 
neceflsrily  to  command  the  refped  even  of  thofe  who  may  be 

I  provoked  with  her  inconfiftencies,  and  wearied  out  with  the  vc* 
lemence  of  her  forrow.    There  is  fomcthing  fo  natural,  fo  elo- 
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qttcnt,  and  fo  pathetic  in  her  expreflion-r-a  tone  of  atdour  and 
enthuGarm  fo  infe£liou89  and  fo  much  of  the* true  and  a^ronizing 
voice  of  heartftruck  wretchednefs,  that  it  burdens  us  with  fome« 
thing  of  the  weight  of  a  real  forrow ;  and  we  are  glad  to  make 
ourfelves  angry  at  her  unaccountab1enef8»  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  oppreffion»  It  ought  to  be  recolleAed  aifo;  that  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  correfpondence,  this  poor  girl  was  dying  of 
a  painful  and  irritating  difeafe.  Tortured  with  ficknefs,  or  ngi-^ 
rated  with  optum»  her  blood  never  feetns  in  all  that  time  to  hare 
flowed  peaceably  in  her  veins ;  and  her  nerves  and  her  pafllons 
feem  to  have  rea£led  upon  each  other  in  a  feries  of  cruel  agita- 
jtions.  Why  (he  is  fo  very  wretched,  and  fo  very  angry,  we  do 
not  indeed  always  underftand  \  but  there  is  no  miftaking  the  Ian- 
guage  of  real  emotion ;  and  while  there  is  fomething  wearifoxnc^ 
perhaps,  in  the  uniformity  of  a  vehemence,  of  which  we  do  ndk 
clearly  fee  the  caufe,  there  is  fomething  truly  dechirant  in  the 
natural  and  pheous  iteration  of  her  eloquent  complainings,  and 
fomething  captivating  and  noble  in  the  fire  and  rapidity  with 
which  (he  pours  out  her  emotions.  The  ftyle  is  as  original  and 
extraordinary  as  the  cbara£ler  of  its  author*  It  is  quite  natural^ 
and  even  neglcQed— altogether  without  gaiety  or  aflumed  dig* 
nity  *,  and  yet  full  of  elegance  and  fpirit,  and  burning  with  the 
flames  of  a  heart  abandoned  to  paffion,  and  an  imagination  ex- 
alted by  enthufiafm.  It  is  not  eafy  to  fall  into  the  meafure  of 
fvch  a  compofer,  in  running  over  a  mifcellany  of  amufement ; 
but  we  cannot  avoid  adding  a  few  extra^s,  if  it  were  only  to 
make  what  we  have  been  faying  intelligible  to  fome  at  leaft  of 
oar  readers. 

'  Je  me  sentois  une  repugnance  mortelle  a  ouvrir  votre  lettre  :  st 
je  n'avois  craint  de  vous  offenser,  j'allois  vous  la  renvoyer.  Quel- 
que  chose  me  disoit  qu'elle  irriteroit  mes  mauz,  et  je  voulois  me 
Ai^ager.  La  soufFrance  continuelle  de  men  corps  affalsse  men  ame : 
Vai  encore  en  la  iievrei  je  n'ai  pas  ferm^  I'oelU  je  n'en  puis  plus. 
l)e  grace,  par  pitie,  ne  tourmentez  plus  une  vie  qui  s'^teint,  et  ddnt 
tons  les  instans  sont  devours  a  la  douleur  et  auz  regrets.  Je  ne  vous 
accuse  point,  je  n'ezige  Hen,  vous  ne  me  devez  rien  :  car,  eh  effet, 
je  n'ai  pas  eu  un  mouvement,  pas  un  sentiment  auquel  j'ai  con- 
sent! ;  et  quand  j'at  eu  le  malheur  d'y  c6der,  j'ai  toujours  d6test6  Vx 
force  ou  la  foiblesse  qui  m'entrainoit.  Vous  voyez  que  vous  ne  mo 
devez  aucune  reconnaissance,  et  que  je  n'ai  le  droit  de  vous  faire 
aucun  reproche.  Soyez  done  libre»  retournez  a  ce  que  vous  aimez, 
et  a  ce  qui  vous  convient  plus  que  vous  ne  croyez  peut-ctre.  Laissez- 
moi  a  ma  douleur»  laisscz-moi  m'occuper  sans  distraction  du  seul 
objet  que  j'ai  ador^  et  dont  le  souvenir  m'est  plus  cher  que  tout  ce 
qui  reste  dans  la  nature.  Mon  Dieu !  je  he  devrols  pas  le  pleureri 
j'aiirols  dfi  le  sMivre :  c'??:t  vous  qui  me  faites  virre,  qui  faites  le 
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tourment  d'unc  creature  que  la  douleur  consumey  et  qui  emploie  ee 
qui  lui  reste  de  forces  "a  invoquer  la  mort.     Ah  i  tous  en  faitestrop, 
et  pas  assez  pour  naoi.    Je  roits  le  disois  bien  il-  j  a  hutt  jours,  tous 
me  render  di£cil«f  eztgeante :   en  donnant  tout»  on  veut  obtenir 
quelque  chose.     Mats,  encore  une  fois»  je  vous  pandonne^  et  je  ne 
vous  hais  point ;  ce  n'est  pas  par  g^ndx>ttte  que  je  ▼ons  pardoone^ 
ee  n*est  pa»  par  bonte  q|ie  je  ne  vous  hais  pas  ;  c'est  que  mon  ame 
est  lasse,  qu'elle  meurt  de  faiigtte.     Ah  X  mon  ami*  laissez-moit  ne' 
xne  dites  plus  que  vous  m'aimez  :  ce  baome  devient  du  poison  \  vou* 
calmez  et  declurez  ma  plaie  tour  a  tour.     Oh  I:  que  tous  me  faius- 
mal !'  cue  la  vie  me  pcse  \  que  je  Tons  aime  pourtant,  et  qjoe  je  se* 
rois  dcsolee  de  mettre  de  la  tristesse  dans  votre  ame  V    Mon  ami> 
•Ue  est  tiop  partag^e,  ttop  dissip^,  pour  que  le  vrai  plaisir  y  puisse 
p^etrer.     Vous  voulcz  que  je  vous  voie  ce  soir  j  ct  bien>  venez  done. ' 
n.  S06-e08. 

*  Combien  de  fois  aurois-je  pu  me  plaindre  ^  combien  de  fois^  vous 
at-je  cach6  mes  larmes  !'    Ah  !  je  le  vois  trop  bien:  on  ne  sauroit  i\r 
retenir,  ni  ramencr  un  co&ur  qui  est  entrain^  par  un  autre  penchant  ^ 
j^  me-  le  dis  sans  cesse,  quelquefois  jemc  crois  guerie ;  rous  parois- 
sezy  et  tout  est  d^truit     La  reflexion,  mes  resolutions^  le  malhenry 
tout  perd  sa  force  au  premier  mot  que  vous  prononcez.    Je  ne  vois- 
plus  d^asile  que  la>mort^  et  jamais  aueun  malbeureux  ne  Tainvoqaee 
avec  plus  d'ardeun    Je  retiens  la  moitie  de  men  ame  ;  sa-  chaleor, 
aon  mottvement  vous  unportuneroit»  et  vous  eteindrcHt  tout-a-faitf 
te/eu  qui  n'^chaufie  pas,  incommode*    Ahi  si  vous  saviex*  si  vous 
lisiez  comme  j'ai  fait  jouir.  une  ame  forte  et  passionnee,  du  plaisir 
d'etre  aim^  I    II  comparoit  ce  qjai  I'avoit  aime,  ce  qui  I'aimoit  en* 
eore,  et  il  me  disoit  sans  cesse  v  "  Oh !  elles  ne  sont  pas  dignes 
d'etre  vos  ecolieres  ;.  votre  ame  a  etc  chauiee  par  le  soleil  de  Lima,« 
et  mes  compatriotes  semblent  ^tre  n6es  sous  les  glaces  de  la  I^po- 
nie. ''     £t  c'eloit  de  Madrid  qu'il  me  mandoit  cela.     Mon  ami,  il 
ne  me  louoit  pas,  il  jouissoit  ^  et  ^e  ne  crois  point  me  louer,  quand 
je  vous  dis  qu'en  vous  aimant  a  la  folie,  je  ne  vous  donne  que  ce  que 
je  ne  puis  pas  garder  ou  retenir.  '     IL  215-217. 
-  «  Oh,  mon  Dieu  I  que  Ton  vit  fort  lorsqu'on  est  mort  a  tout,  t  x- 
ecpte  a  un  objet  qui  est  I'univers  pour  nous,  et  qui  s'empare  telle- 
ment  de  toutes  nos  fucultes,  qu'il  n'est  plus  possible  de  vivre  dans 
d'autres  temps  que  dans  le  moment  ou  I'on  est !     £h !  comment 
voulez-vous  que  je  vous  dise  si  je  vous  aimerai  dans  troU  tnois  ? 
Comment  pourrois-je,  avec  ma  pens^e,  mc  distraire  de  mon  senti- 
ment ?     Vous  voudricx  que,  lorsque  je  vous  vols,  lorsque  votre  pr6* 
scnce  charme  mes  sens  et  mon  ame,  je  pusse  vous  rendre  compte  de 
Vefiet  que  je  reccvrai  de  votre  mariage  ;  mon  ami,  je  n'en  sais  rien, 
inais  rien  du  tout.     S'll  me  guerissoit,  je  vous  le  dirois,  et  vous  Ites 
assez  juste  pour  ne  m'en  pas  blamer.     Si,  au  contraire,  il  portoit  le 
dcsespoir  dans  mon  ame,  je  ne  me  platndrois  pas,  et  je  soufFrirois 
bien  peu  de  temps.     Alors  vous  seriez  assez  sensible  et  assez  d^licat 
poor  api^rouver  un  parti  q^ui  ne  vous  coilceroit  que  des  regrets  pa;« 
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sagersy  et  dont  votre  nouvelle  «uiatioD  toqs  dtstrairott  biei)  vite ;  et 
je  vous  assure  que  cette  pens^  est  consoJante  poor  mci :  je  Tn'en  $en« 
plus  libre.  Ne  me  demanded  done  plus  ce  que  je  ferai  lorsqne  vous 
aurez  engage  votre  vie  a  nne  autre*  Si  je  n'ovois  que  de  la  vanit6 
et  de  ramourpropre,  je  serois  bien  plus  eclair^e  sorsequej'eprouve* 
rai  alors.  II  n'j  a  goerc  de  m6pnse  anx  calculs  de  ramour-proprCf 
ii  pre  voit  assez  juste:  la  passion  if  a  point  d'avenir;  ainsi  en  vout 
'disant :  ja  vous  aime,  je  vous  dis  tout  ce  que  je  sais  et  tout  ce  que  je 
sens.— Oh  1  mon  ami,  je  me  sens  capable  de  tput^  excepts  de  plier : 
j  'aurois  la  force  d'un  martyr*  pour  sattsfaire  roa  passion  ou  celle  de 
la  personne  qui  m'aimeroit :  mais  je  ne  trouve  rien  en  moi  qui  me 
Tcponde  de  pouvoir  jamais  faire  le  sacrifice  de  mon  sentiment.  La 
vie  n'est  rien  encomparaison,  et  vous  verrez  si  ce  nc  son t 'la  que  lei 
discours  d'nne  tcte  exaltce.  Oui,  peut-etre  ce  son!  Ta  Ics  pensdcs 
xi'une  ame  exaltce,  mais  a  laquelle  appartiennent  les  actions  fortes. 
Seroit-ce  a  la  raison  qui  est  si  prdvoyante,  si  foible  dans  ses  vues,  et 
mdme  si  impuissante  dans  ses  moyens,  que  ces  pensees  pourroient  ap- 
partenir  ?  Mon  ami,  je  ne  suls  point  raisonnable  et  c'est  j-.'^ut-^tre  \ 
force  d'etre  passionn^e  que  j'ai  mis  toute  ma  vie  tant  de  raison  a  tout 
ce  qui  est  soumis  au  jugement  et  a  I'opinion  des  rndiff^rens.  Com* 
bien  j'ai  usurpe  d'doges  sur  ma  moderation,  snr  ma  noblesse  d'amet 
«ur  mon  desint^ressement,  sur  les  sacrifices  priBtendus  que  je  faisois  a 
ime  memoire  respectable  etchere»  et  a  la  maison  d'Alb . .  • . !  Voila 
comme  le  monde  juge,  comme  il  voiu  £h,  bon  Dieu !  sots  que 
vous  ctes,  je  ne  mcrite  pas  vos  louanges  :  mon  amc  n'^toit  pas  faite 
pour  les  petits  inters ts  qui  vous  occupeitt:;  'toute  entierc  au  bonheur 
d'aimer  et  d'etre  aimee,  il  ne  m'a  fallu  ni  force,  ni  lionnctetc  pour 
supporter  la  panvrete,  et  pour  dedaigner  les  avantages  de  la  vanite. 
J'ai  tant  joui,  j'ai  si  bien  senti  le  prix  de  la  vie,  que,  s'il  falloit  re* 
comroencery  je  voudrois  que  ce  ftit  aux  m6mes  conditions.  Aimer 
et  souffrir,  le  ciel,  I'enfer,  voila  a  quoi  je  me  dcvouerois,  voila  ce 
que  je  voudrois  sentir,  voila  le  climat  que  je  voudrois  habiter  ;  et  non 
cet  etat  temp^rif  dans  lequel  vivent  tous  les  sots  et  tousles  automates 
-dont  nous  sommes  environn^s. '    II.  228 — 233. 

All  this  is  raving  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  the  raving  of  real  pas- 
sion, and  of  a  lofty  and  powerful  spirit.  It  is  the  eloquent  rav« 
ing  of  the  heart ;  and,  when  we  think  that  this  exfraordimtry  wo* 
man  wrote  all  this,  not  in  the  days  of  impatient  youth,  when  the 
Jieart  is  strong  for  suffering,  and  takes  a  str;inge  delight  in  the  ve^ 
hemence  even  of  its  painfu)  emotions,  but  after  years  of  misery, 
and  with  death  before  her  ejres — advancing  by  gradual  but  visible 
s^eps,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  an  indescribable  emotion  of  pity, 
resentment,  and  admiration.     One  little  word  more. 

*  Oh  !  que  vous  pesez  sur  mon  corar,  lorsque  vous  voulcz  me 
^r  raver  qu'il  doit  fetre  content  dn  v6tre  !  Je  ne  me  plalndrois  jai- 
niai>,  mais  vous  me  force  z  son  vent  a  crier,  tant  le  mal  que  vous  me 
.f  aires  est  aigu  et  profond  I  Mon  ami,  j'ai  etc  aimee,  je  le  suis  encore, 
-et  je  meur:»  de  regret  en  pcr.sant  que  ce  n*eit  pas  dc  vcus.    J'ai  bean 
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ine  dire  que  je  nc  m^ritai  jamais  le  bonheur  que  jc  regrcltc  ;  mofi 
cocur  celtc  fois  fait  taire  mon  amour-propre  :  i>  me  dit  que,  si  je  dus 
jamais  etre  aimee,  c'^toit  de  cclui  qui  auroit  assez  de  charmc  a  me$ 

reux,  pour  me  distraiife  de  M.  de  M ,  et  poor  me  retenir  a  la  vie 

apres  I'avoir  perdu.  Je  n*ai  fait  que  languir  depuis  yotre  depart ; 
je  n*ai  pas  it6  une  lieure  sans  souffrance  :  le  mal  de  mon  aroe  passe 
;i  mon  corps ;  j*ai  tous  les  jours  la  ficvre,  et  mon  m^ecm,  qui  n'cst 
pas  le  plus  habile  de  tous  les  hommes,  me  r^pete  sans  cesse  que  je 
suis  consume  de  <:hagrin,  que  mon  pouls,  que  ma  respiration  an- 
noncent  une  douleur  active ;  et  il  s*en  va  toujonrs  en  me  disant : 
nous  n^avons  point  de  remede  pour  Pame,  II  n'y  en  a  plus  pour  moi : 
CO  n'est  pas  gu^rir  que  je  voudrois,  mais  me  calmer,  mais  retrouver 
quelques  momens  de  repus  pour  me  cenduire  a  celot  que  ki  nature 
m'accordera  bient6t. '     III.  146,147. 

*  Je  n'ai  plus  assez  de  force  pour  mon  amc — elle  me  tue.  Vous 
ne  pouvez  plus  rien  sur  moi,  que  me  faire  souffrir.  Ne  tachez  done 
ylus  a  me  consoler,  et  cessez  de  vouloir  me  faire  le  victime  de  votre 
woraicf  TLpTCs  m*.ivoir  fait  celle,  de  votre  Icgcretd. — Vous  ne  m'avez 
pas  vuc,  parce  que  la  joiirnee  n'a  qite  douze  hcures,  et  que  vous  aviez 
de  quoi  les  remplir  par  dcs  int€rcts  et  des  plaistrs  qui  vous  sont,  et 
qui  doivent  vous  ^tre'plus  chers  que  mon  malheur.  Je  ne  r&lame 
rien,  je  n'exigc  rJen,  et  je  me  dis  sans  cesse  que  la  source  de  mon 
bonheur  et  de  mon  phisir  est  perdue  pour  jamais.  *     III.  59; 

We  cannot  leave  our  readers  with  these  painful  impressions  j 
and  shall  fust  add  one  word  or  two  of  what  is  gayest  in  these  de- 
solatin^  volumes. 

M.  Grimm  est  de  retour  ;  jc  I'ai  accable  de  questions.  II  pcint 
la  Oi-nrinc,  non  pas  commc  une  souveraine,  mais  comme  une  fi?mme 
almable,  pleine  d'csprit,  de  saillies,  et  de  tout  ce  qui  pent  seduire  et 
charmer.  !Dans  tout  ce  qu'il  me  disoit,  jc  reconnoissois  plnt6t  cet 
art  charmant  d'une  courtisane  grecque,  quc'la  dignitd  et  I'cclat  de 
rimpcratrice  d'un  grand  empire.  *     II.  105. 

*  Avant  diner 'je  vais  voir  rue  de  Clcry  cks  automates  qui  sont 
prodigieuxt  a  ce  qu'bn  dit.  Quand  j'allois  dans  le  monde,  je  n'au- 
rois  pas  eu  cette  curiositc  :  deux  ou  trois  soupers  en  donnent  saticte; 
mais  ceux 
point.     Ven( 

loge  dc  M.  le  Due  d'Aumont.  Madame  de  Ch.'...  nc  vans  croii  point 
coupable  de  negligence :  cllc  m*a  dcrannde  aujourd'hui  si  votre  re- 
traitc  duroit  encore.  Ce  que  les  femmes  veulent  sculement,  c'est 
d'etre  pfcfiTc'es.  Presque  personne  n'.i  bcsoin  d'etre  aim^,  et  cela 
t$t  blen  hcureux  ;  c:ir  c'est  cc  qui  se  fait  le  plus  mal  a  Paris.  11$ 
osent  dire  qii'ils  aiment,  ct  ils  sont  calmes  et  dissip^s  I  c'est  assttro- 
mcnt  bien  connoitrc  le  sentiment  ct  l:\  passion.  Pauvres  gens  !  il 
faut  les  loner  commc  les  Liliputicns  :  ils  sont  bicn  jolis,  biengentil3» 
bien  aimables.     Adieu,  mon  ami. '     IT.  197,  198* 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  to  make  any  re  flections  ;  ex- 
cept^ cnlyj  ikat  (kp  Ifrench  fahh'.oii  of  livings  ai.d  almost  of  d]^ 

ing, 
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iagt  in  pobUct  is  nowhere  80  strikingly  exemplified,  as  in  the 
letters  of  this  rictim  of  passion  and  of  folly.  While  her  heart 
is  torn  with  the  most  aeoniz'mg  passionsi  and  her  thoughts  turn- 
ed hourly  on  suidde»  she  dines  out,  and  makes  visits  every  day  ; 
and^  when  she  is  visibly  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  end,  and  is 
wasted  with  coaghs  and  with  spasms,  she.  still  has  her  $alof^ 
fiUed  twice  a  day  with  company,  and  drags  herself  out  to  supper 
with  all  the  countesses  of  her  acquaintance.  There  is  a  great 
ileal  of  French  character,  indeed,  in  both  the  works,  of  which  we 
now  take  onr  leave ;«— a  great  deal  to  admire,  and  to  wonder  at-«* 
bnt  very  little^  we  think,  to  envy* 


RT*  XIV.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  African  Institution^ 
read  at  the  Oeneral  Meetings  on  the  1 5th  of  July  i  807  ;  together 
mth  the  RmUs  and  Regulations  which  were  then  adopted  jor  the 
Government  of  the  Society.  8vo.  pp.  78.  London,  Hatchard, 
1807. 


Second  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  African  Institution,  read  at 
the  Anmial  Qeneral  Meetings  on  the  25th  of  March  1803.  To 
which  is  addedy  a  Ldst  of  &d>tcribers.  8vo.  pp.  64>.  LondoOf 
Hatchard.     1808. 


JJurd  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  African  Institution^  read  at  ilm 
Annual  Qeneral  Meeting,  on  the  25th  of  March  1 801>.  To  which 
is  added,  a  List  of  Subsaribers.  t^yo*  pp.  72.  London,  Hat- 
chard.    1809. 

TTTb  regret  exceedingly  that  we  have  been  %o  long  prevented 
^^  from  bringing  before  our  readers  the  very  interesting  sub- 
ject alluded  to  in  these  title-pages.  This  delay,  however,  has  not 
been  withont  its  advantages.  Instead  of  describing  a  project 
merely,  we  are  now  enabled  to  state  something  of  its  actual  sue- 
<;ess.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  we  could  only  have  held  forth 
promises  ;  we  can  now  boast  of  a  certain  progress  in  their  fulfil- 
ment. And  this  circumstance  is  the  more  to  oe  rejoiced  in,  be« 
cause  no  class  of  political  reasoners  have  ever  been  so  much,  so 
wantonly  exposed  to  the  imputations  of  *  theory,^  *  romance,* 
*  enthiisias/^,  *  and  *  fanaticism,  *  as  the  enlightened  advocate  of 
the  African  negroes.  We  shall  begin  with  a  sketch  of  the  Insti- 
tution mentioned  in  the  title  of  this  article,— rone  of  the  most  in- 
teresting^  certainly,  and  the  most  creditable  to  the  feelings  and 
character  of  our  country,   that  ever  found   support  within  iu 
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'EitTj  in  tKe  year  1907,  die  adtocates  oF  the  dbQlidbn  happitf 
succeeded  in  their  grand  object,  through  the  cordial  and  vigoroua 
support  of  the  late  administration,  The  eyes  of  mankind  had  for 
some  time  been  opened  to  the  impolicy  of  a  traffic,  o^  which  the 
iniquity  had  long  been  almost  uniT^csally  admitted*  Tbe  many 
Aimsy  pretences  under  which  its  friends  had  so  «ften  sinroeeded 
in  obtaining  a  respite  for  it,  ^ere  now  exhausted.  Mr  Pitt^  whose 
eloquence  had  been  exerted  fo  bsilliaMly  against  it,  but  whose 
influence  had,  on  all  questions  connected  with  it,  been  umfovmly 
in  abeyance,  was  no  more.  The  pretended  difficulties  iirbtck  osf 
ed  to  be  urged  as  opposing  the  abolition,  weve  fou^d  easily  sur-* 
mountable ;  and  the  measure,  which  that  celebrated  orator  could 
not,  in  ^he  fulness  of  his  power,  carry — which  he  found  quite  im* 
practicable  at  the  moment  that  hue  was  suspending  the  habeas  corpus 
bill,  enforcing  the  income  tax,  and  shutting  tip  the  Bank  of  £ng- 
land,--rwhich  he  never  could  prevail  upon  his  most  servile  coU 
leagues  to  sapport,-r-which  the  very  clerks  in  his  offices  iq>enly 
voted  against; — that  great  and  righteous  measure  was  carrie4 
through  Parliament  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  with  majorities  al* 
together  unexampled,  by  a  cabinet  which  had  recently  lost  its 
most  illustrious  member,-*whick  was  composed  of  three  or  fbu? 
jarring  parties,~r-wh]ch  had  no  very  fast  hold  of  the  country,  and 
nad  the  court  decidedly  hostile.  In  its  last  moments,  indeed,  oi| 
the  eve  of  its  dismissal  from  power,  that  ministry,  supported  on- 
ly by  the  excellence  of  their  cause,  and  bringing  to  its  assist- 
ance nothing  but  their  fair  and  honest  xeal,  abolished  for  ever  the 
slave  trade,  which  had  for  twenty  years  tuiffled  the  round  periods 
of  their  eloquent  predecessor,  and  had  increased  yearly  and  hour- 
ly under  the  pressure  of  his  fostering  hostility.  ^  Those  men  de- 
served well  of  their  cotf  ntry,  ami  of  mankind.  Let  us  hope  thaf 
they  found,  in  their  own  bosoms,  the  reward  which  they  so  richly 
merited  j  and'  that,  with  less  professions  than  some  otners,  they 
bad  charity  enough  to  forgive  those  actif e^  and,  we  admit,  most 

powerful 

♦  We  must  always  repeat,  as  often  as  the  occs^sion  recurs,  the  la- 
mentable statement!  that  after  Mr  Pitt  had  been  making  a^  the  rate 
of  half  a  dozen  oration^  per  annum  against  the  slave  trade,,  h^  suf* 
fered  it  to  increase  more  than  double  under  his  admii^istration,  vhca 
an  Order  in  Council  might  have  stopped  its  growth,  as  he  himself  af- 
terwards demonstrated.  We  believe  every  abolitionist  is  now  con- 
vinced that,  .although  he  was  unquestionably  sincere  in  his  ralk  on 
this  subject,  he  was  not  very  zealous  ;  and  that  his  speeches,  among 
the  finest  ever  delivered  in  Parliament,  oxily  showed  his  willin^nc^^ 
to  do  whatever  cost  nothing  to  help  the  cause.  Just  so  he  declatn;?^ 
against  abuses,  and  lived  surrounded  uiih  [Peculators. 
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poweffttl  (rStiidt  of  the  abolkion,  who  were  die  firft  to  join  in 
the  fanatical  outcry  agSuoft  tbe«i>  as  ibon  as  they  retired  from 
power* 

This  great  meafure  being  thus  carried,  the  Ytrtuous  and  eti^ 
Hghtened  fapporters  of  it  confidered  that  their  laboiirs,  howetref 
^cccftfal,  were  by  no  means  at  an  end.  They  had  accompli(h«* 
ed  much;  they  had  carried  their  firft  and  greateft  point;  thef 
had  put  an  end  to  the  trade  winch  checked,  or  rather  blafted  iti 
ita  bod,  the  improvement  of  the  African  continent;  But  thejr 
irere  diipoiSni  to  view  thia  only  as  the  removal  of  an  impediment 
to  their  fitfther  operations,  and  as  the  firft  (lep  towards  the  at* 
taiament  of  an  objefi,  which  they  conceircd  themfelves  called 
upon,  by  their  principles,  to  promote  (lill  more  adlively.  By 
the  crimes  and  toUies  of  Europeans,  they  faid,  Africa  has  been 
i^ept  for  ages  in  darlcnefs  and  mifery  \  and  a  heavy  debt  has  been 
accumulating  on  all  white  men,  to  that  race  whofe  intereRs  bavo 
been  fo  long  facrificed  to  theirs.  As  far  as  £ngland  is  concerned; 
the  increafe  of  this  debt  is  now  ftopped  ;  but  that  is  no  reafon 
why  flie  (hould  not  think  of  paying  it  off.  Had  (he  never  inter-* 
fered  to  check  the  civilisation  of  Africa,  there  might  have  been 
no  particular  call  upon  her  to  affitt  a£lfvcly  in  promt^ting  it  But 
as  (be  was  the  very  principal  caufe  ot  its  being  retarded,  while 
|lie  trafficked  in  flaves  \  fo,  contended  thofe  humane  and  liberal 
perfons,  Oie  ought  now  to  interfere,  in  order  to  accelerate  its 
progrefs,  and  make  up  for  the  time  formerly  loli  through  her 
means. 

Without  very  nicely  fcrutinizing  the  foundnefs  of  thofe  rea^ 
fonings,  or  pretending  to  aflert  that  they  are  wholly  free  fron| 
refinement  and  figurative  allofions,  every  one,  we  thif)k,  mu(k 
admit,  that  the  feelings  which  gave  rife  to  them  were  in  the  bigh^ 
eft  degree  generous  and  exalted— worthy  of  the  diftinguiflied 
perfons  who  had  for  fo  many  years  fought  the  battles  of  the  abo- 
lition, and  honourable  to  the  age  and  the  country  which  gave 
them  birth.  Nor  can  the  moft  cold  arji  calculating;  politician  de^* 
ny,  that  a  certain  degree  of  c»re  and  expenfe,  ikilfuHy  applied 
to  the  furtherance  of  African  civiiiz^ition,  formed  a  moft  appro- 
priate feouel  to  the  deftrudiion  of  the  ilave  trade—- its  greaceft^ 
^nd  almolt  its  only  enemy. 

Influenced  by  fuch  views,  a  very  numerous  meeting  of  the 
friends  of  the  Abolition  was  afTemblcd  on  the  14th  of  April  1807. 
A  general  refolution  to  form  an  Inditution  was  adopted,  and  4 
committee  appointed  to  report  upon  the  proper  regulations.  In 
fome  refpe£ls,  the  particular  time  was  rather  unfavourable.  Party 
diflenfions  ran  uncommonly  high.  The  friends  of  the  caufe  were 
fiivifled  by  thefe  difputes.    Some  of  them  had  recently,  to  their 
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-cfeemal  dffgraee»  1»eeii  the  prime  movers  of  diat  intngae  yMA 
chafed  the  late  miniftry  from  poweri  and  had  fpread  abroad  the 
bafe  outcry,  which  threatened  to  invoive  the  country  in  all  die 
evils  of  religtoos  perfecutton.  Even  (bme  of  the  moft  enlightened 
friends  of  the  African  caufe,  had  departed  from  a  nentialitr 
prefcribed  to  them  by  every  feeling  of  gradtude^  as  well  at  jq£* 
tice ;  and  had  foinedi  from  the  momentary  influence  of  alarm  we 
arc  willing  to  think,  in  thofe  wild  and  pernicious  clamours,  maiu* 
ing  themfelves  fnbfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  a  few  defperate  to* 
tri^uerSf  almoft  all  fupporters  of  the  flave-trade,  and  becoming 
acceflbry  to  the  attempts  of  thofe  perfons,  to  deliver  over  to  the 
fury  of  a  fanatical  multitude,  the  ftatefmen  who  had  deftroyed 
that  infernal  traffic.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  that  fcene.  We 
cannot  view  it,  and  recoiled  its  hard  and  difcordanc  features, 
without  affliflion  and  humiliation.  We  make  every  allowance  for 
the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,**alway8,  unhappily,  moft  confpi- 
cuoufly  (hown  on  the  moft  facred  of  fubjc£ls.  Thofe  diflcnfions, 
we  fervently  hope,  are  now  forgotten  on  both  fides-^-or,  at  leaft, 
only  rememoered  by  the  one  party,  for  the  purpofes  of  contrition 
and  amendment— *and  by  the  other,  for  the  fake  Of  fympathy  and 
forgivenefs.  Nor  (hould  we  have  noticed  them  on  the  prefent 
occafion,  .except  for  the  fake  of  explaining  why  the  new  Inftitu- 
tion  lingered  for  a  long  time  through  a  very  fickly  childhood; 
and  feemed,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  more  likely  to  perifli  in  the 
cradle,  thai},  to  reach  a  mature  and  ufeful  age.  The  condud  to 
which  we  referred,  excited  the  difcontent  of  vaft  numbers  who 
weie  favourable  to  the  caufe,  and  fo  far  difguftcd  fome  of  its 
taott  powerful  and  zealous  advocates,  both  political  and  literary, 
as  to  prevent  them  from  taking  any  part  in  the  new  plaI^  until 
time,  the  great  healer  of  diflcnfions  among  friends,  had  Ibiootbed 
the  way  to  the  renewal  of  a  cordial  cooperation* 

It  proved  a  very  fortunate  circumftance,  that  the  General  Con<r 
ftituent  Meeting  was  held  before  the  difputes  alluded  to  had 
reached  any  great  height^  The  late,  or,  as  we  are  difpofed  to 
term'  them,  with  reference  to  this  fubje£t,  the  Abolition  Miniftry 
had  been  driven  from  the  helm,  on  the  very  day  on  which  they 
had  acccmplilhed  their  favourite  meafure.  They  had  feen,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  the  original  advocates  of  the  abolition  give  a  filent 
yote  in  Parliament,  negativing  a  refolution  approving  of  their  con- 
ilu£b  while  in  power,  without  making  even  one  folliary  remark  by 
way  of  exception  in  favour  of  their  iaft  and  greateft  a£l.  Never* 
thelefs,  they  could  Overlook  all  this,  confident  that  it  injured  any 
one  rather  than  themfelves,  and  rcflefling  that  they  had  been  ac* 
tuated  in  their  conduct  towards  Africa  by  hatred  of  the  flave« 
trade,  ar4  not  by  any  poor  projed  oi  courting  Parliame(itary  fup 
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port.  They  accordingly  attended  the  meeting  held  on  elie  14th 
of  April,  and  took  an  active  share  in  its  proc•(^ding8.  They  did 
not  find  it  80  easy  to  persuade  their  friends,  aod  the  disinterested 
friends  of  the  abolition  throughout  the  country,  to  adopt  the  same 
ration^  and  dignified  views ;  and,  during  the  turbulent  scenes 
which  soon  after  followed,  not  only  was  the  African  Institution 
wholly  neglected,  but  the  general  election  displayed,  in  some 
places,  the  novel,  and  one  would  fain  have  thought,  inexplicabte 
sight  of  the  original  patrons  of  the  cause,  opposed  by  the  Abolition 
interest.  We  again  pass  these  afflicting  events  over,  as  slightly 
as  historical  accuracy  will  permit. 

As  soon  as  the  tumults  and  disputes  in  question  had  subsided^ 
on  the  15th  of  July  another  general  assembly  was  held  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  committee  appointed  at  last  meeting.  This  pa« 
per,  which  is  distinguished  by  great  ability,  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  subject^  and  an  uncommon  degree  of  fairness  and  candour, 
forms  the  first  of  the  works  which  now  lye  before  us.  We  ear- 
nestly recommend  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  and  regret 
that  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  present  them  with  a  full  ab- 
stract of  it.  The  general  objects  of  the  Institution,  however,  are 
$o  successfully  defended  in  itj  an^  the  means  to  be  adopted  for 
promoting  them  are  so  ably  sketched,  that  we  shall  briefly  advert 
to  some  of  its  parts,  beginning  with  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  constituent  meeting,  as  the  basis  of  the  association.  We  ex« 
tract  these  as  containing  the  best  summary  of  the  views  which 
influenced  the  formation  of  this  establishment. 

*  1.  That  this  meeting  is  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  enor« 
JROUS  wrongs  which  the  natives  of  Africa  have  suffered  in  their  ia« 
tercourse  widi  Europe  ;  an^d,  from  a  desire  to  repair  those  wrongs,  at 
well  as  from  general  feelings  of  benevolence,  is  anxious  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  arc  best  calculated  to  promote  their  civilization  and  hap» 
ptness. 

*  2.  That  the  approaching  Cessation  of  tlie  Slave-Trade  hitherto 
carried  on  by  Great  Britain,  America  and  Denmark,  will,  in  a  con« 
siderable  degree,  remove  tlie  barrier  which  has  so  long  obstructed  the 
natural  course  of  social  improvement  in  Africa  \  and  that  the  way 
will  be  thereby  opened  for  introducing  the  comforts  and  arcs  of  a 
more  civilized  state  of  society. ' 

'  3.  That  the  happiest  effects  may  be  reasonably  anticipated  from 
diffusing  useful  knowledge,  and  exciting  industry  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Africa,  and  from  obtaining  and  circulating  throughout  this 
country  m<mf  ample  and  authentic  information  concerning  the  agri* 
cnltur;d  ana  coniiTicrciul  faculties  of  that  vast  Continent ;  and  that 
through  the  juJicioui  prosecution  of  these  benevolent  endeavours,  we 
may  ultimately  look  forward  to  the  establishment,  in  the  room  o( 
that  traffic  by  which  Africa  has  been  so  long  degraded,  pf  a  legiti. 
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mate  and  far  more  extended  coimBerce«  beneficial  alike  to  the  nativea 
<i£  Africa,  and  to  th^  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

'  4*  That  the  present  period  is  eminently  fitted  for  prosecuting 
these  benevolent  designs  ; — ^since  the  suspension*  during  the  war,  of 
that  large  share  of  the  Siave-Trade,  which  has  commonly  been  car« 
tied  on  by  France,  Spain  and  Holland,  will,  when  combined  with 
the  effect  of  the  Abolition  Laws  of  Great  Britain,  America  and 
Denmark,  produce  nearly  the  entire  cessation  of  that  traffic  along  a 
line  of  coast  extending  between  two  and  tliree  thousand  miles  in 
length,  and  thereby  afford  a  peculiarly  favourable  opportunity  for 
giving  a  new  direction  to  the  industry  and  commerce  of  Africa. 

•  5.  That  for  these  purposes  a  Society  be  immediately  formed, 
to  be  called  The  African  Institution.  '     I  si  Report^  p.  65 — 67. 

Assuming  that  the  objects  thus  briefly  sketched  out  are  abund* 
antly  interesting,  the  Report  proceeds  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
which  may  appear  to  lye  in  the*way  of  their  attainment ;  and  par- 
ticularly *  to  remove  the  most  specious  objection  to  the  design, 
5riz.  despair  of  its  success. '  The  first  reason  for  this  despair 
seems  to  be  founded  on  the  alleged  inferiority  of  the  negro, — 
the  narrowness  of  his  intellectual  capacity, — and  his  moral  depr»- 
4rity.  We  have  so  frequently,  in  the  course  of  our  remarks  oii 
the  abolition,  while  chat  great  event  was  bringing  about,  discussed 
the  question  of  the  negro  character,  more  particularly  in  our 
Eleventh  Number,  that  we  need  not  be  stopped  long  with  the 
subject  at  present.  It  is  treated  here  in  an  animated  and  impres- 
sive manner.     We  extract  the  following  passagef^,  as  very  striking. 

*  The  portrait  of  the  negro  has  seldom  been  drawn  but  by  the 
|>enctl  of  his  oppressor  ;  and  he  has  sat  for  it  in  the  distorted  attitude 
ot  slavery.  That  there  have  been  found  in  him  such  vices  as  in  all 
ages  and  countries  have  been  the  fruit  of  private  bondage,  need  not 
he  denied  :  but  that  these  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  prejudice 
and  contempt,  and  still  more  by  policy  and  party  spirit,  is  no  less 
/certain. 

*  While  the  Aborigines  of  the  West  Indies  were  sinking  under  the 
oppression  of  the  Spaniards,  they  were  described  by  those  adventur- 
ers as  cannibals  and  monsters  ;  and  the  Court  of.  Castile  gave  impli- 
;cit  credit  to  ^uch  calumnies,  till  it  was  disabused,  when  too  late,  bf 
jthe  humane  efforts  of  I. as  Clasas.  '^rhe  African  also  is  oppressed  in 
the  new  world,  and  viliBed  in  the  old.  His  oppressors,  like  those  of 
ihe  Indians,  were  at  length  accused  at  the  bar  of  their  country  ;  and 
recrimination  was  the  expedient  to  which  some  of  them  resorted,  in 
/Order  to  vindicate  their  conduct.  They  have  denied  that  the  Negro 
possesses  either  the  feelings,  or  the  moral  or  intellectual^apacity  of 
^  human  being. 

•  Yet  here  their  testimony  has  proved  to  be  not  a  little  discordant; 
so  that,  with  a  moderate  allowance  for  the  ordinary  effects  of  op- 
l^ression,  the  character  of  the  Negro  might  be  vindicated  by  the  aJ- 
inis&ions  oi*  inconsistencies  of  his  enemies. 
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*  If  he  be  accused  of  brntal  stupidity  by  one  of  these  pre|ttdked 
t^tnesses ;  another*  or  perhaps  the  same*  taxes  him  with  the  mosc 
refined  dis$iniQlation»  and  the  n^ost  ingenioas  roethodf»  of  deceit.  If 
the  Negroes  are  represented  as  base  and  cowardly ;  they  are,  in  the 
same  Tolame,  exhibited  as  braTing  death  in  its  most  hideous  forms» 
with  more  than  human  fortitude.  Insensibility  and  excessive  passion^ 
apathy  and  enthusiasm,  want  of  natural  affection  and  a  fond  attach- 
ment to  their  friends*  shipmates  and  coiintrymen»  are  aU  ascribed  to 
them  by  the  same  inconsistent  pens.  We  are  tol<i,  by  almost  every 
colonial  wpter»  that  severe  coercion  is  necessary  to  quicken  them  ta 
action ;  yet  some  of  those  authorities*  and  among  them  the  most  ce* 
lebrated  advocate  of  Negro  slavery  in  France,  ascribe  to  tliem  an 
almost  preternatural  energy.  After  working  for  tvrenty-four  hours 
without  remission,  they  will,  according  to  the  laist  mentioned  writer, 
toluntarrly  travel  two  or  three  leagues,,  spend  the  whole  night  in 
dancing  and  revelling,  and  return  by  day-break  to  take  their  share 
in  the  most  arduous  labours  of  the  field,  without  any  intermediate 
repose*  They  will,  he  assures  us,  pass  an  entire  week  withockt  sleep, 
and  yet  go  through  their  accustomed  toil  with  their  usual  vigour. 
In  short,  he  desenbes  them  as  possessing  bodily  qualities  far  superior 
to  those  of  other  men  ^  and  states  it  as  a  strong  argument  for  effect- 
ing a  counter-revolution  in  St  Domingo,  that  if,  to  such  physical 
powers,  intellectual  culture  were  added,  the  Negroes  might  conquer 
the  world.  * 

'  But  we  might  appeal  also  to  other  hostile  testimony,  which  is. 
less  inconsistent  with  itself ;  for  some  colonial  writers,  amidst  their 
zeal  for  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  have  occasionally  aspired  to  the 
praise  of  candour  in  reeard  to  the  moval  characfisr  of  the  Slaves* 
and  have  expressly  repelkd  some  of  the  accusations  which  have  been 
adduced  by  other  writers  of  the  same  party.  The  ingenuity  of 
die  Negroes  is  admitted  or  defended  by  one  eminent  authority,  their 
gratitude  by  another,  their  parental  and  filial  afiection  by  a  thirds 
dieir  humanity  by  a  fourth,  their  docility  and  improvement  under 
leligions  instruction,  by  all  who  have  treated  on  tliis  subject. 

*  Your  Committee  are  unwilling  to  swell  their  Report  by  extracts 
in  proof  of  these  remarks ;  but  they  beg  to  refer  to  Mr  Bryan  Ed* 
wards,  to  M.  Malouet,  to  Dr  Fermki,  and  to  a  highly  intelligent 
work  published  in  London  in  1803,  entitled,  **  Practical  Rules  for 
Ihe  Management  and  medical  Treatment  of  Negro  Slaves  in  the  Su- 

Sr  Colonies. ''  The  author  has  only  designated  himself  as  a  Pre- 
isional  planter  ;  but  the  work  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  late  Dr 
Collins  of  St  Vincent,  a  celebrated  apologist  of  the  slave  trade.  ^ 
Fira  Report^  p.  18—22. 

Thefe  and  various  other  obfervations  are  made  upon  the  gene- 
ral chara£ter  of  the  Africans.  But  there  h  one  quality  which  has 
been,  by  their  intereiled  cnemiesj  more  efpecially  denied  to  them 

— ^nd 
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•  Barr^  de  St  Vcnant,  p.  379,  380. 
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-—and  It  18  the  mod  important  in  reference  to  the  obje£l$  of  the 
Inftitution ; — we  mean,  induflry,  and  a  capacity  of  Toluntary  la- 
bour.  It  ha$  been  afBrmed,  by  the  men  who  were  hunting  after 
(pretexts  for  enflavmg  thofe  unfortunate  tribest  that  there  was  no 
other  way  of  making  them  worki— that  they  were  incapable  of 
any  but  connpuirory  exertions, — and  that  the  lafii  alone  could 
more  them  to  labour.  We  have,  on  the  occafions  above  alluded 
to,  (hown.  how  fallacious  all  fuch  notions  are,  and  proved  that 
they  arofe  from  a  miftake,  wilful,  we  verily  believe)  in  moft  cafes, 
of  the  charafler  of  the  negro  debafed  by  flavery,  for  his  natural 
chara£ler ; — that,  in  (hort,  men  have  argued  for  the  incapacity  of 
the  negro  man  to  work  voluntarily,  from  the  unwillingnefs  of  the 
negro  ilave  to  do  fo.  The  Firft  Report  touches,  in  a  mafterly 
manner,  on  this  topic ;  and  fhows,  by  the  fa£ts  and  reafonings  fo 
often  appealed  to  in  this  Journal,  that  the  flave  trade  and  ilavery, 
alone,  have  kept  Africa  in  its  lamentable  ftate  of  indolence  and 
barbarifm.  The  moft  decifive  circumftance  which  can  be  cited 
on  this  head,  is  the  remarkable  improvement  always  obferved  by 
travellers  in  the  charader  and  condition  of  the  Africans,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  penetrate  to  a  dtftance  from  the  ilave-markets  on 
the  coad.  The  Report  obviates,  in  like  manner,  the  ob]e£Uon, 
that,  in  cur  colonies,  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  are  little  prone 
to  induftry. 

'  It  has  indeed  been,  imputed  to  them;  that,  when  in  a  state  of 
freedom  in  our  Colonies,  they  are  never  known  to  work  in  the  field, 
or  in  any  other  laborious  occupation.  This  fact  has  been  repeatedly 
adduced  as  an  argument  for  the  necessity  of  Slavery  and  the  Slave 
Trade  :  but  the  argument  is  quite  fallacious,  and  can  impose  on  those 
only  who  are  utterly  unacquainted  with  colonial  a£Fairs.  The  truth 
is,  that  the  free  Negroes  and  Mulattoes  in  the  West  Indies  do  not 
often  work  in  husbandry  or  other  coarse  kinds  of  labour,  because 
such  occupations,  being  tlie  ordinary  business  of  Slaves,  are  not  on* 
ly  disreputable,  but  far  less  profitable  than  others,  in  which  every 
free  workman  may  find  full  employment.  There,  no  Negro  obtains 
his  freedom  but  by  means  of  faculties  superior  to  that  of  throwing 
•the  hoe,  or  carrying  a  burthen  ;  and  hardly  any  Negro,  bom  to  free- 
dom, is  uninstructcd  in  some  trade  or  profession  far  more  lucrative 
than  ordinary  labour,  unless,  which  rarely  happens,  he  is  rich  e- 
nough  to  live  without  any  exertion  of  his  own  industry.  The  argu- 
ment therefore  is  just  as  fair,  as  if  the  indolence  of  Englishmen  were 
to  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  our  gentry  and  citizens  do  not  fol* 
low  the  plough. '     First  Rcporty  p.  33,  34. 

The  failure  of  the  Sierra  Leone  plan,  is  next  conlidered.  To 
account  for  this,  it  is  quite  fufBcient  to  refleA,  that  it  was  under* 
taken  in  179T,  on  the  fuppofition,  tjien  fo  natural,  of  the  flave 
trade  being  about  to  ceafc  -, — that,  iultead  of  this  e::p€£lat;oo  be- 
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ing  realized,  the  traffic  in  qoeftion  increafed  daily  a&d  hourly  ta 
erowth  \ — ^that  the  Coispany  in  Tain  befought  Parliament  to  check 
the  trade,  at  lead  in  the  narrow  diftrid  where  the  colony  was 
planted  \ — and  that  this  benevolent  eftablifliment  had  thus  to  Ilrug« 
gle,  not  only  with  ail  the  difficulties  which  check  the  growth,  and 
zreqaently  terminate  the  exiltence  of  fuch  conimunities,  but  with 
an  evil  oi  the  greateft  magnitude,  affediing  the  very  eflence  of  its 
plan  and  con(litution«  In  truth,  while  the  flave  trade  continuedy 
the  Sierra  Leone  Company  were  making  a  feeble  refiftance,  in  fa* 
Tour  of  African  civilization,  againll  the  whole  refourccs  of  the 
traders  leagued  to  promote  the  barbarifm  of  the  negroes.  We 
muft  alfo  allow,  that  a  colonial  and  mercantile  fpecuiation  waa 
little  calculated  to  promote  the  objcdis  in  view,  evtn  if  the  flave 
traffic  had  not  ezifted  -,  and  the  terms  upon  which  this  fpecula* 
tion  was  undertaken,  were  fuch  as  precluded  almoft  all  chance  of 
its  fucceeding.  On  this  head,  the  following  rematks  deferve  pe« 
culiar  attention. 

*  Is  attemping  to  found  a  new  colony,  which,  if  successful,  was 
to  eive  to  this  country  great  commercial  advantages,  the  Company 
todc  upon  itself  the  whole  charge  of  the  civil  government,  of  the 
public  works,  and  of  the  military  defence  of  the  settlement.  At 
the  same  time,  no  part  of  the  possible  profits  was  secured  exclusive- 
ly to  itself.  If  the  richest  channels  of  commerce  had  been  eventu* 
atUy  opened  at  Sierra  Leone,  every  one  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
would  have  bad  the  same  right  to  trade  there  as  the  Company  or  its 
znembers.  No  monopoly,  no  commercial  privilege,  was  obtained  or 
asked. 

'  In  the  case  that  has  arisen,  the  want  of  such  a  consideration  for 
the  liberal  undertaking  of  the  Company,  may  have  been  of  little 
importance  to  its  interests :  but  that  undertaking  was  without  any 
precedent  in  modem  times ;  and  its  singular  liberality  might  alone 
furnish  an  adequate  reason  for  its  failure. 

*  In  no  other  part  of  the  world,  since  the  value  of  colonial  com- 
merce, and  the  expense  of  colonial  establishments  have  been  known, 
have  m^n  associated  to  settle  in  an  uncivilized  country  upon  terms 
like  these.  The  mother  country,  sure  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  their 
success,  has  commonly  undertaken  the  charge  of  their  government 
and  protection ;  and,  it  may  be  added,  that  this  charge  has  borne 
no  small  proportion  to  the  early  value  of  even  the  most  prosperous 
colony. 

'  Let,  for  instance,  an  inquiry  be  made,  what  was  the  charge  of 
civil  government,  what  the  cost  of  fortifications,  of  military  earri- 
sons,  and  of  the  various  other  public  services  connected  with  the 
settlement  of  Dominica  and  St  Vincent ;  and  it  would  probably  ap- 
pear, that  more  than  the  whole  amount  of  the  capiul  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Company  was  sunk  by  the  public  in  each  of  those  islands, 
after  their  cession  bf  France  in  1768,  before  they  were  made  m  any 
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degree  Talinble  to  tlus  counti^.  But  in  Sierra  Leone  all  fhese  er* 
penses  were  borne  l|y  the  Compaafi  till  it  cculd  defray  tliem  no 
longer ;  and^  when  the  colony  was  totally  laid  waste  in  the  last  war 
by  invasion,  the  Company  sustained  the  whole  cost  of  its  restitution. 
The  assistance  since  received  from  Parliament  has  come  too  late  to 
s^ve  the  stock  of  the  proprietors,  though  it  may  possibly  be  the 
source  of  much  future  benefit  to  the  nation. 

*  Wh^n  these  circumstances  ar^  considered,  even  if  we  admit  that 
the  undertaking  of  the  Company,  rec^arded  as  a  mere  commercial 
enterprise,  has  failed,  we  may  yet  safely  affirm,  that  its  failure  has 
been  less  discouraging  than  that  of  the  first  settlefs  in  the  most  va- 
luable of  our  colonial  possessions,  tt  is  notorious  that,  in  the  ceded 
islands  before  adverted  to,  though  now,  or  lately,  in  a  state  of  high 
prosperity,  almost  every  private  capital,  that  vtsii  at  first  embarked 
in  their  cultivation,  was  lost  to  the  adventurers.  So  extensive  was 
the  ruin,  that  the  very  easy  purchase-money  of  lands  reserved  to  th<? 
government,  though  forming  the  first  lien  upon  them,  rettiatned  for 
the  most  part  unpaid ;  and  Mr  Edwards  questions,  whether  a  MU 
ling  of  tW  nominal  sales  ever  found  its'  way  into  the  treasilry. ' 
First  Reporty  p.  46-^9. 

It  mud,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the  Stefra  Leone  phRf 
though  it  failed  as  far  as  the  Company's  (lock  was  concetned^  and 
though  it  produced  no  great  improvement  in  Afvica  i^hen  oppofrd, 
to  the  (lave  trade,  has  eiUblifhed  a  depot  highly  ufeful  for  future 
attempts  of  a  more  judicious  defcription — ^has  fumiflted  a  variety 
,  nf  encouraging  information  refpefling  the  capacity  and  habits  of 
the  natives-— and  has  enabled  the  new  Inftitution  alfor  to  procure 
various  inAruments  wherewith  their  operations  may  be  recom- 
menced. That  benevolent  fcheme,  too^  has  been  produ£iive  of 
another  very  material  advantage,  which  we  cannot  fo  well  de- 
fcribe  as  in  the  words  of  the  fir  ft  Report. 

*  But  a  still  higher  advantage,  derived  from  the  labours  of  the 
'Sierra  Leone  Company  is,  that  the  principles  upon  which  we  pro- 
ceed, and  the  objects  which  we  aim  to  accomplidi,  will  not,  tn  thai 
important  part  of  Africa,  excite  either  surprise  or  distrust* 

*  The  greatest  of  all  obstacles  perhaps  to  the  civilization  of  the 
natives  oi  Africa  by  European  means,  would  be  the  diffidence  in  our 
intentions  which  they- might  reasonably  entertain.  A  poor  negro 
jnight  well  conceive,  that  a  white  man  could  have  no  other  design, 
in  courting  his  acquaintance,  than  to  make  a  slave  of  him,  and  car- 
ry him  from  the  coast.  But  tlie  experience  of  fifteen  years  has  noW 
convinced  tlie  inhabitants  of  at  least  that  part  of  the  Continent  which 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  that  benevolence  and  good 
faith  may  really  reside  under  a  white  complexion ;  that  there  aie 

.  X!x*glishmen  who  abhor  .the  slave  trade,  and  who,  far  from  kidnap- 
ping the  merchant  or  labourer  who  puts  himself  in  their  power,  de- 
sire notliing  but  his  improvement  and  happiness* 
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<  Nor  can  U  be  sup^sej  that  the  ktuxwltdge  of  tbis  surpridng  fiidt 
is  conBhed  to  the  immediate  Ticinity  of  Sierra  Leone*  Its  noireky 
has,  no  doubt,  caused  it  to  be  known  in  more  distant  countries ;  so 
that  Englishmen,  who  may  now  solicit  a  commercial  intercourse, 
even  with  a  people  of  a  country  considerably  remote  from  that  set-^ 
dement,  may  gain  credit  for  their  real  purpose,  and  not  be  suspect- 
ed of  meditating  violence  and  fraud  under  the  mask  of  fair  profes^ 
sions.        • 

^  It  is  probable  that  no  etperience,  much  short  of  that  term  which 
lias  elapsed  since  the  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone,  would  have  sufficed 
to  produce  this  consequence ;  and  the  progress  of  conviction  may 
have  been  aided  even  by  the  perseverance  of  the  Company,  under 
its  misfortunes. '     First  Repofit  p*  5'^''^5* 

We  cannot  pursue  any  further  this  very  interesting  Report.  Wo 
have  spoken  highly  of  its  merits;  and  our  readers  will  be  the  less  8ur« 
prised,  when  we  inform  them,  that  common  fame  ascribes  it  to  the 
pen  of  Mr  Stephen.  It  is  certainly  equal  to  any  of  his  former  pro- 
ductions ;  and  though  drawn  up  with  almost  unexampled  rapi« 
dity,  is  distinguished  by  a  chaster  manner  than  usually  i^arks  hio 
animated  and  impressive  vein  of  eloquence.  It  is  now,  how<« 
ever,  necessary  that  we  should  turn  to  another  view  of  the  sub- 
ject^, and  contemplate  the  means  by  which  the  new  Institution 
purposes  to  accomplish  the  noble  and  captivating  objects  above 
delineated  and  defended. 

First  of  all,  the  African  Institution,  wise  by  the  exa^nple  of 
the  Sierra  Leone  Company,  disclaims  in  the  outset  all  projects  of 
a  colonial  or  commercial  nature.  It  embarrasses  itself  with  no 
concerns  of  government-^no  mercantile  speculations — no  fac- 
tories or  forts — not  even  with  the  possession  of  a  single  ship>  or 
an  acre  of  ground.  This  clears  the  way  for  exertion,  not  only 
by  removing  every  suspicion  of  unworthy  or  doubtful  motives^ 
bat  by  throwing  oS  a  thousand  clogs  which  must  have  hampered 
an  establishment  of  a  different  character.  For  obvious  reasons^ 
the  Society  also  disclaims  sll  schemes  of  religious  mission  ;  aad 
avowing,  upon  that  important  subject,  not  certainly  any  kind  of 
indifference,  but  a  wise  and  necessary  neatrality,  it  leaves  in  o^ 
ther  hands  the  task  of  propagating  the  gospel  among  the  Afri* 
cans,  and  confines  its  own'  exertions  to  the  introduction  of  that 
civilization  which  is  the  best  preparative  for  the  troths  of  Chris* 
tianity.  Not  to  mention  other  reasons  for  this  salutary  caution^ 
it  has  one  most  important  and  beneficial  effect.  It  opens  wide 
the  doors  of  the  Institution  to  all  sects  and  denominations  of 
Christians, — ^whom  it  thus  invites  to  cooperate  for  purposes  equally 
subservient  to  every  form  of  worship,  and  every  modification  oi 
religious  belief. 

Such  being  the  wise  precautions  by  which  the  Institution  steers 
v^L.  XY.  NO.  30.  I  i  dear 
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elm  of  former  errort^  fet  us  see  to  what  paitictdar  objects  its 
eyerrions  are  ptopoaod  to  be  directed.  We  cannot  exhibik  these 
in  a-  more  authefifie'  or  satisfactory  shape,  than  by  eitractiag  the 
fbflowing  passage  frem  the  fundamental  lawre  of  the  Society* 

'  •  The  means  which  it  is  proposed  to  employ  for  the  purpoie  of 
promoting  civilijsatioii  andimprorevieilt  itf  Africa,  are  of  die  follow* 
ing  kiad. 

M.  To  collect  and  diffuse,  throughout  this  country,  accurate  in- 
formation respectifig  the  natural  productions  of  Africa,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, respecting  the  agricultural  and  commercial  capacities  of  the 
African  Continent,  and  the  inteUectual,  moral  and  political  conditioa 
of  its  inhabitants. 

*  2.  To  promote  the  instruction  of  the  Africans  in  letters  and  in 
useful  knowledge!  and  to  cultivate  a  friendly  connexion  with  the  na- 
tives of  that  Continent. 

'  ^  3*  To  endeavour  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  the  Africans  with  re- 
spect to  their  true  interests;  and  to  diffuse  information  amongst 
them,  respecting  the  means  whereby  they  may  improve  the  present 
opportunity  of  subsititatiog  a  beneficial  commerce  in  place  of  the 
slave  trade. 

*  4.  To  introdjice  amongst  them  such  of  the  improvements  and 
useful  arts  of  Europe  as  are  suited  to  their  condition. 

*  5.  To  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  African  soil,  not  only  by^ 
exciting  and  directing  the  industry  of  the  natives,  but  by  furnishing, 
where  it  may  appear  advantageous  to  do  so,  useful  seeds  and  plants, 
and  implements  of  husbandry. 

*  6.  To  introduce  amongst  the  inhabitants  beneficial  medical  dis- 
coveries. 

*  7.  To  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  principal  languages  of  Afnca, 
and,  as  has  already  been  found  to  be  practicable,  to  reduce  them  to 
writing,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  diffusion  of  information  among 
the  natives  of  that  country- 

*  8.  To  employ  suitabk  agents,  and  to  estabKsfa  correspondences, 
as  'Shall  appear  advisable }  and  to  encourage  and  reward  iadiTidual 
onterprisEC  and  exertjoh  in  promotiag  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Insti- 
tution. *    First  Repovit  j^  69^—71. 

We  should,  however^  omit  the  mos^  importanti  and  by  fat  the 
most  pracricable  setvice  which  the  laetitution  proposes  to  render 
the  cause  of  Africa,  if  wie  did  not  add  that  which  occurs  in  the 
same  document,  though  it  is,  by  some  ovetsight,  or  by  some  still 
greater  error,omitted  in  the  preceding  list — we  mean,  the  resolution 
adopted  from  the  beginning,  and  since  steadily  pursued,  of  watdi* 
ing  over  the  strict  execution  of  the  abolition  laws-— of  procuring 
all  information  respecting  the  evasion  or  breach  of  those  lawSt 
which  daring  speculators  may  attempt-— of  keeping  the  attention  of 
the  government  alive,  and  quickening  the  exertions  of  the  crown- 
eficers  on  those  points-^x  suggesting^  from  time  to  time>  such 
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improvemetits  in  those  laws  as  a  practical  expetieVice  of  their  im- 
perfectionsi  or  the  change  of  circumstances^  may  point  out  \ — and^ 
nnally»  of  promoting,  as  far  as  possible,  by  communicating  in- 
formation, and  other  appropriate  methods,  the  abolition  ef  the  A- 
frican' slave-trade  in  foreign  countries.  If  the  whole  exertions  of 
this  establishment  were  confined  to  this  one  object — if  every  othet 
means  of  improying  Africa  were  left  to  the  natural  course  of  thing^ 
-^if  the  Institution  only  claimed  the  merit  of  succeeding  to  the  A- 
bolition  Society,  and  of  promoting  the  execution  of  the  law  by  the 
same  resources  of  information  and  ability-^by  the  same  inexhaust- 
ible resources  of  zealous  perseverance,  which  enabled  that  body 
to  triumph  over  the  slave  traf&c,  and  obtain  the  enactment  of  the 
law — we  would  acknowledge  that  this  merit  was  of  the  highest 
order ;  and  that  the  new  Institution  deserved— and  we  could  give 
it  no  higher  praise— to  be  ranged  with  the  committee  of  the  learn« 
edy  the  amiable,  the  enlightened,  Granville  Sharpe. 

Our  readers  will  probably  have  anticipated,  that  we  regard  somef 
of  the  objects  now  enumerated,  as  much  more  valuable,  because 
more  attamable  than  others.  The  rigorous  execution  of  the  abo* 
lition,  we  are  disposed  to  place  in  the  first  class.  This  service  is 
quite  essential  to  the  improvement  of  Africa.  .  It  is  one  which  a 
body,  like  the  African  Institution,  is  well  adapted  to  perform  \ 
it  is  one  which  no  government  can  safely  be  entrusted  with, — and» 
least  of  all,  a  government  composed  of  noted  frietsde  to  the  slave- 
trade,  like  that  which  was  established  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Institution  itself.  Next  to  this  primary  object,  which  we  implord 
the  directors  of  the  Society  ever  to  keep  steadily  before  their  eyes, 
without  suffering  more  ambitious  and  alluring  projects  to  seduce 
them  from  it, — we  conceive  the  most  practicable  part  of  the  plan 
to  be  that  which  consists  in  procuring,  by  means  of  travellers  and; 
correspondents,  useful  information  respecting  Africa,  and  dilFus- 
ing  the  same  throughout  this  country.  Nothing  can  lead  more 
eurely,  though  other  plans  may  seem  to  conduce  more  directly,  to 
the  improvement  of  that  great  Continent.  Of  tlie  labours  ot  the 
African  Association  we  would  speak  with  all  the  respect  which 
its  praiseworthy  object  prescribes :  but  they  have  of  Iftte  years 
languished  most  unhappily ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
their  plan  is  an  inefiicient  one,  or  that  their  means  ha.ve  been  too 
scanty,  or  that  the  prevalence  of  anti-abolition  influence  among 
their  leading  members  produced  an  unfavourable  effect  on  their 
operations.  Certain  it  is,  that  they  have  done  little  \  and  no  less 
certain,  we  fear,  that  they  began  at  the  wrong  end  of  Africa — at- 
tempting to  penetratt  through  districts  either  possessed  by,  or 
contiguous  to,  the  Moors,  instead  of  attending  to  the  more  soutli- 
<rn  points  of  the  Continent. 
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Atin  to  this  object,  is  that  which  stands  seventh  on  the  list 
above  given — the  acquisition  of  the  African  languages  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  an  intercourse  with  the  natives :  and  the  most 
practicable  as  well  as  the  most  important  of  the  more  active  o- 
perations  contemplated  by  the  Institution,  is  the  introduction  of 
useful  arts  and  inventions  among  the  natives — especially  of  the 
more  beneficial  medical  discoveries,  and  some  of  the  common  me* 
chanical  and  agricultural  arts.  When  we  reflect  how  much  skill, 
ingenuity  and  industry,  has  been  fouiid  among  the  negro  tribes  at 
a  distance  frooi  the  coast,  we  cannot  have  any  doubt  that  a  simple 
communication  of  European  inventions  wiH  have  the  happiest  ef- 
fects, both  in  raiprovingthe  more  civilized  tribes,  and  in  teaching 
arts  to  such  asF  have  hitherto  been  kept  from  making  any  consider- 
able progress  in  the  arts,  by  the  various  evils  of  the  slave-trade. 
Bat,  if  any  one  doubts  of  thrf,  let  hrm-  consult  the  highly  interest- 
ing accounts,  published  by  the  Quakers  in  America,  of  their  pro- 
gress in  improving  the  feast  tractable  of  all  savages,  the  Indians  of 
the  back  settlements,— in  drawing  thetn  from*  the  hunting,  into  the 
agricultora!  state, — and  in  weaning  them  from  the  most  idle,  dis- 
solute, and  fatal  habits,  to  those  of  sober  and  industrious  peasants. 
We  formerly  laid  before  our  readers  the  details  of  this  subject ;. 
And  they  are  decisive  of  the  question  of  practicability,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  improvement  of  the  Africans,  by  the  most  useful  and 
salutary  of  all  missionaries — husbandmen  and  mechanics ;  who 
preach  industry  by  their  exanfi  pie, — gain  confidence  by  their  in- 
oiFensive  fives, — and  teach  the  arts  of  civilized  life  by  quietly- 
practising  them  among  rude  tribes.  This  is  the  principle  of  the 
Quaker  missions  ;  and  we  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  African 
directors,  as  fit  to  be  their  fundamental  principle  also. 

With  such  views  was  the  Institution  established  in  ISO?  ;  and 
the  management  of  its  affairs  was  confided  to  the  most  able  and 
active  of  the  abcriitionists.  The  Duke  tl  Gloucester  stood  among 
the  foremost  of  these ; — he  presided  as  president.  And,  of  the 
directors  who  chieffy  carried  on  its  ordinary  business  along  with 
that  distinguished  Prince,  we  shall  only  mention  the  names  of 
Messrs  Wilberforce,  Thornton,  Vansittatt,  W.  Smith,  Brougham, 

Oarkson,  G.  Sharp,  Allen,  and  Stephen,  and  Macaulay .Mr 

Macaulay^  to  the  infinite  advantage  of  the  Society,  undertook  the 
hboridus  and  difficult  office  of  secretary,  until  a  permanent  ar- 
rangement could  be  effected  for  filling  it.  A  respectable  subscrip- 
tion was  entered  into.  About  three  tnousand  pounds  were  speed- 
ily raised.  At  the  end  of  1 808,  this  had  increased  to  4-37+/. ; — of 
whleh5Sllf.  aroafe  from  annual  subscriptions.  Since  that  time, 
the  funds  have  been  augmented  by  mahy  donations ;  and  the  list 
of  apnual  contributors  has  inaeased.     We  cannot  enter  further 
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iato  tht  details  1  but  we  inuft  notice  one  tnery  liberal  benefa£lion, 
ffom  the  peculiar  circumftances  ef  the  cafe.  That  humane  and 
peaceful  fed  of  Cbriiluns,  the  Quakers,  whofe  unceadng  exer- 
tions for  the  abolition  contributed  fo  eminently  to  the  fuccefs  of 
(he  meafure,  did  not  ieem  at  firft  to  take  a  very  a£live  part  in  the 
new  Inftitution :  as  a  body,  at  lead,  they  did  not  come  forward 
ifi  its  fupport.  That  they  wiflied  well  to  it»  however,  no  man 
could  doubts  and  fevcral  of  its  moil  diftinguiibed  members  bcp> 
long  to  the  connexion  of  Friends.  Not  many  months  ago,  a  do^ 
nation  ofjiue  Imndred  guineas  was  tranfmitted  from  a  perfon  of  cha£ 
{^Qi  to  the  Inftitution,  in  fuch  a  manner,  and  with  fuch  precautions, 
that  the  name  of  the  benefa^or  could  by  no  means  be  difcovered. 
We  lament,  among  others,  that  we  are  thus  prevented  from  add- 
ing our  tribute  of  gratitude  more  4>ccificaily  to  this  amiable  and 
generous  man. 

We  (liall  now  purfue  our  notices  of  the  progrefs  already  made 
by  the  Inftitution.  Thefe  muft  necefiarily  be  general ;  but  we 
refer  the  reader,  for  the  details,  to  the  publifhed  Reports.  The 
fecond,  made  at  the  general  meeting,  25th  March  1808,  and  the 
third,  on  the  a^ch  March  1809,  (the  anniverfary  of  the  aboli- 
tion), contain  a  variety  of  moft  incereding  particulars,  relative^ 
not  merely  to  the  Society,  but  to  the  ftate  of  the  African  conti- 
nent. 

Communications  .have  been  made  lo  the  governor  of  Sierra 
Leone,  empowering  him  to  encourage  the  acquifition  of  the  Ara- 
bic and  Sufoo  languages,  bv  Europeans  in  that  colony.  The  for- 
mer has  been  extended,  by  the  Mahometan  conquefts,  over  a 
large  part  of  the  weft  coaft.  The  latter^  befide  being  fpoken 
generally  on  the  coaft  for  150  miles  north  <of  the  colony,  is  un- 
derllood  by  the  Foulahs  and  Mandingoes ;  and  is  the  mother 
tongue  of  the  extenfive  country  of  Jolonkadoo,  where  the  Niger 
is  faid  to  take  its  rife.  Its  acquifition  has  been  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  labours  of  Mr  Brunton,  a  miftionary,  to  whofe  learning 
and  zeal  we  owe  a  Sufoo  grammar  and  vocabulary,  with  feveral 
other  tra£l8.  The  governor  has  been  directed  to  engage  proper 
teachers  to  fuperintend  the  proficiency  of  the  fcholars,  and  to  en- 
courage both  by  appropriate  rewards. 

The  Board  has  alfo  fent  to  the  -fame  fettlement  three  African 
youths,  who  had  been  carefully  educated  in  this  country,  and 
xiad  been  efpecially  qualified  to  ^6t  as  fchoolmafters,  by  inflruc- 
xion  in  Mr  Lancafter's  fyftem  of  education.'  They  had  made 
f  reat  progrefs  in  their  ftudies  ;  and  had  a£ted  for  fome  time  as 
te.chers  at  the  Lancadrian  fchool  of  the  Roy^l  Military  Afy]um« 
They  likewife  had  fome  knowledge  of  drawing  \  and  two  of 
£licm  were  well  ncquainted  with  the  weaving  of  cotton.     The  go- 
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vernor  of  Sierra  Leone  has  bttn  diffeded  to  eneouiage  the  Cdiooli 
eftablifhed  under  thofe  joung  men,  by  all  his  influence  with  the 
native  chiefs  $  ,^nd  he  nas  alfo  been  empowered  to  frad  over  to 
this  country  fttch  other  African  youths  as  may  be  qualified  to  at* 
tain  a  fimilar  proficiency  in  arts  not  eafily  to  be  acquired  at  that 
fettlement.  » 

A  large  quantity  of  the  fineft  cotton  feed  has  been  fent  by  the 
Board  for  didribution  in  Africa  $  it  being  wifely  judged,  diat, 
under  the  preiTure  of  the  Orders  in  Council  no  article  is  likely  fo 
well  to  repay  the  cod  of  its  cultivation.  Above  fifteen  tons  had 
been  tranfmitted  at  the  date  of  the  laft  annhrerfary  (March  1809) ; 
and  a  part  of  it  had  arrived — was  fown— and  thriving  exceeding* 
ly.  Initruftions  for  its  culture  and  preparation!  from  the  fow* 
ing)  to  the  period  of  its  final  embarkationi  have  been  likewifc  dif« 
tributed  among  the  nativcS|  with  the  parcels  »of  the  feed  ^  and 
feven  cotton  gins,  with  the  iron  work  for  twelve  more,  were  fent 
out,  to  ferve  for  prefent  ufe^  as  well  as  to  fui ni(h  models  for  fi« 
milar  machinery. 

It  being  dated  that  a  fpeciesof  the  {salm-tree,  abounding  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  yields  eicellent  hemp,  and  a 
ipecimen  having  been  produced  to  the  Board,  the  proper  utenfils 
for  examining  this  point,  have  been  font  out ;  and  dire£lion8  have 
been  alfo  given  to  try  the  ufe  of  the  mangrove  bark  in  tanningf 
which  the  reports  already  received  authorife  us  to  expeA  will  foe- 
ceed  perfectly.  A  machine  for  exprefling  cador-oil  has  alfo  been 
fumidied,  the  nut  growing  in  great  luxuriance  on  the  African  coad. 
The  Board  ha^  further  fent  out  plants  of  the  white  mulberry,  Peru* 
vian  bark,  camphor,  tobacco  and  tea  tree,  under  the  fuperintendaocc 
of  a  perfon  fkiiled  in  gardening. 

Of  the  premiums  oiFered  by  the  Board,  two  have  been  claimed, 
and  one  awarded.  The  latter  has  been  given  to  MeflVs  Auder* 
fons,  merchants  in  London,  for  the  importation  of  io,coo  lib.  of 
cotton,  the  growth  of  the  ifland  of  Tapo  in  Sierra  Leone  river. 
It  was  of  good  quality,  and  fold  for  2S.  8d.  per  pound.  Had  it 
been  properly  gatliered  and  cleaned,  it  would  have  fetched  a  high* 
cr  price.  Another  quantity,  fent  home,  brought  as.  lod.,  though 
labouring  under  fimilar  defers.  .  Mcilrs  Anderfons  have  fiuce 
greatly  increafed  their  plantations  :  not  lefs  than  fix  hundred  acres 
over  and  above  their  former  grounds,  were  prepared  for  planting 
in  May  1808.  The  premium  for  rice  was  claimed  for  eleven 
tons ;  but  wav-J  withheld,  bccaufe  thofe  were  imported,  not  into 
this  country,  but  the  Weft  Indies,  contrary  to  tlic  conditions 
The  cultivation  of  feveral  articles,  as  cofFce,  pepper,  and  palm* 
oil,  to  which  the  foil  and  climate  of  Africa  arc  peculiarly  well 
?r|jptedj  have  hitherto  been  greatly  impeded  by  the  date  of  the 
*  '  *       ■  •         .  .  duties 
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4utits  in  diU  cmmtrf.  Tte  Boaid  his  aecordtnglf  nikTe  proper 
representations  to  the  GoTernment  on  this  pCHnt,  and  entertain 
little  dottbt  that  lliese  will  prore  effectnal. 

The  most  important  object,  howerer,  of  all,  remains  to  be  no^ 
ticed.  The  Board  has  been  actirely  employed  in  giving  effoct 
to  the  abolition  act,  by  bringing  to  light  the  evasions  or  viola- 
tions of  it  by  the  arts  of  slave-merchants  abroad,  and  their  co« 
adjtttors  in  this  country.  The  difEcolty  of  obtaining  such  proofi 
as  may  bring  these  nefarious  practices  to  condign  punishment, 
need  scarcely  be  pointed  out.  It  would  be  highly  impolitic  iii 
the  Board  to  disclose,  in  a  public  Report,  their  information  on 
this  subject,  or  to  state  the  proceedings  which  they  are  adopt- 
ing, for  the  purposes  of  justice  and  prevention.  We  shall  pre- 
•erve  the  same  silence ;  merely  stating,  that  our  readers  may  be 
assured  the  Institution  does  not  slumber  over  this  its  chief  duty  \ 
and  entreating  such  of  them  as  have  the  means  of  giving  infor- 
mation, which  may  assist  in  detecting  the  practices  ta  queationi 
to  transmit  it  without  delay,  either  to  the  publishers  of  this  Jour* 
nal,  or  to  the  Institution  in  London.  * 

The  furtherance  of  the  abolitioii  by  foreign  powers,  is  another 
most  important  object  of  solicitude  with  the  Board ;  and,  to  aa^ 
aist  this,  they  have  refotred  to  translate  and  circulate  abolitioii 
tracts  in  the  countries  where  the  trade  continues  to  find  proteo* 
tors.    They  also  have  never  ceased  to  draw  the  attention  of  hit 
Majesty's  ministers  to  it,  and  have  received  assurances  of  as  ef« 
fectoal  a  cooperation  as  circumstances  will  permit.    We  con« 
fess,  however,  that,  from  such  a  government,  little  is  to  be  ex* 
pected  in  this  way.    If  two  of  the  ministers  were  formerly  fa- 
Tourable  to  the  cause,  one  of  those  is  now  out  of  ofEce ;  and 
who  or  what  the  new  ones  may  be, — whether  they  are  for  or  a- 
gainst  the  question,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  say,  who  are  bare- 
ly acquainted  with  their  names.    We  look  to  Parliament  for  a 
more  active  and  powerful  interference  on  this  point ;  and  shall 
dismiss'  the  topic  with  remarking,   in   fairness  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  who  lately  held  the  seals  for  the  colonial  department,  that, 
though  always  a  decided  enemy  of  the  abolition,  as  soon  as  the 
act  passed,  he  showed  himself,  on  all  occasions,  disposed  fairly, 
and  even  actively,  to  assist  in  enforcing  it. 

Our  readers  will  now  expect  some  account  of  the  effects  wliich 
the  abolition  has  already  produced  in  Africa.  We  shall  begin 
with  an  extract  from  Governor  Ludlam's  account  of  the  effects 
produced  by  the  last  efforts  of  the  slave-trade, — by  the  exertions 
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of  die  ttUers  as  soon  a§  die  day  of  the  tboUl«»n  wis  filed,    h  it 

dated  November  14^07. 

*'  The  war  in  Rokelle  is  suspended :  all  parties  seem  to  have  beta 
too  busy  in  trade  to  think  of  regular  war.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
Sherhro*  In  both  places  jthey  are  catching  eich  other  openly  and 
secretly,  and  on  all  manner  of  pretences  \  but  not  fighting. 
.  **  I  believe,  however,  that  more  money  will  be  lost  than  gained 
in  the  slave  trade  this  year.  Most  of  those  who' did  not  go  off  very 
early,  have  met  with  many  difficulties  in  obtaining  their  slaves,  and 
provisions  sufficient  so  carry  them  off.  They  have  also  suffered  much 
jn  their  crews,  officers  as  well  as  men. 

*•  Several  vessels  are  reported  to  have  been  lost  or  cut  off,  chiefly 
to  leeward :  and  several  msurrections  have  happened.  The  reason 
IS  said  to  be,  that  a  great  number  of  Beach-men  *  and  Gromettasf 
have  been  sent  off,  in  consequence  of  the  unusual  demand  for 
•laves.  *»    flrf  ftep.  p.  17. 

As  a  contrast,  we  present  the  following  rery  pleasing  extracts 
from  the  Third  Report,  comprising  later  accounts  from  the  same 
respectable  quarter. 

*  Letters  from  the  governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  dated  in  May  ltst« 
{ 1606)  state,  that  the  colony  was  on  the  most  friendly  terms  with  the 
^stttTOunding  natives ;  amd  that  its  influence  among  them  had  of  late 
nipidly  increased.  "None  of  those  massacres^  which  were  predicted 
«>  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  had 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone-  Only  one  trial  for 
witchcraft  bad  taken  place  for  a  long  time ;  whereas  formerly  such 
trials^  used  to  be  very  frequent :  and  although,  in  that  one  case,  the 
Ikdcused  had  been  found  guilty,  she  had  not  been  put  to  death ;  bur, 
lifter:  some  time,  ba^d  been  set  at  Uberty. 

**  'There  is  no  fear,  **  observes  the  governor,  **  but  tliat  the  na- 
dTCS  in  this  neighbourhood  will  have  abundant  employment.  Hither- 
to they  have  been  chiefly  busied  in  the  manufacture  of  salt,  which 
is  in  great  demand.  Their  rice  fields  have  certainly  been  prepared, 
this  year,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual ;  from  which  I 
prognosticate  well. 

^  AH  the  wars  round  us  are  suspended  for  the  present.  I  do  not 
gay  that  they  are  suspended  in  consequence  of  the  abolition }  but  the 
abolition  is  very  likely  to  prevent  their  revivaL 

^*  nrtiere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  communication  between  the 
coast  and  the  interior  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  more  open.  "— r**  In  the 
breeding  <^  catde,  we  are  greatly  improving  ;  their  numbers  increase, 

and 
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•  *  This  is  the  name  given  to  the  persons,  residing  on  the  goast,  who 
get  as  interpreters  to  the  captains  of  ships,  and  assist  diem  in  con* 
ducting  their  trade. ' 

\  *  Or  domestic  servants.  These  have  always  been  considered  as 
pot  liable  u>  be  laid,  unless  when  convicted  of  crimes  to  which  t|^fi 
Crim«  of  slavery  is  atU^hedt ' 


tyid  tbey  Arive  ynSL  *'  And*  in  a  sobseqaent  letter,  it  is  stated* 
that  oxen  are  now  used  in  tlie  draaght*  much  to  the  advantage  of 
tke  colony. 

*  He  thus  concludes  one  of  hi»  letters— 

**  This  has  certainly  been  one  of  the  quietest  and  most  uninterest- 
ing years  I  have  known  in  Africa.  I  have  neither  trials  for  witch- 
craft, nor^vars,  nor  kidnappings,  to  speak  of  in  my  journal.  Per- 
haps we  have  the  abolition  to  thank  for  it. " 

*  In  a  letter,  of  so  late  a  date  as  November  last  (1809),  the  go- 
Tcmor  writes — ^  I  have  no  doubt,  that,  if  things  ^o  on  as  they  do, 
this  will  soon  be  the  first  place  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  "  And  he 
expresses  his  sincere  belief,  that  **  commerce  and  agricultnre  will 
overspread  this  almost  depopulated  part  of  Africa  ;  '*  and  that,  *^  if 
the  colony  receives  encouragement  from  the  British  government,  it' 
will,  in  no  very  long  time,  repay  the  benefits  received.  " 

*  The  information  from  Goree  is  also  very  encouraging.  A  letter 
from  that  island,  dated  in  December  last,  represent  Major  Max« 
urell,  the  present  commandant  of  that  island,  as  indefatigable  in  his 
exertions  to  promote  cultivation  and  civilization  in  that  part  of  Africa. 
He  has  a  plantation  on  tlie  opposite  shore,  which  he  keeps  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation,  chieiiy  with  a  view  to  stimulate  tlie  natives  to 
follow  his  example.  He  has  been  supplied  with  some  of  the  cottOQ 
seed  transmitted  to  the  coast  of  Africa  by  the  Directors  ;  and  has 
had  a  cotton  gin  constructed  after  the  model  of  one  of  those*  lately 
sent  out. 

*  A  communication  has  also  been  received  from  the  Gold  Coasf^ 
respecting  the  political  state,  and  the  agricultural  faculties,  of  that* 
part  of  Africa  ;  which  tends  to  encourage  the  hope^  that  much  naay 
be  done  towards  its  improvement,  if  adequate  means  are  employed 
to  that  end. '     3d  Rep.  p.  16 — 19. 

These  facts  speak  whole  volumes  ;  and  we  need  only  add,  (hat 
SI  very  considerable  increase  of  the  lawful  and  direct  trade  with 
^he  African  coast  has  already  supplied,  in  part,  the  blank  occasion* 
ed  by  the  cessation  of  the  traffic  in  slaves. 

We  have  now  brought  to  a  close  our  notice  of  the  important 
sind  interesting  subjects  treated  of  in  the  works  before  us.  To 
these  tracts  we  again  beg  leave  to  refer  our  readers.  It  will  afibrd 
us  the  most  pure  satisfaction  to  think  that,  among  those  who  per« 
use  the  pages  of  this  widely  circulated  Journal,  some  honest  aiid 
enlightened  men  may  be  found,  whose  attention,  not  previously 
called  to  the  subject,  shall  be  fixed  by  the  foregoing  details ;  and 
we  shall  rejoice  greatly  and  sincerely  to  learn  that  our  efPoris  have 
added  a  single  active  associate  to  the  Institution  whose  history  Ww' 
have  been  tracing.  Much  has  been  done  in  the  formation  of  the 
Society  ; — somewhat  in  the  commencemrnt  of  its  operations*  But 
we  earnestly  hope  that  these  are  only  the  slender  beginnings  of 
an  establishment,  whose  mature  strengtli,  and  final  grandeur,  ar6 
ik^tined  to  throw  its  orij^in  into  Uie  shade. 

AJiLT* 
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Art.  XV.    Skori  Remarks  en  the  State  of  Parties  ai  ike  Ch$e  ef 
tilt  Year  1809.     8vo.     pp.  SO.     Londoiii  1809. 

Xj^EW  of  our  readers,  we  trust,  think  us  capable  of  insulting  them^ 
^  at  such  a  moment  as  the  present,  with  any  notice  of  the  squab- 
bles of  Lord  CastJereagh  and  Mr  Canning,  or  the  more  pacinc  re« 
criminations  of  Lords  Melville  and  Mulgrave*  The  parties  to 
which  we  wish  to  call  their  attention,  are  not  the  parties  in  the 
Cabinet, — nor  even  the  parties  in  Parliament, — ^but  the  parties  in 
the  Nation  ; — that  nation,  whose  opinions  and  whose  spirit  ou^ 
to  admonish  and  contronl  both  CaUnet  and  Parliament,  but  which 
seems  to  us  to  be  itself  breaking  rapidly  into  two  furious  and  ine^ 
concileable  parties ;  by  whose  collision,  if  it  be  not  prevented,  our 
constitution  and  independence  must  be  speedily  destroyed.  We 
have  said  before,  that  the  root  of  all  out  misfortunes  was  in  the 
state  of  the  people,  and  not  in  the  constitution  of  the  legisla* 
ture ;  and  the  more  we  see  and  reflect,  the  more  we  are  satis^ 
fied  of  this  truth.  It  is  in  vain  to  cleanse  the  conduits  and  reser* 
voirs,  if  the  fountain  itself  be  tainted  and  impure.  If  the  body 
cf  the  people  be  corrupt  or  depraved,  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  improv* 
ing  their  representation.  We  have  not  time,  now,  to  enter  fully 
into  this  most  important  subject ;  but  we  shall  speak  fearlessly 
what  we  strongly  feel ;  and  expose  ourselves  to  any  thing,  rather 
than  the  reproach  of  having  poorly  suppressed  a  voice  that  will  at 
ail  events  be  very  widely  heard,  at  a  crisis  when  we  feel  it  to  be 
our  duty  to  raise  it  to  its  highest  pitch. 

'  The  dangers,  and  the  corruptions,  and  the  prodigies  of  the  times» 
have  very  nearly  put  an  end  to  all  neutrality  and  moderation  in  po- 
litics ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  nation  appears  to  us  to  be  di- 
vided into  two  violent  and  most  pernicious  factions  \ —  the  cour* 
tiers,  who  are  almost  for  arbitrary  power,— and  the  democrars^ 
who  are  almost  for  revolution  and  republicanism.  Between  these 
btand  a  small,  but  most  respectable  band — the  frietids  of  liberty 
and  of  order — the  Old  Constitutional  Whigs  of  England, — with  the 
best  talents  and  the  best  intentions,  but  without  power  or  popu- 
]arity,-^-<:aIumniated  and  suspected  by  both  parties,  and  looking  on 
both  with  too  visible  a  resentment,  aversion  and  alarm.  The  two 
great  divisions,  in  the  mean  time,  are  daily  provoking  each  other 
to  greater  excesses,  and  recruiting  their  hostile  ranks,  as  they  ad- 
vance, from  the  diminishing  mass  of  the  calm  and  the  neutral, 
livery  hour  the  rising  tides  arc  eating  away  the  narrow  isthmus 
upon  which  tlie  adherents  of  the  Constitution  are  stationed ;  and 
every  hour  ic  becomes  more  necessary  for  them  to  oppose  some 
barrier  to  their  encroachment. 

If  the  twq  opposite  parties  are  once  permitted  to  shock  together 
in  open  conflict,  there  is  an  end  to  the  freedom,  and  almost  to  th^ 
existence  cf  tlie  nation, — whatever  be  the  result,— although  that  is 
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not  doubtful :  aad  die  only  human  means  of  prerentiiig  a  confum^i 
nation  to  which  all  diings  feem  fo  obviouflf  tending,  is  for  the  re« 
oiaining  friends  of  the  conftitation  to  unbend  from  their  cold  and 
fepulfive  neutraUty,  and  to  join  themfehes  to  the  more  rcfpe£lable 
members  of  the  party  to  which  they  have  the  greateft  a£Bnity  ; 
and  thus,  by  the  weight  of  their  charader,  and  the  force  of  their 
talents,  to  temper  its  violence  and  moderate  its  excefles,  till  it  can 
be  guided  in  fafety  to  the  defence,  and  not  to  the  deftru3ion  o( 
our  liberties.  In  the  prefent  crifis,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  fay« 
ittg,  that  it  is  to  the  popular  fide  that  the  friends  of  the  conftitu* 
tkm  muft  turn  themfelves ;  and  that,  if  the  Whip  leaders  do  not 
firft  conciliate,  and  then  reitrain  the  peop]e,-*-if  th<^y  do  not  fave 
them  from  the  leaders  they  are  already  choofing  in  their  own  body, 
and  become  themfelves  their  leaders,  by  becoming  their  patronSf 
and  their  cordial,  though  authoritative,  advifers ;— *they  will  in  00 
long  time  fweep  away  the  Conftitution  itfelf,  the  Monarchy  of  £ng« 
land,  and  the  Wh^  ariftocracys  by  which  that  Monarchy  is  con* 
trouled  and  confirmed,  and  exalted  above  all  other  forms  of  polity. 

This  is  the  fum  of  our  do£bine ;  though  we  are  aware  that, 
to  moft  readers,  it  wiU  require  more  development  than  we  can 
now  afford,  and  be  expofed  to  more  objedlions  than  we  have  left 
ourfelves  room  to  anfwer.  To  many,  we  are  fenfiUe,  our  fears 
will  appear  altogether  chimerical  and  fantaiiic.  We  have  always 
had  thefe  two  parties,  it  will  be  faid— 'always  fome  for  carrying 
things  with  m  high  hand  againft  the  people*— and  fome  for  fab- 
je£);ing  every  thing  to  their  nod  ;  but  the  confli£^  has  hitherto  af«- 
forded  nothing  more  than  a  wholefome  and  invigorating  exercife  ; 
and  the  conftitution,  fo  far  from  being  endangered  by  it,  has  hip- 
therto  been  found  to  flourifh,  in  proportion  as  it  became  more  a- 
nimated.  Why,  then,  (hould  we  anticipate  fuch  tragical  eflFe£U 
from  its  continuance  ? 

Now,  to  this,  and  to  all  fuch  queftions,  we  muil  anfwer,  that 
we  can  conceive  them  to  proceed  only  from  that  fatal  ignorance 
or  inattention  to  the  figns  of  the  times,  which  has  been  the  caufe 
of  fo  many  of  our  errors  and  misfortunes.  It  is  true,  that  there 
have  always  been  in  this  country  perfons  who  leaned  towards  ar« 
bitrary  power,  and  perfons  who  leaned  towards  a  popular  govern- 
ment. In  all  mixed  governments,  there  muft  be  fuch  men,  and 
fuch  parties  \  fome  will  admire  the  monarchical,  and  fome  the 
democratical  part  of  the  conftitution ;  and,  fpeaking  very  gene* 
rally,  the  rich,  and  the  timid  and  the  indolent,  as  well  as  the  bafe 
and  the  fervile,  will  have  a  natural  tendency  to  the  one  fide  ;  and 
the  poor,  the  bold  and  enterprizing,  as  well  as  the  envious  and  the 
dtfcontented,  will  be  inclined  to  rai^e  themfelves  on  the  other. 
Thefe  things  have  been  always ;  and  always  muft  be.  They  have 
l^ceu  hithertO|  too.  without  mifchicf  pr  hs^zard ;  and  might  be 

fairly 
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fairly  coniidered  aa  rymptoms  at  leafti  if  not  at  caufcsy  of  the 
(bundnefs  and  vigour  of  our  political  organization.  But  this  hat 
been  the  cafe,  only  becaufe  the  bulk  of  the  nation' has  hitbertOt 
or  till  very  lately,  belonged  to  no  party  at  all.  Fadions  exifted 
only  among  a  (mall  number  of  irritable  and  ambitious  individu- 
als ;  and,  for  want  of  partifatis,  ncceifarily  vented  themfelvet 
in  a  few  fpetches  and  pamphlets— in  an  ele£kion  riot,  or  a  trea- 
fury  profecution.  Tlie  partifans  of  Mr  Wilkes,  and  the  parti- 
fans  of  Lord  Bute,  formed  but  a  very  inconfideraUe  part  of  the 
population.  If  they  had  divided  the  whole  nation  among  them, 
the  little  breaches  of  the  peace  and  of  the  law  at  Weflminfter, 
would  hav6  been  changed  into  civil  war  and  mutual  profcriptions ; 
and  the  conftitutton  of  the  country  would  have  been  overwhelm- 
ed in  the  confli^.  In  thofe  times,  therefore,  the  advocates  of 
arbitrary  power  and  of  popular  licenfe  were  reftrained,  not  meie^ 
]y  by  the  conftitutional  principles  of  fo  many  men  of  weight  and 
authority,  but  by  the  abfolute  neutrality  and  indifference  of  the 
great  body  of  tlie  people.  They  fought  like  champions  in  a  ring 
of  impartial  fpe£lators ;  and  the  multitude  who  looked  on,  and 
thought  it  fport,  had  little  other  interefl  than  to  fee  that  each  had 
fair  pkiy. 

Now,  however,  the  cafe  is  lamentably  different;  and  it  will 
not  be  difficult,  we  think,  to  point  out  the  caufes  which  have 
fpread  abroad  this  fptrit  of  contention,  and  changed  thofe  calm 
fpc{Xzior$  into  fierce  and  impetuous  combatants.  We  have  for- 
merly endeavoured,  on  more  than  one  occafion,  *  to  explain  the 
nature  of  that  great  and  gradual  change  in  the  condition  of  Eu- 
ropean fociety,  by  which  the  lower  and  middling  orders  have 
been  infenGbly  raifed  into  greater  importance  than  they  enjoyed 
jvhen  their  place  in  the  political  fcale  was  originally  fettled ;  and 
attempted  to  (how  in  what  way  the  revolution  in  France,  and  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  other  couatries,  might  be  referred  to 
the  progrefs  and  the  negle£t  of  that  great  movement.  We  cannot 
ftop  now  to  refume  any  part  of  that  general  difcuiSon ;  but  re- 
ferring fuch  of  our  readers  as  may  wiih  to  underftand  our  whole 
iheory,  to  the  paiHiges  cited  below,  we  proceed  to  obferve,  that 
4he  events  of  the  laft  twenty  years  are  of  themfelves  fufficient 
to  account  fur  the  Kate  to  which  the  country  has  been  reduced, 
jaud  for  the  increafed  number,  and  increafed  acrimony  of  the  par* 
lies  that  divide  it. 

The  fuccefs  of  a  plebeian  infiirreAIon — ^the  fplendid  Ctuatloos 
jto  which  low-bred  men  have  been  exalted^  in  confequence  of  that 
/ucccfi» — the  comparative  weaknefs  and  incfiicicncy  of  the  fove- 
.reigns  and  nobles  who  oppofed  it,  and  the  contempt  and  ridicule 
^M'hich  ha^  been  thrown  by  the  victors  upon  their  order,  have  all 

•*  Vol  X.  p.  12,  ^c.     Id.  p.  114,  .5cc.     V<?1.  xir.  p.  290,  ^c- 
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tended  to  excite  and  apgratate  the  bad  principles  that  lead  men  to 
despise  existing  authorities,  and  to  give  into  wild  and  extravagant 
schemes  of  innovation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  long- continued 
ill  success  of  our  antijacobin  councils — the  sickening  uniformity 
of  our  boastings  and  failures — the  gross  and  palpable  mismanage- 
ment and  incapacity  of  our  government — the  growing  and  into- 
lerable burthen  of  our  taxes — and,  above  all,  the  imminent  and 
tremendous  peril  into  which  the  whole  nation  has  been  broughf, 
have  made  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  ge>orf  principles  that  lead  raea 
into  simihr  feelings,  and  roused  those  who  are  the  least  apt  to 
busy  themselves  with  political  considerations,  to  cry  out  in  vast 
numbers  for  reformation  and  redress.  The  number  of  those  wha 
have  been  startled  out  of  their  neutrality  by  those  feelings  of  suf- 
fering and  apprehension,  very  greatly  exceeds,  we  believe,  that 
of  those  who  have  been  tempted  from  it  by  the  stirrings  of  an  ir- 
regular ambition ;  but  both  are  alike  disposed  to  look  with  jeaFousy 
upon  the  advocates  of  power  and  prerogative — to  suspect  false- 
hood and  corruption  in  every  thing  that  is  not  clearly  explained— 
to  resent  every  appearance  of  haughtiness  or  reserve — to  listenr 
with  eager  credulity  to  every  tale  of  detraction  against  public  cha- 
racters— and  to  believe  with  implicit  rashness  whatever  is  said  of 
the  advantages  of  popular  controul. 

Such  are  the  natural  and  original  causes  of  the  increase  of  that 
popular  discontent  which  has  of  late  assumed  so  formidable  an  a- 
spect,*  and  is  in  fact  far  more  widely  spread  and  more  deeply  rooted 
in  the  nation,  than  the  sanguine  and  contemptuous  will  believe. 
The  enumeration,  however,  wouM  be  quite  incomplete,  if  we 
were  not  to  add,  that  it  has  been  prodigiously  helped  by  the  con- 
tempt, and  aversion,  and  defiance,  which  has  been  so  loudly  and 
unwisely  expressed  by  the  opposite  party.  Instead  of  endeavour- 
ing to  avoid  the  occasions  of  dissatisfaction,  and  to  soothe  and  con- 
ciliate those  whom  it  can  never  be  creditable  to  have  for  enemies. 
it  has  been  the  uniform  policy  of  the  advocates  for  strong  govern- 
ment to  exslsperate  them  by  menaces  and  abuse  j — to  defend,  with 
insolence,  every  thing  that  is  attacked,  however  obviously  indefen- 
sible;— and  to  insult  and  defy  their  opponents  by  a  needless  osten- 
tation of  their  own  present  power,  and  their  resolution  to  use  it  in 
support  of  their  most  offensive  and  unjustifiable  measures.  This 
unfortunate  tone,  which  was  first  adopted  in  the  time  of  Mr  Pirt, 
has  been  pretty  well  maintained  by  most  of  his  successors  ;  and 
has  done  more,  we  are  persuaded,  to  revolt  and  alienate  the  hearts 
of  independent  and  brave  men,  than  all  the  errors  and  inconsist* 
encies  of  which  they  have  been  guilty. 

In  running  thus  rapidly  over  the  causes  which  have  raised  the 
pretensions,  and  aggravated  the  discontents  of  the  people,  we  have, 
ui  fact,  stated  the  chief  cause  of  the  increased  acrimony  and  pre- 
tensions 
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tensions  of  theadvocates  for  power.  The  same  spectacle  of  popv- 
pular  excess  and  popular  triumph  which  excited  the  dangerous  pas- 
sions of  the  turbulent  and  daring,  struck  a  corresponding  alarm  in* 
to  the  breasts  of  the  timid  and  prosperous,-<uid  excited  a  forioua 
antipathy  in  those  of  the  proud  and  domineering*  As  fear  and 
hatred  lead  equally  to  severity,  and  are  neither  of  them  very  far* 
sighted  in  their  councilsi  they  naturally  attempted  to  bear  down 
this  rising  spirit  of  menaces  and  abuse.  All  hot-headed  and  shal* 
low-headed  persons  of  rank,  with  their  parasites  and  dependants—^ 
and  indeed  almost  all  rich  persons,  of  quiet  tempers  and  weak  in* 
teUects,  started  up  into  furious  antijacobins,  and  took  at  once  a 
most  yiolent  part  in  those  political  contentions,  as  to  which  they 
had,  in  former  times,  been  confessedly  ignorant  and  iiidiffercnr» 
When  this  tone  was  once  given  from  passion  and  mistaken  princi* 
pie  in  the  actual  possession  of  power,  it  was  readily  taken  up  by 
mere  servile  venality.  The  vast  multiplication  of  offices  and  oc^ 
cupations  in  the  gift  of  the  government,  and  the  enormous  patron* 
age  and  expectancy,  of  which  it  has  recently  become  the  centre^ 
has  drawn  a  still  greater  number,  and  of  baser  natures,  out  of  the 
political  neutrality  in  which  they  would  otherwise  have  remained, 
and  led  them  to  counterfeit,  for  hire,  that  unfortunate  violence 
which  necessarily  produces  a  corresponding  violence  in  itsobtecls* 

Thus  has  the  nation  been  set  on  fire  at  the  four  corners }  and  thus 
has  an  incredible  and  most  alarming  share  of  its  population  been 
separated  into  two  hostile  and  irritated  parties,  neither  of  which 
can  now  subdue  the  other  without  a  civil  war;  and  the  triumph 
of  either  of  which  would  be  equally  fatal  to  the  constitution.  • 

Thb  force  and  extent  of  these  parties  is  but  imperfectly  knoWn^ 
we  believe,  even  to  those  who  have  been  respectively  most  active 
in  arraying  them  ;  and  the  extent  of  the  adverse  party  is  rarely 
ever  suspetted  by  those  who  are  zealously  opposed  to  it.  There 
is  least  error,  however,  in  the  estimate  ot  the  partisans  of  arbitra- 
ry government.  They  are  in  power,  and  show  themselves  $ — ^but, 
for  this  very  reason,  their  real  force  is  probably  a  great  deal  less 
than  it  appears  to  be.  Many  wear  their  livery,  out  of  necessity  or 
convenience,  whose  hearts  are  with  their  adversaries  ^  and  many 
clamour  loudly  in  their  cause,  who  would  clamour  more  loudly  a* 
gainst  them,  the  moment  they  thought  that  cause  was  going  back 
iQ  the  world*  The  deroocratical  party,  on  the  other  haundf  is 
scattered  and  obscurely  visible.  It  is  not  for  the  immediate  inle* 
rest  of  any  one  to  acknowledge  it ;  and  scarcely  any  one  is  proud 
of  its  badge  or  denomination.  It  lurks,  however,  in  private 
dwellings, — it  gathers  strength  at  homely  firesides,*— it  is  confirm- 
ed in  conferences  of  friends,*— it  breaks  out  in  pamphlets  and  jour- 
nals of  every  description,— and  shows  its  head  now  andjben  in  the 
more  tumultuous  assemblies  of  populous  cities.  In  the  metropo- 
lis especially,  where  the  concentration  of  numbers  gives  them  con- 
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fidence  and  importance,  it  exhibirs  tts^-  iftrj  neatly,  diotkgh  not 
altogether,  in  its  actual  force.  How  that  force  now  stands  in 
comparison  yrith  what  is  opposed  to  it,  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
retj  easj  to  calealate.  Taking  the  whole  nation  over  head,  we 
should  conjecture,  that,  as  things  now  are,  they  would  be  prettv 
equally  balanced ;  bur,  if  any  great  calamity  should  give  a  shocK 
to  the  stability  of  government,  or  call  imperiously  for  more  vigor* 
ous  councils,  we  are  convinced  that  the  partisans  of  popular  go«^ 
▼emment  would  be  found  to  outnumber  their  opponents  in  the 

Eoportion  of  three  to  two.  When  the  one  party  had  failed  00 
tally,  it  seems  to  be  a  natural  resource  to  make  a  trial  of  the 
other;  and,  if  civil  war  or  foreign  conquest  should  really  fall 
on  us,  it  would  be  a  movement  almost  of  instinctive  wisdom,  to 
displace  and  to  punish  those  under  whose  direction  they  had  been 
brought  on.  Upon  the  slightest  alarm,  too,  all  the  venal  and  iin« 
principled  adherents  of  the  prerogative  would  inevitably  desert 
their  colours,  and  go  over  to  the  enemy,— > while  the  throne  would 
be  left  to  be  defended  only  by  its  regular  forces,  and  its  imme« 
diate  dependants,  reinforced  with  a  few  bands  of  devoted  Tories, 
mingled  with  some  generous  but  downcast  spirits,  under  the  ban- 
ner of  the  Whig  aristocracy. 

But,  without  pretending  to  settle  the  numerical  or  relative  force 
of  the  two  opposing  parties,  we  wish  merely  to  press  it  upon  our 
readers,  that  they  are  both  so  strong  and  so  numerous,  as  to  render 
it  quite  impossible  that  the  one  should  now  crush  or  overcome  the 
other,  without  a  ruinous  contention ;  and  that  they  are  so  exaspe* 
rated,  and  ^o  sanguine  and  presumptuous,  that  they  will  push  for- 
ward to  such  a  contention  in  no  long  time,  unless  they  be  separat* 
ed  or  appeased  by  some  powerful  interference.  That  the  nun^er 
of  the  democrats  is  vast,  and  is  daily  increasing  with  a  visible  and 
dangerous  rapidity,  any  man  may  satisfy  himself,  by  the  common 
and  obvious  means  of  information.  It  is  a  fact  which  he  may  read 
lesibly  in  the  prodigious  sale,  and  still  more  prodigious  circulation^ 
of  Cobbett's  Register,  and  several  other  wedkly  papers  of  the  same 

Sneral  description :  he  may  learn  it  in  every  street  of  all  the  manu* 
:turing  and  populous  towns  in  the  heart  of  the  country;  and  may^ 
and  must  hear  it  most  audibly,  in  the  public  and  private  talk  of  t^ 
citizens  of  the  metropolis.  All  these  afford  direct  and  palpable 
proofs  of  the  actual  increase  of  this  formidable  party.  But  no 
man,  who  understands  any  thing  of  human  nature,  or  knows 
any  thing  of  our  recent  history,  can  need  direct  evidence  to  C09* 
yinct  him,  that  it  must  have  experienced  a  prodigious  increase.  , 
In  a  country  where  more  than  a  million  of  men  take  some  interest 
in  pities,  and  are  daily  accustomed  to  refer  the  blessings  or  the 
evite  of  their  condition  to  the  conduct  of  their  rulers,  is  it  possi* 
Ue  to  conceive,  that  a  third  part  at  least  of  every  man's  ipcome^ 
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fhculd  be  taken  from  hkn  in  the  shape  of  tzxesi^^^zni  that,  after 
twenty  years  of  boastful  hostility,  ve  should  be  left  without  a  sin* 
f(\e  ally,  and  in  imminent  hazard  of  being  invaded  and  conquered 
by  a  revolutionary  foe,  without  producing  a  very  general  feeling' 
of  disaflFection  and  discontent,  and  spreading  through  tlie  body  of 
the  nation  a  great  disposition  to  despise  and  distrust  their  governors, 
and  to  judge  unfavourably  of  the  form  of  government  itself  which 
could  admit  of  such  gross  ignorance  or  imposition  ? 

The  great  increase  of  the  opposite  party,  again,  is  but  too  visi- 
ble, we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  the  votes  of  Parliament,  in  the  existeitct 
of  the  present  administration,  and  in  the  sale  and  the  tenor  of 
the  treasury  journals.  But,  independent  of  such  proof,  this  too 
might  have  been  safely  inferrej^  from  the  known  circumstances  of 
the  times.  In  a  nation  abounding  with  wealth  and  loyalty,  ena- 
moured of  its  old  institutions,  and  indebted  for  its  freedom,  in  a 
great  degree,  to  the  spirit  of  its  landed  aristocracy,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  excesses  of  a  plebeian  insurrection  should  not  have 
excited  a  great  aversion  to  every  thing  that  had  a  similar  tenden- 
cy :  and  in  any  nation^  alas !  that  had  multiplied  its  taxes,  and  in- 
creased the  patronage  of  its  government  to  three  times  their  ori- 
nal  extent,  it  could  not  but  happen,  that  multitudes  would  be  found 
to  barter  their  independence  for  their  interest^  and  to  exchange 
the  language  of  free  men  for  that  which  was  most  agreeable  to  the 
party  upon  whose  favour  they  depended.  , 

If  the  numbers  of  the  opposed  factions,  however,  be  formidable 
to  the  peace  of  the  country,  the  acrimony  of  their  mutual  hostility 
is  still  more  alarming.  If  the  whole  nation  were  divided  into  the 
followers  of  Mr  Cobbett  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  the  foUowert 
of  tAv  John  Gifford  and  Mr  John  Bowles,  does  not  every  man  see 
that  a  civil  war  and  a  revolution  would  be  inevitable  ?  Now,  we 
say,  that  the  factions  into  which  the  country  is  divided,  are  not ' 
very  difpereht  from  the  followers  of  Mr  Cobbett  and  Mr  Gifibrd  \ 
and  that)  if  they  are  allowed  to  defy  and  provoke  each  other  into 
new  extravagance  and  increased  hostility,  as  they  have  been  doing 
lately,  we  do  hot  see  how  that  most  tremendous  of  all  calamities 
is  to  be  avoided.  .  If  those  who  have  influence  with  the  people  go 
on  a  little  longer  to  excite  in  them  a  contempt  and  distrust  of  all 
public  characters,  and  bf  all  institutions  of  authority,  while  the 
most  conspicuous  of  our  public  men  go  on  to  justify,  by  their  con- 
duct, that  contempt  and  distrust  ;*-if  the  people  are  taught  by  all 
who  now  take  the  trouble  to  win  their  con  tideace)  that  Parliament 
is  a  mere  assemblage  of  unprincipled  place-hunters,  and  that  ins 
and  outs  are  equally  determined  to  defend  corruption  and  pecula- 
tion; and  if  Parliament  continues  to  busy  itself  with  personalities,-^ 
to  decline  the  investigation  of  corruptions, — and  to  approve,  by  its 
votes,  what  no  sane  man  in  the  kingdom  can  consider  as  admitting 
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tff  apotogy ; — if  thdfe  to  ^liom  their  natural  leaders  have  giren  up 
the  guidance  of  the  people,  (hall  continue  to  tell  them  that  they  may 
eafily  be  relieved  of  half  their  taxes,  and  placed  in  a  (ituation  of  tri- 
umpnant  fecurity,  while  the  government  continuefi  to  ihttltiply  it9 
impoGtions,  and  to  wafte  their  blood  and  treafure  in  expeditions 
which  make  ufl[  deteftable  and  ridiculous  ih  the  eyes  of  the  world^ 
while  they  bring  the  danger  nearer  to  our  own  door  ^--if,  finaHy, 
the  people  are  a  little  mOreperfuaded  that,  without  a  radical  change 
in  the  conftitution  of  the  Legillaturej  they  mud  continue  in  the 
condition  of  ilaves  to  a  junto  of  boroughmongers,  while  Parlia* 
ment  rejeAs  with  difdain  every  ptopofal  to  corre£t  the  moft  pal- 
pable defers  of  that  conditutiofi } Thdn  We  fay  that  the  whole- 

lome  days  of  England  are  numbered, — that  (be  (lands  upon  the 
verge  of^  the  moft  dreadful  of  all  calamities^— and  that  all  the 
freedom  and  happinefs  which  we  undoubtedly  enjoy,  and  all  the 
morality  and  intelligence,  and  the  long  habits  of  fober  thinking  and 
kindly  atfe£lion  which  adorn  and  exalt  our  people,  will  not  pro- 
te£t  us  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war.  The  norm  is  moft  evi- 
dently brewing  over  our  heads  at  this  moment ;  andj  if  it  cannot 
be  diiperfed  before  it  burft  Upon  them,  we  do  not  fee  where  is 
our  chance  of  being  faved  from  deftru^ioti. 

The  ifTue  of  this  unhallowed  confli£l  will  not  be  long  doubtful* 
The  experience  of  all  countries,  and  of  our  own  country  at  a 
time  far  lefs  perilous,  has  (hown,  that  popular  infurre£^ions  are 
almoft  always  fuccefsful.  The  governors,  indeed,  have  vaft  ad- 
vantages in  the  a£lual  po(re(Bon  of  an  organized  power ;  but,  if 
this  be  not  fufficient  io  prevent  the  infurreflion,  there  is  fcarcely 
any  chance  of  its  being  able  to  beat  it  down.  Every  courfe^ 
then,  becomes  equally  fatal  to  a  government  in  fuch  a  Ctua- 
tion.  If  it  make  an  attempt  at  conciliation,  it  is  fufpef^ed  of 
timidity,  and  encourages  the  paiGonate  and  daring ;  if  it  arm 
itfelf  with  feverity  and  terror,  it  roufes  againft  it  tSe  deeper 
and  more  formidable  refentment  of  the  generous  and  brave. 
tn  our  Cafe,  too,  the  infurgents  would  not  only  have  the  phyfi- 
cal  force  of  the  country  on  their  (ide,  but  would  have  far  more 
aAivity,  economy  and  patience ;  and,  in  all  probability,  far  more 
enterprife  and  talent,  than  would  be  left  for  the  defence  of  thofe 
who  nad  provoked  the  aggreiEon.  The  triumph  of  fuch  a  party^ 
however,  would  be  the  ruin  of  Engli(h  liberty,  and  of  her  peace^ 
happinefs  and  profperity.  Thofe  who  have  merely  lived  in  our 
times,  mud  have  leen,  and  they  who  have  read  of  other  times^ 
or  refle£^ed  on  what  Man  is  at  all  times,  muft  know,  independent 
of  that  lefTon,  how  much  chance^  and  how  much  /ime,  muft  con- 
cur with  genius  and  patriotifm,  to  form  a  good  or  a  ftable  govern- 
ment. We  have  the  frame  and  the  materials  of  fuch  a  govern- 
ment in  the  conftitution  of  England ;  but,  if  we  rend  afunder  that 
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f ramff  and  fcatter  tbefe  materials — ^if  we  *  put  out  the  light '  of 

our  living  polity, 

**  We  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  fire 
That  may  its  flame  relumine. '' 

The  (lability  of  the  Englifli  conftitution  depends  upon  its  mo- 
narchy  and  aiiflocracy}  and  their  ftabilicyi  agaioj  depends  Tery 
much  on  the  circumftance  of  their  haring  grown  naturally  out  of 
the  frame  of  fociety— upon  their  having  ftruck  their  roots  deep 
through  every  ftratum  of  the  political  foil,  and  having  been  mould- 
ed and  imprefTed)  during  a  long  courfe  of  agesi  by  the  ufages^  in- 
ftitutionSj  habits  and  afFedions  of  the  community.  A  popular  re- 
volution would  overthrow  the  monarchy  and  the  ariftocracy  \  asd^ 
even  if  it  were  not  true  that  revolution  propagates  revolution,  as 
waves  give  rife  to  wavt8»  till  the  agitation  is  ftopped  by  the  iron 
boundary  of  defpotifm,  it  would  ftill  require  ages  of  anxious  dif« 
comfort,  before  we  could  build  up  again  that  magnificent  fabric» 
which  now  requires  purification  rather  than  repair ;  or  fecure  that 
permanency  to  our  new  eftabliihments,  without  which  they  coukt 
have  no  other  good  quality. 

Such  we  humbly  conceive  to  be  the  courfe,  and  the  caufes,  of  the 
evils  which  we  believe  to  be  impending.  It  is  time  now  to  inquire 
whether  there  be  no  remedy.  If  the  whole  nation  were  adiually 
divided  into  revolution  ids  and  high-monarchy  men,  we  do  not  fee 
how  they  could  be  prevented  from  fighting,  and  giving  us  our 
chance  of  a  defpotifm  or  a  tumultuary  democracy.  Fortunately, 
however,  this  is  not  the  cafe.  There  is  a  third  party  in  the  na- 
tion— fmall,  indeed,  in  point  of  numbers,  compared  with  either 
of  the  others — and,  for  this  very  reafon,  low,  we  fear,  in  prefent 
popularity — but  eflentially  powerful  from  talents  and  reputation, 
and  calculated  to  become  both  popular  and  authoritative,  by  the 
faimefs  and  the  firmnefs  of  its  principles.  This  is  compofed  fA 
the  Whig  Royalifts  of  England, — men  who,  without  forgetting 
that  all  government  is  froi^i  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
are  fatisfied  that  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  are  beft 
maintained  by  a  regulated  hereditary  monarchy,  and  a  large, 
open  ariflocracy ;  and  who  are  as  much  averfe,  therefore,  from 
every  attempt  to  undermine  the  throne,  or  to  difcredtt  the  no- 
bles, as  they  are  indignar\|t  at  evory  projeA  to  infult  or  en- 
flave  the  people.  In  the  better  days  of  the  conftitution,  this 
party  formed  almoft  the  whole  oppofition,  and  bore  no  incon- 
fiderable  proportion  to  that  of  the  courtiers.  It  might  be  faid  to 
have  with  it,  not  only  the  greater  part  of  thofe  who  were  jea- 
lous of  the  prerogative,  but  all  that  great  mafs  of  the  population 
which  was  neutral  and  indifierent  to  the  iffuc  of  the  conteft.  The 
new-fjprufig  faflions,  however,  have  fwallowed  up  almoft  all  this 
difpofeabk  body,  and  have  drawn  largely  from  the  ranks  of  the 
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old  conftitutlonalifta*  In  confequence  of  this  change  of  circum- 
fiances,  they  can  no  longer  a£l  with  any  fort  of  efFedl,  as  a  fepa- 
tate  party  ;  and  are  far  too  weak  to  make  head,  at  the  fanrie  time, 
againft  tne  overbearing  influence  of  the  crown,  and  the  rifing  pre- 
tenfions  of  the  people.  It  is  neceffary,  therefore,  that  they  (hould 
now  leave  this  attitude  of  (lem  and  defying  mediation  ;  and,  if 
they  would  efcape  being  crufhed  along  with  the  conllitution  on 
the  collifion  of  the  two  hoRile  bodies,  they  mud  identify  them- 
Celves  cordially  with  the  better  part  of  one  of  them,  and  thus 
foothe,  ennoble  and  controul  it,  by  the  infufion  of  their  own  fpi- 
rit,  and  the  authority  of  their  own  wifdom  and  experience.  Like 
faithful  generals,  whofe  troops  have  mutinied,  they  mufl  join  the 
march,  and  mix  with  the  ranks  of  the  offenders,  that  they  may 
be  enabled  to  reclaim  and  reprefs  them,  and  fave  both  them  and 
themfelves  from  a  fure  and  a  (liameful  de(lru(ftion.  They  have  no 
longer  ftrength  to  overawe  or  repel  either  party  by  a  direct  and 
forcible  attack  \  and  mu(l  work,  therefore,  by  gentle  and  concili- 
atory means,  upon  that  which  is  moft  dangerous,  moil  flexible, 
and  moft  capable  of  being  guided  to  noble  exertions;  Like  the 
Sabine  women  of  old,  they  mull  throw  themfelfes  between  their 
kindred  combatants ;  and  (lay  the  fatal  and  unnatural  feud  bj 
pratfes  and  embraces,  and  diffuafives  of  kindnefs  and  flattery. 

If  this  be  plainly  the  general  policy  which  they  ought  to  pur- 
fue,  there  can  be  little  hehtation  as  to  the  fide  to  which  they  muft 
addrefs  themfelves.  To  the  Court  they  cannot  go^  becaufe  the 
Court  will  not  receive  them,  except  as  renegadoes  and  uncondi- 
tional refugeeSy-^becaufe,  coming  in  that  character,  they  will  ne*^ 
ver  be  able  to  infufe  any  of  their  wifdcm  or  temperance  into  the 
courtiers, — and  finally,  becaufe  fuch  a  meafure  would  irratrievably 
ruin  their  charafiers  with  the  people,  and  rivet  in  the  public  mind 
that  diftruft  and  contempt  of  all  public  chara£lers  which  is  not 
among  the  lead  alarming  fymptoms  of  the  prefent  revolutionary 
temper.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  they  mtid  aflbciate  them- 
felves with  the  popular  party  :  and  we  (hall  explain,  in  a  few 
words,  both  our  reafons  for  ulrging  this  coalition,  and  the  extent 
of  the  facrifices  by  which  we  think  it  may  be  effffled; 

The  fird  and  the  mod  confpicuous  reaion  for  this  eleQion  is, 
that  it  is  from  the  people  that  the  mod  immediate  and  irreparable 
evil  is  to  be  apprehended }  and  that  there  is  no  way  now  left  to 
reprefs  them,  except  by  going  among  them  as  friends  and  adVifers^ 
by  redrefling  their  real  grievances,  and  undeceiving  them  as  to 
thofe  that  are  either  incurable  or  imaginary.  Any  attempt,  now, 
to  bully  and  intimidate  the  dis.ifFeded,  mud  be  as  fruitlefs  as  it 
mud  alwjys  have  been  abfurd  and  unjuflifiable ;  and  the  profpeft 
h  jull  as  dcfperate,  of  bringing  them  back  to  paticn&e  and  fubmif- 
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fion  by  coldnefs  and  alienation — by  dignified  cenfures  of  (heir  er-- 
tiravagance,  or  contempt  of  their  raftinefs  and  folly.  Every  thing 
of  this  fort,  now,  will  only  irritate  and  ofFind  ^  and  unite  the  partf 
more  firmly  among  themfcUesy  and  alienate  them  more  from  aQ 
the  red  of  the  community,  without  having  the  mod  remote  teiw 
dency  either  to  weaken  or  to  reclaim  them.  Even  thofe^  there- 
fore, who  do  not  love  or  care  for  the  people,,  are  now  called  upoa 
to  pacify  them,  by  grantingr  3t  lead,  all  that  can  reafonably  be 
granted ;  and  not  only  to  tedrefs  their  grievances,,  but  to  comply 
with  their  deCres,  in-  fo  far  as  they  can  be  complied  with,  wit& 
lefs  hazard  than  mud  evidently  arife  fronv  difregarding  them. 

Another  obvious  and  drong.  rea{bn  for  this  reconciliation  i% 
that  a  very  great  proportion  of  thofe  who  are  now  enrolled  under 
the  banners  of  democracy,  would  be  very  ^lad  to  flock  to  the 
dandard  of  a  legitimate  Whig  chieftain,  if  it  were  once  openly 
unfurled  in  the  caufe  of  the  people.  While  they,  are  treated  with 
a  didant  haughtinefs  and' lufpicion,.  they-  will  dick  to  their  own 
leaders ;  but  they  would  be  proud  to  march  under  a  nobler  guid* 
ance.  And  though  the  morte  defperate,  and  ambitious  and  mis- 
chievous of  the  party,  might  oppofe  fuch  a  coalition,  aH  the  refpe£l* 
able  and  temperate  would  hail  it  with  delight,  and  fubmit  to  a  far 
more  efficient  controul  than  can-  well  be  anticipated  by  thofe  who 
have  only  feen  them  when  irritated  by  infult  and  difdain. 

The  lad  invincible  reafon  for  a  thorough  reconciliation  betweea 
the  Whig  royalids  and  the  great  body  of  the  people  is,:  that  it  is 
a  grols  folecifm  and  abfurdity  to  fuppofe,  that  (uch  a  party  {hould 
exid  without  being  fupported  by  the  affeflions  and  approbation  of 
the  people.  The  advocates  of  prerogative  have  the  fiipport  of  pre«» 
rogative ;  and  they  who  rule  by  corruption,  have  the  means  of 
corruption  in  their  hands  :^— but  the  friends  of  national  freedom 
mud  be  recognized  by  the  nation.  If  the  Whigs  are  not  fupport- 
ed by  the  people,  they  can  have  no  fupport  *,  and  therefore,  ijf  the 
Eeople  are  feduced  away  from  them,  they-  mud  go  after  them  and 
ring  them  back  ;  and  are  na  more  to  be  excufed  for  leaving  theni 
to  be  corrupted  by  demagogues,  than  they  would  be  for  leaving 
them  to  be  opprefled  by  tyrants.  IF  a  party  is  to  exid  at  all,  thert* 
fore,  friendly  at  once  to  the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  inte- 
grity of  the  monarchy,  and  holding  that  liberty  is  bed  fecured  by 
a  monarchical  edablifhment,  it  is  abfolutely  necefTary  that  it  (hould 
poifefs  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the  people  ;  arid  if  it  ap- 
pear at  any  time  to  have  lod  it,  the  fird  of  all  its  duties,  and  the 
necelTdry  prelude  to  the  difcharge  of  all  the  red,  is  to  regain  it  by 
every  effort  confident  with  probity  and  honour. 

Now,  it  is  very  true,  that  the  prefent  alienation  of  the  body  of 
the  people  from  the  couditutional  champions  of  their  freedom, 
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•mginated  in  the  excesses  and  delusion  of  the  people  themselves;; 
but  it  is  not  less  true,  that  the  Whig  royalists  have  increased  that 
alienation  by  the  haughtiness  of  their  deportment — by  the  marked 
displeasure  and  contempt  with  which  they  have  disavowed  most  of 
the  popular  proceedings — and  the  tone  of  needless  and  imprudent 
distrust  and  reprobation  with  which  they  have  treated  pretensions 
that  were  only  partly  inadmissible.  They  have  given  too  much 
way  to  the  offence  which  they  must  naturally  have  received  from 
the  rudeness  and  irreverence  of  the  terms  in  which  their  grievances 
were  stsfted,  and  have  felt  too  proud  an  indignation  when  they 
saw  vulgar  and  turbulent  men  presume  to  lay  their  ui^purged  hands 
upon  the  sacred  ^irk  of  the  constitution.  They  have  disdained  too 
much  to  be  associated  with  coarse  coadjutors^  even  in  the  good 
work  of  resistance  and  reformation  ;  and  have  hated  too  virulently 
the  demagogues  who  have  inflamed  the  people,  and  despised  too 
heartily  the  people  who  have  yielded  to  so  gross  a  delusion.  All 
this  feeling,  however,  though  it  m;ry  be  naturai],  is  undoubtedly 
both  misplaced  and  imprudent.  The  people  are,  npon-the  whole^ 
both  more  moral  and  more  intelligent  than  f hey  ever  were  in  any 
former  period ;  and  therefore,  if  they  are  discontented,  we  may  be 
sure  they  have  cause  for  discontent ;  if  they  have  been  deluded,  we 
fnay  be  satisfied  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  reason  in  the  sophistry 
by  which  they  have  been  perverted.  To  know,  therefore,  how 
their  affections  may  be  regained,  and  their  violence  disarmed,  it  Is 
only  necessary  to  inquire,  what  are  their  reasonable  causes  of  dis- 
content, and  what  are  the  demands  in  which  it  is^riglu  that  they 
should  be  gratified. 

And  here,  as  a  final  reason  for  instantly  associating  with  the 
more  temperate  of  the  popular  patty,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  the  people  appear  to  us  to  be  clearly  in  the  right  in 
the  greater  part  of  the  demands  they  have  brought  forward  ;  and 
that  their  confidence  may  be  won  at  any  time,  merely  by  a  cordial 
and  vigorous  prosecution  of  some  very  laudable  objects. 

The  three  points  upon  which  the  popular  advocates  have  chiefly 
insisted,  and  as  to  which  they  complain  most  loudly  that  all  their 
remonstrances  have  been  neglected,  are,  the  Jtetrenthment  of  our  ex- 
penditure— the Puniskmetit  or  practical  Responsibility  ©f  delinquent 
statesmen — and  ^.Reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people.  Upon 
one  and  all  of  these  points,  we  say,  that  they  ought  to  be  gratified  i 
-and  that  it  has  now  become  the  duty  of  every  man,  who  is  interest* 
ed  in  the  permanence  cf  the  constitution,  to  support  and  abet  them. 

With  regard  to  retrenchment,  we  are  nor^  indeed,  by  many 
degrees,  so  sanguine  as  to  the  extent  to  which  it  may  be  carried, 
'«i3  some  of  those  who  have  declaimed  on  it  with  so  remark- 
iible  an  effect  to  the  people ;  but  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion^ 
4hat  it  ought  to  be  enforced  with  the  utmost  rigour  and  the  most 
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unsparing  severitj ;  and  that  no  public  expenditure  sheuld  be  per-? 
mittedy  except  for  the  evident  utility  or  dignity  of  the  country* 
We  would  abolish  ail  sinecure  places  therefore  \  and»  while  we 
provided  splendidly  for  the  great  functionaries  of  the  government^ 
we  would  utterly  take  away  all  those  sources  of  sordid  and  inglo- 
rious gain,  by  which  the  meanest  of  their  dependants  are  loaded 
with  obscure  and  enormous  opulence.  The  people  feel  no  resent- 
ment at  seeing  a  Lord  Chancellor,  or  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
CommonSi  surrounded,  at  their  expense,  with  the  most  costly 
magnificence.  The  better  and  the  greater  part  are  proud  of  his 
splendour  *,  but  it  is  with  very  different  feelings  that  they  see  an 
apothecary-general  fattening  in  slothful  inactivity,  and  consuming 
the  hard  raised  contributions  of  a  thousand  straitened  families. 
Compared  with  the  sum  total  of  our  necessary  expenditure,  we  do 
not  indeed  think  that  any  practicable  retrenchments  will  appear 
very  considerable  \  but,  at  the  same  tinfe,  it  is  of  infinite  import- 
ance that  they  should  be  adopted  ; — both  because  they  cut  off  one 
source  of  almost  avowed  corruption — and  because  they  remove  s^ 
most  provoking  and  invidious  spectacle  from  the  eyes  of  a  suffering 
and  indignant  people.  When  they  are  fainting  under  great  and 
necessary  exertions,  it  is  cruel  to  make  them  provijde  for  the  lazy 
splendour  of  a  few  useless  individuals  :  and  the  cost  of  inresting 
fne  favourites  of  ministers  with  th^  trappings  of  undeserved  for- 
tune, may  well  be  spared  at  the  moment  we  are  mourning  for  the 
death  of  European  independence,  and  girding  ourselves  sorrowful- 
ly to  battle  in  defence  of  our  own. 

The  next  point  is  one  of  still  greater  importance ;  and  one,  a^ 
to  which,  we  conceive  it  to  be  still  clearer  that  all  true  friends  to 
the  constitution  ought  to  go  along  with  the  vpice  of  the  people. 
It  has  always  appeared  to  us,  indeed,  that  the  great  practical  vice 
of  our  government,  was  the  want  of  a  real  responsibility  in  mini- 
sters, and  the  impossibility  of  inflicting  any  punishment,  even 
where  they  had  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  mismanagepient.  Af- 
ter lavishing  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  money, — after  sa- 
crificing the  character  and  the  interests  of  the  country  abroad, 
and  irretrievably  tainting  its  constitution  at  home,  the  exploded 
statesman  is  permitted  to  retire,  loaded  with  wealthi  and  hung 
round  with  honours,  and  to  wait  unquestioned  in  a  private  sta- 
tion, till  some  intrigue  lifts  him  again  into  office.  Now,  this 
sysrtematic  lenity, — this  expected  and  never-failing  impunity,  has 
had  a  most  pernicious  effect  both  upon  the  people  and  upon  the 
government  \  and  we  are  now  suffering,  and  are  likely  to  suffer, 
incalculable  evils  in  consequence. 

The  people,  who  hear  the  ministerial  dellnqjient  arraigned,  in 
terms  of  sufficient  emphasis,  by  his  parliamentary  opponents,  and 
yet  see  him,  when  removed  from  power,  taking  Iiis  place  umnolest- 
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ed  befide  tfaeiDi  afe  naturally  apt  to  conclude,  or  at  leaft  are  ea- 
lily  taught  to  believe,  that  neither  party  have  any  real  concern 
for  the  wroogs  of  the  country ;  that  the  whole  object  of  the  ac<* 
cufers  is  to  eet  into  the  place  of  the  delinquents ;  and  that,  being 
there,  they  nave  no  fort  of  inclination  to  fet  an  example  of  pu- 
nifliing  ofiences  of  which  thty  themfelves  intend  to  be  guilty 
on  the  firft  convenient  opportunity :  and  thus  the  chara£ter  of  all 
public  men  is  vilified  and  degraded,  and  an  univerfal  didruft  or 
defpair  of  public  virtue  is  propagated  through  the  whole  mafs  of 
the  people.  If  it  were  only  to  counteract  this  mod  fatal  im« 
preflion,  therefore— if  it  were  only  to  give  a  pledge  of  their 
own  ferious  abhorrence  of  the  pradices  which  have  difplaced 
their  antagonifts — it  would  be  the  duty  of  thofe  who  had  proved 
the  guilt  cf  a  minifter,  to  proceed  againft  him  to  punifliment— < 
to  pacify  the  people  by  the  immolation  of  one  Tiftim — and  to 
eftablifli  a  precedent,  which,  in  the  event  of  their  own  mifcon* 
du£l,  would  infure  their  immediate  condemnation.  This,  how^* 
ever,  is  but  a  narrow  view  of  the  benefit  to  be  derived,  and  the 
evils  to  be  difpelled,  by  exa£^ing  from  delinquent  or  incapablo 
ftatesmen,  the  full  penalty  of  their  bond,  and  infifting  upon 
making  that  refpoafibility  real,  which  every  one  verbally  acknow- 
ledges to  be  due.  It  is  a  great  evil,  that  a  miftaken  lenity  re« 
volts  the  people,  and  gives  rife  to  fufpicions  that  are  often  un« 
founded ;  but  it  is  a  far  greater  evil,  and  thatj^in  contemplation  of 
which,  refponfibiiity  was  introduced  into  our  conftitution,  that 
corrupt  and  incapable  perfons  are  thus  encouraged  to  fit  down 
in  the  high  places  of  the  government,,  and  to  undertake,  lightly 
and  wantonly,  a  taik,  in  which  it  appears  almoft  as  fafe  and  ho* 
hourable  to  fail  as  to  fucceed.  Minifters  were  made  refponfible, 
however,  only  that  the  fpe£iacle  of  their  punuhmmt  might  deter 
unfit  or  unworthy  perfons  from  venturing  to  occupy  their  places  | 
-^and  the  whole  benefit  of  that  provifion  is  lofl:,  therefore,  if, 
after  being  difplaced  for  corruption  or  incapacityt  they  arc  per<* 
mitted  to  live  on  in  fecurity,  with  all  their  wealth  and  their  ho« 
nours'-and  to  ciofe  their  days,  without  cenfure,  in  the  land  which 
they  have  endangered  or  debafed. 

Laying  corruption  out  of  the  quellion,  we  will  confefs,  that 
this  habit  of  difpenfing  with  punifliment,  even  in  the  cafe  of  in« 
capacity,  appears  to  hs  to  be  in  the  higheft  degree  pernicious, 
and  likely,  in  fuch  times  as  the  prefenf,  to  lead  to  the  moft  fatal 
confequences.  In  the  days  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  when  we 
were  fafe  from  without,  and  had  moft  of  our  people  quiet  and 
unanimous  within,  the  game  of  politics  was  played  for  a  much 
lower  ftake  ;  and  a  little  unflulfulnefs  entailed  no  very  ferious  ca« 
lamity.  Now,  however,  when  the  very  exiftence  of  the  country 
depends  upon  the  judicious  management  of  her  rulersi — when  the 
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lures  and  liberties  of  twenty  millions  of  people  are  corrmttted,  at 
eyery  hour»  to  the  difcretion  of  their  governors,  it  does  not  feem  Tea- 
fonabie  that  a  game  of  fuch  mighty  hazard  ihould  be  yithout  dan^ 

9er  only  for  him  who  voluntarily  undertakes  to  play  it.  That  men 
lould  be  found  to  ru(h  confidently  forward  to  fuch  an  awful  talk  as 
the  management  of  £nglilh  politics  at  fuch  a  cri(i$  as  the  prefent,  has 
always  appeared  to  us  a  matter  of  melancholy  afionifiiment-  But, 
fince  we  know  the  iz(k  to  be  fo>  and  know,  too,  with  what  qua* 
lifications  and  what  preparation  that  talk  has  fometimes  been  on- 
dertakeuj  it  is  furely  neceflary  that  we  ftiould  try  to  deter  the  vatn, 
the  ralh,  and  the  obfequious,  by  attaching  a  fevere  and  inevitable 
puniftiment  to  the  dete£lion  of  their  incapacity.  The  father  who 
ihot  the  apple  from  the  head  of  his  fon,  had  another  £haft  for  him* 
felf,  if  he  had  failed  in  the  perilous  experiment ;  and  he  who  does 
not  hefitate  to  commit  the  fate  of  his  country  to  his  own  prudence 
and  difcretion,  furely  cannot  complain,  if  hi^  own  life  and  charac* 
ter  be  made  to  depend  on  the  liTue. 

We  truft  we  are  not  more  vindiAive  than  other  perfons,  and 
think  we  are  fully  aware  of  the  value  and  the  beauty  of  mutual  to- 
leration and  indulgenpe  for  human  failings;  but  we  profefs  we 
can  fee  nothing  in  the  leaft  degree  harfli  or  unreafonable  in  fub- 
jeAing  an  incapable  ftatefman,  who  has  brought  evil  on  the  coun- 
try,  to  fevere  and  exeipplarv  punifliment,   even   though   there 
ihould  be  no  evidence  of  mifchievous  principles  or  intention.    If 
a  man,  utterly  ignorant  of  medicine,  pretends  to  play  the  part  of 
a  phyfician,  and  kills  his  neighbour  by  a  prepoltcrous  prefcrip- 
tion,  the  law  puniihes  hint)  as  a  murderer.     If  another,  equ:%lly 
ignorant  of  pglitics,   fets  up  for  a  redrcfler  of  grievances,  and, 
with  the  beft  intentions,  takes  arms  againft  the  exifting  govern- 
ment, he  muft  fubmit  to  the  fate  of  a  traitor.     What  then  fiiall 
we  fay  of  him  who,  inftead  of  deftroying  the  life  of  one  man, 
or  endangering  the  peace  of  one  city  by  his  ignorance  and  pre- 
fumption,  has  fent  thoufands  upon  thoufands  to  untimely  graves, 
and  filled  the  land  frqm  border  to  bprder  with  defpondency  and 
fnouming  ?     Is  he  indeed  to  be  held  guiltlefs  of  this  blood  and 
this  mifery  ?  or  is  it  not  both  jufl  and  neceflary  that  he  (hould  be 
fttbje£led  tp  fubftantial  and    exemplary  punifliment,   and    fo  re- 
3varded  by  public  refeptment,  as  to  make  his  fate  a  terror  and  a 
warning  to  all  who  might  be  tpmpted  to  come  after  him  I    There 
^re  no  private  crioies  at  <}11  comparable,  in  the  magnitude  of  the 
evils  they  p^roduce,  to  that  of  a  rafli  or  ignorant  adnnnillratton  of 
public  affairs  in  the  critical  pehpd  pf  a  n4tion>s  deftiny ;  and  it  is 
a  crime  which  it  is  only  the  more  nccciTary  to  reprefs  by  punifli* 
paent,  as  it  is  one  to  which  the  moral  feelings  of  mankind  are 
)3Ut  feldom  direded,  and  to  which  there  exiit  at  &11  times  (b  very 
il  temptatiopSf 
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We  thuik,  therefore!  that  upon  this  most  important  point,  the 
jvoice  of  the  people  is  entirely  in  unison  with  that  of  the  consti* 
tution  (  and  that  the  administration  of  public  afiairs  will  never  be  . 
either  wise,  pure  or  consistenti  till  corrupt  and  incapable  persons 
are  frighted  firom  the  office  by  the  certainty  of  the  severe  inves-r 
tigation  and  the  unrelenting  punishment  of  their  blunders, — and 
till  it  have  ceased  to  be  possible  for  a  court  favourite  to  make 
ebtpwreck  of  the  lives  and  the  characters  of  the  noblest  of  his 
countrymen,  and  then  retire  from  office  in  the  unchallenged  en- 
joyment of  honours,  favours  and  emoluments.  Those  who  have 
exposed  and  discredited  such  an  administration,  and  by  that  ex- 
posure have  at  last  overthrown  it,  are  bound  to  follow  up  tlieir 
victory  with  vengeance,  and  to  execute  justice  on  the  criminal 
whom  they  have  denounced  and  convicted.  An  eternal  and  sys- 
tematic remission  of  punishment,^-a  regular  amnesty  upon  sur- 
render, leads  naturally  to  Suspicions  of  weakness,  or  insincerity,  or 
both ;  nor  can  those  who  mean  well  give  a  better  pledge  of  their 
being  in  earnest  in  condemning  the  faults  of  others,  than  by  esta- 
blishing a  precedent  by  which  they  themselves  may  be  punished, 
if  they  ever  come  to  resemble  what  they  have  censured.  When 
the  country  is  bleeding  in  every  vein,  from  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  convicted  folly  and  incapacity,  it  cannot  be  satisfied  with  the 
honourable  dismissal  of  those  by  whose  most  guilty  presumpttoii 
it  has  suffered  \  nor  can  it  have  any  security  against  the  repetitioa 
of  similar  offences,  while  those  who  have  brought  the  former  to 
light,  appear  to  be  shy  of  inflicting'  the  vengeance  they  have 
threatened. 

We  write  this  at  the  present  crisis,  with  a  feeling  of  eager  and 
painful  anxiety,  in  which  we  believe  most  of  our  readers  sympa- 
thise. The  Parliament  of  England  is  now  occupied  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  most  inglorious  and  deplorable  undertaking  that 
ever  disgraced  the  councils  of  the  country  ;  and  the  hearts  of  the 
whole  nation  are  watching  eagerly  for  their  decision, — not,  howr 
ever,  to  be  guided  by  it  in  their  opinion  of  the  merits  of  that  ex- 
pedition, but  in  their  opinion  of  the  Parliament  itself  that  is  to 
pronounce  that  decision.  There  is  no  man  of  common  sense,  of 
common  observation,  or  common  feeling,  that  does  not  know 
that  the  mind  of  the  nation  is  made  up,  and  upon  sufficient 
grounds,  on  the  former  question  ;  and  we  verily  believe,  that  there 
is  not  a  single  individual  in  the  kingdom,  of  any  party  or  any  de- 
scription, that  does  not  think  that  our  operations  were  begun  in 
ignorance,  presumption  and  folly  \  and  that  they  were  pro- 
tracted by  the  most  contemptible  indecision,  or  the  most  cold- 
blooded and  unfeeling  obstinacy.  No  determination  of  any  assem- 
bly will  alter  this  impression,— no  vote  of  any  majority  will  make 
pne  indiridual  warer  in  his  inward  conviction.    But,  if  there 
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The  Medical  Annual  Review^  toT.  I.     8ro.     99. 
A  Letter  on  the  Study  of  Medicine,  and  on  the  Medical  Chara^er; 
•ddreficd  to  a  Student.     By  Peter  Reid;  M.  D.     2s. 

A  Letter  in  Re|4y  to  the  Report  of  the  Surgeons  of  (he  Vacciqe  Iih 
ftitution.     By  T.  Brown,  Surgeon,  Muflelburgh.     8vo.     30.  6d. 

Letters  concerning  the  Dtfeafes  of  the  Urethra.  By  Charles  BclL 
8to.     79.     With  Six  Platee. 

A  Seledion  of  the  moft  interefting  Cafes  that  have  oceqrrpd  in  the 
Practice  of  eminent  Praditioners  in  Medicine^  Surgery,  and  Midwifery.  • 
To  which  are  added,  an  Account  of  new  Medical  Works,  the  bta  Im- 
provements in  Chemiftry,  Pharmacy,  ftc  ftc.     1  os.  6d. 

Two  Engravings ;  one  reprcfeoting  the  Bafis  of  the  Human  Brain; 
the  other  the  Cavity  in  whkh  it  ia  contained  ;    accompanied  with  Twd 
Outline  Platesi  and  Figures  of  Reference.     By  T.  J.  Pettigre#.    Royal 
4to.     il.  IS. 
•     Cafes  and  Obfervations  ia  Surgery.     By  Walter  Weldon.     3s.  66. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Seat  and  Nature  of  Fever.  By  Henry  Clutter- 
buck,  M.  D.     Part  1.     Kvo.    9s. 

A  Syftem  of  operative  Surgpry,  founded  on  the  Bafis  of  Anatomy. 
By  Charles  Bell.     2  vol.  royal  8vo.     tl.  14s. 

Genuine  Oukie  to  Health.     By  T.  F.  Chorchhill,  M.  D.    I  Smo.    4s. 
Obfervatiuns  and  Experiments  on  the  Digeftive  Powers  of  the  Bile* 
By  Eaglcsfieid  Smithy  efq.     31. 

An  Eflay  on  the  Hiftory,  Praftice,  and  Theory  of  Eledricity.  By 
John  By  water; 

ObrTvatious  on  the  Strudture  of  Hofpitals  for  the  Treatment  of  Lu-i 
^oa.  xr.  Ko.  3c.  !<  1  ttatics/ 
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be  moil  fncceftfally  coodufted.  To  which  n  afnnezed*  a»  Acooont  of 
the  intended  Eftabliftiment  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Edinburgh  $  iOuf- 
trated  by  Fine  Engravings.     4(0.     7S«  6d. 

Narrative  of  the  Conoid  of  Dr^Jaoics  Gregory  towards  the  Koyai 
College  of  Fhyficians  of  Edinburgh.  Drawn  up  and  publiihed  by  or- 
der of  the  College^  in  confequence  of  the  various  printed  papers  ctrcu« 
lated  by  him  relative  to  their  afiairs.     4to.     6s» 

A  Piaural  Phn^  taken  by  an  Oficer,  of  the  exa£b  Situation  of  our 
Grand  Expedition  tn  the  Scheldt  |  (howing  the  difficulty  of  ajqptoach 
Co  Antwerp.     5s*  • 

A  Narrative  of  the  interefting  Particulars  attending  the  fecond 
Siege  of  Zaragoza*  Tranflated  from  the  Spanifb»  by  William  Buy, 
efq.     28. 6d. 

The  Journal  of  a  Regimental  Officer*  durinig  the  recent  Gampaiga 
in  Portugal  and  Spain,  under  Lord  Vifcount  Wellington^    4s.  6d. 

MAPS* 

A  Map  of  Portugal,  drawn  from  the  various  provincial  Surveys 
Correded  by  the  Nautical  Obfervations  of  Dr  Vinceace  Tofinoy  and 
the  Topography  of  Don  Thomas  Lopez.    4s.  6d. 

Pmkerton's  new  Modern  Atlas,  No.  XL  ;  containing  ^Svriucfland, 
Scandinavia,  and  Southern  Italy.     iL  is. 

MUSIC. 

A  general  Colledion  of  the  antient  Mufic  of  Ireland,  arranged  far 
the  Pkanoforte.     Vol.  I.     iL  68.     Large  paper,  il.  iis..6dr 

NOVELS  AVD  aOMANCES. 

The  Monk  and  the  VinedrefTer ;  or,  the  Emigvaats  of  BcOefme :  a 
'Moral  Taie.     By  a  Lady.     1 2 mo.     3s. 

Old  Times  Revived ;    a  romantic   Story  of  the  Ninth  Age.    By 
'Eyeftas.    4  vol.  i2mo.     il. 

Celia  Suited  ;  or,  the  Rival  Heireiies.     2  vol.  8vo.     I2s.r 
The  Myilcries  of  Femey  Caftle  ;  a  Romance.    By  George  Lambe, 
efq.     4  vol.  l2mo4     il.  28. 

Rofa  in  London.  By  the  Author  of  the  Young  Mother.  4  vol. 
tamo.     il.  28. 

Caroline  Ormfby  ;  or,  the  Advantages  of  Education,     iirao.     5s. 
The  CaMt  of  Amgon  ;  or,  the  Banditti  of  the  Forefti:  a  Romance. 
.   By  Mift  Smith.     4  vol.  i2mo.     il.  as. 

The  Son  of  the  Storm ;  a  Tale.  By  Henry  Siddoos.  4  vol. 
Idimo:     x8s. 

Tales  of  Yore.     3  vol.  i«mo.     15s.  - 

The  Bravo's  Sop  ;  or,  the  Chief  of  St  Maldo  ;  a  Romance.     2  vol 
•    7».  •  •  •   •  .      • 

.    The  Priory  of  St  Mary.     By  Bridget  Sc  Hihoic.    4  voL  12)00. 
il. 
'*-    'fiuphronia  V  orr  the  Captive.     By  Mrs  Norris.     3  vol.  i2mo*     15s. 
Cmlebs  in  Search  of  a  Miftrefs. .  2  vol.  1  amo.  . . . .' 
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Faidconstieiik  Fbrest    Post  8vo.    68. 6d.        . 

The  Assassin  of  St  Glenroj }  or»  the  Axis  of  Life« '  4  yoL  3f 
AnthoDj  Frederick  Hoktein. 

Romance  Readers  and  Romatice  Writers*    i  toL  l2mo;    15s. 

The  Refusal.    By  Mrs  West. ,  8  vol.  12mo. 
.  Dangers  tfarqagh  Life  i  or»  the  Victim  of  Seduction.    Bf  Mrs 
Plunkett.     3  toI.     i5s. 

Black-Rock  House;  or»  Dear-honght  Experience.  8  toL  12mo.  15s. 

The  Castles  of  Marsange  and  Nnger.     8  voL     12$. 

London' Characters  of  the  present  Century.    2  voL     16s. 

Love,  Hatred^  and  Revenge }  a  Swiss  Romance.  By  J.  P.  La- 
they.     2  vol.  12nio.     158. 

The  Convent  of  Grey  Penitents,     2  vol.     ^s. 

Tales  of  Real.  Life*  forming  a  Sequel  to  Miss  Edgeworth't  Tales 
of  Fashionable  Life.     8  vol.    18s. 

Modern  Times ;  or.  Anecdotes  of  the  English  Family.  8  vol. 
12mo.     15s. 

The  American  Savage ;  or»  Orab  and  Phoebe.     2  vol.     9s* 

A  Winter  in  Edinburgh ;  or^  the  Russian  Brothers.  8  voL  i2mo« 
15s. 

Beau  Monde ;  or.  Scenes  m  Fashionable  Life.    8  voL  12mo.  15s. 

The  ill-fated  Mariner;  or»  Richard  the  Runaway,  fiy  Mrs  Pil- 
kington.    4s. 

POLITICS. 

A  cursory  Review  of  the  late  Administration ;  with  a  few  Re- 
marks on  the  Strictures  of  the  Quarterly  keview  on  Mr  Moore's 
Publication.     Is.  6d. 

The  Principles  and  Conduct  of  the  War.    Ss. 

Radical  Reform  i  iu  Effects  on  the  Abolition  of  Sineoares  and 
j^ensions.    2s. 

Better  Late  than  Never ;  or»  Considerations  on  ibt  War»  and  the 
•Necessity  of  Peace.    S$.  6d. 

Two  Letters  from  the  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  to  Earl  Cam- 
den.   2s. 

Short  Remarks  on  the  State  of  Parties  at  the  close  of  1809.     Is^ 

A  Review  of  Lord  Selkirk's  Objection  to  a  Reform  in  the  Reprt- 
eentatton  of  the  People.    By  John  Pearson  esq.  ,  Is.  Sd. 

A  Letter  to  Colonel  Wardk»  in  which  his  public  Coniluct  is  eza* 
mined  and  illustrated.    2s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  lloii.  Qeorse  Cannings  upon  the  uncandi4 
and  unequitable  Abuse  of  his  Roysu  Highness  the  Duke  of  York» 
By  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Fosbrooke,  M.  A.  F.  A.  S. 

POBTRT. 

Philtmon ;  ot^  the  Progress  of  Virtue :   a  Poem.    By  William 
Lawrence  Brown«  D«  D.    2  vol.  fckdscap  8vOi    14s. 
British  George ;  a  Poetn.    By  Jas.  Grahame.    4to.     1/.  lls..6d. 
The  Poetical  Register,  and  depository  of  Fugitive  Poetry  for  the 

years  1806-7.    Crown  8?o. 
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Fo^trj  for  Children.  By  the  Anthor  of  Mrt  Le!«eftef^t  ScfaooL 
3  vol.  18«o.     Ssk 

The  Battle  of.Talavera.     8^ro.     2s.  6d. 

The  Bon  Vivant's  Guide,  or  Gastronomy,  in  km  Cantos*  Frub 
the  French  of  Bercheux.     4lo.     5$. 

Mercy ;  a  Pbem  on  Lord  ErskineV  Bill  for  Prtyentkig  Ondty  t» 
Animals.     1  s. 

Modem  Proselytism-    Evo. 

The  Beauties  of  the  Lyric  Muse ;  a  CoHectkm  of  Poetryt  com- 
prising; the  choicest  Productions  of  the  British  Lyre.     7s. 

6elect  Poetical  Tran^tions  of  the  Classics  of  Antiquity.     7s. 

The  Poetical  Bouquet }  selected  from  tlie  Works  of  the  most  emi- 

nt  British  Poets..    Vs. 

Poetical  Narratives,  Epistles,  and  humonms  Pieces,  from  the 
most  eminent  Authors.     7s.  ^ 

The  Popish  Diran ;  or,  Political  Sanhedrim.     Ss.  6d. 

Wallace ;  or^  the  Battle  of  Falkirk ;  a  metrical  Romaace.    4tio^ 

The  O.  Podad.     By  a  Mad  Bull.     Is. 

Courtship  at  Oxford  s  wi&  other  Poems.     I9.  6d. 

The  Battle  of  tlie  Blocks ;  an  heroic  Poem,  in  three  Cantos.  By 
the  Author  of  the  Fantoccini.     Is. 

English  Mmstrelsy ;  being  a  Selection  of  FogitiTe  Poetry  from 
the  best  English  Authors  ;  with  some  original  Pieces.     2  toI.     14«» 

Sonqets  and  other  Poems.     By  Martha  Hanson.     2  toI.     14s. 

The  Decision  off  .^sculapius^  in  the  Cause,  O.  P.  vernts  M.  D. 
8ro.    6d. 

The  Maid  of  Griban }  a  Fragment  By  Robert  Mudiei  Dmidec. 
6vo.     Is.  • 

The  Goblin-Groom ;  ai  Talc  of  Dunse^  By  R.  Fenwick,  Esq. 
4to.     15s.  . 

THUOtOOT. 

Rejections  on.  the  Tendency  of  a  Publication,  entitled,  Hints  ict 
the  Poblic  and  the-Legtslatare  on  the  Nature  and  Efleet  of  Evange- 
lical  Preaching.  By  the  Rey.  John  Hume  Spry,  M.  A.  £s.  6d,  • 
'  Five  Essays  on  the  Proof  of  Man's  Future  Existence.  To  which 
arc  prefixed.  Seventeen  Sermons  on  impottant  Smbjects»  By  Ben* 
dlebu.ry  Roughton.    Svo.    7s. 

'^"  Six  Sermons,  on  some  of  the  most  important  Points  of  Cbristia- 
Jifty  ;  as  also.  Five  Sermons  on  occasional  Subjects.     By  die  Rev. 
•A.  5'reston,  A.  M.,  Rector  of  Edgworth,  Gloucester.     10s.  6d«  to 
Subscribers ;  1 2s.  6d.  to  Nonscribers. 

I^etters  to  the  Rev.  Danid  Vcjsie,  B.  D.  occasioned  by  his  Prc« 
seryatlye  against  UQitarianism.     By  Laat  Carpenter,  LL.D.    12mo. 
^s.ed.'       ^      '       •      . 

Ai>  Attempt  to  show  die  Folly  and  Danger'of  Methodism.    By 
•the  Editor  of  the  Jxaminer  Weekly  Newspaper.     2s.  6d. 
*"*  Sermoiis  on  sevecstl  Subjects^  from  the  Old  Testament*    By  John 
liampson,  M.  A.     8vo.     9s.  .  •  ' 

A  Sermon  preached  befoce'hls^nicethc  Archbishop  of  Xork, 
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and  the  Clergy  of  lf9lton»  at  the  Visitatioxi,  Augi^st,  1809.    By  the 
Rer.  Sidney  Smithf  Hector  of  FostoOr  Yorkshire.  *..  2s. 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  Vol.  IV.  By  the  Rer* 
Isaac  Mihier,  D.  D.  F.  R.  S.    8to.     16s. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  Moral  Tendency  of  Methodism,  and  Evan- 
g^icftl  Preachiii^f  uiclading  some  Remarks  on  the  Hints  of  ,a  Bar- 
rister.    By  WilUam  Bums.    4s. 

Lectures  on  our  Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  By  James  Brews* 
fOTt  Minister  at  Craig.     8vo.     10s.  6d. 

The.  Exposition  of  the  Creed.  By  John  Pesurson,  D.  D.  Bishc^  of 
Chester^  abridged  by  the  Rev.  C.  Bumey,  of  Greenwich.    Ss. 

The  ObKgatioiis  of  Cbiktians  to  Attempt  the  Conversion  of  the 
Jews.    Is. 

.  A  Review  of  the  Policy  and  peculiar  Doctrines  of  the  present 
Chnrch  of  Rome.     By  the  Rev.  Peter  Robert,  A  M.    6s. 

The  Rdigious  World  Displayed ;  or  a  View  of  the  four  grand 
Sfsiems  of  Religion,  Judaism,  Paganism,  Christifmity.and  Moham^ 
medism.    By  the  Rev.  Robert  Adams  B.  A*   S  vok  ,  S vo.    iLl  Is.  6d. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Order  of  Priests.    By  J.  G.  ^unting^ 
ford,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Glouoester.*  2s,  6d, 
•  Stikturei  oo  the  Work  entitled.  Zeal  without  lanovatioii.  .  Is.  6i« 

Sermons  hy  the  late  Bishop  Worsley,  in  2  vol.    8vo.    21s. 

lx)i>ooaAPaY. 

The  History  and  Astiquitiefi  of  the  County  of  Cardigan*.  By 
Samuel  Rush  Meyrick,  A.  B.     Royal  4to.    4/.  4s. 
'  An  Account  of  the  British  Settlefl^nt  of  Hondunu.    By  Captain 
Henderson.    8vo. .  ^^ 

Topography  of  London.  By  John  Lockie^  Inspector  of  Build- 
ings to  me  Phoenix  Fire-OfSce.    8vo.    8s* 

-  A  Description  of  the  Feroe  Islands.    Translated  from  the  Danish 
by  the  Rev.  G.  Landt.    Svo.    1 2ft. 

VOYAOIS  h»U  TRAVELS. 

Voyages  and  Travels  to  Pekin,  Manilla,  and  the  Isle  of  France, 
between  1784  and  I8DI«  By  M.  de  Guignes^  Fr^ufh  Resident  in 
China.    4to*    • 

Continental  Excursions,'  or  Tours  inta  France,  Switserhuid  and 
Germany,  in  1782,  1787,  and  1789.  By  the  Rev.  Th(»Bas  Pen- 
nington, M.  A.    2  voL    8vo.    15s. 

A  Second  Journey  in  Spain,  in  tlw  Spring  of  1809.  By  Robert 
S^mfde.    Svo.    B%. 
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of  sound  through  solid  bodies,  435. 

Bordaf  repeating  circle  of,  6. 

BmgaifnUle^  M.,  speech -of,  before  the  French  Emperor,  1. 

Brwtdhtent  on  Female  Education,  ^99-;— of  the  difFerence  of  capacdf 
between  the  seves,  ib.— objections  to  female  education  obvtatpd, 
300 — advantages  that  would  arise  from  giving  the  women  a  bet- 
ter educati^m,  308. 

Browmp  Mr,  his  objections  to  vaccination  examined,  329. 

firuu,  Mr,  plan  of,  for  the  extermination  of  smallpox,  846. 

C 

Cavfndishy  account  of  his  bal?ince,  12, 

CkiHeothet  the  capital  of  the  Ohio  state,  account  of,  449. 

Chaueid,  Duchesse  de,  lettei'  from  to  Mad.  du  Defaad»  on  the  sabf 
ject  of  ennui,  472. 

Cfarke  on  the  Cambridge  marbles,  4.<3. 

Colebrooke  on  the  Indian  and  Arabian  division  of  die  zodiac,  187*1^^ 
on  olibanum  or  frankincense,  ib.-^on  anticnt  monuments  cooUuo- 
ing  Sanscrit  inscriptions,  188. 

Comet  of  1770,  singular  circumstance  relating  to,  10.  • 

Coffffde  rendu,  par  I'lnstitut  de  France — speech  of  M.  Bougainville 
to  the  French  Emperor,  1 — report  ot  the  elementary  braiKhe^  of 
tbfi  mathematics!  2-»a5troDomyi  10— experimental  phUosopby,  i3 
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— siagnetum,  H^-^geograpby  md  traTds,  15-*geiienl  physics, 
16 — ^galvanic  electricityi  18— mineralogy,  19^— condmiMi  <i  fii0 
.  xeporty  21. 

Condud  of  the  war«  IST^^-^bort  account  of  the  works  renewed  wi- 
der this  tide»  199— yarious  opinions  concerning  the  plaa  that  ought 
.  to  have  been  adopted  in  assisting  the  Spaniards,  202—- ruinous  de> 
lay  occasioned  bjf  the  operations  in  Portugal,  20S^state  of  die 
French  in  Spain,  when  our  army  ivas  ordered  to  march  into  that 
country,  S04*-*«uch  as  to  leave  us  no  just  hopes  of  success,  206— 
Estimates  of  the  force  of  the  Spaniards,  ^8 — their  troops  altofe- 
ther  unable  to  contend  with  the  French,  210---4li£culties  of  Sir 
John  Moore  on  entering  Spain,  212 — ^he  determines  to  retrea;^  215 
—but  is  induced  by  Mr  Frere,  ftc.  again  to  advance,  219— ac« 
-.  c0ttiKt  of  die  final  retrei^t,  225 — reflections  9A.d^  disastrous  tmau 

nation  of  the  campaign,  230. 
Cmdomfs  balance,  the  same  in  principle  with  that  of  Cavendish,  13^ 
Craer,  report  of,  on  the  Subject  of  general  physics,  J  $. 

D 

J)ttrtaiih  Ott  demonstrates  the  u«  of  the  sap  vessels  in  trees,  124. 

Ddamhrti  Md^  address  of,  to  the  French  Emperor,  ia» 

jyjUmiferif  letter  from,  to  M.  d'Argens,  i65 — to  Madame  du  Def. 
fand,  467. 

Deffbndf  Madame  du,  account  of,  459— circumstances  which  distin- 
guished! the  old  Fnsnch  society  from  that  of  England,  ib.-^letter 
:  £rom  Montesquieu  to  D'Alembert,  464 — character  of  D'Akm- 
bert,  465— letters  from  to  Madame  du  Deffand^  467-^M.  Desa- 
lettfs'»  account  of  the  Tucks,  and  of  diplomatic  society,  469 — le^ 
wn  o£  Madame  de  Staal,  470 — of  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  472 
.^characters  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  and  of  fOQic  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  in  her  society,  473. 

Ddilki  Trois  Regnes  de  la  Nature,  351 — ^the  author  the  first  who 
'  cultivated  descriptive  poetry,  &c«  among  the  French,  ibw-^Virgil 
•  and  Milton  contrasted  as  epic  poet8»  S54 — account  of  the  piesent 
wof  k,  356-*-eztracts  from,  S57. 

Desaleurst  M.,  account  of  the  Turks,  and  of  the  Diplomatic  Society 
at  Constantinople,  469» 

E 

Edgewortk*s  Professional  Education,  40^what  the  chief  merits  of 
^e  author,  41 — ^abuse  of  classical  leaminff  in  England,  ib.-^in- 
quiry  into  the  utility  of  classical  learning  m  general,  44— absur- 
dity of  that  system  of  adopted  in  England,  45. 

JS&ofi's  Translation  of  Hesiod,  109 — ^inquiry  into  the  time  when  he 
lived,  110^-English  translations  of.  111 — extract  from  the  Battia 
of  the  Titans,  112— from  the  Works  and  Days,  113— Shield  of 

Hercules,  116* 

F 

FermaU  M.,  the  restorer  of  the  antient  geometrical  analysis,  5. 
FiskeSi  nature'  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  air^bls^dder  of,  146 — on 

the  respiration  of,  418. 
Flinders^  M**  ungenerously  detained  in  confinement  by  the  Frcnchi  li^ 

lamarens^  Mad,  de,  portrait  of,  47^*  3 
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F$x,  Mr»'  French  translation  of  his  history,  190— instances  where 
passages  of  the  original  text  hare  been  altered  or  omitted,  passim^ 

G 

Gahanic  electricity,  new  views  opened  up  by,  18, 

Oaif'Lvssac  on  the  variations  of  temperature  which  gases  experience 
in  changing  their  density,  148— on  the  relation  between  the  oxy- 
dation  of  metals,  and  the  capacity  of  saturation  of  their  oxyds  by 
acids,  436. 

aiberif  Dr,  the  discoverer  of  the  laws  of  magnetic  action,  143. 

GeologUf  remarks  on,  19. 

Gerarde^s  account  of  DeviPs-bit  Scabious,  196* 

Grange^  La,  account  of  his  algebraical  works,  8. 

ri 

NaO,  Sir  James,  his  discovery  of  the  effects  of  compression  on  heat,  19. 

HttmUton*%  Parliamentary  logic,  IGS—account  of  the  author,  164 — 
present  production  a  proof  that  the  letters  of  Junius  were  not 
written  by  him,  165—his  political  character,  166 — strictures  on^ 
167 — absurdity  of  pretending  to  teach  reasoning  or  speaking  as 
an  art,  168<— want  of  arrangement,  a  defect  in  the  present  work, 
169— imitations  of  Bacon  and  Aristotle,  171— specimen  of  the 
author's  maxims,  173— and  rules  for  speaking,  174. 

Hedysarum  gyranSf  ticcoant  of,  120. 

Iferschel,  discoveries  of,  12. 

ffesiod.    See  Elton. 

Niffimore^  Mr,  his  argument  tn  favour  of  smallpox  inoculation,  34§. 

Hindus^  character  of,  272. 

HymboUtf  expedition  of  into  the  interior  of  America,  15^— observa- 
tions of,  on  the  intensity,  &c.  of  the  magnetic  force,  145. 

Huntrr^  Dr,  on  a  species  of  pepper  found  in  Prince  of  Wales's  Isl« 
a«d,  188. 

I 

Joins f  a  set  of  Hindus,  account  of,  183— in  what  respects  they  dif- 
fier  from  the  Bauddhas,  184^-tnquiry  into  the  relative  antiquity  of 
the  various  Indian  secu,  ib.p— the  Hindu  divinity  Siva,  the  same 
widi  the  Bacchus  ;  and  their  Hericrisna  the  Hercules  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  l$5«-^war  of  the  Mahabarat,  the  era  of  a  great  rt- 
▼olttdon  in  the  religion  and  government  of  the  Hindus,  186. 

JetDSf  number  of,  expelled  from  Spain,  S6. 

JokHi(m\  Dr,  essay  on  the  com  laws,  n6» 

K 

JToifr's,  Lieut.,  description  of  a  very  sensible  hygrometer,  17S. 

Kentucky,  account  of  die  state  of,  450. 

Kmghftt  Mr,  theory  of  vegeution,  124. 

Labarde^s  view  of  Spain — ^some  account  of  the  author,  53— popula- 
tion, &c.  of  Spain,  in  the  16th  century,  much  exaggerated,  55-— 
inconsistencies  and  absurdities  into  which  the  author  has  fallen  re- 
specdng  that,  56 — his  opinion  concerning  the  effects  of  the  disco- 
very of  America  on  Spain,  combated,  57-*numerQas  mistakes  he 
has  commit|^  with  respect  to  the  situation  of  place%  lic«  60-« 


tttd  m  the  aAcieift  history  of  that  countrjr,  65— agritfhltc&t,  pnV- 
Kc  gransries»  &c.  67-^inanttfactures  and  commerce,  68— state  of 
science,  71  *^literature»  stage,  &c.  78 — character  of  the  Spani- 
ards, 73. 

i^grongs^  account  of  hts  alfirebratcal  works,  8. 

'JsOjiktee  on  the  motion  of  light  in  diaphanous  bodied  4%^ 

lApUic^t  syitem  of  th^^orld,  S96—whtt  the  object  of,  399-^^ievr 

•  of  the  laws  of  motion,  ^Ol-^— comparative  weights  and  densities  of 

*  die  planets,  403— ^remsCrks  on  di^  pn-ttnrbaiion  of  die  elliptic  m^ 
tion,  404 — inequalities  produced  on  the  motion  of  comets  by  the 
planets  near  which  th^y  pa^  406^-^hat  the  effects  of  the  colli- 
sion  of  at  comet  i^th  the  enuth,  407 — theory  of  the  secondary  pla. 
nets,  408-— secular  equation  of  .the  Moon,  4()9'-^remarks  on  the  sa^ 
tellites  of  Jupiter  and  ring  of  Saturn,  41ii— 'prmeiple  of  gr&Vitii^ 
tion  confirms  the  theory  of  the  motion  of  the  £artb»  4I8-^Iiidiaa 
astronomies^  tables^  415. 

Landerdaley  Lord,  on  Indian  affatn,  256— 4nqtriry  hoWfaCr  the  Board 
of  Controul  has  answered  the  purposes  of  its  erection,  in  prerent- 
ing  schemes  of  conquest^  SI57 — in  inereasiiig  the  export  of  our 
mamifactures,  %B^ — ^and  in  effecting  the  objects  to  which  the  pro- 
fits of  the  company  were  by  law  appropriated>  270--*reflBctioas 
on  the  state  of  affairs  in  India,  972. 

Zovoiner,  chemistry  in  what  respect  indebted  to  htm,  i%i 

J^gendrCf  account  of  his  Elements  of  the  Mathematics,  S. 

Jjespnuustft  Maddle.  dei  account  tif,  47d«-extracts  from  her  ktterSt' 
481. 

I^ter  to  Olinthus  Gregory  Esq.  from  thef  Edinbur^  Reriewert* 
245. 

Lexingtan  in  Kentttcky,  account  of,  450. 

M 

Mitgnetic  action,  observations  on  the  laws  of,  I4S< 

MerieUanf  measureAient  of  degrees  of,  7* 

Mirbelf  Mf  remark  of,  relating  ta  the  distineiion  between  ammalf 
and  vegetables^  190^ 

MisMppif  description  of,  459/ 

MoriiooSf  number  of,  expelled  frOm  Spain^  iS* 

Mantagu%  Mrs^  letters,  75^general  character  of,  t6-»^xtfact  writ- 
ten under  the  age  of  fomteeu,  79— observations  on  life  and  cha- 
Tacters  at  the  9ge  of  seventeen,  80 — specimen  of  her  more  seriout 
manner,  81— description  of  the  fumimre  of  an  old  mansion,  85— 
of  a  sea  captain^  84-=*^cture  of  a  country  funtly,  96^ Remarks  On 
the  effects  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  downfaly  85^ 

Mottiesguieiif  letter  from  to  D'Alembert,  465.* 

MusUnghumt  Great,  Indian  antiquities  found  on  the  banks  oF,  448/ 

N 

iViipeii<Aes  distiUatoria,  account  ofy  I88« 

Natchez,  account  of,  458. 

d 

OlberSf  Mr,  bis  opinion  of  the  origin  of  ^he  tieir  plaate  latdy  dif- 
covered^  11.  1 


QUOf  dncripdon  of  the  river  and  state  of,  ii7  &  4^« 

CHeaaSf  New,  account  of,  i53.     .  « 

P 

Pappus^  a  good  edition  of  his  works  much  wanted,  4. 

FaraUd  lines,  on  the  doctrine  of,  S. 

Parties,  remarks  on  the  sute  of,  504— two  factions  into  which  tb|K' 

,    body  of  the  nation  is  divided,  ib.-»causes  of  the  increase  of  popi^- 

.  lar  discontent,  506— relative  force  of  the  two  factions  considered, 
508 — dangers  fixun  popular  insurrection,  511— *to  the  constitution 
of  England,  51 2-**policy  which  ought  to  be  followed  bj  the  friends 
of  die  constitution  in  such  a  crisis,  5  IS— points  on  which  the  fo* 
polar  advocates  have  chieflj  insisted,  considered,  515.    ^ 

Paierwh  Mr,  on  the  Gramas,  or  musical  scale  of  the  Hindus,  189. 

PfftdgHJf  Mad.,  account  of,  by  Mad.  du  Deffand,  474. 

Peti^f  hord  Henry,  his  opinion  concerning  compulsion  or  restraint 
with  regard  to  inoculation,  347. 

Piastzif  new  planet  discovered  by,  1 1— -supposed  to  have  discovered 
the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  12. 

Pittdmrgf  account  of,  443. 

Plice,  La,  application  of  the  barometer  to  the  measurement  of  heightf 

-.    discovered  by,  13. 

PbneiSf  new,  discovered  in  the  present  century,  11. 

Poetical  extracts,  from  Barlow's  Columbiad,  30— from  Delille's  Trois 
Regnes  de  la  Nature,  357*-from  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,  411. 

ProfoeHfol  and  Humboldt,  researches  of,  on  the  reipiration  of  fishes, 
418. 

PunUopkoruu  account  of,  10. 

Q 

Quarterly  List  of  New  Publications,  236,  522. 

R 

J{aiiif£&ii,Theodoliteof,€ompared  with  the  repeating  circle  of  Borda,6. 

S 

Saynettt  a  sort  of  Spanish  drama,  72. 

Sfcotish  school  of  philosophy,  how  that  title  is  applied  in  France,  22. 

SenylU^s  Second  Journey  in  Spain,  384— unwarrantable  use  inade  of 
the  name  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  by  some  authors,  ib.— 4^harac- 
ter  of  the  present  work,  385-^escription  of  the  Portuguese  leviest 
ib.— kind  treatment  the  author  experienced  in  his  journey,  390. 

Shavoanneeif  character  of,  452. 

Sierra  Leone  plan,  causes  of  iu  failure,  492. 

Smitk*%  Introduction  to  Botany,  1 18— 4ome  account  of  the  author, 
ib.— of  the  distinction  between  animals  and  vegetables,  119— ge- 
neral view  of  the  vegetable  body,  122 — the  cuticle,  bark,  &c.  tb. 
—the  wood  and  pith,  123-««ap  vessels,  124— secretipns  of  plants, 
125 — the  roots,  126-— of  the  stems  and  stalks,  and  propagation  of 
plants,  127 — ^the  leaves,  128 — effects  of  air  and  light  upon  vege- 
tables, 129— the  flowers,  130 — seeds,  181— sexes  and  diseases  of 
plants,  132 — vegeuble  petrifactions,  133 --of  the  systematical  ar* 
rangementof  plants,  ib.- nomenclature,  135  — fanciful  analogy 
between  the  characters  of  lome  botjtnists  and  the  plant^jnam^rd  af- 
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ter  them,  166 — remarks  on  the  Linnean  classiiicationi  197-Mlfre^« 

tions  for  forming  a  hortus  liiccusy  138-^ omissions  and  contmdie- 

tions  the  author  has  fallen  into,  139  &  141. 
Society^  old  French,  circumstances  by  which  it  was  distinguished  from 

any  that  every  existed  in  £ngland>  459c 
'Spain.     See  Laborde.^ 
Staalf  Madame  de>  extracts  from  letters  of,  470. 

T 
Tabasheir,  a  singular  substance  found  in  the  stem  of  the  bamboo,  123* 

V 

Vaccination^  pamphlets  on,  322 — vaccination  esteemed  efficacious  by 
almost  all  respectable  physicians,  326— refutation  of  the  objections 
of  their  opponents,  that  it  does  not  afford  sufficient  security  againH 
smallpox,  328 — ^that  it  produces  new  and  unheard-of  diseases,  338 
-—and  that  it  has  put  an  end  to  smallpox  inoculation  without  be- 
ing so  extensively  adopted  in  its  steady  340 — unjustifiable  conduct 
or  die  antivaccinists,  342 — Dr  Adams's  opinion,  that  smallpox 
and  cowpox  are  identical,  erreoneous,  344  —  examination  of  Mr 
Bryce's  plan  for  the  extirpation  of  smallpox,  346 — arguments  for 
the  restnction  of  smallpox  inoculation  examined,  348. 

Valisneria  spiralis,  account  of,  1 32. 

FegetableSf  how  to  be  distinguished  from  animals,  119. 

Voyage  aux  Indes  Orientales,  363 — state  of  society  among  theHtn- 
dus,  whence  an  object  of  particular  curiosity,  ib. — circumstances 
which  render  the  present  work  interesting,  364 — missiomaries  have 
tlie  best  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  manners 
of  the  Hindus,  365 — travellers  apt  to  despise  authors  who  treat 
of  countries  they  have  never  visited,  366 — ^plans  for  the  invasion 
of  India  by  the  French  suggested  by  M.  Anquetil»  369 — ^practi- 
cability of,  considered,  371 — inquiry  to  whom  the  property  of  the 
toil  belongs  in  India,  375. 

W 

Wahashy  Indian  antiquities  discovered  at  the  mouth  of*  451. 

Walker^  Dr,  circumstance  adduced  by,  in  proof  of  the  perceptivity 
of  plants  127. 

H^afrcn\  Lieut.,  eiperimetits  on  the  effects  of  terrestrial  refraction, 
178. 

Wilford^  Capt.,  Essays  on  tlie  Sacred  Islands  in  the  West,  &c.  178 
— extent  of  the  geographical  knowledge,  &c.  of  the  Hindus,  179 
— error  respecting  the  position  of  Hastinapur,  the  antient  capital 
of  India,  corrected,  180  —  of  the  kingdom  of  Magadha,  ib. — 
chronology  of  its  kings,  181 — eras  of  Vicramaditya  and  Salivaha* 
na,  182 — history  of  the  latter  supposed  to  be  founded  on  incorrect 
accounts  of  tlie  miraculous  birth,  &c.  of  our  Saviour,  183. 
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